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Enclosed  is  the  Proposed  Resource  Management  Plan-Amendment/Final  Environmental  Impact 
Statement  (PA/FEIS)  for  the  California  Desert  Conservation  Area  (CDCA)  Plan  and  Desert  Sunlight 
Solar  Farm  (DSSF)  Project.  The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM)  prepared  the  PA/FEIS  in 
consultation  with  cooperating  agencies,  taking  into  account  public  comments  received  during  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA)  process.  The  proposed  decision  on  the  plan  amendment  would  add  the 
DSSF  site  to  those  identified  in  the  current  CDCA  Plan,  as  amended,  for  solar  energy'  production.  The 
proposed  decision  on  the  PA  is  whether  to  add  the  DSSF  site  to  those  identified  in  the  CDCA  Plan,  as 
amended,  for  solar  energy'  production.  The  proposed  decision  on  the  DSSF  is  whether  to  approve  the 
issuance  of  the  right-of-way  grant  applied  for  by  Desert  Sunlight  Holdings,  LLC. 

This  PA/FEIS  for  the  DSSF  has  been  developed  in  accordance  wdth  NEPA  and  the  Federal  Land  Policy 
and  Management  Act  of  1976.  The  PA  is  largely  based  on  the  preferred  alternative  in  the  Draft  Resource 
Management  Plan-Amendment/Draft  Environmental  Impact  Statement  (DRMP-A/DEIS),  which  was 
released  on  August  27,  2010.  The  PA/FEIS  for  the  DSSF  contains  the  proposed  plan  and  project 
decisions,  a summary'  of  changes  made  between  the  DRMP-A/DEIS  and  PRMP-A/FEIS,  an  analysis  of 
the  impacts  of  the  decisions,  a summary  of  w ritten  comments  received  during  the  public  review  period  for 
the  DRMP-A/DEIS  and  responses  to  comments. 

Pursuant  to  BLM’s  planning  regulations  at  43  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  (CFR)  1610. 5-2,  any  person 
w'ho  participated  in  the  planning  process  for  the  PA  and  has  an  interest  that  is  or  may  be  adversely 
affected  by  that  planning  decision  may  protest  approval  of  that  planning  decision  within  30  days  from  the 
date  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA)  publishes  its  notice  of  availability  for  the  PA/FEIS  in 
the  Federal  Register.  For  further  information  on  filing  a protest,  please  see  the  accompanying  protest 
regulations  in  the  pages  that  follow  (Attachment  1).  The  regulations  specify  the  required  elements  in  a 
protest.  Protesting  parties  should  take  care  to  document  all  relevant  facts  and,  as  much  as  possible, 
reference  or  cite  the  planning  documents  or  available  planning  records  (e.g.,  meeting  minutes  or 
summaries,  correspondence,  etc.).  To  aid  in  ensuring  the  completeness  of  the  protest,  a protest  checklist  is 
attached  to  this  letter  (labeled  as  Attachment  2). 

All  protests  must  be  in  writing  and  mailed  to  one  of  the  following  addresses: 

Regular  Mail:  Overnight  Mail  or  Other  Delivery': 

Director  (2 1 0)  Director  (2 1 0) 

Attention:  Brenda  Hudgens-Williams  Attention:  Brenda  Hudgens-Williams 

BLM  Protest  Coordinator  BLM  Protest  Coordinator 


P.O.  Box  66538 
Washington,  D.C.  20035 


1620  L Street  N.W.,  Suite  1075 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 


Before  including  your  address,  phone  number,  e-mail  address,  or  other  personal  identify  ing  information  in 
your  comment,  you  should  be  aware  that  your  entire  comment  - including  your  personal  identify  ing 
information  - may  be  made  publicly  available  at  any  time.  While  you  can  ask  us  in  your  comment  to 
withhold  your  personal  identifying  information  from  public  review,  we  cannot  guarantee  that  we  will  be 
able  to  do  so. 

Emailed  and  faxed  protests  will  not  be  accepted  as  valid  protests  unless  the  protesting  part>  also  provides 
the  original  letter  by  either  regular  or  overnight  mail  postmarked  by  the  close  of  the  protest  period.  Under 
these  conditions,  the  BLM  will  consider  the  emailed  or  faxed  protest  as  an  advance  copy  and  will  afford  it 
full  consideration.  If  you  wish  to  provide  the  BLM  with  such  advance  notification,  please  direct  faxed 
protests  to  the  attention  of  Brenda  Hudgens- Williams  - BLM  Protest  Expeditor  at  202-912-7129,  and 
emailed  protests  to  Brenda  Hudgens- Will iams@blm.go\ . 

The  BLM  Director  will  make  ever>'  attempt  to  promptly  render  a decision  on  each  valid  protest.  The 
decision  will  be  in  writing  and  will  be  sent  to  the  protesting  part>’  by  certified  mail,  return  receipt 
requested.  The  decision  of  the  BLM  Director  shall  be  the  final  decision  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Responses  to  protest  issues  will  be  compiled  in  a Director’s  Protest  Resolution  Report  that  will  be  made 
available  to  the  public  following  issuance  of  the  decisions. 

Upon  resolution  of  all  protests,  the  BLM  may  issue  a Record  of  Decision  (ROD)  adopting  the  Approved 
PA  and  making  a decision  regarding  issuance  of  the  right-of-way  grant  for  the  DSSF.  Copies  of  the  ROD 
will  be  mailed  or  made  available  electronically  to  all  who  participated  in  this  NEPA  process  and  will  be 
available  to  all  parties  through  the  “Planning”  page  of  the  BLM  national  website 
(hnp:  or  by  mail  upon  request. 

Unlike  the  PA  decision,  issuance  of  the  proposed  right-of-way  grant  decision  is  an  implementation 
decision  that  is  not  subject  to  protest  under  the  BLM  planning  regulations.  Rather,  once  the  BLM  resolves 
the  protests  to  the  land  use  plan  decision  and  issues  the  ROD,  the  right-of-way  decision(s)  may  be 
appealed  to  the  Interior  Board  of  Land  Appeals  pursuant  to  43  CFR  Part  4,  Subpart  E,  or  challenged  in 
federal  district  court. 


Sincerely, 


John  R.  Kalish 
Field  Manager 


Auachmeut  1 


Protest  Regulations 

[CITE:43CFR1610.5-2] 


TITLE  43-PUBLIC  LANDS:  INTERIOR 

CHAPTER  II-BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT,  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
PART  1600-PLANNrNG,  PROGRAMMING,  BUDGETING-Table  of  Contents 
Subpart  1610— Resource  Management  Planning 
Sec.  1610.5-2  Protest  procedures. 

(a)  Any  person  who  participated  in  the  planning  process  and  has  an  interest  which  is  or  may  be 
adversely  affected  by  the  approval  or  amendment  of  a resource  management  plan  may 
protest  such  approval  or  amendment.  A protest  may  raise  only  those  issues  which  were 
submitted  for  the  record  during  the  planning  process. 

(1)  The  protest  shall  be  in  writing  and  shall  be  filed  with  the  Director.  The  protest  shall  be 
filed  within  30  days  of  the  date  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  published  the 
notice  of  receipt  of  the  final  environmental  impact  statement  containing  the  plan  or 
amendment  in  the  Federal  Register.  For  an  amendment  not  requiring  the  preparation  of  an 
environmental  impact  statement,  the  protest  shall  be  filed  within  30  days  of  the 
publication  of  the  notice  of  its  effective  date. 

(2)  The  protest  shall  contain: 

(i)  The  name,  mailing  address,  telephone  number  and  interest  of  the  person  filing  the 
protest; 

(ii)  A statement  of  the  issue  or  issues  being  protested; 

(iii) A  statement  of  the  part  or  parts  of  the  plan  or  amendment  being  protested; 

(iv)  A copy  of  all  documents  addressing  the  issue  or  issues  that  w ere 
submitted  during  the  planning  process  by  the  protesting  party  or  an  indication  of  the 
date  the  issue  or  issues  were  discussed  for  the  record;  and 

(v)  A concise  statement  explaining  w’hy  the  State  Director's  decision  is  believed  to  be 
wTong. 

(3)  The  Director  shall  promptly  render  a decision  on  the  protest. 

(b)  The  decision  shall  be  in  WTiting  and  shall  set  forth  the  reasons  for  the  decision.  The  decision 
shall  be  sent  to  the  protesting  party  by  certified  mail,  return  receipt  requested.  The  decision 
of  the  Director  shall  be  the  final  decision  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 


Attachment  2 


Resource  Management  Plan  Protest 
Critical  Item  Checklist 

The  foliowmg  items  must  be  inciuded  to  constitute  a valid  protest 
whether  using  this  optional  format,  or  a narrative  letter. 

(43  CFR  1610.5-2) 

BLM's  practice  is  to  make  comments,  inciuding  names  and  home  addresses  of  respondents,  available  for  public  review. 
Before  including  your  address,  phone  number,  c-mail  address,  or  other  persona!  identifying  information  in  your 
comment,  be  advised  that  your  entire  comment-including  your  persona!  identifying  information— may  be  made  publicly 
available  at  any  time.  While  you  can  ask  us  in  your  comment  to  withhold  from  public  review  your  personal  identifying 
information,  w'c  cannot  guarantee  that  we  will  be  able  to  do  so.  All  submissions  from  organizations  and  businesses,  and 
from  individuals  identifying  themselves  as  representatives  or  officials  of  organizations  and  businesses,  will  be  available 
for  public  inspection  in  their  entirety.  

Resource  Management  Plan  (RMP)  or  Amendment  (RMPA)  being  protested: 


Name: 

Address; 

Phone  Number:  ( ) 

Your  interest  In  fUing  this  protest  (how  will  you  be  adversely  affected  by  the  approval 
or  amendment  of  this  plan?): 


Issue  or  issues  being  protested: 


Statement  of  the  part  or  parts  of  the  plan  being  protested: 


Attach  copies  of  all  documents  addressing  the  issue(s)  that  were  submitted  during  the 
planning  process  by  the  protesting  party,  OR  an  indication  of  the  date  the  issue(s) 
w^ere  discussed  for  the  record. 

Date(s): 

A concise  statement  explaining  why  the  State  Director’s  decision  is  believed  to  be 
wTong: 


Palm  Springs  South  Coast  Field  Office 

Desert  Sunlight  Solar  Farm  Project  California  Desert  Conservation  Area  Plan  Amendment 

and  Final  Environmental  Impact  Statement 


Lead  Agency:  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM) 
Palm  Springs  / South  Coast  Field  Oftice  (PSSCFO) 

Palm  Springs,  California 

For  further  information,  contact: 
Allison  Shaffer,  Project  Manager  PSSCFO  - 
1201  Bird  Center  Drive,  Palm  Springs,  CA  92262 


Abstract 

This  Plan  Amendment/Final  Environmental  Impact  Statement  (PA/FEIS)  addresses  the  possible 
LMited  States  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM)  approval  of  an  amendment  to  the  Califomia  Desai 
Consemition  Area  Plan  (CDCA  Plan)  to  allow  for  solar  energ}"  and  of  a right-of-way  (ROW)  grant  to 
lease  land  managed  by  the  BLM  for  construction,  operation  and  decommissioning  of  a solar 
photovoltaic  energy  generation  facility.  The  Agencv  Preferred  Alternative  covers  approximately 
4,176  acres  (ac),  managed  by  the  BLM,  and  would  generate  550  megawatts  (MW)  of  electricity 
annually.  The  PA/EEIS  identifies  impacts  of  the  Agency  Preferred  Alternative,  including  impacts 
related  to  biological  resources,  cultural  resources,  land  use,  visual  resources,  hydrology,  water  quality, 
and  water  use.  Many  of  these  adverse  impacts  can  be  avoided  or  substantially  reduced  based  on 
compliance  with  applicable  laws,  ordinances,  regulations  and  standards,  and  compliance  with 
measures  provided  in  this  PA/FEIS. 

Chapter  2.0  discusses  the  Desert  Sunlight  Solar  Farm  Project  (DSSF)  (550  MW  on  approximately 
4,176  ac),  a reconfigured  550  MW  Alternative  (550  IMW  on  approximately  4,110  ac),  a reduced 
footprint  550  ALW  Alternative  (550  AIW  on  approximately  3,303  ac),  the  No  Action  Alternative 
(No  ROW  Grant  and  No  CDCA  Plan  Amendment),  the  No  Project  Alternative  (No  ROW  Grant 
and  Amend  the  CDCA  Plan  for  No  Solar),  and  the  No  Project  Alternative  (No  ROW  Grant  and 
Amend  the  CDCA  Plan  for  Other  Solar).  Chapter  3.0  describes  the  existing  conditions  on  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  project  site.  Chapter  4.0  describes  the  potential  adverse  environmental  impacts 
expected  under  each  of  the  Alternatives,  including  the  Agency  Preferred  Alternative. 

The  Field  Manager  of  the  PSSCFO  has  the  authority  for  site  management  of  future  activities  related 
to  the  ROW  grant  and  is  the  BLM  Authorized  Officer  for  this  FEIS. 
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ES.1  Introduction 

17j/s  Y'imil  Eiipironweiital  Impact  Statement  (ELS')  jf/co/porafes  rer/sions  since  the  Draft  hIS  n'cis  p/ib/ished  as  a 
result  of  input  from  coni/uiDiity  members,  rcgiilaton  cmiicies  and  other  stakeholders,  and  minor  changes  ni  the  Project 
design  hx  the  Applicant.  'These  rerisions  are  simvu  as  italicized  and  mideiimed  text  ni  this  I'iual  HIS.  I'be  B/trea/i  of 
I uind  Management  (BIAI)  has  concluded  that  these  revisions  ivonld  not  significantly  increase,  and  in  some  situations 
would  decrease.  Project  impacts  as  compared  with  the  impacts  described  i)i  the  Draft  EIS. 

The  Applicant,  Desert  Sunlight  Holdings,  LL(i  (Sunlight),  proposes  to  construct  and  operate  a 
550-megawatt  (MW)  solar  photovoltaic  (PV)  energy-generating  project  known  as  the  Desert 
Sunlight  Solar  Farm  (DSSF).  The  P\'  generating  facility  (Solar  F'arm),  most  of  the  corridor  for  the 
Project’s  220-kilovolt  (kV)  generation  interconnection  line  (Gen-Tie  Line),  and  one  of  two  potential 
sites  being  considered  for  a new  substation  would  be  located  on  lands  administered  by  the 
L’S  Department  of  Interior  (DOl),  BLM,  Palm  Springs-South  Coast  Field  Office.  The  Project 
includes  development  of  a new  500-  to  220-  (500/220-)  kV  substation  (referred  to  herein  as  the  Red 
Bluff  Substation),  where  the  P\^  generating  facilip-  would  interconnect  with  the  Southern  California 
Edison  (SCE)  regional  transmission  system.  W'hile  the  Red  Blutt  Substation  is  included  as  part  of 
the  Project  for  planning  and  environmental  considerations,  it  would  be  constructed,  owned,  and 
operated  by  SCE,  not  the  Applicant. 

Because  the  Project  would  be  located  primarily  on  lands  administered  by  the  BLM,  the  Applicant 
filed  a right-of-way  (ROW')  grant  application  with  the  BLM  for  a permit  to  construct  and  operate  the 
Project  (Case  Pile  Number  CACA  #48649).  The  decision  regarding  the  issuance  of  the  ROW  grant 
will  be  based  in  part  on  an  evaluation  of  the  Project’s  potential  environmental  effects  through  the 
environmental  review  process  under  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  (NEPA)  and 
the  requirements  of  the  Pederal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976  (FLPMA). 

In  compliance  with  NEPA,  the  BLAI  prepared  this  Final  EIS  to  inform  the  public  about  the 
proposed  Project  and  to  meet  the  needs  of  federal,  state,  and  local  permitting  agencies  in 
considering  the  Project.  BLM  authorization  of  a ROW  grant  for  the  Project  would  require  a 
resource  management  land  use  plan  amendment  (PA)  to  the  California  Desert  Conservation  Area 
(CDCA)  Plan  (BLM  1980),  as  amended. 

The  California  Public  Utilities  Commission  (CPUC)  has  discretionar}^  authority  to  issue  a Permit  to 
Construct  (PTC)  for  SCE’s  proposed  Red  Bluff  Substation,  evaluated  herein  as  a portion  of  the 
Project,  because  portions  of  the  Project’s  aiternative  Gen-Tie  Line  routes  would  cross  nnincoitorated  private  h owned 
land.  Metropolitan  Water  District  fMWT))  owned  land,  and! or  County  ofKiverside,  California  (Riverside  Counrt) 
owned  land  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Riverside  Connh,  the  County  has  the  authority  to  issue  a Public  Use  Permit  for 
the  Project.  Mdditionalh,  Riverside  County  has  the  authority  to  issue  an  Pdncroachment  Permit  for  access  to  the 
County  road  ROIU.  As  allowed  by  the  California  Environmental  Quahty  Act  (CEQA)  Guidelines 
Section  15221,  the  CPUC  and  Riverside  County  intend  to  use  this  EIS  to  provide  the  environmental 
review  required  for  their  respective  approvals  of  the  relevant  portions  of  the  Project. 
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ES.2  Purpose  AND  Need 

Sunlight  applied  to  the  BLM  for  a ROW  grant  on  federal  public  land  to  develop  the  Solar  Farm,  the 
Gen-Tie  Line  route,  and  the  Red  Bluff  Substation.  Sunlight  also  applied  to  the  Department  of 
Energ}^  (DOE)  for  a loan  guarantee  under  Tide  XVII  of  the  Energy  Policy  Act  of  2005  (EPAct  05), 
as  amended  by  Secdon  406  of  the  American  Recovery'  and  Reinvestment  Act  of  2009,  PL  111-5  (the 
Recover}'  Act).  This  section  discusses  the  BLM’s  and  DOE’s  purpose  and  need  for  the  Proposed 
Action,  as  required  by  NEPA,  Sunlight’s  objectives  in  proposing  the  Proposed  Action,  and  CEQA 
project  objectives  for  the  Red  Bluff  Substation. 

BLM  Purpose  and  Need 

The  BLM’s  purpose  and  need  for  the  Proposed  Action  is  to  respond  to  Sunlight’s  application  under 
Title  V of  the  FLPMA  (43  USC  1761)  for  a ROW  grant  to  construct,  operate,  maintain,  and 
decommission  a utility-scale  550-MW  PV  solar  energy  facility  (Solar  Farm),  Gen-Tie  Line,  and  a 
500/220-kV  substation  on  public  lands,  in  compliance  with  FLPMA,  BLM  ROW  regulations,  and 
other  applicable  federal  laws.  The  BLM  will  decide  whether  to  approve,  approve  with  modifications, 
or  deny  issuance  of  a ROW  grant  to  Sunlight  for  the  proposed  DSSF  Project  and  the  related 
assignment  of  any  ROW  grant  for  the  substation  to  SCE.  Concurrently,  the  BLM  also  will  consider 
amending  the  CDCA  Plan  of  1980,  as  amended.  The  CDCA,  wliile  recognizing  the  potential 
compatibility  of  solar  generation  facilities  on  public  lands,  requires  that  aU  sites  associated  with 
power  generation  or  transmission  not  identified  in  that  plan  be  considered  through  the  land  use  plan 
amendment  process.  If  it  decides  to  approve  the  issuance  of  a ROW  grant,  the  BLM  also  will  amend 
the  CDCA  as  required. 

In  conjunction  with  FLPMA,  the  BLM’s  applicable  authorities  include  the  following; 

• Executive  Order  13212,  dated  May  18,  2001,  which  mandates  that  agencies  act  expediently 
and  in  a manner  consistent  with  applicable  laws  to  increase  the  production  and  transmission 
of  energy  in  a safe  and  environmentally  sound  manner. 

• Section  211  of  the  Energy  Policy  Act  of  2005  (EPAct  2005),  which  states  that  ‘‘the  Secretary  of  the 
Intenor  should  . ..seek  to  have  approved  non-hydropower  renewable  enem  projects  located  on  the  public  lands 
with  a generation  capacity  of  at  least  10,000  megawatts  of  electncity.  ” 

• Secretarial  Order  3285A1,  Renewable  Energy  Development  by  the  DOI,  dated  Februar}'  22, 
2010.  This  Secretarial  Order  establishes  the  development  of  renewable  energ}'  as  a priority 
for  the  DOI  and  creates  a Departmental  Task  Force  on  Energy  and  Climate  Change.  It  also 
announced  a policy  goal  of  identifying  and  prioritizing  specific  locations  (study  areas)  best 
suited  for  large-scale  production  of  solar  energy. 

DOE  Purpose  and  Need 

DOE  is  a cooperating  agency  on  this  EIS,  in  accordance  with  a memorandum  of  understanding 
between  the  DOE  and  BLM,  signed  in  Januar}'  2010.  DOE’s  purpose  and  need  for  agency  action  is 
to  comply  with  its  mandate  under  EPAct  2005  by  selecting  eligible  projects  that  meet  the  goals  of 
the  act.  DOE’s  proposed  action  is  to  issue  a loan  guarantee  for  this  Project  under  Title  XVII  of  the 
EPAct  2005,  as  amended  by  the  Recover}^  Act,  which  requires  that  construction  for  the  Project 
commence  by  September  30,  2011. 
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nOl'.’s  purpose  and  need  tor  the  agency  action  is  based  on  federal  laws  addressing  the  financing  and 
promotion  of  renewable  energy  projects  and  need  for  immediate  economic  stimulus.  The  Fd^Act 
2005  establishett  a federal  loan  guarantee  program  within  DOR  tor  eligible  energy  projects. 
Title  Wdl  of  TPAct  2005  authorizes  the  Secretary  ot  Rnergy  to  make  loan  guarantees  for  a variety 
of  t\'pes  of  projects,  including  those  that  “avoid,  reduce,  or  sequester  air  pollutants  or  anthropogenic 
|huntan-caused|  emissions  of  greenhouse  gases;  and  employ  new  or  significantly  improved 
technologies  as  compared  to  commercial  technologies  in  service  in  the  US  at  the  time  the  guarantee 
is  issued.”  The  two  principal  goals  of  the  loan  guarantee  program  are  to  encourage  commercial  use 
in  the  US  of  new  or  significantly  improved  energy-related  technologies  and  to  achieve  substantial 
environmental  benefits.  FT  Act  2005  was  amended  by  the  Recovery  Act  to  create  Section  1705, 
authorizing  a new  program  for  rapid  deplovment  of  renewable  energy  projects  and  related 
manufacturing  facilities,  electric  power  transmission  projects,  and  leading  edge  biofuels  projects  that 
begin  construction  before  September  30,  2011.  The  primary  purposes  of  the  Recovery  Act  are  job 
preservation  and  creation,  infrastructure  investment,  energy  efficiency  and  science,  assistance  to  the 
Linemploved,  and  state  and  local  fiscal  stabilization.  The  Section  1705  Program  is  designed  to 
address  the  current  economic  conditions  of  the  nation,  in  part,  through  renewable  energy, 
transmission  and  leading  edge  biofuels  projects. 

Applicant’s  Objectives  for  the  Proposed  Action 

Sunlight’s  fundamental  objectives  for  the  DSSF  Project  are  as  follows: 

• Construct,  operate,  and  eventually  decommission  a 550-MW  PV  energy  facility  and 
associated  interconnection  infrastructure;  and 

• Facilitate  SCE’s  construction  and  operation  of  a substation  in  order  to  provide  renewable 
electric  power  to  California’s  transmission  grid.  This  is  to  help  meet  federal  and  state 
renewable  energy  supply  and  greenhouse  gas  (GHG)  emissions  reduction  requirements. 

Sunlight  is  committed  to  constructing  and  operating  the  Project  in  an  environmentally  responsible 
manner  and  to  providing  a sustainable  source  of  renewable  energy  to  the  state’s  investor-owned 
utilities  and  the  public. 

CEQA  Project  Objectives 

SCE  proposes  to  construct  the  Red  Bluff  Substation  in  response  to  interconnection  requests  from 
Desert  Sunlight  Floldings  EEC  as  part  of  the  Earge  Generator  Interconnection  Process  (EGIP). 
CEQA  Guidelines,  Section  15124(b),  requires  a statement  of  project  objectives,  which  are  as  follows 
for  the  Red  Bluff  Substation: 

• Respond  to  interconnection  requests  as  part  of  the  EGIP  from  generators  in  the  Desert 
Center  area  by  constructing  a substation  to  interconnect  with  the  Devers  Palo  Verde  (DPV) 
500-kV  transmission  line; 

• Provide  safe  and  reliable  electrical  service  consistent  with  the  North  American  Electric 
Reliability  Corporation,  Federal  Energy  Regulatoty  Commission,  California  Independent 
System  Operator,  and  SCE’s  planning  design  guidelines  and  criteria; 

• Meet  project  need,  while  minimizing  environmental  impacts;  and 

• Meet  project  need  in  accordance  with  the  Earge  Generation  Interconnection  Agreement. 
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ES.3  Proposed  Action  and  Alternatives 

The  Project  area  is  a largely  vacant,  undeveloped,  and  reladvely  flat  area  in  the  Chuckwalla  Valley  of 
the  Sonoran  Desert  in  eastern  Riverside  County.  The  area  proposed  for  the  DSSF  is  approximately 
six  miles  north  of  Interstate  10  (TlO)  and  the  rural  community  of  Desert  Center  and  four  miles 
north  of  Lake  Tamarisk,  between  the  cities  of  Coachella  to  the  west  and  Blythe  to  the  east.  The 
Project  area  contains  transmission  lines,  telephone  lines,  pipelines,  and  dirt  roads.  Joshua  Tree 
National  Park  is  north,  east,  and  west  of  the  area;  at  its  closest  point,  the  DSSF  site  is  approximately 
1.4  miles  southwest  of  the  national  park  boundar\^  The  inactive  Eagle  Mountain  Mine  is 
approximately  one  mile  west  of  the  Project  Study  Area.  The  areas  being  considered  for  the  Red 
Bluff  Substation  are  seven  to  eight  miles  southeast  or  southwest  (depending  on  the  site)  of  the 
DSSF  site,  just  south  of  I- 10. 

Alternatives  considered  in  the  EIS  were  evaluated  as  a result  of  the  Applicant  working  with  the  BLM 
on  evaluating  and  selecting  Project  locations,  issues  identified  by  the  BLM,  and  comments  received 
during  the  public  scoping  process.  The  BLM  is  required  to  consider  in  detail  a range  of  alternatives 
that  are  considered  “reasonable,”  usually  defined  as  alternatives  that  are  realistic  (not  speculative), 
that  are  technologically  and  economically  feasible,  and  that  respond  to  the  purpose  of  and  need  for 
the  Proposed  Action.  Similarly,  CEQA  requires  a “reasonable  range”  of  alternatives  that  are  feasible 
and  that  satisfy  most  of  the  Project  sponsor’s  objectives.  For  this  EIS,  the  alternatives  provided 
satisfy  requirements  under  both  NEPA  and  CEQA. 

Three  full  action  alternatives  (Alternatives  1,  2,  and  3),  one  No  Action  Alternative  (Alternative  4), 
and  two  No  Project  Alternatives  (Alternatives  5 and  6)  are  fully  analy2ed  in  the  EIS.  Each  of  the 
action  alternatives  would  require  an  amendment  to  the  CDCA  Plan,  as  would  the  two  No  Project 
Alternatives. 

Each  action  alternative  consists  of  three  main  components  associated  with  generating  and  delivering 
electricity: 

• DSSF  Site  (the  main  PV  generating  facility); 

• 220-kV  Gen-Tie  (interconnection)  Line;  and 

• 500/220-kV  Substation  (Red  Bluff  Substation)  and  supporting  facilities,  including  a separate 
telecommunications  site  (the  Desert  Center  Telecommunications  Site)  and  an  electric 
distribution  line  to  the  substation. 

In  addition,  the  determination  of  the  suitability  of  the  Project  application  area  for  solar  development 
would  be  made  as  part  of  the  plan  amendment  process. 

Multiple  alternatives  were  considered  for  each  component.  For  the  DSSF,  two  alternative  layouts 
were  analyzed:  Solar  Farm  Layout  B and  Solar  Farm  Layout  C.  For  the  Gen-Tie  Line,  three 
alternative  routes  were  analyzed:  two  that  exit  the  DSSF  and  go  to  Substation  A (identified  as  GT-A-1 
and  GT-A-2)  and  one  that  exits  the  DSSF  and  goes  to  Substation  B (identified  as  GT-B-2).  For  the 
Red  Bluff  Substation,  two  alternative  locations  were  anafyzed:  Substation  A (to  the  east)  and 
Substation  B (to  the  west).  In  addition,  there  are  two  access  road  alternatives  considered  for 
Substation  A only. 
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Alternatives  Considered  in  Detail 

"I'he  following  altcrnadves  are  described  in  detail  in  Section  2.2.4  and  are  tully  analyzed  in  the  FdS. 
Table  T'.S-l  provides  a comparison  summarv  ot  the  permanent  iootprini  for  the  three  action 
altcrnadves. 


Table  ES-1 

Comparison  Summary  of  Permanent  Ground  Disturbance'  for 
Action  Alternatives  1,  2,  and  3 (in  Acres) 


Project  Component/Element 

Alternative  1: 
Proposed  Action 

Alternative  2: 
Alternate  Action 

Alternative  3: 
Reduced  Solar  Farm 
Footprint  Alternative 

Project  Power  Output 

550  MW 

550  MW 

314  MW 

Solar  barm  Lavout  B (2) 

3.912 

3.912 

- 

Solar  Farm  Lavout  C (2) 

- 

- 

3,045 

Gen-Tie  Line  A-1  (3a) 

92 

- 

- 

Gen-Tie  Line  A-2  (3b) 

- 

- 

86 

Gen-Tie  Line  B-2  (3c) 

- 

68 

- 

Red  Bluff  Substation  A 

lA 

- 

16 

Red  Bluff  Substation-related  features 

- 

- 

- 

- Drainage/Sideslopes 

lA 

- 

14 

- Access  Road  (4a) 

11 

- 

11 

- Transmission  Svstem  (5) 

33 

- 

11 

- Distribution  Line 

8 

- 

8 

- Material  Yard! Staiuw  Area 

9 

- 

9 

- Telecom  Site  (6) 

<1 

- 

<1 

Red  Bluff  Substation  B 

- 

16 

- 

Red  Bluff  Substarion-relatecf  features 

- 

- 

- 

- Drainage/Sideslopes 

- 

20 

- 

- Access  Road  (4b) 

- 

1 

- 

- Transmission  Svstem  (5) 

- 

22 

- 

- Distribution  Line 

- 

<1 

- 

- Material  Yard! Staoing  Area 

10 

- Telecom  Site  (6) 

- 

<1 

- 

TOTAL  ACEIEAGE 

4.176 

4.110 

3.303 

Notes:  (1)  j-\U  ground  disturbing  impacts  previously  idendfied  in  the  Draft  EIS  as  temporan?  impacts  are  now  considered 
permanent  impacts,  per  CDFG  guidance,  due  to  the  long  time  period  for  natural  revegetation  to  occur  in  the 
desert. 

(2)  Includes  area  for  all  DSSF-related  facilities. 

(3a)  Pen/janent  disturbance  of  92  acres  occurs  irithin  the  ^OW  corridor  totaling  256  acres  (12. 1 miles  long  by  1 60 feet  nide  irith 
additional  fan-shaped  areas  at  corners  for  strinnnp). 

(3b)  Vemianent  disturbance  of  68  acres  occurs  irithin  a cortidor  totalbw  203  acres  (10  ?niles  lonp  by  1 60  feet  wide  plus  additional 
fan-shaped  areas  at  comers  for  stringing). 

(3c)  Pennanent  disturbance  of  86  acres  occurs  within  a conidor  totaHnp  226  acres  (10.5  miles  long  bv  1 60  feet  wide  plus 
additional  fan-shaped  areas  at  corners  for  stringinp). 

(4a)  Assume  24,000-foot  by  30-foot-wide  road  from  Kaiser  Road  for  Alternative  1 and  24,000  by  30-foot-wide 
road  from  ChuckwaUa  Valley  Road/Corn  Springs  Road  for  Alternative  2,  although  acreage  amount  allows  for 
additional  disturbance  for  adequate  engineering  and  unknown  site  constraints. 

(4b)  Assume  2,000-foot  by  1 8-foot-wide  road  from  Eagle  Mountain  Road. 

(5)  Includes  transmission  system  associated  with  connecting  Red  Bluff  Substation  to  Gen-Tie  Line  and  DPV 1 . 

(6)  New  Desert  Center  Communications  Site. 
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Alternative  1 — Proposed  Action  Alternative  with  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment 

W'ith  the  Proposed  Action  Alternative,  the  following  configurations  of  the  three  Project 
components  are  proposed,  resulting  in  approximately  4, 1 76  acres  of  permanent  disturbance: 

• Solar  Farm  Layout  B (SF-B); 

• Gen-Tie  Line  A-1  (GT-A-1);  and 

• Red  Bluff  Substation  A,  with  Access  Road  2. 

Solar  Farm  Layout  B is  six  miles  north  of  the  Desert  Center  and  four  miles  north  of  Lake  Tamarisk, 
northeast  of  and  next  to  Kaiser  Road,  and  southwest  of  Pinto  Wash.  SF-B  encompasses 
approximately  3,91 2 acres  entirely  on  BLM-administered  land.  Access  would  be  provided  by  Kaiser 
Road.  Once  fully  operadonal,  it  would  produce  550  of  power. 

GT-A-1  exits  the  southwest  of  the  DSSF,  runs  south  along  the  west  side  of  Kaiser  Road,  turns  east 
just  north  of  Desert  Center,  and  then  runs  south  across  I-IO  to  the  eastern  location  being  considered 
tor  the  Red  Bluff  Substation  (Red  Bluff  Substation  A).  The  160-foot- wide  Gen-Tie  corridor  and 
additional  fan-shaped  areas  at  corners  used  for  wire  stringing  for  GT-A-1  would  encompass 
approximately  256  acres,  although  permanent  disturbance  within  this  corridor  would  be  9Z  acres. 
The  total  length  of  GT-A-1  is  approximately  12.1  miles.  Of  the  12-mile  ROW,  approximately 
11.4  miles  would  be  on  BLM  land  and  approximately  0.6  mile  would  be  on  land  owned  in  fee  by  the 
Metropolitan  Water  District  of  Southern  California.  For  the  Gen-Tie  Line,  the  Applicant  proposes 
to  use  steel  monopoles,  which  are  expected  to  be  approximately  135  feet  tall.  Typical  spacing 
between  structures  would  be  approximately  900  to  1,100  feet. 

Red  Bluff  Substation  A would  be  on  approximately  76  acres  of  BLM-administered  land, 
approximately  four  miles  southeast  of  California  State  Route  177,  just  south  of  I- 10.  The  substation 
would  be  constructed  within  the  central  portion  of  the  parcel.  Other  substation-related  Project 
elements  would  require  an  additional  % acres.  These  elements  include  drainage  features,  access  road, 
electrical  distribution  line,  transmission  system  loop-in,  material  yard/ staging  area,  and  a 
telecommunications  site. 

Alternative  2 — Alternate  Action  Alternative  with  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment 

VOith  the  Alternate  Action  Alternative,  the  following  configurations  of  the  three  Project  components 
are  proposed,  resulting  in  approximately  4,1 10  acres  of  permanent  disturbance: 

• Solar  Farm  Layout  B (SF-B); 

• Gen-Tie  Line  B-2  (GT-B-2);  and 

• Red  Bluff  Substation  B. 

Solar  Farm  B is  as  described  for  Alternative  1 . 

GT-B-2  would  exit  the  southwest  corner  of  the  Solar  Farm  site,  would  run  south  along  the  west  side 
of  Kaiser  Road,  then  would  turn  southwest,  approximately  1 .2  miles  north  of  Desert  Center.  Then  it 
would  travel  across  Eagle  Mountain  Road,  finally  turning  south  across  I-IO  to  the  western  location 
that  is  being  considered  for  the  Red  Bluff  Substation  (Red  Bluff  Substation  B).  The  160-foot-wide 
Gen-Tie  corridor  and  additional  fan-shaped  areas  at  corners  used  for  wire  stringing  would 
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encompass  approximately  203  acres,  although  permanent  disturbance  within  this  corridor  would  be 
^ acres.  The  total  length  ot  GT-B-2  would  be  approximately  10  miles.  Of  the  10-mile  ROW, 
approximately  9.4  miles  would  be  on  BLM  land  and  approximately  0.6  mile  would  be  on  land  owned 
in  fee  by  the  Metropolitan  \\  ater  District  of  Southern  California.  The  poles  used  for  the  Cjen-Tie 
Line  would  be  the  same  as  those  described  tor  Alternative  1. 

Red  Bluff  Substation  B would  be  within  a 160-acre  parcel  ot  private  land  south  ot  1-10  at  Eagle 
Mountain  Road.  This  substation  is  expected  to  require  approximately  7^  acres  and  would  be 
generallv  located  in  the  center  of  the  parcel.  Other  substation-related  Project  elements  would  recjuire 
an  additional  3T  acres.  Because  this  substation  site  is  on  a parcel  of  privately  owned  land,  it  would  be 
need  to  be  acquired  and  subsec]uently  owned  by  SCE. 

Alternative  3 — Reduced  Solar  Farm  Footprint  Alternative  wdth  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment 

With  the  Reduced  Solar  Farm  Footprint  Alternative,  the  lollowing  configurations  of  the  three 
Project  components  are  proposed,  resulting  in  approximately  3,303  acres  of  permanent  disturbance: 

• Solar  Farm  Layout  C (SF-C); 

• Gen-Tie  Line  A-2  (GT-A-2);  and 

• Red  Bluff  Substation  A,  with  Access  Road  2. 

SF-C  would  be  in  the  same  general  location  as  SF-B  but  would  be  smaller  to  reduce  overall 
environmental  impacts,  particularly  on  the  desert  tortoise.  The  acreage  required  for  this  layout  would 
be  3,045  acres,  and  the  power  output  would  be  413  MW.  The  construction  schedule  would  be  26 
months,  the  same  as  for  SF-B. 

GT-A-2  would  exit  the  southwest  corner  of  the  DSSF  would  run  for  approximately  4,400  feet  along 
the  east  side  of  Kaiser  Road,  until  it  intersects  with  the  ROW  of  an  existing  SCE  transmission  line. 
Then  it  would  run  to  the  southeast,  along  the  existing  transmission  ROW,  for  approximately 
7.2  miles  then  would  turn  south  for  approximately  0.6  mile.  Then  it  would  continue  due  west  for 
approximately  0.5  mile,  finally  turning  south  cross  I-IO  and  would  continue  approximately  1,000  feet 
(not  along  any  existing  feature)  to  Red  Bluff  Substation  A.  The  GT-A-2  160-foot-wide  Gen-Tie 
corridor  and  additional  fan-shaped  areas  at  corners  used  for  wire  stringing  would  encompass 
approximately  226  acres,  although  permanent  disturbance  within  this  corridor  would  be  8^  acres. 
The  total  length  of  GT-A-2  is  approximately  10.5  miles.  Of  the  10.5-mile  ROW,  6.5  miles  would  be 
on  BLAI  land  and  4.0  miles  would  be  on  private  land.  For  the  portions  on  private  land,  21  separate 
parcels  would  be  crossed. 

Red  Bluff  Substation  A is  as  described  for  Alternative  1 . 

Alternative  4 — No  Issuance  of  a Right-of-Way  Grant  and  No  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment 
(No  Action) 

With  this  No  Action  Alternative,  the  Project  would  not  be  approved  (all  components  of  the  Project 
would  be  denied),  no  ROW  grant  would  be  issued  to  the  Applicant,  and  no  CDCA  Plan  amendment 
would  be  approved  that  would  make  the  land  available  for  large-scale  solar  development. 
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Alternative  5 - No  Issuance  of  a Right-of-Way  Grant  with  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  to 
Identify  the  Area  as  Unsuitable  for  Solar  Development  (No  Project  with  Plan  Amendment) 

W'ith  this  No  Project  Alternative,  the  Project  would  not  be  approved  (all  components  of  the  Project 
would  be  denied),  no  ROW  grant  would  be  issued  to  the  Applicant,  and  the  CDCA  Plan  would  be 
amended  to  identify  the  Project  area  as  unsuitable  for  future  large-scale  solar  energ}'  development. 

Alternative  6 — No  Issuance  of  a Right-of-Way  Grant  with  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  to 
Identify  the  Area  as  Suitable  for  Solar  Development  (No  Project  with  Plan  Amendment) 

Under  this  No  Project  Alternative,  the  Project  would  not  be  approved  (all  components  of  the  Project 
would  be  denied),  no  ROW  grant  would  be  issued  to  the  Applicant,  and  the  CDCA  Plan  would  be 
amended  to  identify  the  Project  area  as  suitable  for  future  large-scale  solar  energ}^  development. 

Features  Common  to  all  Action  Alternatives 

Features  common  to  all  action  alternatives,  regardless  of  the  particular  layout  or  route  selected,  are 
summarized  below. 

The  DSSF,  where  the  power  would  be  generated,  would  encompass  up  to  3,91 2 acres,  consisting  of 
the  following  components: 

• Main  generation  area,  which  includes  PV  arrays,  combining  switchgear,  overhead  lines,  and 
access  corridors; 

• Operations  and  Maintenance  (O&M)  Facility; 

• Solar  Energy  Visitors  Center; 

• On-site  substation  (where  the  voltage  of  the  DSSF-generated  electricity  would  be  stepped  up 
to  220  kV,  which  is  the  voltage  of  the  Gen-Tie  Line);  and 

• Site  security  and  fencing. 

The  Gen-Tie  Line  would  transmit  the  electricity  generated  at  the  DSSF  to  the  regional  transmission 
system,  through  the  Red  Bluff  Substation  where  the  power  from  the  DSSF  would  feed  into  the 
SCE’s  existing  Devers  Palo  Verde  1 (DP VI)  500-kV  transmission  line.  The  Gen-Tie  Line  would  be 
up  to  12.1  miles  long,  encompassing  up  to  256  acres.  For  the  Gen-Tie  Line,  the  Applicant  plans  to 
use  steel  monopoles  135  feet  high  and  approximately  900  to  1,100  feet  apart. 

The  500/220-kV  Red  Bluff  Substation  would  be  on  approximately  76  acres,  with  up  to  an  additional 
96  acres  of  permanent  disturbance  needed  for  related  features,  access  roads,  and  drainage  control.  It 
would  interconnect  the  power  from  the  DSSF  (through  the  Gen-Tie  Line)  to  SCE’s  DPVl 
transmission  line,  which  passes  next  to  the  two  substation  sites  evaluated  in  this  EIS.  Substation 
features  are  as  follows: 

• Transmission  lines  to  connect  the  substation  to  the  DPVl  line; 

• Connection  of  the  PV  Project’s  Gen-Tie  Line  into  the  substation; 

• Modification  of  some  DPV 1 towers  near  the  substation; 

• Construction  of  an  electric  distribution  line  for  substation  light  and  power; 
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• Installation  of  telecommunications  facilities  associated  with  the  Project  and  the  substation; 

• Construction  of  drainage  control  features  outside  (hut  next  to)  the  substation  tootprint;  and 

• Construction  of  new  or  improvements  to  existing  access  roads. 

Project  Implementation  for  Action  Alternatives 

Project  Construction 

The  construction  ot  the  Project  would  begin  once  all  applicable  approvals  and  permits  have  been 
obtained.  Project  construction  is  expected  to  take  approximately  26  months  from  the  beginning  of 
the  construction  process  to  completion  of  construction  of  the  DSSb’,  the  Gen-Tie  Line,  and  Red 
Bluff  Substation.  The  substation  would  be  constructed  on  a schedule  that  allows  interconnection 
and  partial  energization  of  the  DSSF  before  Project  construction  is  complete. 

Operation  and  Facility  Maintenance 

The  DSSF  is  designed  to  have  essentially  no  moving  parts,  no  thermal  cycle,  and  no  water  use  for 
electricip’  generation  or  PV  module  cleaning.  After  completion  of  the  construction  phase  of  the 
Project,  the  only  water  used  would  be  for  domestic  purposes  (drinking,  washing,  flushing  toilets)  in 
the  on-site  facilities,  including  the  O&M  Facility  and  the  \tisitors  Center.  This  simple  Project  design 
would  require  only  limited  maintenance  throughout  its  lifetime. 

Operation  and  maintenance  of  the  proposeci  Project  Gen-Tie  Line  would  involve  periodic 
inspection  via  helicopter  or  truck.  The  interconnection  lines  would  be  maintained  on  an  as-needed 
basis  and  would  include  maintenance  of  access  roads  and  erosion/ drainage  control  structures. 

The  Red  Bluft  Substation  would  be  unstaffed,  and  electrical  equipment  would  be  remotely 
monitored.  SCE  personnel  would  visit  the  substation  three  to  four  times  per  month  for  routine 
maintenance,  which  would  include  equipment  testing,  monitoring,  and  repair. 

Project  Decommissioning 

The  DSSF  has  a minimum  expected  lifetime  of  30  years,  with  an  opportunity  for  a lifetime  of 
50  years  or  more  with  equipment  replacement  and  repowering.  When  the  Project  concludes 
operations,  much  of  the  wire,  steel,  and  modules  that  make  up  the  system  would  be  recycled  to  the 
extent  feasible.  The  Project  components  would  be  deconstructed  and  recycled  or  disposed  of  safely, 
and  the  DSSF  site  could  be  converted  to  other  uses,  in  accordance  with  applicable  land  use 
regulations  in  effect  at  the  time  of  closure.  Consistent  with  BLM  and  NEPA  requirements,  a detailed 
Decommissioning  and  Reclamation  Plan  would  be  developed  to  protect  public  health  and  safety  and 
to  be  environmentally  acceptable. 

Project  Modifications  Since  Publication  of  the  Draft  EIS 

Since  the  Project's  Draft  FAS  was  published,  the  Applicant  has  made  various  minor  changes  in  the  Project  design  that 
are  included  in  this  Final  EIS.  These  changes  have  been  ?nacie  for  such  reasons  as  bnproving  eiTiciency:  reducing  costs: 
avoiding  and  minimi^ng  environmental  impacts;  and  incoiporating  input  from  regulator  agencies,  conifmaiih 
members,  and  other  stakeholders.  The  BUM  has  concluded  that  these  revisions  to  the  Project  would  not  signiiicanth 
increase,  and  in  sonie  situations  would  decrease,  impacts  compared  with  the  impacts  described  in  the  Draft  EIS. 
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The  Project  modifications  include: 

Solar  Farnj  Site  and  Gen-D'e  Line 

• A revised  layout  of  Solar  Farm  facilities  that  reduces  the  footprint  for  Solar  Farm  luryont  B from 
approximately  4,245  acres  to  approxiwateH  3S12  acres  while  achieving  the  same  5 50-M\V  generating 
capacity.  Figure  ES-1  sboivs  the  change  in  the  fooprint. 

• A revised  construction  approach  involving  the  use  of  innovative  site  preparation  techniques  that  reduce  the 
required  volume  of  eaiib  movement,  including:  (1)  a ‘‘disc  and  roll”  tecbnique  that  uses  farm  tractors  to  till 
the  soil  over  much  of  the  Solar  Farm  site  and  then  roll  it  level  and  12)  “microgradinp  ” or  “isolated  cut  and 
fill  and  roll"  of  other  areas  of  the  site  to  trim  off  high  spots  and  use  the  material  to  fill  in  low  spots.  These 
techniques  minimhe  the  area  of  the  Solar  Farm  site  ivhere  conventional  cut  and fiU  grading  will  occur. 

• A modified  approach  to  supplying  water  dining  construction  for  dust  control  and  soil  preparation  throughout 
the  Solar  Farm  site.  The  modified  approach  involves  use  of  several  temporaiy  construction  ponds  for  water 
storage  at  various  locations  around  the  site. 

• Modification  of  the  Gen-Tie  Line  poles  from  a delta  to  a vertical  configuration  to  provide  the  oppoiiunity  to 
co-locate  transmission  lines  for  possible  additional  projects  in  the  area. 

Ked  Bhif  Substation 

• An  emergency  diesel  poivered  generator  for  a back-up  power  source. 

• A well  to  provide  dust  control  during  construction  and  to  sen>e  a septic  system  for  periodic  operational  visits  by 
employees. 

• A septic  system  and  restroom  for  employees  during  operational  activities. 

• A material  yard!  staging  area  adjacent  to  the  substation  fooprint. 

Fhe  Project  modifications,  noted  above,  are  incoiporated  into  the  action  alternatives  and  reflected  in  the  text,  tables, 
and  figures  in  Chapters  2,  3 and  4,  unless  othenvise  indicated. 

Alternatives  Considered  but  Eliminated  from  Further  Analysis 

Alternatives  not  carried  forward  did  not  meet  Project  purpose  and  need  or  Project  objectives,  were 
deemed  to  be  technically  disadvantageous,  or  had  greater  environmental  impacts  than  the  currently 
proposed  Project  alternatives.  These  alternatives  were  considered  but  eliminated  from  further 
analysis: 

• Larger  Project  within  the  Project  Study  Area; 

• Direct  Desert  Tortoise  Avoidance  Alternative  within  the  Project  Study  Area; 

• Private  Land  in  the  Chuckwalla  Valley; 

• Contaminated  Sites  Near  the  Devers-Palo  Verde  Corridor; 

• Alternative  BLM  Land; 

• Alternate  Nonrenewable  Power  Generating  Technologies; 

• Concentrating  Solar  Power  Technologies; 
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• Wind  Energy; 

• Alternative  Transmission  and  Interconnection  Locations; 

• Distributed  and  Rooftop  Photovoltaics;  and 

• Underground  installation  of  Gen-Tie  IJnes. 

ES.4  Public  and  Agency  Coordination 

The  BLM,  DOE,  and  California  Public  Utilities  Commission  rely  on  the  public  to  help  identify  key 
issues,  to  suggest  a range  of  alternatives  and  appropriate  mitigation,  and  to  comment  on  the 
environmental  analysis. 

Public  Scoping  Process  and  Summary 

The  BLM  published  a Notice  of  Intent  (NOI)  to  prepare  an  EIS  on  Januar}^  13,  2010,  in  the  Federal 
Register,  Volume  75,  Number  8.  Publication  of  the  NOI  began  a 30-day  comment  period  that  ended 
Februar)^  12,  2010.  The  BLM  established  a Web  site,  with  Project  information  describing  the  various 
methods  for  providing  pubUc  comment  on  the  Project  and  including  an  e-mail  address  where 
comments  could  be  sent  electronically.  (Refer  to  Section  5.3.2  for  the  Web  site  and  e-mail 
addresses.) 

Notification  for  a public  scoping  meeting,  held  on  January'  28,  2010,  was  posted  on  the  BLM’s  Web 
site  and  was  e-mailed  to  the  local  newspaper,  Tbe  Desert  Sun,  on  January  13,  2010.  In  addition, 
notices  were  sent  by  certified  mail  to  responsible  and  trustee  agencies  under  CEQA,  to  all 
landowners  within  300  feet  of  the  Project  boundary,  and  to  other  interested  parties. 

A public  scoping  meeting  was  held  on  Januar)^  28,  2010,  at  the  University  of  Riverside  Palm  Desert 
Graduate  Center,  75-080  Frank  Sinatra  Drive,  Palm  Desert,  California.  Sunlight  made  a presentation 
describing  the  Project,  and  the  BLM  made  presentations  describing  the  environmental  review 
process.  Twenty-two  people  wrote  their  names  on  a voluntart^  sign-in  sheet. 

Fourteen  comment  letters  were  received  during  the  scoping  comment  period  that  ended  on 
February  12,  2010.  Comments  were  received  on  the  following  categories:  purpose  and  need, 
alternatives  development,  air  resources  (air  sheds),  water  resources  (surface  and  groundwater), 
biological  resources  (vegetation  and  wildlife),  cultural  resources,  visual  resources,  land  use  and 
special  designations,  public  health  and  safety,  noise  and  vibration,  recreation,  socioeconomics, 
environmental  justice,  and  cumulative  impacts.  Comments  received  during  scoping  are  addressed  in 
the  analysis  of  impacts  in  this  EIS. 

Public  Outreach  Activities 

First  Solar  has  engaged  in  additional  public  outreach  for  the  Desert  Sunlight  Project  in  order  to 
further  promote  public  participation  in  the  development  plans  for  the  Project.  These  activities 
include  meetings  held  with  individuals  and  groups  commenting  on  the  Project,  additional  workshops 
held  in  the  local  community  providing  direct  access  for  the  community  to  ask  questions  and 
comment  on  the  Project,  and  discussions  with  local,  state,  and  federal  government  officials  and 
meetings  with  individual  groups.  Based  on  these  discussions.  First  Solar  conducted  additional 
environmental  studies  to  help  further  assess  potential  environmental  effects  of  the  Project, 
considered  additional  alternatives  to  provide  a greater  range  of  reasonable  alternatives  for  the 
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Project,  and  adjusted  the  Project  alternative  boundaries  to  lessen  the  potential  environmental 
impacts  of  the  Project.  Information  collected  or  developed  as  a result  of  these  meetings  was 
provided  to  the  BLM  and  has  been  incorporated  into  this  document. 

Agency  Coordination 

Federal,  state,  and  local  permits  and  approvals  would  he  recjuired  before  construction  and  operation 
ot  the  Project,  or  any  action  alternative,  could  proceed.  A list  of  the  major  permits,  approvals,  and 
consultations  recjuired  is  presented  in  the  FdS.  The  Applicants  (Sunlight  and  SCE)  would  be 
responsible  for  obtaining  all  permits  and  approvals  required  to  implement  any  authorized  activities. 

Federal  agencies  rec|uiring  permits  for  one  or  more  Project  components  are  the  following: 

• BLM; 

• DOE;  and 

• US  Fish  and  Wildlife  Servdce. 

State  agencies  requiring  permits  for  one  or  more  Project  components  are  as  follows: 

• California  Department  of  Fish  and  Game; 

• Regional  VCAter  Quality  Control  Board; 

• California  Independent  System  Operator; 

• California  Public  Utilities  Commission; 

• California  Department  of  Transportation; 

• South  Coast  Air  QualiU"  Management  District;  and 

• Native  American  Heritage  Commission. 

Local  agencies  requiring  permits  for  one  or  more  Project  components  are  as  follows: 

• Riverside  Countt^;  and 

• Metropolitan  Water  District  of  Southern  California. 

ES.5  Summary  of  Environmental  Consequences 

The  analysis  contained  in  this  FIS  indicates  that  the  potential  environmental  effects  from 
implementation  of  the  proposed  Project  (or  one  of  the  other  action  alternatives)  would  result  in 
adverse  effects,  although  most  can  be  reduced  with  mitigation.  However,  the  impacts  on  air 
resources,  cultural  resources,  and  visual  resources  cannot  be  reduced  to  less  than  significant  and  are 
unavoidable. 

Table  ES-2  provides  a summaty^  of  impacts  by  alternative;  Table  ES-3  provides  a summary  of  all 
measures  identified  by  Sunlight  or  SCE,  measures  required  by  law,  regulation,  or  policy,  and 
additional  measures  identified  by  the  BLM. 
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Table  ES-2 

Summan,'  of  Project  Impacts  by  Alternative 


Resource 

Alternative  1 

Proposed  Action  Alternative 

Alternative  2 

Alternate  Action  Alternative 

Alternative  3 

Reduced  Footprint  Alternative 

Alternative  4 
No  Action 
(No  ROW  Grant, 
No  PA) 

Alternative  5 
No  Action: 

ROW  Grant,  PA 
to  Exclude  Solar 

Alternative  6 
No  Action: 

No  ROW  Grant, 
PA  to  Allow  Solar 

3.2/4. 2 Air  Resources 

Construction:  Construction  activities  and  associated  vehicle  traffic  would  generate  emissions  of 
criteria  pollutants  and  hazardous  air  pollutants.  Daily  construction-related  emissions  for  SF-B 
would  exceed  SCAQMD  regional  emissions  significance  thresholds  for  reactive  organic 
compounds,  nitrogen  oxides,  carbon  mono.\jde,  PMIO,  and  PM2.5. 

Similar  to  Proposed  Action 

Similar  to  Proposed  Action 

No  Impact 

No  Impact 

Similar  to  Proposed 
Action 

Operations-.  Operational  emissions  would  involve  vehicle  travel  by  Solar  Farm  employees  or  other 
employees  conducting  periodic  inspections  or  maintenance  activit\'  along  the  Gen-Tie  Line  or  at 
the  Red  Bluff  Substation.  Emissions  would  be  minor. 

Same  as  Proposed  Action 

Similar  to  Proposed  .’\ction 

No  Impact 

No  Impact 

Similar  to  Proposed 
Action 

Decommissioning.  Emissions  would  be  comparable  in  p’pe  and  magnitude,  but  likely  lower  than,  the 
construction  emissions. 

Same  as  Proposed  Action 

Similar  to  Proposed  Action 

No  Impact 

No  Impact 

Similar  to  Proposed 
Action 

3.3/4.3  Veeetation 

Construction:  Permanent  removal  of  4,066  acres  of  creosote  bush  scrub,  96  acres  of  desert  dr\'  wash 
woodland,  6 special  status  plant  species,  and  297  acres  of  jurisdictional  resources  (includes  desert 
dr)’  wash  woodland). 

Permanent  removal  of  4,005 
acres  of  creosote  bush  scrub,  93 
acres  of  desert  dry  wash 
woodland,  5 special  status  plant 
species,  and  290  acres  of 
jurisdictional  resources  (includes 
desert  dry  wash  woodland). 

Permanent  removal  of 
3,174  acres  of  creosote  bush 
scrub,  97  acres  of  desert  dr)-  wash 
woodland,  6 special  status  plant 
species,  and  197  acres  of 
jurisdictional  resources  (includes 
desert  dr\-  wash  wtjodland). 

No  Impact 

No  Impact 

Similar  to  Proposed 
Action 

Operations:  Changes  in  the  site’s  geomorphic  conditions  and  site  hydrolog)’  could  adversely  affect 
hydrolog)’  and  water  quality  of  desert  dry  wash  woodland  and  jurisdictional  resources  located 
downstream  of  site.  Maintenance  of  access  roads  has  potential  to  introduce  dust  and  invasive 
Species  into  areas  immediately  adjacent  to  the  site. 

Same  as  Proposed  Action 

Same  as  Pnjposed  Action 

No  Impact 

No  Impact 

Similar  to  Proposed 
Action 

Decommissioning.  Decommissioning  activities  have  potential  to  introduce  dust  and  invasive  species 
into  areas  immediately  adjacent  to  the  site. 

Same  as  Proposed  Action 

Same  as  Proposed  Action 

No  Impact 

No  Impact 

Similar  to  Proposed 
Action 

3.4/4.4  WildUfe 

Construction:  Construction  would  result  in  permanent  habitat  loss  for  wildlife,  including  special 
status  wildlife  and  breeding  and  foraging  habitat  for  non-special  status  species.  Construction 
would  also  result  in  the  permanent  disturbance  of  190  acres  of  the  Chuckwalla  DVC'MA  and  18*^ 
acres  of  the  Chuckwalla  desert  tortoise  CHU.  Trash  and  debris  generated  by  construction 
acm  ities  could  attract  predators  of  desert  tortoise,  common  ravens,  to  the  site. 

Similar  to  Proposed  Action. 
Fewer  acres  of  Chuckwalla 
DW'MA  (56  acres)  and 
Chuckwalla  CHU  (139  acres) 
would  be  affected. 

Similar  to  Proposed  Action. 
Similiar  acres  of  Chuckwalla 
DVCALA  (162  acres)  and 
Chuckwalla  ('HU  (166  acres) 
would  be  allected. 

No  Impact 

No  Impact 

Similar  to  Proposed 
Action 

Operations-.  Permanent  occupation  of  the  site  by  employees  could  also  introduce  trash  into  the  area 
which  could  attract  common  ravens.  Transmission  line  towers  provide  artificial  perches  and  nest 
sites  for  raptors  and  ravens  and,  therefore,  could  also  attract  common  raven  to  the  area. 

Same  as  Proposed  .Action 

Same  as  Proposed  Action 

No  Impact 

No  Impact 

Similar  to  Proposed 
Action 

Decommissioning.  Trash  and  debris  generated  by  decommissioning  activities  could  attract  predators 
of  desert  tortoise,  common  ravens,  to  the  site. 

Same  as  Proposed  Action 

Same  as  Proposed  .Action 

No  Impact 

No  Impact 

Similar  to  Proposed 
Action 

3.5/4. 5 Climate  Change 

Construction:  Construction  activities  and  associated  vehicle  traffic  would  generate  emissions  of 
(jHG  pollutants. 

Similar  to  Proposed  Action 

Similar  to  Proposed  Action 

No  Impact 

No  Impact 

Similar  to  Proposed 
Action 

Operations:  O&M  activities  for  the  Project  would  be  small  sources  of  on-going  GH(»  emissions. 
Only  the  solar  farm  facility  would  have  on-site  employees.  However,  the  annual  GHG  emissions 
generated  by  O&M  acnvitics  at  Project  facilities  would  be  more  than  off-set  by  the  avoided 
greenhouse  gas  emissions  that  result  from  solar-based  clecmcal  power  generation  that  effectively 
displaces  other  sources  of  power  generation. 

Same  as  Proposed  Action 

Similar  to  Proposed  Action 

No  Impact 

No  Impact 

Similar  to  Proposed 
Action 

Decommissioning.  Greenhouse  gas  emissions  from  facility-  decommissioning  would  be  generally 
similar  in  nature  to  those  of  facility  construction,  but  emission  quantities  would  likely  be  less  than 
those  generated  by  construcGon  activities. 

Same  as  Proposed  Action 

Similar  to  Proposed  Action 

No  Impact 

No  Impact 

Similar  to  Proposed 
Action 
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Table  ES-2  (continued) 

Summary  of  Project  Impacts  by  Alternative 


Resource 

Alternative  1 

Proposed  Action  Alternative 

Alternative  2 

Alternate  Action  Alternative 

Alternative  3 

Reduced  Footprint  Alternative 

Alternative  4 
No  Action 
(No  ROW  Grant, 
No  PA) 

Alternative  5 
No  Action: 

ROW  Grant,  PA 
to  Exclude  Solar 

Alternative  6 
No  Action: 

No  ROW  Grant, 
PA  to  Allow  Solar 

3.6/4.6  Cultural  Resources 

Construction-.  ConstructK>n  would  direcdy  impact  at  least  57  sites  within  the  footprint  of  alternative 
components.  Twenty  of  the  sites  arc  potentially  (^IRHR-eligiblc.  In  addition,  construcaon  would 
directly  impact  the  potential  DTC-CA^L'\  Historic  District  and  the  North  Chuckwalla  PetrogKph 
District  (CA-RlV-1383,  NRHP-listed).  Construction  would  indirectly  impact  the  historic 
landscapes  of  the  Colorado  Rjver  Aqueduct  (N RHP-eligible),  the  North  (ihuckwalla  Mountains 
Quarry-  Distnet  (CA-RIV-1814,  NRHP-listed),  and  prehistoric  site  CA-RIV-330  (NRHP-eligible) 
by  constructing  modern  elements  that  would  disturb  the  historic  setting  of  these  resources. 

Native  American  consultation  is  on-going  at  this  time  and  may  find  that  sacred  sites,  TCTs,  or 
traditional  use  areas  are  present  within  or  near  the  Alternative  1 construction  area.  Construcaon 
may  directly  disturb  Native  American  resources,  impede  access  to  these  areas,  or  othervvise 
disrupt  traditional  practices. 


Construction'.  Construction  would 
directly  impact  42  sites  within  the 
footprint  of  alternative 
components.  Twenty-one  of  the 
sites  are  potentially  CRHR- 
eligible  and  assumed  to  be 
NRHP-eligible.  Thirteen  are 
believed  to  be  associated  with  the 
DTC-C.AAIA  Historic  District. 

All  Project  components  would 
have  indirect  audible  and  visual 
impacts  on  the  historic 
landscapes  of  the  Colorado  River 
Aqueduct  (NRHP-eligible), 

North  Chuckwalla  Petroglyph 
Distnet  (CA-RI\'-1383,  NRHP- 
listed),  North  Chuckwalla 
Mountains  Quarty  District  (CA- 
RlV-1814,  NRHP-listed),  and 
prehistoric  site  CA-RIV-330 
(NRHP-eligible)  by  constructing 
modern  elements  that  would 
disturb  the  historic  setting  of 
these  resources. 


Construction:  Construction  would  No  Impact 

directly  impact  41  sites  witliin  the 

fotitpnnt  of  alternative 

components,  as  well  as  the 

potential  DTOCAMA  Historic 

district  and  the  North 

Chuckwalla  Petroghph  District 

(CA-RIV-1383,  NRHP-hsted). 

Fourteen  are  potentially  CRHR- 
eligible,  nine  of  these  are  believed 
to  be  associated  with  the  DTC, 
and  one  is  a contributing,  NRHP- 
listed  site  in  the  North 
Chuckwalla  Petroghph  District. 

All  Project  components  would 
indirectly  impact  the  historic 
landscapes  ol  the  Colorado  River 
Aqueduct  (NRHP-eligible),  the 
North  Chuckwalla  Mountains 
Quarr,'  Distnet  (CA-RI\'-1814, 

NRHP-listed),  and  prehistoric 
site  CA-RI\'-330  (NRHP-eligible) 
by  constructing  modern  elements 
that  would  disturb  the  historic 
setting  of  these  resources. 


No  Impact 


Similar  to  Proposed 
Action 


Native  American  impacts  would 

be  the  same  as  for  the  Proposed  Native  Amencan  impacts  would 
Action.  be  the  same  as  for  the  Proposed 

Action. 

Operationr.  (^.ScM  would  primarily  have  indirect  impacts  on  the  historic  landscapes  of  five  Similar  to  Proposed  Action  Similar  to  Proposed  Action  No  Impact  No  Impact 

resources  and  possibly  an  unknown  number  of  Native  American  resources,  stemming  from  new 

construction  within  these  landscapes  that  would  not  be  in  keeping  with  the  historic  nature  and 

setting  of  the  resources.  The  presence  of  Project  components  may  c.xclude  Native  .\mcrican 

access  to  resources  of  traditional  significance  or  detract  from  the  viewshed  of  a sacred  site, 

traditional  use  area,  or  TCP. 

Decommissioning.  Decommissioning  would  restore  the  historic  landscapes  of  three  other  NRHP-  Similar  to  Proposed  Action  Similar  to  Proposed  Action  No  Impact  No  Impact 

eligible  or  -listed  cultural  resources.  Additionally,  the  viewshed  of  possible  sacred  sites,  TCPs,  and 

traditional  use  areas  would  be  restored,  as  would  access  by  Native  Americans  to  use  such  areas 

within  the  Project  area.  However,  direct  impacts  on  one  potential  historic  distnet  and  another 

NRHP-  and  CRHR-listed  district  would  remain  since  construction  of  Alternative  1 would 

permanently  impact  sites  that  contribute  to  these  districts. 


Similar  to  Proposed 
Action 


Similar  to  Proposed 
Action 
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Table  ES-2  (continued) 

Summary  of  Project  Impacts  by  Alternative 


Alternative  1 

Resource  Proposed  Action  Alternative 

Alternative  2 

Alternate  Action  Alternative 

Alternative  3 

Reduced  Footprint  Alternative 

Alternative  4 
No  Action 
(No  ROW  Grant, 
No  PA) 

Alternative  5 
No  Action: 

ROW  Grant,  PA 
to  Exclude  Solar 

Alternative  6 
No  Action: 

No  ROW  Grant, 
PA  to  Allow  Solar 

"S.l  1^.1  Paleontolosical  Resources 

Construction:  Construction  would  have  low  potential  for  direct  impacts  on  vertebrate  fossils  and 
other  scicntificallv  valuable  paleontolojiical  resources. 

Same  as  Proposed  Action 

Same  as  Proposed  Action 

No  Impact 

No  Impact 

Similar  to  Proposed 
Action 

Operations'.  Same  as  for  construction. 

Same  as  Proposed  Action 

Same  as  Proposed  Action 

No  Impact 

No  Impact 

Similar  to  Proposed 
Action 

Decommissioning.  Same  as  for  construction. 

Same  as  Proposed  Action 

Same  as  Proposed  Action 

No  Impact 

No  Impact 

Similar  to  Proposed 
Action 

3.8/4. 8 Gcoloffv  and  Soil  Resources 

Construction:  Construction  would  increase  exposure  of  people  and/or  propert)'  to  seismic  hazards 
and  increase  erosion  of  soils  from  wind  and  water. 

Same  as  Proposed  Action 

Same  as  Proposed  Action 

No  Impact 

No  Impact 

Similar  to  Proposed 
Action 

Operations'.  O&M  would  increase  exposure  of  people  and/or  propern*  to  seismic  hazards. 

Same  as  Proposed  Action 

Same  as  Proposed  Action 

No  Impact 

No  Impact 

Similar  to  Proposed 
.\ction 

Decommissionings;-  Same  as  for  construction. 

Same  as  Proposed  Action 

Same  as  Proposed  Action 

No  Impact 

No  Impact 

Similar  to  Proposed 
Action 

3. 9/4.9  Lands  and  Realty 

Construction:  Construction  would  develop  4,165  acres,  primarily  consisting  of  generally 
undeveloped  BLM-administered  land,  including  0.0003  percent  of  the  Chuckwalla  DWMA  and 
CHU,  and  a small  amount  of  M\X'D  and  private  land,  precluding  other  uses  of  these  lands. 
Additional  acreage  would  temporarily  be  disturbed  during  construction  for  access  roads,  staging 
areas,  and  similar  purposes  necessary  for  construction  to  take  place.  All  portions  of  the 
development  that  would  be  on  BLM-administered  land  would  be  compatible  with  the  CDC.\ 
Plan. 

Similar  to  Proposed  Action 
(4,100  acres  vs  4,165  acres) 

Fewer  acres  developed  than 
Proposed  Action  (3,292  acres  vs 
4,165) 

No  Impact 

No  Impact 

Similar  to  Proposed 
Action 

Operations:  ( )&M  would  continue  use  of  land  for  the  proposed  Project,  thereby  precluding  other 
potential  uses  of  the  area. 

Same  as  Proposed  Action 

Same  as  Proposed  Action 

No  Impact 

No  Impact 

Similar  to  Proposed 
Action 

Decommissioning.  Decommissioning  would  make  the  land  available  for  other  uses. 

Same  as  Proposed  Action 

Same  as  Proposed  Action 

No  Impact 

No  Impact 

Similar  to  Proposed 
Action 

3.10/4.10  Noise  and  Vibration 

Constructiofr.  Construction  activities  for  all  Project  components  would  generate  temporar)’  increases  in 
local  noise  levels.  On-site  noise  levels  would  diminish  rapidly  with  increasing  distance  from  the  active 
construction  operations.  Noise  levels  from  on-site  construction  acti\it\'  and  construction-related  traffic 
would  not  exceed  Riverside  Count}*  land  use  compatibilit}-  standards  at  existing  residences.  Temporarv 
noise  impacts  to  wildlife  would  be  limited  to  the  construction  sites  and  immediatclv  adjacent  locations. 
Cjround  vibrations  from  construction  equipment  would  not  be  perceptible  at  existing  residences  near 
the  construcDon  sites. 

Same  as  Proposed  Action 

Same  as  Proposed  Action 

No  Impact 

No  Impact 

Similar  to  Proposed 
Action 

Operations:  ( )pcrational  noise  levels  at  the  Solar  Farm  would  be  limited  to  occasional  vehicle  use 
within  the  site,  minor  maintenance  activities,  and  low  equipment  noise  from  PCS  stations  and  the 
on-site  substation.  Daytime  and  nighttime  operational  noise  levels  from  the  Solar  Farm  would  be 
comparable  to  existing  background  noise  levels  at  the  propern*  line.  GT-A-1  would  have  no 
operational  noise  levels.  Red  Bluff  Substation  A would  generate  an  operational  CNKl.  level  of 
about  60  dB.\  outside  the  Substation  propert}'  line,  but  there  arc  no  noise-sensitive  land  uses  near 
the  Substatitm  site. 

Same  as  Proposed  Action 

Same  as  Proposed  Action 

No  Impact 

No  Impact 

Similar  to  Proposed 
Action 

Decommissioning.  Noise  and  vibration  impacts  of  faciliu'  decommissioning  would  be  similar  to 
those  of  facility’  construction,  but  noise  and  vibration  levels  would  likely  be  less  than  those 
generated  bv  construction  activities. 

Same  as  Proposed  Action 

Same  as  Proposed  Action 

No  Impact 

No  Impact 

Similar  to  Proposed 
.Action 
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Table  ES-2  (continued) 

Summary  of  Project  Impacts  by  Alternative 


Alternative  4 

Alternative  5 

Alternative  6 

No  Action 

No  Action: 

No  Action: 

Alternative  1 

Alternative  2 

Alternative  3 

(No  ROW  Grant, 

ROW  Grant,  PA 

No  ROW  Grant, 

Resource  Proposed  Action  Alternative 

Alternate  Action  Alternative 

Reduced  Footprint  Alternative 

No  PA) 

to  Exclude  Solar 

PA  to  Allow  Solar 

3.11/4.11  Public  Health  and  Safetv/Hazardous  Materials 

Comtrucliotr.  Construction  would  increase  the  exposure  of  people  and  the  environment  to  hazards 
related  to: 

Same  as  Proposed  .Action 

Same  as  Proposed  Action 

No  Impact 

No  Impact 

Similar  to  Proposed 
Action 

• Hazardous  Matcrials/Hazardous  W aste; 

• Emergency  Evacuation  and  Emergency  Response  Plans; 

• Wildfire;  and 

• Intentionally  Destructive  Acts. 

The  185-foot  tower  at  the  telecom  site  (asociated  with  the  Red  Bluff  Substation)  has  the  potential 
to  increase  hazards  because  of  the  nearby  private  airstrip. 

Operations-.  Potential  increase  in  hazards  associated  with  the  ()&M  of  the  185-foot 
telecommunication  site  tower. 

Same  as  Proposed  Action 

Same  as  Proposed  Action 

No  Impact 

No  Impact 

Similar  to  Proposed 
Action 

Decommissioning.  Decommissioning  of  Red  Bluff  Substation  would  decrease  hazards  associated 
with  the  185-foot  microwave  tower  at  the  telecom  site. 

Same  as  Proposed  .Action 

Same  as  Proposed  .Action 

No  Impact 

No  Impact 

Similar  to  Proposed 
Action 

3.12/4.12  Recreation 

Construction:  Construction  of  SF-B  would  close  a portion  of  one  OH\'  route;  however,  other  travel 
fipaons  exist  in  the  area.  There  are  no  OHV  or  travel  routes  within  GT-.\-l  and  Red  Bluff 

Same  as  Proposed  .Action 

Same  as  Proposed  Action  except 
that  there  would  be  no  impact  to 

No  Impact 

No  Impact 

Similar  to  Proposed 
Action 

Substation  A.  Construction  of  the  visitor’s  center  could  have  beneficial  impacts  to  the  area. 

OHV  or  recreatitinal  activities  as 
construction  of  SF-C  would  not 
require  that  the  three  OHV 
routes  in  the  vicinity  be  closed  or 
rerouted. 

Operations:  Similar  to  construction. 

Same  as  Proposed  .Action 

Same  as  Proposed  Action 

No  Impact 

No  Impact 

Similar  to  Proposed 
Action 

Decommissioning.  Similar  to  construction. 

Same  as  Proposed  Action 

Same  as  Proposed  Action 

No  Impact 

No  Impact 

Similar  to  Proposed 
Action 

3.13/4.13  Socioeconomic  and  Environmental  justice 

Construction:  SF-B  and  the  Red  Blufl  Substation  A are  situated  on  Bl^M  land  and,  as  such,  the 
construction  of  these  facilities  would  not  displace  either  local  or  regional  businesses  or  residents, 
nor  would  it  result  in  a substantial  reduction  in  employment  or  income  in  the  regional  and  local 
economy.  They  would  result  in  short-term  increases  in  regional  employment  and  income  if  the 
construction  crew  hired  to  work  on  the  Project  were  not  previously  employed.  It  could  indirectly 
generate  increased  expenditures,  income,  and  employment  in  the  local  economics  in  which  the 
construction  workforce  spends  its  earnings  and  would  generate  direct  expenditures  in  the  regional 
economy  for  equipment,  supplies,  and  ser\’ices. 

Same  as  Proposed  .Action 

Same  as  Proposed  .Action 

No  Impact 

No  Impact 

Similar  to  Proposed 
Action 

No  impacts  that  could  occur  to  environmental  justice  populations  would  be  disproportionate  to 
these  populations. 

Operations.  O&M  for  the  Project  would  not  result  in  measurable  impacts  on  socioeconomics  of 
the  region  or  local  communities.  Likewise,  no  impacts  that  could  result  from  (,)&M  on 
environmental  justice  populations  would  be  disproportionate  to  these  populations.  Operations 
would  not  displace  either  businesses  or  residents,  nor  would  it  substantially  reduce  the 
employment  or  income  in  the  regional  economy. 

Same  as  Proposed  Action 

Same  as  Proposed  Action 

No  Impact 

No  Impact 

Similar  to  Proposed 
Action 

Decommissioning.  The  decommissioning  of  Project  components  would  result  in  short-term  impacts 
on  the  regional  economy  in  Riverside  Count)’  through  an  increase  in  employment  required  to 
decommission  the  DSSF.  Once  completely  removed,  potential  long-term  impacts  include  a 
reduction  of  propert)’  tax  revenue  because  the  land  would  no  longer  be  developed  and  improved, 
thereby  eliminating  the  requisite  propert\’  tax. 

Same  as  Proposed  Action 

Same  as  Proposed  .Action 

No  Impact 

No  Impact 

Similar  to  Proposed 
Action 
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Table  ES-2  (continued) 

Summary  of  Project  Impacts  by  Alternative 


Resource 

Alternative  1 

Proposed  Action  Alternative 

Alternative  2 

Alternate  Action  Alternative 

Alternative  3 

Reduced  Footprint  Alternative 

Alternative  4 
No  Action 
(No  ROW  Grant, 
No  PA) 

Alternative  5 
No  Action: 

ROW  Grant,  PA 
to  Exclude  Solar 

Alternative  6 
No  Action: 

No  ROW  Grant, 
PA  to  Allow  Solar 

3.14/4.14  Special  Designations 

Constmetion:  Construction  of  SF-B  and  Red  Bluff  Substation  A would  cause  temporan-  indirect 
impacts  on  the  Joshua  Tree  W ilderness  Area  and  Chuckwalla  Mountains  W ilderness.  Indirect 

Same  as  Proposed  Action 

Similar  to  Proposed  Action, 
slighdy  reduced  impacts  for  SF-C 

No  Impact 

No  Impact 

Similar  to  Proposed 
Action 

impacts  would  be  associated  with  fugitive  dust,  noise,  and  nighttime  lighting.  Construction  would 
not  cause  impacts  on  cultural  resources  within  Alligator  Rock  ACEC. 


Operations:  06cM  of  SF-B  would  cause  permanent  indirect  impacts  on  users  of  the  Joshua  Tree 
Wilderness  Area. 

Same  as  Proposed  Action 

Same  as  Proposed  Action 

No  Impact 

No  Impact 

Similar  to  Proposed 
Action 

Decommissioning.  Similar  to  construction  and  O&M. 

Same  as  Proposed  Action 

Same  as  Proposed  Action 

No  Impact 

No  Impact 

Similar  to  Prcjposed 
Action 

3.15/4.15  Transportation  and  Public  Access 

Constmetiorr.  Delay  at  intersections  would  increase  slighdy;  however,  the  LOS  of  intersections 

Same  as  Proposed  .Action 

Same  as  Pniposed  Action 

No  Impact 

No  Impact 

Similar  to  Proposed 

would  remain  at  “A”. 

Action 

Portions  of  the  Project  would  overlap  low-level  military’  flight  paths. 

The  Telecom  Site  would  be  approximately  5,500  feet  from  the  runway  of  the  former  Desert 
Center  Airport. 

Project-generated  traffic  would  contribute  to  deterioration  of  local  roads. 

Road  or  lane  closures,  traffic  rerouting,  and  other  traffic  controls  (such  as  flaggers)  would  be 
required  for  short  durations  during  construction  of  GT-A-1  for  certain  activities  such  as  wire 
stringing  across  roads. 


Operations.  Minimal  traffic  impacts.  No  impacts  for  other  issues. 

Same  as  Proposed  Action 

Same  as  Proposed  Action 

No  Impact 

No  impact 

Similar  to  Proposed 
Action 

Decommissioning.  Similar  to  construction. 

Same  as  Proposed  Action 

Same  as  Proposed  Action 

No  Impact 

No  Impact 

Similar  to  Proposed 
Action 

3.16/4.16  Visual  Resources 

Construction:  Construction  would  result  in  the  permanent  disturbance  of  approximately  4,165  acres. 
Impacts  from  construction  activities,  equipment,  and  vehicles  would  be  visible  and  changes  to  the 
characteristic  landscape  from  construction  would  alter  visual  resources.  For  KOPs  1,  2,  and  5,  the 
degree  of  contrast  would  comply  with  interim  \isual  management  Class  II  and  III  objectives.  For 
KOPs  3,  4,  and  6,  the  strong  degree  of  contrast  would  not  comply  with  interim  visual 
management  Class  11  and  III  objectives. 

Similar  to  Proposed  Action 

Similar  to  Proposed  Action 

No  Impact 

No  Impact 

Similar  to  Proposed 
Action 

Operations.  Impacts  from  ( )&M  would  be  \isible  and  changes  to  the  characteristic  landscape 
would  alter  visual  resources.  For  KOPs  1,  2,  and  5,  the  degree  of  contrast  would  complv  with 
interim  visual  management  Class  II  and  111  objectives.  Due  to  the  proximiu'  of  KOPs  3,  4,  and  6 
to  Project  components,  the  degree  of  contrast  would  not  comply  with  intenm  visual  management 
Class  II  and  III  objectives. 

Similar  to  Proposed  Action 

Similar  to  Proposed  Action 

No  Impact 

No  Impact 

Similar  to  Proposed 
Action 

Decommissioning.  Decommissioning  would  result  in  rehabilitating  approximately  4,165  acres. 
Impacts  from  decommissioning  would  be  visible.  Changes  to  the  characteristic  landscape  from 
decommissioning  would  restore  the  natural  visual  resources  to  the  landscape.  This  would  not 
occur  unal  the  end  of  the  Project  lifespan,  which  could  be  greater  than  50  years.  Due  to  the  slow 
pace  of  natural  desert  ecology’,  however,  it  would  likely  take  decades  after  decommissioning  for 
the  landscape  to  resemble  the  existing  conditions.  The  level  of  change  to  the  characteristic 
landscape  would  comply  with  intenm  visual  management  Class  11  and  111  objectives. 
Decommissioning  activities  would  be  expected  to  leave  the  landscape  in  a condition  that  does  not 

Similar  to  Proposed  Action 

Similar  to  Proposed  Action 

No  Impact 

No  Impact 

Similar  to  Proposed 
.Action 

attract  attennon. 
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Tabic  ES-2  (continued) 

Summary  of  Project  Impacts  by  Alternative 

Alternative  1 

Alternative  2 

Alternative  3 

Alternative  4 
No  Action 
(No  ROW  Grant, 

Alternative  5 
No  Action: 

ROW  Grant,  PA 

Alternative  6 
No  Action: 

No  ROW  Grant, 

Resource 

Proposed  Action  Alternative 

Alternate  Action  Alternative 

Reduced  Footprint  Alternative 

No  PA) 

to  Exclude  Solar 

PA  to  Allow  Solar 

3.17/4.17  Water  Resources 

Construction'.  Proposed  Project  water  demand  would  be  approximately  703  APl’  for  the  26-month  Similar  to  Pnjposed  Action  Similar  to  Proposed  Action,  No  Impact  No  Impact  Similar  to  Proposed 

construction  penod,  or  approximately  25  percent  of  the  available  surplus  inflow  to  the  although  slightly  reduced  impacts  Action 

groundwater  basin  (estimated  to  be  2,600  to  3,300  APt^. 


Decompaction  of  the  soil  over  36  percent  of  SF-B  footprint  would  minimize  any  reduction  in 
groundwater  recharge  caused  by  compacting  the  surface  soil  during  construction. 

Drawdown  in  the  aquifer  in  the  viciniu’  of  the  well  used  to  provide  water  for  construction  would 
be  a maximum  of  approximately  18  feet,  with  minor  drawdown  extending  more  than  one  mile 
from  the  pumping  well.  Impacts  would  be  temporaiy  since  they  would  occur  only  during 
construction. 

Construction  would  alter  surface  drainage  patterns,  but  hydrologic  modeling  indicated  that 
construction  would  result  in  minor  changes  in  the  100-year  storm  characteristics. 

Runoff  from  storms  could  transport  spilled  substances  off  site  into  intermittent  stream  channels. 
Potential  for  flooding  would  not  significantly  increase  during  construction  of  SF-B.  GT-A-1 
would  not  increase  flooding  potential.  Red  Blutt  Substation  A would  be  constructed  over  the  site 
of  several  intermittent  stream  channels.  Design  of  the  Substation  incorporates  diversion  channels 
to  divert  runoff  around  the  footprint  of  the  Substation.  C')nce  constructed,  the  diversion  channels 
would  reduce  the  potential  for  flooding  the  construction  site.  A retention  basin  would  also 


capture  runon  and  slow  and  reduce  peak  flows. 


Operations'.  Impacts  would  be  much  less  than  during  construction. 

Similar  to  Proposed  Action 

Similar  to  Proposed  Action, 
although  slightly  reduced  impacts 

No  Impact 

No  Impact 

Similar  to  Prtiposed 
Action 

Decommissioning.  Effects  of  decommissioning  on  water  resources  would  be  similar  to  those 
described  for  construction.  The  effects  would  primarily  be  from  erosion  of  altered  and 
unprotected  land  surfaces. 

Similar  to  Proposed  Action 

Similar  to  Proposed  Action, 
although  slightly  reduced  impacts 

No  Impact 

No  Impact 

Similar  to  Proposed 
Action 

Notes: 

ACEC  = Area  of  Critical  Environmental  Concern 

AF^’  = acre-feet  per  year 

CHU  = Cntical  Habitat  Unit 

CNEL  = communit}-  noise  exposure  level 

CRHR  = California  Register  of  Historic  Resources 

dBA  = A-weighted  decibel 

DTC-CAMA  = Desert  Training  Center  California-Arizona  Maneuver  Area 

DVC’MA  = Desert  W ildlife  Management  Area 

GHCi  = greenhouse  gas 

KOP  = key  obserxation  point 

NRHP  = National  Register  of  Historic  Places 

O&M  = Operation  and  Maintenance 

OH\’  = off-highway  vehicle 

PM  10  = mhalablc  particulate  matter 

PM2.5  = fine  particulate  matter 

SCAQMD  = South  Coast  Aii  Quality  Management  Distnet 
TCP  = traditional  cultural  properties 
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Table  ES-2  (continued) 

Summar\-  of  Project  Impacts  by  Alternative 


Alternative  4 

Alternative  5 

Alternative  6 

No  Action 

No  Action: 

No  Action: 

Alternative  1 

Alternative  2 

Alternative  3 

(No  ROW  Grant, 

ROW  Grant,  PA 

No  ROW  Grant, 

Resource 

Proposed  Action  Alternative 

Alternate  Action  Alternative 

Reduced  Footprint  Alternative 

No  PA) 

to  Exclude  Solar 

PA  to  Allow  Solar 

3.14/4.14  Special  Designations 

Cotislrudion:  Construction  of  SI'-B  and  Red  Bluff  Substation  A would  cause  temporaiy  indirect 
impacts  on  the  Joshua  Tree  Wilderness  Area  and  Chuckwalla  Mountains  Wilderness.  Indirect 
impacts  would  be  associated  with  fugitive  dust,  noise,  and  nighttime  lighting.  Construction  would 
not  cause  impacts  on  cultural  resources  within  Alligator  Rock  ACEC. 

Same  as  Proposed  Action 

Similar  to  Proposed  Action, 
slightly  reduced  impacts  for  SF-C 

No  Impact 

No  Impact 

Similar  to  Proposed 
Action 

Operations-.  O&M  of  SF-B  would  cause  permanent  indirect  impacts  on  users  of  the  Joshua  Tree 
Wilderness  Area. 

Same  as  Proposed  Action 

Same  as  Proposed  Action 

No  Impact 

No  Impact 

Similar  to  Proposed 
Action 

Decommissioning.  Similar  to  construction  and  O&M. 

Same  as  Proposed  Action 

Same  as  Proposed  Action 

No  Impact 

No  Impact 

Similar  to  Proposed 
Action 

3.15/4.15  Transportation  and  Public  Access 

Constmetiom  Delay  at  intersections  would  increase  slighdy;  however,  the  LOS  of  intersections 
would  remain  at  “A”. 

Same  as  Proposed  Action 

Same  as  Proposed  Action 

No  Impact 

No  Impact 

Similar  to  Proposed 
Action 

Portions  of  the  Project  would  o\  erlap  low-lcvcl  militar)’  flight  paths. 

The  Telecom  Site  would  be  approximately  5,500  feet  from  the  runway  of  the  former  Desert 
Center  Airport. 

Project-generated  traffic  would  contribute  to  deterioration  of  local  roads. 

Road  or  lane  closures,  traffic  rerouting,  and  other  traffic  controls  (such  as  flaggers)  would  be 
required  for  short  durations  during  construction  of  GT-A-1  for  certain  activities  such  as  wire 
stringing  across  roads. 


Operationr.  Minimal  traffic  impacts.  No  impacts  for  other  issues. 

Same  as  Proposed  Action 

Same  as  Proposed  Action 

No  Impact 

No  Impact 

Similar  to  Proposed 
Action 

Decommissioning.  Similar  to  construction. 

Same  as  Proposed  Action 

Same  as  Proposed  .-Xetion 

No  Impact 

No  Impact 

Similar  to  Proposed 
Action 

3.16/4.16  Visual  Resources 

Constmetion:  Construction  would  result  in  the  permanent  disturbance  of  approximately  4,165  acres. 
Impacts  from  construction  activities,  equipment,  and  vehicles  would  be  visible  and  changes  to  the 
characteristic  landscape  from  construction  would  alter  visual  resources.  For  KOPs  1 , 2,  and  5,  the 
degree  of  contrast  would  comply  with  interim  visual  management  Class  II  and  III  objectives.  For 
KOPs  3,  4,  and  6,  the  strong  degree  of  contrast  would  not  complv  with  interim  visual 
management  Class  II  and  111  objectives. 

Similar  to  Proposed  Action 

Similar  to  Proposed  Action 

No  Impact 

No  Impact 

Similar  to  Proposed 
Action 

Operations-.  Impacts  from  O&M  would  be  visible  and  changes  to  the  characteristic  landscape 
would  alter  visual  resources.  For  KOPs  1,  2,  and  5,  the  degree  of  contrast  would  comply  with 
intenm  visual  management  Class  II  and  ill  objectives.  Due  to  the  proximity  of  KOPs  3,  4,  and  6 
to  Project  components,  the  degree  of  contrast  would  not  comply  with  interim  visual  management 
Class  11  and  III  objectives. 

Similar  to  Proposed  Action 

Similar  to  Proposed  .'\ction 

No  Impact 

No  Impact 

Similar  to  Proposed 
Action 

Decommissioning.  Decommissioning  would  result  in  rehabilitating  approximately  4,165  acres. 
Impacts  from  decommissioning  would  be  visible.  Changes  to  the  characteristic  landscape  from 
decommissioning  would  restore  the  natural  visual  resources  to  the  landscape.  This  would  not 
occur  until  the  end  of  the  Project  lifespan,  which  could  be  greater  than  50  years.  Due  to  the  slow 
pace  of  natural  desert  ecology’,  however,  it  would  likely  take  decades  after  decommissioning  for 
the  landscape  to  resemble  the  existing  conditions.  The  level  of  change  to  the  charactenstic 
landscape  would  comply  wth  interim  visual  management  Class  1 1 and  III  objectives. 
Decommissioning  activities  would  be  expected  to  leave  the  landscape  in  a condition  that  docs  not 

Similar  to  Proposed  .’Vetion 

Similar  to  Proposed  Action 

No  Impact 

No  Impact 

Similar  to  Proposed 
Action 

attract  attention. 
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Executive  Summary 


Table  ES-2  (continued) 

Summary  of  Project  Impacts  by  Alternative 


Resource 

Alternative  1 

Proposed  Action  Alternative 

Alternative  2 

Alternate  Action  Alternative 

Alternative  3 

Reduced  Footprint  Alternative 

Alternative  4 
No  Action 
(No  ROW  Grant, 
No  PA) 

Alternative  5 
No  Action: 

ROW  Grant,  PA 
to  Exclude  Solar 

Alternative  6 
No  Action: 

No  ROW  Grant, 
PA  to  Allow  Solar 

3.17/4.17  Water  Resources 

Corntrudiotr.  Proposed  Project  water  demand  would  be  approximately  703  AFA’  for  the  26-month 
construction  period,  or  approximately  25  percent  of  the  available  surplus  inflow  to  the 

Similar  to  Proposed  Action 

Similar  to  Proposed  Action, 
although  slightly  reduced  impacts 

No  Impact 

No  Impact 

Similar  to  Proposed 
Action 

groundwater  basin  (estimated  to  be  2,600  to  3,300  APf). 

Decompaction  of  the  soil  over  36  percent  of  SF-B  footprint  would  minimize  any  reduction  in 
groundwater  recharge  caused  by  compacting  the  surface  soil  during  construction. 

Drawdown  in  the  aquifer  in  the  vicinit}'  of  the  well  used  to  provide  water  tor  construction  would 
be  a maximum  of  approximately  18  feet,  with  minor  drawdown  extending  more  than  one  mile 
from  the  pumping  well.  Impacts  would  be  temporary'  since  they  would  occur  only  during 
construction. 

Construction  would  alter  surface  drainage  patterns,  but  hydrologic  modeling  indicated  that 
construction  would  result  in  minor  changes  in  the  100-year  storm  characteristics. 

Runoff  from  storms  could  transport  spilled  substances  off  site  into  intermittent  stream  channels. 
Potential  for  flooding  would  not  significantly  increase  during  construction  of  SF-B.  GT-A-1 
would  not  increase  flooding  potential.  Red  Bluff  Substation  A would  be  constructed  over  die  site 
of  several  intermittent  stream  channels.  Design  of  the  Substation  incorporates  diversion  channels 
to  divert  runoff  around  the  footprint  of  the  Substation.  Once  constructed,  the  diversion  channels 
would  reduce  the  potential  for  flooding  the  construction  site.  A retention  basin  would  also 


capture  runon  and  slow  and  reduce  peak  flows. 


Operations'.  Impacts  would  be  much  less  than  during  construction. 

Similar  to  Proposed  Action 

Similar  to  Proposed  Action, 
althousih  sliiihtlv  reduced  impacts 

No  Impact 

No  Impact 

Similar  to  Proposed 
Action 

Decoff/wissionin^.  Effects  of  decommissioning  on  water  resources  would  be  similar  to  those 
described  for  construction.  The  effects  would  primarily  be  trom  erosion  of  altered  and 
unprotected  land  surfaces. 

Similar  to  Proposed  Action 

Similar  to  Proposed  Action, 
although  slightly  reduced  impacts 

No  Impact 

No  Impact 

Similar  to  Proposed 
Action 

Notes: 

ACEC  = Area  of  Critical  Environmental  Concern 

AhA'  = acre-feet  per  year 

CHU  = Critical  Habitat  Unit 

CNEL  = communin,’  noise  exposure  level 

CRHR  = California  Register  of  Histciric  Resources 

dBA  = A-weighted  decibel 

DTC-CANLA  = Desert  Training  Center  California-Arizona  Maneuver  Area 

DVC’MA  = Desert 'X  ildlife  Management  .\rea 

GHCi  = greenhouse  gas 

KOP  = key  observation  point 

NRHP  = National  Register  of  Historic  Places 

( )&M  = Operation  and  Maintenance 

( )H\'  = off-highway  vehicle 

PMU)  = inhalable  particulate  matter 

PM2.5  = fine  particulate  matter 

SCAQMD  = South  Coast  Air  Qualiw  Management  District 
TCP  = traditional  cultural  properties 
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Table  ES-2  (continued) 

Summar\’  of  Project  Impacts  by  Alternative 

Resource 

Alternative  1 

Proposed  Action  Alternative 

Alternative  2 

Alternate  Action  Alternative 

Alternative  3 

Reduced  Footprint  Alternative 

Alternative  4 
No  Action 
(No  ROW  Grant, 
No  PA) 

Alternative  5 
No  Action: 

ROW  Grant,  PA 
to  Exclude  Solar 

Alternative  6 
No  Action: 

No  ROW  Grant, 

3.14/4.14  Special  Designations 

Construction'.  Construenon  of  SF-B  and  Red  Bluff  Substation  A would  cause  temporar\-  indirect 
impacts  on  the  Joshua  Tree  Wilderness  Area  and  Chuckwalla  Mountains  Wilderness.  Indirect 
impacts  would  be  associated  with  fugitive  dust,  noise,  and  nighttime  lighting.  Construction  would 
not  cause  impacts  on  cultural  resources  within  Alligator  Rock  ACEC. 

Same  as  Proposed  Action 

Similar  to  Proposed  Action, 
slightly  reduced  impacts  for  SF-C 

No  Impact 

No  Impact 

Similar  to  Proposed 
Action 

Operations:  O&M  of  SF-B  would  cause  permanent  indirect  impacts  on  users  of  the  Joshua  Tree 
Wilderness  Area. 

Same  as  Proposed  Action 

Same  as  Proposed  Action 

No  Impact 

No  Impact 

Similar  to  Proposed 
Action 

Decommissioning.  Similar  to  construction  and  O&M. 

Same  as  Proposed  Action 

Same  as  Proposed  Action 

No  Impact 

No  Impact 

Similar  to  Proposed 
Action 

3.15/4.15  Transportation  and  Public  Access 

Construction:  Delay  at  intersections  would  increase  slighdy;  however,  the  LOS  of  intersections 
W'ould  remain  at  “A”. 

Portions  of  the  Project  would  overlap  low-level  military  flight  paths. 

The  Telecom  Site  would  be  approximately  5,500  feet  from  the  runway  of  the  former  Desert 
Center  Airport. 

Project-generated  traffic  would  contribute  to  deterioration  of  local  roads. 

Road  or  lane  closures,  traffic  rerouting,  and  other  traffic  controls  (such  as  flaggers)  would  be 
required  for  short  durations  during  construction  of  GT-A-1  for  certain  activities  such  as  wire 
stringing  across  roads. 

Same  as  Proposed  Action 

Same  as  Proposed  Action 

No  Impact 

No  Impact 

Similar  to  Proposed 
Action 

Operations:  Minimal  traffic  impacts.  No  impacts  for  other  issues. 

Same  as  Proposed  Action 

Same  as  Proposed  Action 

No  Impact 

No  Impact 

Similar  to  Proposed 
Action 

Decommissioning.  Similar  to  construction. 

Same  as  Proposed  Action 

Same  as  Proposed  Action 

No  Impact 

No  Impact 

Similar  to  Proposed 
Action 

3.16/4.16  Visual  Resources 

Construction:  Construction  would  result  in  the  permanent  disturbance  of  approximately  4,1 65  acres. 
Impacts  from  construction  activities,  equipment,  and  vehicles  would  be  visible  and  changes  to  the 

Similar  to  Proposed  Action 

Similar  to  Proposed  Action 

No  Impact 

No  Impact 

Similar  to  Proposed 
Action 

characteristic  landscape  from  construction  would  alter  visual  resources.  For  KOPs  1, 2,  and  5,  the 
degree  of  contrast  would  comply  with  interim  visual  management  Class  I!  and  III  objectives.  For 
KOPs  3,  4,  and  6,  the  strong  degree  of  contrast  would  not  comply  with  interim  visual 
management  Class  11  and  111  objectives. 


Operations:  Impacts  from  O&M  would  be  visible  and  changes  to  the  characteristic  landscape 
would  alter  visual  resources.  For  KOPs  I,  2,  and  5,  the  degree  of  contrast  would  comply  with 
intenm  visual  management  Class  11  and  III  objectives.  Due  to  the  proximity  of  KOPs  3,  4,  and  6 
to  Project  components,  die  degree  of  contrast  would  not  comply  with  intenm  visual  management 
Class  11  and  III  objectives. 

Similar  to  Proposed  Action 

Similar  to  Proposed  Action 

No  Impact 

No  Impact 

Similar  to  Proposed 
Action 

Decommissioning.  Decommissioning  would  result  in  rehabilitating  approximately  4,165  acres. 
Impacts  from  decommissioning  would  be  visible.  Changes  to  the  characteristic  landscape  from 
decommissioning  would  restore  the  natural  visual  resources  to  the  landscape.  This  would  not 
occur  until  the  end  of  the  Project  lifespan,  which  could  be  greater  than  50  years.  Due  to  the  slow 
pace  of  natural  desert  ecologv',  however,  it  would  likely  take  decades  after  decommissioning  for 
the  landscape  to  resemble  the  existing  conditions,  'fhe  level  of  change  to  the  charactcrisdc 
landscape  would  comply  with  interim  visual  management  Class  II  and  III  objectives. 
Decommissioning  activities  w'ould  be  expected  to  leave  the  landscape  in  a condition  that  docs  not 
attract  attention. 

Similar  to  Proposed  Action 

Similar  to  Proposed  Action 

No  Impact 

No  Impact 

Similar  to  Proposed 
Action 
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Table  ES-3  (continued) 

Applicant  Measures  (AMs)  and  Mitigation  Measures  (MMs) 

Resource  Applicant  Measures  Mitigation  Measures 

Air  Resources  (cont.) 
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Table  ES-3  (continued) 

Applicant  Measures  (AMs)  and  Mitigation  Measures  (MMs) 
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Applicant  Measures  (AMs)  and  Mitigation  Measures  (MMs) 
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Applicant  Measures  (AMs)  and  Mitigation  Measures  (MMs) 
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Table  ES-3  (continued) 

Applicant  Measures  (AMs)  and  Mitigation  Measures  (MMs) 
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Table  ES-3  (continued) 

Applicant  Measures  (AMs)  and  Mitigation  Measures  (MMs) 
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Table  ES-3  (continued) 

Applicant  Measures  (AMs)  and  Mitigation  Measures  (MMs) 
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Table  ES-3  (continued) 

Applicant  Measures  (AMs)  and  Mitigation  Measures  (MMs) 
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Table  ES-3  (continued) 

Applicant  Measures  (AMs)  and  Mitigation  Measures  (MMs) 
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Table  ES-3  (continued) 

Applicant  Measures  (AMs)  and  Mitigation  Measures  (MMs) 
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Table  ES-3  (continued) 

Applicant  Measures  (AMs)  and  Mitigation  Measures  (MMs) 
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April  201 1 Desert  Sunlight  Solar  Farm  Project  Final  EIS  and  CDCA  Plan  Amendment  ES-49 


CHAPTER  1 - INTRODUCTION 


Desert  Sunlight  Holdings,  Ll.C  (Sunlight  or  Applicant),  a wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  First  Solar 
Development,  Inc.  (First  Solar),  proposes  to  construct  and  operate  a 550-megawatt  (MVF),  nominal 
capacity  alternating  current  (AC),  solar  photovoltaic  (P\'),  energy-generating  project  known  as  the 
Desert  Sunlight  Solar  Fkirm  (DSSF).  The  Project  consists  of  the  P\'  generating  facilip'  (Solar  Farm), 
most  of  the  corridor  for  the  associated  220-kilovolt  (k\^  generation  interconnection  line  (C^en-Tie 
Line),  and  one  of  two  potential  sites  being  considered  for  a new  substation.  The  Project  would  be 
located  on  lands  administered  by  the  US  Department  of  the  Interior  (DOl),  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  (BLM),  Palm  Springs-South  Coast  Field  Otfice. 

The  Project  would  develop  a new  500-  to  220-  (500/220-)  kV  substation  (referred  to  herein  as  the 
Red  Bluff  Substation),  where  the  PV  generating  facility  would  interconnect  with  the  Southern 
California  Edison  (SCE)  regional  transmission  system.  W hile  the  Red  Bluff  Substation  is  included  as 
part  of  the  Project  for  planning  and  environmental  considerations,  it  would  be  constructed,  owned, 
and  operated  by  SCE,  not  the  Applicant.  In  addition  to  approvals  sought  by  Sunlight  from  federal, 
state,  and  local  agencies  for  implementing  the  DSSF,  SCE  will  seek  approvals  from  the  Calilornia 
Public  Utilities  Commission  (CPUC)  and  other  state  agencies  to  develop  the  Red  Bluff  Substation. 
Under  California  Environmental  Quality  Act  (CEQA)  Guidelines,  Section  15221,  this  environmental 
impact  statement  (EIS)  will  satisfy  the  CEQA  requirements  for  those  Project  components  that 
require  entitlements  from  state  and  local  agencies. 

Because  the  Project  would  be  located  primarily  on  lands  administered  by  the  BLM,  the  Applicant 
filed  a right-of-way  (ROW)  application  with  the  BLM  to  construct,  operate,  and  decommission  the 
Project  (Case  File  Number  CACA  #48649).  The  decision  regarding  the  issuance  of  the  ROW  grant 
will  be  based  in  part  on  an  evaluation  of  the  Project’s  potential  environmental  effects-  through  the 
environmental  review  process  under  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  (NEPA)  and 
the  requirements  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976  (FLPMA).  As  part  of  the 
ROW'  grant  application  process,  the  Applicant  submitted  a Plan  of  Development  (POD)  for  the 
Project  to  the  BLAI  on  December  22,  2009.  Since  then,  the  Applicant  has  modified  the 
configuration  of  the  Project’s  solar  arrays  and  developed  two  additional  Gen-Tie  Line  alternatives 
for  consideration  to  improve  design  and  incorporate  feedback  from  public  agencies  and  other 
stakeholders  to  minimize  adverse  environmental  impacts.  A Revised  Project  Description  (a 
Supplement  to  the  POD)  was  submitted  to  the  BLM  on  March  19,  2010  and  will  be  resubmitted  to  the 
BUM  prior  to  issuance  of  a Notice  to  Proceed  (NTP). 

In  compliance  with  NEPA,  the  BLM  prepared  this  Uina!  EIS  to  inform  the  public  about  the  proposed 
Project  and  to  meet  the  needs  of  federal,  state,  and  local  permitting  agencies  in  considering  the  Project. 
BLAI  authorization  of  a ROW  grant  for  the  Project  would  require  an  amendment  to  the  California 
Desert  Conser\^ation  Area  (CDCA)  Plan  (BLM  1980),  as  amended.  The  US  Department  of  Energy 
(DOE)  is  a cooperating  agency  on  the  EIS  pursuant  to  a Memorandum  of  Understanding  (MOU) 
between  DOE  and  BLM.  DOE  will  consider  Sunlight’s  application  for  a loan  guarantee  under  Title 
XVII  of  the  Energy  Policy  Act  of  2005  (EPAct  2005),  as  amended  by  Section  406  of  the  American 
Recover)^  and  Reinvestment  Act  of  2009,  Public  Law  (PL)  111-5  (the  “Recover}^  Act”). 

In  order  to  construct  the  Red  Bluff  Substation,  SCE  first  must  obtain  regulaton  authorization  from 
the  CPUC.,  which  has  discretionar)^  authority  to  issue  a Permit  to  Construct  (PTC)  for  the  Red  Bluff 
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Substation,  evaluated  herein  as  a portion  of  the  Project.  As  allowed  by  CEQA  Guidelines 
Section  15221,  the  CPUC  intends  to  use  this  F51S  to  provide  the  environmental  review  required  for 
its  consideration  of  SCE’s  PTC  applicadon  under  CEQA  once  that  applicadon  is  filed.  The  CPUC 
and  BLM  have  signed  an  MOU  that  defines  the  reladonship  of  the  two  agencies,  and  idendfies 
CPUC  as  a cooperadng  agency  with  the  BEM  for  preparadon  of  this  EIS.  Following  preparadon  of 
the  EIS  by  BLM,  the  CPUC  will  determine  whether  the  EIS  adequately  accommodates  the 
rec|uirements  of  CEQA  and  can  be  used  to  support  its  decision  on  the  substation. 

The  Applicant  is  coordinating  with  other  federal  agencies,  including  the  LG  Fish  and  Wildlife  Ser\dce 
(USFWS)  and  the  US  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  (USACE),  regarding  potendal  Project  approvals  and 
any  associated  NEPA  compliance  recjuirements.  The  Applicant  is  also  coordinadng  with  California 
state  and  local  agencies,  including  the  California  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  (CDFG),  California 
Department  of  Transportadon  (Caltrans),  Metropolitan  Water  District  of  Southern  California 
(MWD),  California  Regional  Water  Quality  Control  Board  (RWQCB),  South  Coast  Air  Quality 
Management  District  (SCAQMD),  and  Riverside  County,  regarding  potendal  Project  approvals  and 
any  associated  CEQA  compliance  requirements. 

This  EIS  describes  and  evaluates  the  environmental  impacts  that  are  expected  to  result  from 
construcdon,  operadon,  maintenance,  and  decommissioning  of  the  Project  and  presents 
recommended  midgadon  measures  that,  if  adopted,  would  avoid,  minimize,  or  midgate  the 
environmental  impacts  idendfied.  In  accordance  with  NEPA  and  CEQA  requirements,  this  EIS  also 
idendfies  alternadves  that  respond  to  the  stated  purpose  and  need  for  the  proposed  Project  (including 
one  No  A^ction  and  tiro  No  Project  Alternadves)  that  could  avoid  or  minimize  significant  environmental 
impacts  associated  with  the  Project  as  proposed  by  the  Applicant  and  SCE,  and  evaluates  the 
environmental  impacts  associated  with  these  alternadves.  Specifically,  the  informadon  contained  in  tliis 
EIS  will  be  considered  by  the  BLM  in  its  deHberadons  regarding  approval  of  the  ROW  grant  and  may 
also  be  considered  by  the  other,  applicable  agencies  with  regard  to  dieir  respecdve  permits,  including 
DOE,  CPUC,  and  other  federal,  state,  and  local  agencies. 

1.1  Project  Location  and  Overview 

The  Project  area  is  a largely  vacant,  undeveloped,  and  reladvely  flat  land  area  located  in  the  ChuckwaUa 
Valley  of  the  Sonora  Desert  in  eastern  Riverside  County.  The  area  proposed  for  the  Solar  Farm 
(Figure  1-1)  is  approximately  six  miles  north  of  Interstate  10  (I-IO)  and  the  mral  community  of  Desert 
Center  and  four  miles  north  of  Lake  Tamarisk,  between  the  cides  of  Coachella  (to  the  west)  and  Blythe 
(to  the  east).  The  Project  Area  contains  exisdng  transmission  lines,  telephone  lines,  and  pipelines,  as 
well  as  dirt  roads.  Joshua  Tree  Nadonal  Park  is  nordi,  east,  and  west  of  the  area;  at  its  closest  point,  the 
Solar  Farm  site  is  approximately  1.4  miles  southwest  of  the  nadonal  park  boundaty.  The  Eagle 
Mountain  Mine  is  approximately  one  imile  west  of  the  Project  Study  Area. 

The  Project  consists  of  three  main  components  associated  with  generadng  and  delivering  electricity 
and  one  provision  that  would  determine  the  suitability  of  the  Project  applicadon  area  for  solar 
development: 

• Solar  Farm  site  (the  main  PV  generadng  facility); 

• 220-kV  Gen-Tie  (interconnection)  Line;  and 

• 500/220-kV  substadon  (the  Red  Bluff  Substadon). 
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The  determination  of  the  suitability  of  the  project  application  area  for  solar  development  would  be 
made  as  part  of  the  plan  amendment  process,  as  described  in  Section  1.6. 

The  Solar  Farm  site,  where  the  power  would  be  generated,  would  encompass  up  to  3,91 2 acres.  The 
Solar  Farm  would  consist  of  several  components: 

• Main  generation  area,  which  includes  PV  arrays,  combining  switchgear,  overhead  lines,  and 
access  corridors; 

• Operations  and  Maintenance  (O&M)  Facility; 

• Solar  Energy  Visitor  Center; 

• On-site  substation  (where  the  voltage  of  the  Solar  Farm-generated  electricity  would  be 
stepped  up  to  220  kV,  which  is  the  voltage  of  the  Gen-Tie  Line);  and 

• Site  security  and  fencing. 

The  Gen-Tie  Line  would  transmit  the  electricity  generated  at  the  Solar  Farm  to  the  regional 
transmission  system,  through  the  Red  Bluff  Substation  where  the  power  from  the  Solar  Farm  would 
feed  into  the  SCE’s  existing  Devers  Palo  Verde  1 (DPVl)  500-kV  interconnection  line.  The  Gen-Tie 
Line  would  be  up  to  12.2  miles  long,  encompassing  up  to  256  acres.  The  256  acres  won  Id  be  utilised  for 
the  entire  1 60-foot-ivide  transmission  ROUT  Imvever,  pennanent  disturbance  would  be  up  to  92  acres.  The 
Applicant  plans  to  use  steel  monopoles  for  the  Gen-Tie  Line.  Poles  are  expected  to  be  135  feet  high 
and  approximately  900  to  1,100  feet  apart. 

The  Red  Bluff  Substation  would  consist  of  a 500/220-kV  substation  on  approximately  76_  acres, 
with  up  to  20.  acres  needed  for  related  drainage  control,  up  to  3j_  acres  for  access  roads,  up  to 
33  acres  for  interconnection  line  connections,  up  to  8 acres  for  an  electric  distribution  line,  and  up  to  an 
acre  for  telecommunications  facilities.  It  would  interconnect  the  power  from  the  Solar  Farm 
(through  the  Gen-Tie  Line)  to  SCE’s  DPVl  interconnection  line,  which  passes  next  to  the  two 
alternative  substation  sites  evaluated  in  this  EIS.  Red  Bluff  Substation  features  include: 

• Interconnection  lines  to  connect  the  substation  to  the  DPVl  line; 

• Connection  of  the  Project’s  Gen-Tie  Line  into  the  substation; 

• Modification  of  some  existing  Florida  Power  & Light  (FPL)  structures  (towers)  near  the 
substation; 

• Construction  of  an  electric  distribution  line  for  substation  light  and  power; 

• Installation  of  telecommunications  facilities  associated  with  the  DSSF  and  substation; 

• Construction  of  drainage  control  features  outside  (but  next  to)  the  substation  footprint;  and 

• Construction  of  or  improvements  to  existing  access  roads. 

For  each  of  the  three  Project  components,  the  Applicant  has  provided  the  following  alternative 
configurations: 


• Two  Solar  Farm  configurations,  SF-B  and  SF-C; 

• Three  Gen-Tie  Line  configurations,  GT-A-1,  A-2,  and  B-2;  and 
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• Two  Red  Bluff  Substation  configurations,  Alternatives  A and  B. 

One  additional  Solar  Farm  layout  (SF’-A)  and  one  additional  Cien-Tie  Fine  configuration  (GT-B-1) 
were  eliminated  from  further  consideration  because  of  biological  and  cultural  resources  constraints. 

In  addition,  two  access  road  alternabves  (Access  Roads  1 and  2)  have  been  identified  for  Red  Bluff 
Substation  Alternative  A. 

To  provide  a sufficiently  large  area  to  evaluate  a reasonable  range  of  alternatives  for  the  Solar  Farm 
site,  the  Gen-Tie  Line  route,  and  the  Red  Bluff  Substation,  including  ancillary  facilities,  the 
Applicant  established  a Project  Study  Area  of  over  19,000  acres  (Figure  1-2).  The  Project  Study  Area 
includes  over  16,000  acres  studied  for  siting  of  the  Solar  Farm  site,  over  2,000  acres  studied  f(jr 
siting  of  the  Gen-Tie  Line,  over  650  acres  studied  for  siting  of  the  Red  Blufl  Substation, 
approximately  140  acres  considered  for  access  roads  to  the  Red  Blutf  Substation,  40  acres  for 
telecommunicadons  facilities,  and  approximately  230  acres  for  the  distribution  line  for  substation 
light  and  power. 

The  Applicant’s  process  for  evaluating  and  selecting  from  among  various  areas  considered  for  the 
Project  Study  Area  was  undertaken  in  consultation  with  the  BLAI  and  was  based  on  a number  of 
criteria,  including: 

• A contiguous  site  with  flat  topography  (grade  of  less  than  three  percent)  large  enough  for 
siting  a 550-MW  solar  P\^  facility  with  minimal  cut  and  fill; 

• Avoidance  of  areas  that  are  highly  pristine  or  biologically  sensitive,  such  as  designated 
Wilderness  Areas,  Areas  of  Critical  Environmental  Concern,  Desert  Wildlife  Alanagement 
Areas,  etc.; 

• Avoidance  of  high-quality  habitat  for  listed  species  (e.g.,  choosing  Project  locations  in 
Categoty"  III  [lowest  quality]  desert  tortoise  habitat); 

• Avoidance  of  known  cultural  or  historic  sites  and  recreational  resource  areas; 

• Proximity  to  existing  transmission  facilities  with  sufficient  capacity^  for  Project  output  and 
suitable  locations  for  interconnection; 

• Proximity"  to  established  highway  and  road  access; 

• Availability  of  land  for  sale  or  lease  at  a reasonable  cost;  and 

• Location  within  an  area  that  has  been  identified  as  a Competitive  Renewable  Energy  Zone 
(CREZ)  under  California’s  Renewable  Energ}^  Transmission  Initiative  (RETI),  and  a Solar 
Energy  Study  Area  in  the  BLAI/DOE  Programmatic  Solar  Energ}"  Development  EIS. 

Once  the  Project  Study  Area  was  chosen,  the  Applicant  conducted  preliminary  biological,  cultural, 
hydrological,  and  geological  reviews  of  the  entire  Project  Study  Area  in  order  to  evaluate  site 
conditions  and  eliminate  portions  of  the  Project  Study  Area  considered  unsuitable  for  development 
of  the  Project  facilities.  Based  on  the  preliminart"  study,  more  thorough  and  detailed  biological, 
cultural,  hydrological,  and  geological  studies  were  conducted  on  the  portions  of  the  Project  Study 
Area  considered  suitable  for  development,  including  aU  areas  considered  for  the  three  Project 
components.  These  detailed  studies  were  done  in  order  to  determine  the  optimal  configurations  for 
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alternatives  to  be  considered  for  the  Project  components.  The  alternative  configurations  were  sited 
to  avoid  and  then  minimize  impacts  to  sensitive  environmental  resources  to  the  extent  possible, 
h'urther  biological,  cultural,  hvdrological,  and  geological  reviews  were  conducted  tor  areas  added  to 
the  Project  Study  Area  since  the  Applicant’s  December  2009  submittal  ot  the  POD. 

1.2  Purpose  OF  AND  Need  FOR  Action 

Sunlight  applied  to  the  BLM  for  a ROW"  grant  on  federal  public  land,  pursuant  to  IdTMA,  to 
develop  the  Solar  Farm,  the  Gen-Tie  Line  route,  and  the  Red  Bluff  Substation.  The  Applicant  also 
applied  to  the  DOE  for  a loan  guarantee  under  Title  X\dl  t)f  the  Energy  Policy  Act  ot  2005  (EPAct 
2005),  as  amended  by  Section  406  of  the  American  Recover)’  and  Reinvestment  Act  of  2009, 
PL  111-5  (“Recoven'  Act”).  This  secfon  discusses  the  purpose  and  need  for  the  Proposed  Action, 
as  recjuired  by  NEPA,  the  Applicant’s  objecfves  for  the  Project,  and  CEQA  project  objecfves  for 
the  Red  Bluff  Substation. 

1.2.1  BLM  Purpose  and  Need 

In  accordance  with  ELPMA  (Section  103(c)),  public  lands  are  to  be  managed  for  multiple  uses  that 
take  into  account  the  long-term  needs  of  future  generafons  for  renewable  and  non-renewable 
resources.  The  Secretan'  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  grant  ROW  on  public  lands  tor  systems  of 
generation,  transmission,  and  distribution  of  electric  energy  (Section  501(a)(4)).  Taking  into  account 
the  BLM’s  multiple  use  mandate,  the  purpose  and  need  for  the  proposed  action  is  to  respond  to  a 
FLP]\L\  ROW'  application  submitted  by  Desert  Sunlight  Holdings,  LEG  to  construct,  operate, 
maintain,  and  decommission  a solar  PV  energt'-generating  facility  and  associated  infrastructure  on 
public  lands  administered  by  the  BLM  in  compliance  with  ELPMA,  BLM  ROW  regulations,  and 
other  applicable  federal  laws  and  policies. 

In  conjunction  with  FLPA'IA,  the  BLM’s  applicable  authorities  include  the  following: 

• Executive  Order  13212,  dated  May  18,  2001,  wliich  mandates  that  agencies  act  expediently 
and  in  a manner  consistent  with  applicable  laws  to  increase  the  production  and  transmission 
of  energy  in  a safe  and  environmentally  sound  manner. 

• Section  211  of  the  Energy  Policy  Act  of  2005  (EPAct  2005),  which  states  that  “the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  should  . ..seek  to  have  approved  non-hydropoiver  renewable  enem’  projects  located  on  the  public  lands 
with  a generation  capacity  of  at  least  10,000  megawatts  of  electricity.  ” 

• Secretarial  Order  3285A1,  Renewable  Energ)^  Development  by  the  DOI,  dated  Eebmaty^  22, 
2010.  This  Secretarial  Order  establishes  the  development  of  renewable  energy  as  a priority 
for  the  DOI  and  creates  a Departmental  Task  Force  on  Energy  and  Climate  Change.  It  also 
announced  a policy  goal  of  identifying  and  prioritizing  specific  locations  (study  areas)  best 
suited  for  large-scale  production  of  solar  energy.  The  Project  Study  Area  is  within  one  of 
the  study  areas  identified  by  the  BLM  under  this  order,  as  shown  on  Eigure  1-3. 

The  BLM  will  decide  whether  to  deny  the  proposed  ROW,  grant  the  ROW,  or  grant  the  ROW  with 
modifications.  Modifications  may  include  modifying  the  proposed  use  or  changing  the  route  or 
location  of  the  proposed  facilities  (43  CFR  2805.10(a)(1)). 
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1.2.2  DOE  Purpose  and  Need 

The  DOE  is  a cooperating  agency  on  this  FJS,  in  accordance  with  an  MOU  the  Bl.M  signed  in 
january  2010.  The  DOFEs  purpose  and  need  for  agency  action  is  to  comply  witli  its  mandate  under 
El^Act  2005  by  selecting  eligible  projects  that  meet  the  goals  of  the  act.  The  DOFOs  proposed  action 
is  issuance  of  a loan  guarantee  for  this  Project  under  Title  W'll  of  the  F'iPAct  2005,  as  amentled  by 
Section  406  of  the  Recovery  Act.  The  Recovery  Act  requires  that  construction  for  the  Project 
commence  by  September  30,  2l)l  1. 

The  DOFS’s  purpose  and  need  for  the  agency  action  is  based  on  federal  laws  addressing  the 
financing  and  promotion  of  renewal:)le  energy  projects  and  need  for  immediate  economic  stimulus. 
The  EPAct  2005  established  a federal  loan  guarantee  program  within  F5K)F3  for  eligible  energy 
projects.  Title  X\T1  of  EA^Act  2005  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  FOiergy  to  make  loan  guarantees  for  a 
varied’  of  types  of  projects  including  those  that  “avoid,  reduce,  or  sequester  air  pollutants  or 
anthropogenic  emissions  of  greenhouse  gases;  and  employ  new  or  significantly  improved 
technologies  as  compared  to  commercial  technologies  in  service  in  the  U.S.  at  the  time  the  guarantee 
is  issued.”  The  two  principal  goals  of  the  loan  guarantee  program  are  to  encourage  commercial  use 
in  the  L^S  of  new  or  significantly  improved  energy-related  technologies  and  to  achieve  substantial 
environmental  benefits.  The  ELPAct  2005  was  amended  by  the  Recovery  Act  to  create  Section  1705, 
authorizing  a new  program  for  rapid  deployment  of  renewable  energ}^  projects  and  related 
manufacturing  facilities,  electric  power  transmission  projects,  and  leading  edge  biofuels  projects  that 
commence  construction  before  September  30,  2011.  The  primar\^  purposes  of  the  Recovery  Act  are 
job  preser\"ation  and  creation,  infrastructure  investment,  energ)^  efficiency  and  science,  assistance  to 
the  unemployed,  and  state  and  local  fiscal  stabilization.  The  Section  1705  program  is  designed  to 
address  the  current  economic  conditions  of  the  nadon,  in  part,  through  renewable  energy, 
transmission  and  leading  edge  biofuels  projects. 

On  December  16,  2009,  Sunlight  submitted  an  application  to  the  DOE  F^oan  Guarantee  Program 
for  a federal  loan  guarantee  for  the  Desert  Sunlight  Solar  Farm  at  Desert  Center,  California,  in 
response  to  DOE’s  October  7,  2009  solicitation,  “Eederal  Loan  Guarantees  for  Commercial 
Technology  Renewable  Energy  Generation  Projects  under  the  Financial  institution  Partnership 
Program.”  For  this  solicitation,  DOE  is  implementing  the  application  process  by  directly  working 
with  certain  qualified  financial  institutions  through  a set  of  procedures  established  by  DOE  as  its 
Financial  institution  Partnership  Program  (FFPP).  in  general,  the  FFPP  is  intended  to  expedite  the 
loan  guarantee  process  and  expand  senior  credit  capacity  for  the  efficient  and  prudent  financing  of 
eligible  projects  under  Section  1705  of  Title  XVFF  that  use  commercial  technologies.  This  objective 
will  be  primarily  accomplished  by  additional  roles  defined  for  certain  financial  institutions  satisfying 
applicable  qualifications  set  forth  by  DOE.  Under  the  FFPP  program,  proposed  borrowers  and 
project  sponsors  may  not  apply  directly  to  DOE  but  must  instead  work  with  a financial  institution 
that  meets  DOE  qualification  as  a Lead  Lender. 

1.2.3  Desert  Sunlight  Holdings  LLC  Objectives  for  the  Project 

Sunlight’s  fundamental  objective  for  the  DSSF  Project  is  to  construct,  operate,  maintain  and 
eventually  decommission  a 550-MW  PV  energy  facility  and  associated  interconnection  transmission 
infrastructure,  and  to  facilitate  SCE’s  construction  and  operation  of  a substation  in  order  to  provide 
renewable  electric  power  to  California’s  existing  transmission  grid  to  help  meet  federal  and  state 
renewable  energy  supply  and  greenhouse  gas  (GF4G)  emissions  reduction  requirements.  Sunlight  is 
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committed  to  constructing  and  operating  the  Project  in  an  environmentally  responsible  manner  and 
to  providing  a sustainable  source  of  renewable  energ)^  to  the  state’s  investor-owned  utilities  and  the 
public.  Sunlight’s  specific  objectives  for  the  DSSF  Project  are: 

• To  construct  and  operate  a cost  competitive  550-MW  solar  PV  energy  facility  using  First 
Solar’s  proven  thin-fllm  PV  technology  to  provide  a renewable  and  reliable  source  of  power 
to  California’s  investor-owned  utilities; 

• To  locate  the  Project  on  contiguous  lands  with  high  solar  insolation  and  relatively  flat  terrain 
at  sufficient  scale  to  maximize  operational  efficiency  while  minimizing  environmental 
impacts  and  water  use; 

• To  minimize  environmental  impacts  and  land  disturbance  by  locating  the  Project  near 
existing  transmission  infrastructure  and  roads  and  by  avoiding  sensitive  environmental  areas, 
recreational  resources  and  wildlife  habitats  (e.g.,  Desert  Wildlife  Management  Areas,  Areas 
of  Critical  Environmental  Concern); 

• To  assist  California  and  its  investor-owned  utilities  in  meeting  the  State’s  Renewables 
Portfolio  Standard  (RPS)  and  GHG  emissions  reduction  requirements,  including  the 
requirements  set  forth  in  Senate  Bill  (SB)  1078  (California  Renewables  Portfolio  Standard 
Program),  Assembly  Bill  (AB)  32  (California  Global  Warming  Solutions  Act  of  2006),  and 
the  Governor’s  Executive  Order  S- 14-08  to  increase  the  state’s  Renewable  Energy  Standard 
to  33  percent  renewable  power  by  2020.  In  particular: 

o California’s  RPS  mandate  that  requires  the  state’s  investor-owned  utilities  (lOUs)  to 
supply  20  percent  of  California’s  total  electricity  through  renewable  energy 
generation  by  2010,  as  set  forth  in  SB  1078  (2001-2002  Reg.  Sess.)  (establishing  the 
California  RPS  Program)  and  SB  107  (2005-2006  Reg.  Sess.)  (accelerating  the  20 
percent  requirement  to  2010).  As  of  the  first  quarter  of  2010,  California’s  lOUs  were 
obtaining  only  15  percent  of  their  electricity  from  renewable  energy?  generation 
against  the  end-of-year  20  percent  target.  The  CPUC  reported  that  the  lOUs  were 
expected  to  meet  the  2010  target  only  in  2012  or  2013,  two  to  three  years  behind 
schedule,  and  that  half  of  new  RPS  projects  approved  by  the  CPUC  since  2002  and 
under  development  are  delayed  due  to  lack  of  transmission  or  generation  permitting 
at  the  county,  state,  or  federal  level. ' 

o Governor  Schwarzenegger’s  issued  Executive  Order  S- 14-08  to  streamline 
California’s  renewable  energ)^  project  approval  process  and  increase  the  state’s 
renewable  energ)^  standard  to  33  percent  renewable  energy  by  2020.  The  lOUs  will 
have  to  ahiost  auadruple  their  amiual  renewable  enem>  procurement,  from  27  teraivatt-hours 
(YWh)  in  2007  to  102  TU'7j  bv  2020  to  meet  this  requirementr 

o California’s  GlIG  emission  reduction  goals  set  forth  in  AB  32  that  require  the  state’s 
GHG  emissions  be  reduced  to  1990  levels  by  2020. 

• To  develop  a source  of  renewable  electric  power  that  can  be  placed  into  service  in  an 
expeditious  manner  by  interconnecting  to  SCE’s  existing  transmission  grid  at  DPVl  at  a 


' Renewables  Portfolio  Standard  Quarterly  Report  Q4  2009,  California  Public  Utilities  Commission,  pp.  4,  7-8. 

2 33  percent  Renewables  Portfolio  Standard  Implementation  Analysis  Prebminar}"  Results,  June  2009,  California  Public 
Utilities  Commission,  p.  8. 
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substation  location  reviewed  bv  SCR  and  interconnecting  to  the  (California  Independent 
System  Operator  (CAISO)  grid  through  serial  interconnection  c|ueue  positions  as  part  of  the 
Large  CSenerator  Interconnection  Process  (lAdP). 

To  assist  in  meeting  these  objectives,  and  after  evaluating  numerous  potential  locations  and 
alternative  Project  configurations  in  consultation  with  BLM,  the  Applicant  applied  for  a ROW  grant 
to  construct  and  operate  a 550-iMW  solar  PV  energy  facility  on  BLM-administered  land  at  the  Desert 
Sunlight  loeation  using  its  proven  thin  film  P\'  technology,  entered  into  power  purchase  agreements 
(PPAs)  to  supply  renewable  power,  and  obtained  prioriU’  aecess  to  transmit  550  MW  of  renewable 
power  on  SCE’s  existing  DP\T  iutercomiection  line  at  the  Red  Bluff  Substation.  Sunlight  also  applied 
to  DOE  for  a loan  guarantee  under  Title  XVII  of  liPAct  2005,  as  amended  by  Section  406  of  the 
Recovery  Act  of  2009,  to  assist  in  financing  the  Project  (refer  to  Secdon  1.2.2  for  more  information). 
Through  this  applicadon  the  Applieant  will  assist  the  BLM  and  DOE  in  meeting  their  respective 
Purposes  and  Needs  of  eontribudng  toward  fulfillment  of  the  economic  stimulus  and  renewable 
energv  development  objeedves  of  EPAct  2005,  the  Recoven^  Act,  Presidential  and  Secretarial  orders, 
and  federal  laws,  reguladons,  and  mandates. 

1.2.4  CEQA  Project  Objectives 

SCE  proposes  to  construct  the  Red  Bluff  Substadon  in  response  to  interconnecdon  requests  from 
Desert  Sunlight  Holdings  EEC  as  part  of  the  EG  IP.  CEQA  Guidelines  Section  15124(b)  requires  a 
statement  of  project  objeedves.  The  project  objeedves  for  the  Red  Bluff  Substadon  are  to: 

• Respond  to  interconnecdon  requests  as  part  of  the  LG  IP  trom  generators  in  the  Desert 
Center  area  bv  construedng  a substadon  to  interconnect  with  the  DPV  500-kV 
interconnecdon  line; 

• Provide  safe  and  reliable  electrical  service  consistent  with  the  North  American  Electric 
Reliability  Corporadon  (NERC),  Federal  Energy  Regulatoty  Commission  (FERC),  CAISO, 
and  SCE’s  planning  design  guidelines  and  criteria; 

• Meet  project  need  while  minimizing  environmental  impacts;  and 

• Meet  project  need  in  accordance  with  the  Large  Generadon  Interconnecdon  Agreement. 

1.3  Authorizing  Actions 

1.3.1  Major  Authorizing  Laws  and  Regulations 

The  BLM  is  preparing  tliis  EIS  in  compliance  with  NEPA,  FLPMA  and  applicable  reguladons  to 
inform  the  public  about  the  proposed  Project  and  to  meet  the  needs  of  federal,  state,  and  local 
permitdng  agencies  in  considering  the  Project.  BLM  authorizadon  of  a ROW  grant  for  the  Project 
would  require  a resource  management  plan  amendment  to  the  CDCA  Plan  (BLM  1980),  as 
amended.  DOE  will  also  consider  Sunlight’s  applicadon  for  a loan  guarantee  under  Title  XVII  of  the 
EPAct  2005,  as  amended  by  Seedon  406  of  the  Recovery  Act. 

In  addidon,  the  CPUC  has  discredonaty^  authority  to  issue  a Thermit  to  Construct  (PTC)  for  the  Red 
Bluff  Substadon,  evaluated  herein  as  a pordon  of  the  Project,  because  portions  of  the  Projeefs  alternative 
Gen-Tie  Line  routes  would  cross  nnincoiporated privately  owned  land.  MWT>  owned  land,  andl  or  Riverside  County 
oivned  land  within  the  jurisdiction  ofKiverside  Connrt,  the  Connrt  has  anthoritv  to  issue  a Public  Use  Permit  for  the 
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Project.  Additiona/h.  Riverside  County  has  the  authority  to  issue  an  Encroachment  Perwit  for  access  to  the  County 
road  ROIf'l  As  allowed  by  the  CEQA  Guidelines,  the  CPUC  aad  PJversicIe  CoiinPc  intend  to  use  this 
EIS  to  provide  the  environmental  review  recjuired  for  their  respective  approvals  of  the  relevant  portions  of  the 
Protect 

The  Applicant  is  also  coordinating  with  other  federal,  state,  and  local  agencies  regarding  potential 
Project  permits  and  approvals  and  any  associated  NEPA  or  CEQA  compliance  requirements.  Other 
federal  as  well  as  state  and  local  permitting  authorities  may  also  intend  to  rely  upon  the  analysis 
presented  in  this  EIS  for  fulfillment  of  their  respective  regulator}^  obligations. 

The  following  sections  provide  an  overvtiew  of  the  major  federal  (BLM  and  non-BLM),  state,  and 
local  policies,  plans,  programs,  and  laws  that  apply  to  the  Project.  Additional  requirements  are 
discussed  for  each  environmental  resource  in  Chapter  3. 

1.3.2  Relationship  to  BLM  Policies,  Plans,  Programs,  and  Laws 
Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976 

FTPMA  provides  the  BLM’s  overarching  mandate  to  manage  the  lands  and  resources  under  its 
stewardship  based  on  the  principles  of  multiple  use  and  sustained  yield.  Multiple  use  is  a concept 
that  directs  management  of  lands  and  resource  values  in  a way  that  best  meets  the  present  and  future 
needs  of  Americans.  It  is  defined  as  “a  combination  of  balanced  and  diverse  resource  uses  that  takes 
into  account  the  long-term  needs  of  future  generations  for  renewable  and  nonrenewable  resources” 
(FLPMA  §103[c]).  In  processing  a land  use  plan  amendment,  BLM  must  also  comply  with  the  BLM 
Planning  Regulations  (43  CFR  Part  1600)  and  the  BLM  Land  Use  Planning  Handbook  (H-1 601-1). 

California  Desert  Conservation  Area  Plan 

The  CDCA  encompasses  25  million  acres  in  Southern  California  designated  by  Congress  in  1976 
through  FLPMA.  The  BLM  manages  about  10  million  of  those  acres.  Congress  directed  the  BLM  to 
prepare  and  implement  a comprehensive  long-range  plan  for  the  management,  use,  development, 
and  protection  of  public  lands  within  the  CDCA.  The  1980  CDCA  Plan,  as  amended,  is  based  on 
the  concepts  of  multiple  use,  sustained  yield,  and  maintenance  of  environmental  quality.  The  CDCA 
Plan  provides  overall  regional  guidance  for  BLM-administered  lands  in  the  CDCA  and  establishes 
long-term  goals  for  protection  and  use  of  the  California  desert. 

The  CDCA  Plan  establishes  four  multiple  use  classes,  multiple  use  class  guidelines,  and  plan 
elements  for  specific  resources  or  activities,  such  as  motorized  vehicle  access,  recreation,  and 
vegetation.  Project  ccmipliance  ivith  the  wultiple  use  classes  is  discussed  in  Section  4.9,  l^nds  and  Pealhi  The 
multiple  use  classes  are: 

• Class  C (Controlled  Use) — About  four  million  acres  are  Class  C.  These  include  69  wilderness 
areas  (3,667,020  acres)  created  by  Congress  with  the  October  1994  passage  of  the  California 
Desert  Protection  Act.  These  lands  are  to  be  preser\^ed  in  a natural  state;  access  generally  is 
limited  to  nonmotorized,  nonmechanized  means — on  foot  or  horseback. 

• Class  L (Limited  Use) — About  four  million  acres  are  Class  L.  These  lands  are  managed  to 
protect  sensitive,  natural,  scenic,  ecological,  and  cultural  resource  values.  They  provide  for 
generally  lower-intensity,  carefully  controlled  multiple  uses  that  do  not  significantly  diminish 
resource  values. 
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• Class  M (Moderate  Cse) — About  1.5  million  acres  are  Class  M.  'I’hese  lamls  are  managed  in  a 
controlled  balance  between  higher-intensit\'  use  and  protection.  A wide  variety  of  uses  such 
as  mining,  livestock  grazing,  recreation,  energy,  and  utility  development  are  allowed.  Any 
damage  that  permitted  uses  cause  must  be  midgated. 

• Class  I (Intensive  Use) — About  500,000  acres  are  Class  I.  These  lands  are  managed  for 
concentrated  use  to  meet  human  needs.  Reasonable  protection  is  provided  lor  sensitive 
natural  values  and  midgadon  of  impacts,  and  impacted  areas  are  rehabilitated  when  possible. 

Northern  and  Eastern  Colorado  Desert  Coordinated  Management  Plan 

The  Northern  and  Eastern  Colorado  Desert  Coordinated  xManagement  Plan  (NECC)  Plan)  is  a 
Habitat  ConsetA^adon  Plan  and  amendment  to  the  1980  CDCA  Plan  that  provides: 

• A comprehensive  framework  for  ecosystem  management,  including  recovery  of  three 
populadons  of  the  desert  tortoise; 

• A single  landscape  basis  for  ecosystem  management  for  three  federal  land  administering 
agencies  within  the  planning  area:  BUM,  Joshua  Tree  National  Park  (eastern  half  only),  and 
all  of  Chocolate  Mountains  Gunner)'  Range  managed  by  the  U.S.  Na\w;  and 

• A stre;cture  that  integrates  ecosystem  management  into  a broader  context  of  agencies’ 
mandates,  including  BLM’s  muldple  use  management  mission. 

The  NECO  planning  area  consists  of  5.5  million  acres,  covering  pordons  of  BUM  field  offices  in 
Needles,  El  Centro,  and  Palm  Springs.  The  plan  amendment  is  also  cooperatively  joined  by  the 
California  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  through  the  statewide  Sikes  Act  Memorandum  of 
Agreement.  Project  compliance  with  the  NECO  P/an  is  discussed  in  Section  4.9,  l^rids  and  K.ealty. 

1.3.3  Relationship  to  Other  Federal  Plans,  Policies,  Programs,  and  Laws 

This  secdon  summarizes  the  other  major  federal  plans,  policies,  programs,  and  laws  that  apply  to  the 
Proposed  Acdon. 

National  Environmental  Policy  Act 

NEPA  (42  Else.  4321  et  seq.)  declares  a condnuing  federal  policy  that  directs  “a  systemadc, 
interdisciplinar)^  approach”  to  planning  and  decision-making  and  requires  the  preparadon  of 
environmental  statements  for  “major  Federal  acdons  significantly  affeedng  the  quality  of  the  human 
environment.”  The  President’s  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  (CEQ)  Reguladons  for 
Implemendng  the  Procedural  Provisions  of  the  Nadonal  Environmental  Policy  Act  (40  CFR  Parts 
1500-1508)  require  federal  agencies  to  idendfy  and  assess  reasonable  alternadves  to  proposed  acdons 
that  will  restore  and  enhance  the  quality  of  the  human  environment  and  avoid  or  minimize  adverse 
environmental  impacts.  (See  also  Department  of  Energy  Reguladons,  10  CFR  Part  1021.)  Federal 
agencies  are  further  directed  to  emphasize  significant  environmental  issues  in  project  planning  and 
to  integrate  impact  studies  required  by  other  environmental  laws  and  Execudve  Orders  into  the 
NEPA  process.  The  NEPA  process  should  therefore  be  seen  as  an  overall  framework  for  the 
environmental  evaluadon  of  federal  acdons.  In  processing  ROW  applicadons,  BLM  must  also 
comiply  with  the  Department  of  the  Interior’s  reguladons  applicable  to  implemendng  the  procedural 
requirements  of  NEPA  (43  CFR  Part  46),  as  well  as  BLM’s  NEPA  Handbook  (H-1 790-1). 
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Clean  Air  Act 

The  Clean  Air  Act  (42  USC  7401-7661),  as  amended,  regulates  air  pollution  to  improve  air  quality.  It 
regulates  air  emissions  from  area,  stationan%  and  mobile  sources.  This  law  also  authorizes  the 
US  Environmental  Protection  Agency  to  establish  National  Ambient  Air  Quality  Standards  to 
protect  public  health  and  the  environment. 

Clean  Water  Act 

The  Clean  Water  Act  (CWA)  (33  USC  1251-1376)  provides  guidance  for  the  restoration  and 
maintenance  of  the  chemical,  physical,  and  biological  integrity  of  the  nation’s  waters.  Section  401 
requires  that  an  applicant  for  a federal  license  or  permit  that  allows  activities  resulting  in  a discharge 
to  waters  of  the  US  must  obtain  a state  certification  that  the  discharge  complies  with  other 
provisions  of  the  CWA.  The  RWQCBs  administer  the  certification  program  in  California.  Section 
402  establishes  a permitting  system  for  the  discharge  of  any  pollutant  (except  dredge  or  fiU  material) 
from  a point  source  into  waters  of  the  US.  Section  404  establishes  a permit  program  administered  by 
the  USACE  regulating  the  discharge  of  dredged  or  fill  material  into  waters  of  the  US,  including 
wetlands.  The  CWA  also  contains  the  requirements  under  which  the  RWQCBs  set  water  quality 
standards  for  all  contaminants  in  surface  waters. 

Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973 

The  Endangered  Species  Act  (ESA)  (16  USC  1531-1543)  and  subsequent  amendments  provide 
guidance  for  the  conserc^ation  of  endangered  and  threatened  species  and  the  ecosystems  upon  which 
they  depend.  The  USEWS  administers  the  ESA.  The  major  components  of  the  ESA  are: 

• Provisions  for  the  listing  of  threatened  and  endangered  species; 

• The  requirement  for  consultation  with  the  USEWS  on  federal  projects  that  may  affect  listed 
species  or  their  habitat; 

• Prohibitions  against  “take”  of  listed  species.  Under  the  ESA,  the  definition  of  “take”  is  to 
“harass,  harm,  pursue,  hunt,  shoot,  wound,  kiU,  trap,  capture,  or  collect,  or  to  attempt  to 
engage  in  any  such  conduct”;  and 

• Provisions  for  permits  to  allow  the  incidental  taking  of  threatened  and  endangered  species. 

National  Historic  Preservation  Act  of  1966,  as  Amended 

The  National  Historic  Preservation  Act  (NHPA)  (16  USC  470)  requires  federal  agencies  with 
jurisdiction  over  a proposed  federal  project  to  take  into  account  the  effect  of  the  undertaking  on 
cultural  resources  that  are  listed  or  eligible  for  listing  on  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places 
(NRHP).  The  act  requires  that  the  agencies  afford  the  State  Historic  Preser\^ation  Office,  any 
potentially  affected  Indian  tribe,  and  the  Advisor}^  Council  on  Historic  Preservation  with  an 
opportunity  to  comment  on  the  undertaking. 

1916  Organic  Act,  as  Amended 

The  Secretar)^  of  the  Interior  is  responsible  for  protecting  units  of  the  National  Park  System 
pursuant  to  the  National  Park  Service  1916  Organic  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1,  2,  3 and  4)  which  consists  of 
the  Act  of  August  25,  1916  (39  Stat.  535)  and  amendments  thereto. 
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1.3.4  Relationship  to  State  and  Local  Laws,  Plans,  Policies,  and  Programs 

This  section  summarizes  the  major  state  and  local  laws,  plans,  policies,  and  programs  that  apply  to 
the  Proposed  Action. 

Air  Quality  Management  District 

The  proposed  Project  locations  are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  South  Cioast  Air  Quality 
Management  District  (SCAQMD),  which  reviews  the  plans  and  specifications  for  construction  in 
the  proposed  Project  area.  SCAQMD  would  assess  emissions  and  possible  air  contamination 
resulting  from  construction  and  operational  aedvities  (e.g.,  road  dust,  windblown  contaminants,  and 
emissions  from  construction  activities). 

California  Endangered  Species  Act 

The  California  Endangered  Species  Act  (CPiSA)  (Fish  and  Ciame  Code  2050  et  seq.)  establishes  the 
policy  of  the  state  to  conserr-e,  protect,  restore,  and  enhance  threatened  or  endangered  species  and 
their  habitats.  CESA  mandates  that  state  agencies  should  not  approve  projects  that  would  jeopardize 
the  continued  existence  of  threatened  or  endangered  species  if  reasonable  and  prudent  alternatives 
are  available  that  would  avoid  jeopardy.  There  are  no  state  agency  consultation  procedures  under 
CESA.  For  projects  that  affect  a species  that  is  both  state  and  federally  listed,  compliance  with  the 
federal  ESA  will  satisfy  CESA  if  the  CDEG  determines  that  the  federal  incidental  take  authorization 
is  “consistent”  with  CESA  under  Fish  and  Game  Code  Section  2080.1  and  issues  a Consistency 
Determination  to  that  effect.  For  projects  that  will  result  in  a take  of  a state-only  listed  species,  the 
applicant  must  apply  for  a take  permit  under  Section  2081(b). 

California  Fish  and  Game  Code,  Streambed  Alteration  Agreements 

Sections  1601  to  1603  of  the  California  Fish  and  Game  Code  recjuire  notifying  CDEG  prior  to 
constructing  any  project  that  would  divert,  obstruct  or  change  the  natural  flow,  bed,  channel,  or 
bank  of  any  river,  stream,  or  lake.  Prekminan"  notification  and  project  review  generally  occur  during 
the  environmental  review  process.  When  an  existing  fish  or  wildlife  resource  may  be  substantially 
adversely  affected,  CDEG  is  required  to  propose  reasonable  project  changes  and/or  mitigation  to 
protect  the  resource.  These  modifications  are  formalized  in  a Streambed  Alteration  Agreement  that 
becomes  part  of  the  plans,  specifications,  and  bid  documents  for  the  project. 

State  Historic  Preservation  Office 

The  California  State  Historic  Preserv^ation  Office  (SHPO)  reviews  state  programs  and  projects  that 
may  impact  historic  resources  that  are  located  on  state-owned  land  pursuant  to  California  Public 
Resources  Code  § 5024  and  5024.5. 

California’s  Renewables  Portfolio  Standard 

California’s  RPS  requires  each  of  the  state’s  lOUs  to  supply  20  percent  of  its  total  electricity  through 
renewable  energ}^  generation  by  the  year  2010,  as  set  forth  in  SB  1078  (2001-2002  Reg.  Sess.) 
(establishing  the  California  RPS  Program)  and  SB  107  (2005-2006  Reg.  Sess.)  (accelerating  the 
20  percent  requirement  to  the  year  2010).  Additionally,  Governor  Schwarzenegger’s  Executive 
Order  S-14-08  streamlined  California’s  renewable  energy  project  approval  process  and  increased  the 
state’s  renewable  energ}^  standard  to  33  percent  renewable  energy  by  2020.  The  California  Energy 
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Commission  will  certify  that  electricity  produced  by  the  Project  is  eligible  for  the  lOUs’  RPS 
compliance  after  the  Project  achieves  commercial  operation. 

California  Renewable  Energy  Transmission  Initiative 

The  Calitornia  RETl  is  a statewide  planning  process  that  has  been  underway  for  over  two  years  to 
identify  the  transmission  projects  needed  to  accommodate  California’s  renewable  energy  goals. 
Stakeholders  have  actively  participated  in  the  planning  process.  Phases  1 and  2 of  the  RETl  project 
resulted  in  the  identification  and  refinement  of  Competitive  Renewable  Energy  Zones  (CREZs), 
areas  determined  to  hold  the  greatest  potential  for  cost-effective  and  environmentally  responsible 
renewable  energy  development.^  The  Project  Study  Area  is  located  in  an  area  that  has  been  included 
by  the  RETl  witliin  the  Riverside  East  CREZ. 

California  Large  Generator  Interconnection  Process 

Electricity  from  the  Project  would  be  delivered  to  customers  by  the  CAISO,  acting  as  a transmission 
provider,  through  the  transmission  system  owned  by  SCE  and  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  (PG&E).  In 
order  to  obtain  the  right  to  connect  to  the  CAISO  grid,  a proposed  electric  generating  facility  with 
more  than  a 20-MW  capacity^  must  first  apply  for  a queue  position  with  CAISO  through  the  LGIP. 
Applications  for  the  Project’s  queue  positions  were  submitted  in  2006,  obtaining  positions  146  and 
147.  Next,  the  proposed  generator  must  obtain  a Feasibility^  Study,  a System  Impact  Study,  and  a 
Facility  Study  from  CAISO,  a process  that  often  takes  several  years.  The  final  Facility"  Study  for  the 
Project  was  completed  in  2010.  Finally,  the  proposed  generator  must  obtain  a Large  Generator 
Interconnection  Agreement  (LGIA)  from  CAISO.  This  was  received  in  August  20 1 0,  more  than  three 
years  after  obtaining  the  queue  positions. 

Riverside  County  General  Plan 

Portions  of  the  proposed  interconnection  Hues  are  within  Riverside  County’s  Desert  Center  Planning  Area. 
The  Riverside  General  Plan  aims  to  preserve  the  natural  character  of  the  unincorporated  areas  of 
Riverside  County  and  the  Desert  Center.  The  plan  encourages  clustering  of  development  for  the 
presentation  of  contiguous  open  space,  aims  to  limit  off-road  vehicle  use,  and  requires  new 
development  to  comply  with  desert  tortoise  critical  habitat  designation  requirements. 

1 .4  Required  Federal,  State,  and  Local  Permits,  Approvals  and  Licenses 

Federal,  state,  and  local  permits  and  approvals  would  be  required  before  construction  and  operation 
of  the  Project  could  proceed.  A list  of  the  major  permits,  approvals,  and  consultations  required  is 
presented  in  the  following  sections.  The  Applicant  would  be  responsible  for  obtaining  all  permits 
and  approvals  required  to  implement  any  authorized  activities. 

1.4.1  Federal  Permits  and  Status 


^ Renewable  Energ}"  Transmission  Initiative  Phase  2B  Draft  Report,  April,  2010,  p.  1-1. 
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Table  1.4-1  provides  a list  of  the  federal  permits,  approvals,  or  authorizations  anticipated  to  he 
required  ft)r  the  Project,  and  the  status  of  relevant  permit  applications. 


Table  1.4-1 

Status  of  Project  Federal  Permits,  Approvals,  and  Authorizations 


Permit  or  Approval Lead  Agency Agency  Action  or  Status 

The  ROW’  Cirant  is  subject  to  review  and  terms  and 

condidons  as  set  forth  under  Id.PM.X  and  Bl.M’s  implementing 
regulations.  If  the  Project  is  approved,  Bl.M  will  issue  a R(  )W' 
Grant  at  the  end  of  the  NEPA  process. 


FLPMA  ROW  Grant  BLM 


CDCA  Plan  Anendment  BLM 


Review  of  Sunlight’s 
AppUcadon  for  a Loan 
Guarantee  under 
Tide  XVIII  ofEPAct  2005 


DOE 


Secdon  404  Clean  W’ater 
Act  (CW'A)  Permit 


USAGE 


Endangered  / Threatened 
Species  Consultadon  and 
Incidental  Take  Statement 
under  the  Federal  ESA 


USFW'S 


Nadonal  Historic 

Presen-adon  Act  Secdon  BLM 
106  Compliance 


The  original  El. PM  A Standard  Form  299  (SI'  299)  ROW 
application  for  the  Project  was  submitted  to  the  BLM  in 
November  2006;  updates  were  submitted  in  Pebruar\’  2007,  June 
2009,  October  2009,  hchnuny  2010.  April  2010,  and  August  2010. 
The  original  POD  was  submitted  in  April  2007  with  an  update,* 
based  on  revised  BUM  POD  guidelines,  submitted  in  October 
2008.  Because  of  Project  technologt'  changes,  another  revision 
was  submitted  in  December  2009,  with  amendments  submitted  in 
March  2010. 

BLM  authorizadon  of  a ROW  Grant  for  the  Project  will  retjuire  a 
CDCA  Plan  Amendment.  The  amendment  will  be  addressed  as 
part  of  the  FLPMA  and  NEPA  processes  as  provided  for  in  BLM 
Planning  Regulations  (43  CFR  Part  1600),  and  BlAI  Land  Use 

Planning  Handbook  (H- 1601-1). 

DOE  is  a cooperating  agency  in  the  preparation  of  this  EIS. 

DOE  wall  use  the  EIS  as  part  of  its  review^  process  for  the  loan 
guarantee. 


Sunlight  subuiitted  a jurisdicdonal  delineation  report  to  assess 
wTether  the  Project  locations  contain  w^aters  or  wedands  subject 
to  federal  CW'A  jurisdiction  on  Septe?nher  1 , 2010.  Sunlight  obtained 
nritten  conenmnee  from  US  ACE  on  Decenibn  28.  2010,  that  the  Project 
footprint  contains  no  waters  of  the  US  subject  to  US^CE  / EPy4 

jurisdiction  under  Section  404  of  the  CWA. 

The  BIJ\d  submitted  the  Biolopical Assessment  to  the  USt'WS  initiating 
the  ESA  Section  7 consultation  process  on  October  15,  2010.  Biological 
sunxys  for  federally  listed  species  w^ere  conducted  for  the 
proposed  Project  locations,  including  the  proposed  transmission 

corridors  and  substation  locations. 

Identification  and  evaluation  of  cultural  resources  within  the 
Project’s  Area  of  Potential  Effects  (APE)  is  ongoing.  The  BLM 
has  initiated  consultation  wtith  the  State  Historic  Preserv^ation 
Office  and  notified  them  of  its  intent  to  prepare  a Memorandum  of 
Agreement  fiMOA)  for  the  Project.  The  MO  A will  specify  the 
procedures  to  follow  for  the  phased  conclusion  of  additional  field 
investigations  and  evaluation  of  cultural  resources  within  the 
APE.  The  MO  A wHl  also  specify  the  process  for  the  assessment 
of  effects  to  resources  within  the  APE  that  are  determined  to  be 
eligible  for  inclusion  in  the  NRHP.  The  AlOA  will  stipulate  the 
requirement  for  the  Historic  Properp'  Treatment  Plan/Mitigation 
Plan  to  be  prepared  that  will  outline  measures  to  avoid,  minimize, 
or  mitigate  adverse  effects  to  NRHP-ehgible  resources.  The 
MOA  win  be  signed  prior  to  completion  of  the  Record  of 
Decision  (ROD)  for  the  Project  and  will  ensure  compliance  with 
Section  106  of  the  NHPA. 
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Table  1.4-1  (continued) 

Status  of  Project  Federal  Permits,  Approvals,  and  Authorizations 

Permit  or  Approval 

Lead  Agency 

Agency  Action  or  Status 

Archaeological  Resources 
Protection  Act,  Cultural 
Resource  Use  Permit 

BLM,  State  Office 

A BLM  Cultural  Resource  Use  Permit  will  be  obtained  for  the 
purposes  of  testing  to  determine  the  NRFIP  significance  of 
identified  sites  and  to  conduct  data  recover}'  on  sites  adversely 
affected  bv  Project  construction  and  operation. 

Fieldwork  Authorization 

BLM,  Palm 
Springs-South 
Coast  Field  Office 

A BLM  Fieldwork  Authorization  was  obtained  prior  to 
conducting  Class  111  cultural  resource  inventories  for  the  Project. 

Native  American 
Consultation 

BLM 

Sunlight  is  coordinating  with  the  BLM  to  support  the  BLM’s 
consultation  with  Native  American  tribes  for  the  purpose  of 
identifving  sacred  sites  and  other  places  of  traditional  religious 
and  cultural  importance,  and  to  incorporate  appropriate 
mitigation  measures  in  the  event  such  sites  are  located  during 
construction.  Consultation  with  tribes  bas  been  initiated  and  will 
continue  throughout  the  NEPA  and  Section  106  compliance 
processes. 

Department  of  Defense 
(DOD)  Review 

The  BIJ\4  reauested  further  review  of  the  Protect  by  the  DOD  for  its 

DOD 

totentia!  mbact  on  militaiy  oveiilkhts  and  operations. 

1.4.2  State  Permits  and  Status 

Table  1.4-  provides  a list  of  the  state  permits,  approvals,  or  authorizations  anticipated  to  be  required 
for  the  Project,  as  well  as  the  status  of  relevant  permit  applications. 

Table  1.4-2 

Status  of  Project  State  Permits,  Approvals,  and  Authorizations 

Permit  or  Approval 

Lead  Agency 

Agency  Action  or  Status 

Endangered/Threatened 
Species  Take  Authorization 
under  CESA  and  Sections 
2050  (general  provision  for 
endangered  species)  and  2080 
(take  of  endangered  species) 
of  the  California  Fish  and 
Game  Code 

CDFG 

CESA  review  and  approval  will  be  required  for  impacts  to  state 
listed  species.  Focused  biological  sun^eys  for  sensitive  species 
were  done  for  all  potential  Project  areas.  CDFG  is  expected  to 
complete  a Consistency  Determination  for  the  Project, 
concurring  with  the  USFWS’s  Biological  Opinion  for  those 
species  listed  under  both  the  ESA  and  CESA. 

Section  1600-1602  Streambed 
Alteration  Agreement  process 
under  the  California  Fish  and 
Game  Code 

CDFG 

Sunlight  is  coordinating  with  the  CDFG  on  the  scope  of  potential 
jurisdictional  streambeds  under  the  Fish  and  Game  Code  Sections 
1600—1602.  Sunlirht  submitted  a Streambed  Alteration  Ame?}ient 
Notification  to  CDFG  on  November  5.  2010.  Sunlivht  will  work  vdth 
the  CDFG  to  prepare  and  implement  appropriate  mitigation 
associated  with  any  necessar}’  Streambed  Alteration  Agreement. 

Storm  Water  requirements 
under  California  Water  Code 
and  the  CWA 

RWQCB 

Sunlight  is  coordinating  with  the  Colorado  River  Basin  RWQCB 
to  determine  the  potential  scope  of  storm  water  coverage  for  the 
construction  and  operation  of  the  PV  facilit}'  and  related 
infrastructure.  Surdight  will  incorporate  best  management 
practices  for  storm  water  management  and  control. 

Section  401  Certification 
under  CWA 

RWQCB 

CWA  Section  401  certification  would  be  required  in  the  event 
that  the  Project  requires  a federal  permit  or  license  that  may  result 
in  a discharge  to  navigable  waters.  If  certification  is  required. 
Sunlight  will  apply  to  the  RWQCB  to  obtain  certification. 
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Table  1.4-2  (continued) 

Status  of  Project  State  Permits,  Approvals,  and  Authorizations 

Permit  or  Approval 

Lead  Agency 

.Agency  Action  or  Status 

Interconnection  Agreement 

CAISO 

On  Anpnst  9.  20 W.  Snn/ipbt  received  SC.li  ’,f  and  C,4/,VO  ’,r  sipnatnre 

bapes  to  the  ] Mtve  Generation  Interconnection  Apreewent.  ii’hich  is  dated 

Anpnst  4,  2010. 

Permit  to  Construct  (PTC) 

CPCC 

CPUC  is  a cooperating  agency  in  the  preparation  oi  this  EIS.  The 
EIS  will  provide  environmental  review  coverage  pursuant  to 
CPL'C’s  (44^4  requirements,  as  describetl  in  the  CPUC-BEM 
MOL'.  SCE  will  need  to  obtain  a IH’C  for  Rcil  Bluff  Substation. 
SCLi  submitted  the  PTC  application  to  the  CPL'C  on  Korewher  17. 
2010. 

Encroachment  Pemiit 

Caltrans 

An  encroachment  permit  will  be  needed  where  the  transmission 
corridor  alternatives  cross  the  1-10  and  SR  177  corridors  in  order 
to  reach  the  SCE  Red  Bluff  Substation  Site  alternadves  located 
south  of  I-IO. 

Fugitive  Dust  Control  Plan 

SCAQMD 

A fugidve  dust  control  plan  will  be  developed  in  accordance  with 
SCAQMD  requirements  prior  to  construedon.  Sunlight  will 
obtain  any  addidonal  permits  or  registrations  required  by  the 
SCAQMD  for  the  Project,  as  applicable. 

Consultadon  on  Sacred  Areas 
to  comply  with  state 
requirements 

Native  American 
Heritage 
Commission 
(NAHC) 

The  NAl  1C  has  been  contacted.  Follow-up  contacts  with  Native 
Americans  are  in  progress.  Fourteen  local  tribes  have  been 
contacted  and  invited  to  participate  in  the  Programmatic 
Asrreement  fnoir  a Memorandum  of  Agreement)  development  process, 
and  were  invited  to  the  Programmatic  Agreement  Development 
Kick-Off  meedng  held  April  23,  2010.  The  BLM  met  with 
individual  tribes,  on  request,  to  present  informadon  and  answer 
quesdons. 

1.4.3  Local  Permits  and  Status 

Table  1.4-3  provides  a list  and  status  of  the  local  permits,  approvals,  and  authori2ations  anticipated 
to  be  required  for  the  Project,  as  well  as  the  status  of  these  permit  applications. 


Table  1.4-3 

Status  of  Project  Local  Permits,  Approvals,  and  Authorizations 


Permit  or  Approval 

Lead  Agency 

Agency  Action  or  Status 

Public  Use  Permit 

Riverside  Counp' 

Sunlight  is  in  discussions  with  Riverside  County  to  determine 

whether  any  land  use  permit  would  be  required  for  the  Project 
alternatives  that  may  incorporate  private  land.  The  County  has 
indicated  that  a Public  Use  Pem/it  will  be  required  for  the  Project’s  Gen-Tie 
IJne  crossings  oftnivateh  held  land. 


Jaind  IJceiue  Agreement 

MUD 

Sunlight  nil!  ivork  with  AIU'D  to  obtain  a lamd  IJcense  Agreement  with 

MU’IJ  to  cross  M\GD  land  omied  in  fee. 

Encroachment  or  other 

Riverside  County 

Permission  for  crossings  of  Kaiser  Road  or  MVf'D  easements  will 

Permits 

and  MWD 

be  secured  before  construedon  bevins,  as  necessartc 
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1 .5  Document  Organization  and  Issues  to  be  Addressed 
1.5.1  Document  Organization 

This  document  follows  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  (CEQ) 
for  Implementing  the  Procedural  Provisions  of  NEPA  (40  CFR  1500-1508);  the  Department  of  the 
Interior’s  NEPA  regulations,  43  C.F.R.  Part  46;  the  BLM  NEPA  Handbook,  H-1 790-1;  Sections 
201,  202,  and  206  of  FLPMA  (43  CFR  1600);  the  BLM  Land  Use  Planmng  Handbook,  H1601-1; 
and  doe’s  NEPA  implementing  procedures  (10  CFR  1021).  This  EIS  describes  the  components  of 
and  reasonable  alternatives  to  the  Proposed  Action  and  environmental  consequences  of  the 
Proposed  Action  and  the  alternatives.  In  addition,  the  document  incorporates  provisions  of  CEQA 
to  allow  the  CPUC  to  use  this  EIS  in  its  environmental  review  and  approval  process  for  the  Red 
Bluff  Substation.  This  document  also  addresses  DOE’s  Floodplain  and  Wetland  Environmental 
Review  Requirements  (10  CFR  1022). 

The  EIS  organi2ation  is  as  follows: 

Chapter  1 provides  general  background  on  the  Project;  identifies  the  purpose  and  need  for  action; 
describes  the  roles  of  the  BLM,  other  agencies,  and  authorities  regulating  various  aspects  of  the 
Project;  and  summarizes  the  public  involvement  process  for  the  Project. 

Chapter  2 describes  the  Proposed  Action  and  draft  land  use  plan  amendment  decisions  to  be  made 
and  the  alternatives  development  and  screening  process  conducted  for  the  Project.  It  also  presents  a 
range  of  reasonable  Project  alternatives  that  address  the  stated  purpose  and  need  for  the  Project,  and 
identifies  and  explains  why  some  alternatives  were  considered  but  not  analyzed  in  detail. 

Chapter  3 describes  the  affected  environment  (existing  conditions)  for  16  environmental 
components  in  the  Proposed  Action  area  and  identifies  potential  projects  contributing  to  cumulative 
impacts. 

Chapter  4 provides  a comprehensive  analysis  and  assessment  of  impacts  (direct,  indirect,  and 
cumulative)  and  mitigation  measures  (by  environmental  component)  for  the  Proposed  Action  and 
other  alternatives  (including  a No  Action  and  two  No  Project  Alternatives).  It  also  describes  other 
aspects  of  BLM  compliance  with  NEPA  procedures,  including  a description  of  unavoidable  adverse 
impacts,  the  relationship  between  short-term  use  and  long-term  productivity,  and  any  irreversible  or 
irretrievable  commitments  of  resources  (40  CFR  1502.16),  as  well  as  addressing  CEQA 
requirements. 

Chapter  5 identifies  the  persons,  groups,  agencies  and  other  governmental  bodies  that  were 
consulted  or  that  contributed  to  the  preparation  of  the  EIS;  describes  Native  American 
consultations  and  public  participation  during  scoping;  describes  the  public  comment  process; 
provides  a list  of  EIS  preparers;  and  lists  agencies,  organizations,  and  persons  to  whom  the  EIS  will 
be  sent  or  has  been  sent. 

Chapter  6 provides  the  references  used  in  preparing  the  EIS. 

Chapter  7 includes  a glossary  and  list  of  acronyms  and  abbreviations  used  in  the  EIS. 

Chapter  8 provides  an  index  for  key  words  in  the  EIS. 
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Appendices  contain  information  that  supplements  or  supports  the  analyses  in  the  body  ot  the  hdS. 

1.5.2  Issues  to  be  Addressed 

The  issues  evaluated  in  this  F*dS  include  the  physical,  biological,  cultural,  socioeconomic,  and  other 
resoLirces  that  have  the  potential  to  be  affected  by  activities  related  to  the  Proposed  Action  and 
alternatives.  The  issues  are: 

• Air  Resources; 

• Biological  Resources  - \'egetation; 

• Biological  Resources  — W ildlife; 

• Climate  Change; 

• Cultural  Resources; 

• Paleontological  Resources; 

• Geology  and  Soil  Resources; 

• Lands  and  Realpy 

• Noise  and  Vibration; 

• Public  Health  and  Safett'  and  Hazardous  Materials; 

• Recreation; 

• Socioeconomics  and  Environmental  justice; 

• Special  Designation  Areas; 

• Traffic,  Transportation,  and  Public  Access; 

• Visual  Resources;  and 

• Water  Resources  (Surface  and  Groundwater). 

Resources  that  do  not  exist  in  the  Project  area  and,  therefore,  do  not  warrant  analysis  in  the  EIS 
include: 

• Grazing; 

• Wald  Horses  and  Burros;  and 

• iV'Iineral  Resources. 

1 .6  BLM  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  Process 

The  principal  resource  management  plan  covering  the  proposed  Project  is  the  BLM’s  California 
Desert  Conser\=^ation  Area  (CDCA)  Plan  of  1980,  as  amended.  The  Project  Study  Area  is  within  the 
planning  area  designated  under  a 2002  amendment  to  the  CDCA  Plan — the  Northern  and  Eastern 
Colorado  Desert  Coordinated  Management  Plan  (NECO  Plan).  In  the  CDCA  and  NECO  Plans,  the 
location  of  the  proposed  Project  includes  land  that  is  mostly  classified  as  Multiple  Use  Class  M 
(^Moderate  Use)  and  some  as  Multiple  Else  Class  L (Limited  Use).  Chapter  3 (Enetyv  Production  and 
Utility  Corridors  dement)  of  the  CDCA  Plan,  as  amended,  also  requires  that  newh  proposed  power  generation  sites 
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that  are  not  already  identified  in  the  Plan  be  considered  through  the  plan  amendment  process.  The  application  area  is 
)wt  identified  within  the  Plan  and,  therefore,  a plan  a)?/endment  is  required  to  include  the  area  as  a recognised  ele?nent 
within  the  Vlan  and  to  determine  the  suitability  of  the  application  area  for  solar  development.  This  EIS  acts  as  the 
niechanisni  for  coniphin?  with  NBPyl  for  the  required  plan  amendment  and  to  comply  with  the  CDCA 
reqitirewents. 
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CHAPTER  2— DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PROPOSED  ACTION  AND 
ALTERNATIVES 


2.1  Introduction 

This  chapter  provides  a detailed  description  of  the  Desert  Sunlight  Solar  harm  Project  (DSSF  or 
Project)  proposed  by  Desert  Sunlight  Holdings,  TI.C  (Sunlight  or  Applicant)  and  its  alternatives. 
Sunlight’s  objective  for  the  DSSb'  is  to  construct,  operate,  D/aiuta'nh  and  dnommission  a 550-megawatt 
(MW")  photovoltaic  (P\^  Solar  I'arm  and  associated  generation  interconnection  line  (Cien-Tie  Line), 
and  to  facilitate  the  construction  and  operation  by  Southern  California  lidison  (SCFi)  ot  the  Red 
Bluff  Substation.  The  Solar  Farm  has  a minimum  expected  lifetime  of  30  years,  with  an  opportunity 
of  50  years  or  more  with  ecjuipment  replacement  and  repowering. 

The  Project  has  secured  a cjueue  position  with  the  California  Independent  System  Operator 
(CAISO)  to  interconnect  with  the  existing  500-kilovolt  (k\^  SCFi  Devers-Palo  Verde  No.  1 (DPVl) 
transmission  line  located  to  the  south  of  the  Solar  Farm  site  via  the  proposed  Red  Blutt  Substation. 
DP\T  is  the  only  existing  transmission  system  in  the  vicinity  of  the  proposed  Project  with  adequate 
capacitt'  to  accept  the  projected  Solar  Farm  output.  The  DPVl  transmission  line  runs  from  the  Palo 
Wrde  Switchvard  (in  Arizona,  near  the  Palo  Wrde  nuclear  power  plant)  to  SCF’s  Devers  Substation 
(in  North  Palm  Springs,  California).  In  the  Project  vicinity,  the  transmission  corridor  runs  east-west 
within  a half-mile  south  of  the  1-10  corridor. 

This  EIS  analyzes  the  potential  environmental  impacts  of  three  project  alternatives,  one  no  action 
altenmtive,  and  two  no  project  alternatives.  The  BUM  has  identified  a full  range  oj  reasonable  alternatives  to  ana/we 
in  the  EIS.  The  alternatives  considered  during  the  screening  process  include  those  proposed  by  the 
Applicant  as  part  of  the  design  of  the  proposed  Project,  those  proposed  by  the  BLM  as  part  of 
environmental  reviewq  and  ideas  for  potential  alternatives  suggested  by  other  agencies  and  the  public 
during  the  EIS  scoping  period.  Retained  for  full  analysis  in  the  EIS  were  the  alternatives  that 
respond  to  the  purpose  and  need  /or  the  Proposed  Action,  and  that  otbenrise  meet  NEPA  reqnire?nents  for 
identifying  reasonable  alternatives,  as  described  in  Section  6.6.1  (Keasonable  A.Iternatives)  of  the  BUM  NEPA 
Handbook  (H-1 790-1 ).  Those  that  did  not  wxre  eliminated  from  further  detailed  analysis. 

Technical  information  about  the  Project  in  this  chapter  was  provided  by  the  Applicant  for  the  Solar 
Farm  and  Gen-Tie  Line  Project  components  and  by  SCE  for  the  Red  Bluff  Substation.  All  numbers 
referring  to  land  disturbance,  equipment,  schedule,  mileage,  and  workforce  are  based  on  the  most 
up-to-date  engineering  available  from  the  Applicant  and  SCE.  The  numbers  are  based  on  best 
available  information  and  generally  represent  conservative  estimates  for  purposes  of  analyzing 
impacts.  In  response  to  public  and  govern fnent  agency  input,  the  Applicant  is  continuing  to  evaluate  Project  design 
and  construction  methods  to  determine  if  potential  environmental  bnpacts  can  be  further  reduced.  If  so,  the  numbers 
way  change  in  terms  of  further  reductions  based  on  the  final  engineering  and  per/nit  reqnirements  for  the  Project 
components.  The  Applicant’s  information  was  provided  primarily  in  the  Revised  Project  Description 
for  the  Desert  Sunlight  Solar  Farm,  submitted  on  Vlarch  19,  2010,  to  the  BLVI.  More  detailed 
information  has  been  provided  from  that  time  through  januar)^  2011.  The  Revised  Project 
Description  and  supporting  information  are  supplements  to  the  Plan  of  Development  submitted  to 
the  BLM  on  December  22,  2009.  Initial  information  related  to  the  Red  Bluff  Substation  w^as 
provided  by  SCE  on  March  23,  2010,  with  supplemental  information  provided  through  ]anuan  2011 . 
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This  chapter  provides  information  on  the  Proposed  Action  and  Alternatives  (Section  2.2),  Project 
construction  (Section  2.3),  Project  operation,  maintenance,  and  decommissioning  (Section  2.4),  best 
management  practices  and  built-in  mitigation  (Section  2.5),  and  a discussion  of  alternatives 
considered  but  eliminated  from  further  analysis  (Section  2.6). 

Project  ModiHcations  Since  Publication  of  the  Draft  EIS 

Since  the  Project's  Draft  El S ivas published,  the  Applicant  has  made  vanous  minor  changes  in  the  Project  design  that 
are  included  in  this  Final  EIS.  These  changes  have  been  made  for  reasons  such  as  mproving  ejTtciency:  reducing  costs: 
avoiding  and  minimic^hig  environmental  impacts:  and  incoiporatinp  input  from  remlaton  agencies,  comnmnih 
members,  and  other  stakeholders.  The  BlAf  has  concluded  that  these  revisions  to  the  Project  would  not  significantly 
increase,  and  in  some  situations  would  decrease,  impacts  compared  with  the  impacts  described  in  the  Draft  EIS. 

The  Project  modifications  include: 

Solar  Farm  Site  and  Gen-Tie  Tine 

• A revised  layout  of  Solar  Farm  facilities  that  reduces  the  footprint  for  Solar  Farm  Tavont  B from 
approximately  4,245  acres  to  approximateh  3,912  acres  while  achieving  the  same  5 5 0-ST\F  generating 
capacity.  Figure  ES- 1 shows  the  change  in  the  fooWrint. 

• A revised  construction  approach  involving  the  use  of  innovative  site  preparation  techniques  that  reduce  the 
required  voliune  of  earth  movement,  including  (1)  a “disc  and  roll'’  technique  that  uses  farm  tractors  to  till  the 
soil  over  much  of  the  Solar  Farm  site  and  then  roll  it  level,  and  12)  “micrograding”  or  “isolated  cut  and  fill 
and  roll”  of  other  areas  of  the  site  to  tnm  off  high  spots  and  use  the  material  to  fill  in  low  spots.  These 
techniques  nnnif7U7e  the  area  of  the  Solar  Fann  site  where  conventional  cut  and  fill  grading  nil  I occur. 

• A modified  approach  to  supplying  water  during  construction  for  dust  control  and  soil  preparation  throughout 
the  Solar  Farm  site.  The  modified  approach  involves  the  use  of  several  temporal  constmction  ponds  for  water 
storage  at  various  locations  around  the  site. 

• Modification  of  the  Gen-Tie  Tine  poles  from  a delta  to  a veiiical  configuration  to  provide  the  oppoiiunity  to 
co-locate  transmission  lines  for  possible  additional  projects  in  the  area. 

Red  Bluff  Substation 

• An  emergency  diesel  powered  generator  for  a back-up  power  source. 

• A well  to  provide  dust  control  during  construction  and  to  sene  a septic  system  for  periodic  operational  visits  by 
employees. 

• A septic  system  and  restroom  for  employees  during  operational  activities. 

• A ?72atenal  yard  I staging  area  adjacent  to  the  Substation  fooprint. 

The  Project  modifications,  noted  above,  are  incotporated  into  the  action  alternatives  and  reflected  in  the  text,  tables, 
and  figures  below  and  in  Chapters  3 and  4,  unless  otherwise  indicated. 
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2.2  Proposed  Action  and  Alternatives 
2.2.1  Alternatives  Development  and  Screening 

Alternatives  considered  in  the  HIS  were  evaluated  by  BHM  and  comments  received  during  the  public 
scoping  process.  Under  NEPA,  the  BUM  is  required  to  consider  in  detail  a range  of  alternatives  that 
are  considered  “reasonable,”  usuallv  defined  as  alternatives  that  are  realistic  (not  speculative), 
technicalh  and  economicallv  feasible,  and  that  respond  to  the  purpose  of  and  need  for  the  Proposed 
Action.  Similarly,  CEQA  requires  a “reasonable  range”  of  alternatives  that  are  feasible  and  that 
satisfy  most  of  the  project  sponsor’s  objectives.  P\)r  purposes  of  this  EIS,  the  alternatives  provided 
satisfy  rec]uirements  under  both  NEiPA  and  CEQA. 

Alternatives  considered  by  the  Applicant  and  the  BUM,  along  with  those  suggested  by  the  public 
during  the  scoping  process,  were  evaluated  using  the  following  criteria: 

• Does  the  alternative  fulfill  the  purposes,  needs,  and  objectives  identified  in  Chapter  1? 

• Does  the  alternative  minimize  effects  on  human/ environmental  resources? 

• Is  the  alternative  feasible  to  construct,  operate,  maintain,  and  decommission? 

Other  alternative  sites  and  various  renewable  and  nonrenewable  generation  technologies  were 
considered  but  eliminated  from  detailed  analysis  under  NEPA.  These  alternatives  were  eliminated 
from  detailed  analysis  because  one  or  more  of  the  following  criteria  from  the  BLjM  NEPyi  Handbook 
H-/ 790-1  (BLM  2008)  apply: 

(1)  It  is  ineffective  (it  would  not  respond  to  the  BLM  project  purpose  and  need); 

(2)  It  is  technicalh  or  economically  infeasible; 

(3)  It  is  inconsistent  with  the  basic  policy  objectives  for  the  management  of  the  area  (does  not 
conform  to  the  California  Desert  Conser\^ation  Area  [CDCA]  Plan); 

(4)  Its  implementation  is  remote  or  speculative; 

(5)  It  is  substantially  similar  in  design  to  an  alternative  that  is  analyzed;  or 

(6)  It  would  have  substantially  similar  effects  to  an  alternative  that  is  analyzed. 

Alternatives  that  met  aU  of  the  criteria  above  were  carried  forward  for  analysis  and  are  detailed  in 
Section  2.2.4.  Those  that  did  not  meet  those  criteria  but  met  the  elimination  criteria  above  were 
eliminated  from  further  analysis  and  are  described  in  Section  2.6,  along  with  the  reasons  for 
elimination. 

As  discussed  in  Section  1.1,  the  process  for  evaluating  and  selecting  from  among  various  areas 
considered  for  siting  the  Project  Study  Area  was  based  on  a number  of  criteria,  considered  in 
consultation  with  the  BLM  during  the  preliminart'^  phases  of  the  application  process.  These  siting 
criteria  include: 

• A contiguous  site,  with  flat  topography  (grade  of  less  than  three  percent)  large  enough  for 
siting  a 550-MW  solar  PV  facility  with  minimal  land  disturbance; 
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• Avoidance  of  areas  that  are  pristine  or  biologically  sensitive,  such  as  designated  Wilderness 
Areas,  Areas  of  Critical  Environmental  Concern,  and  Desert  Wildlife  Management  Areas, 
particularly  for  the  Solar  Farm  site; 

• Avoidance  of  high-quality  habitat  for  listed  species  (e.g.,  choosing  Project  locations  in 
Categoty'  III  jlowest  quality]  desert  tortoise  habitat),  particularly  lor  the  Solar  Farm  site; 

• Avoidance  of  known  cultural  or  historic  sites  and  high  use  recreation  areas; 

• Proximity  to  transmission  facilities  with  sufficient  capacity  for  Project  output  and  suitable 
locations  for  interconnection; 

• Proximity  to  highway  and  road  access; 

• Availability  of  contiguous  land  for  sale  or  lease  at  a feasible  cost;  and 

• Location  within  an  area  identified  as  a California  Renewable  Energ}^  Zone  (CREZ)  under  the 
State’s  Renewable  Energy  Transmission  Initiative  (RETI)  and  a Solar  Energ}^  Study  Area  in 
the  BLM/DOE  Programmatic  Solar  Energy  Development  EIS. 

Once  the  Project  Study  Area  was  chosen,  the  Applicant  conducted  preliminaty  biological,  cultural, 
hydrological,  and  geological  reviews  to  evaluate  site  conditions  and  eliminate  portions  of  the  Project 
Study  Area  considered  unsuitable  tor  developing  the  Project.  Based  on  the  preliminaty  study,  more 
thorough  and  detailed  biological,  cultural,  hydrological,  and  geological  reviews  were  conducted  of 
the  portions  of  the  Project  Study  Area  considered  suitable  for  development.  These  detailed  studies 
were  performed  in  order  to  determine  the  optimal  configurations  for  alternatives  to  be  considered 
for  the  three  Project  components. 

Many  alternative  configurations  for  the  Solar  Farm  site  were  considered  for  the  current  megawatt 
size,  for  a larger  megawatt  size,  and  for  a smaller  megawatt  size.  Alternative  site  configurations  were 
developed  to  avoid  or  minimize  impacts  on  sensitive  environmental  resources,  such  as  biological, 
cultural,  and  visual  resources,  to  the  extent  possible.  Specific  consideration  was  given  to  avoiding 
active  desert  tortoise  areas,  foxtail  cactus  and  other  sensitive  plant  species  concentrations,  burrowing 
owl  signs,  desert  dty^  wash  woodland,  bighorn  sheep  and  other  wildlife  corridors,  major  surface 
water  drainages,  including  Pinto  Wash,  and  active  sand  transport  areas.  When  determining  the 
optimum  configuration  for  the  Solar  Farm  site,  stakeholders’  comments  ivere  also  considered. 

Additional  factors  considered  include  engineering  constraints,  such  as  those  for  existing  easements, 
grading,  hydrological,  electrical,  and  security;  construction  constraints,  such  as  those  for  safety,  cost, 
and  constructability;  power  purchase  agreement  constraints;  and  interconnection  constraints. 

2.2.2  Proposed  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  Decisions  and  Alternatives  Considered 

This  section  presents  an  overview  of  the  proposed  land  use  plan  amendment  decisions  ami  alternatives 
carried  forward  for  analysis.  Three  full  action  alternatives,  one  no  action  alternative,  and  two  no  project 
alternatives  are  fully  analyzed  in  the  EIS.  Each  of  the  action  alternatives  would  require  an  amendment 
to  the  CDCA  Plan,  as  would  the  two  no  project  alternatives.  The  management  ofBTAi-adn/inistered  lands  in  the 
California  Desert  is  governed  by  the  CDdA  Plan.  The  CDCA  Plan  recognises  the  potential  compatibilit\i  of  solar 
generation  facilities  on  public  lands  and,  if  the  CDCA  Plan  does  not  associate  a specific  site  with  power  generation  or 
transmission,  reqinres  consideration  of  a CDCA  Plan  amendment  to  make  that  site-specific  association.  The  planning 
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criteria  for  considerbw  an  awendnjent  to  the  CDC^l  Plan  are  discussed  in  C.DCA  P/a//  CJjaptcr  4. ! 0,  l^cind  Use 
and  Corridor  A na/xsis. 

Tl>e  location  of  the  proposed  Project  includes  land  that  is  classified  mostly  as  M/dtip/e-l  l(e  Class  M (Moderate  Use) 
and  some  as  M/dtipk-Use  C/ass  L fIJn/ited  Use)  in  the  CDCA  P/an.  The  C/ass  M classification  is  n/anaged  to 
consen'e  deseti  resources  and  to  mitigate  damage  to  those  resources  irhich  permitted  uses  may  cause.  Pnh/ic  lands 
classified  as  Moderate  Use  are  managed  to  provide  a controlled  balance  between  bipber-i)itensity  use  and  protection  o f 
public  lands,  luinds  class  Hied  as  Class  1 . are  managed  to  protect  sensitive  natural  scenic,  ecological  and  a lit  lira! 
resource  values.  They  provide  for  peneralh’  hiver  intensity,  carefully  controlled,  multiple  uses  that  do  not  sipnHicanth 
diminish  resource  values. 

Enem'  and  utiUtx  development  uses  are  alloired  in  both  classes.  Accordinglw  no  re-dassHication  of  the  Project  area  is 
being  considered.  Instead,  the  BE\I  is  considering  jvhether  to  amend  the  CDCEl  Plan  to  identify  the  Project  area  as 
appropriate  for  the  development  of  a solar  enem  development.  Emiher,  regardless  of  irhether  the  Project  is  approved, 
the  Bl  dM  could  elect  to  amend  the  CDCA  Plan  to  associate  the  site  with  energy  generation  or  transmission. 

Each  action  alternative  eonsists  of  three  main  components  associated  with  generating  and  delivering 
electricitt”  Solar  Farm  site,  Gen-Tie  Line,  and  Substation  (Red  Bluff  Substation).  Supporting 
facilities  for  the  Substation  include  a separate  telecommunications  site  (the  Desert  Center 
Telecommunications  Site),  including  microwave  and  fiber  optics,  an  electric  distribution  line  to  the 
Substation,  and  an  aceess  road. 

Multiple  alternatives  were  considered  for  each  component.  FTr  the  Solar  Farm,  there  are  two 
alternative  layouts  analyzed:  Solar  Farm  Layout  B (reduces  impacts  on  desert  tortoise  and  preferred 
by  Sunlight)  and  Solar  Farm  Layout  C (reduces  project  size,  further  reduces  impacts  on  desert 
tortoise  and  other  environmental  impacts,  but  delays  or  reduces  benefits  of  renewable  energy 
generation).  For  the  Gen-Tie  Line,  three  alternative  routes  were  analyzed:  two  that  exit  the  Solar 
Farm  and  go  to  Substation  A (identified  as  GT-A-1  and  GT-A-2)  anci  one  that  exits  the  Solar  Farm 
and  goes  to  Substation  B (identified  as  GT-B-2).  For  the  Red  Bluff  Substation,  two  alternative 
locations  were  analyzed:  Substation  A (to  the  east)  and  Substation  B (to  the  west).  The  components  were 
grouped  into  specific  alternative  groupings  or  configurations  (A^ltematives  1 , 2,  and  3)  to  facilitate  the  review  and  the 
analytical  process.  Elon'ever,  the  actual  alternatives  analysis  is  not  limited  to  these  groupings  or  configurations  since  the 
various  components  can  be  grouped  into  a number  of  other  configurations.  Eirst  Solar  identified  and  periormed  full 
technical,  environmental  and  cultural  suneys  for  Solar  Farm  A and  Gen-Tie  Eine  B-1 ; however,  these  project 
component  alternatives  were  not  earned  fonvard  based  on  B T A4  r conclusion  regarding  the  severih  of  impacts  associated 
with  these  two  additional  component  alternatives. 

In  addition,  there  are  two  access  road  alternatives  considered  for  Substation  A only:  one  coming 
from  the  west  via  the  Kaiser  Road  exit  off  I-IO  and  Aztec  Road  along  a pipeline  access  road  (Access 
Road  1),  and  the  other  coming  from  the  east  via  ChuckwaUa  VaUey  Road,  Corn  Springs  Road,  and  a 
pipeline  access  road  (Access  Road  2).  Substation  B would  require  a new  approximately  2,000-foot 
access  road  from  Eagle  Mountain  Road.  A map  showing  the  location  of  the  proposed  Project 
components  and  alternatives  is  provided  in  Figure  2-1. 

The  proposed  land  use  plan  amendment  decisions  and  alteniatives  being  considered  (three  full  action  alternatives, 
one  no  action  alternative,  and  two  no  project  alternatives),  which  are  described  in  detail  in  Section  2.2.4,  are  as 
follows: 
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• Alternative  1,  Proposed  Action  Alternative  — Tbe  CDCA  Plan  of  1980.  as  amended,  would  be 
awended  to  identify  the  footprint  of  the  Project  site  that  includes  Solar  Farm  l^avout  B,  Gen-Tie  Une  GT- 
A-1,  Ktd  \Muff  Substation  A,  and  Access  Road  2 as  suitable  for  the  proposed  solar  enerpy  development. 
This  a /tern  a five  is  BIAl's  Preferred  Alteimative: 

• Alternative  2,  Alternate  Action  Alternative  with  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  — The  CDCA 
P/an  of  1980,  as  amended,  ivoidd  he  amended  to  identih  the  footprint  of  the  Project  site  that  includes  Solar 
Farm  l^avo/tt  B,  and  Gen-Tie  IJne  GT-B-2  as  suitable  for  the  proposed  solar  energy  development  (Red 
Phiff  Substation  B A not  subject  to  the  plan  amendment  as  these  lands  are  in  private  owners  hip); 

• Alternative  3,  Reduced  Footprint  Alternative  with  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  — The  CDCA 
Plan  o f 1980,  as  amended,  would  be  amended  to  identih  the  footprint  of  the  Project  site  that  includes  Solar 
Farm  Fay  out  C,  portions  of  Gen-Tie  Tine  GT-A-2,  Red  Bluff  Substation  A,  and  Access  Toad  1 as 
suitable  for  the  proposed  solar  eneivv  development; 

• Alternative  4,  No  Issuance  ot  a Right-of-Way  Grant  and  No  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment 
(No  Action)  — The  CDCA  Plan  of  1980,  as  amended,  ivould  not  be  amended,  and  the  Project  would  not 
be  approved: 

• Alternative  5,  No  Issuance  of  a Right-of-Way  Grant  with  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  to 
Identify  the  Area  as  Unsuitable  for  Solar  Energy  Development  (No  Project  with  Plan 
Amendment)  — The  CDCA  Plan  of  1980,  as  an?ended,  would  be  amended  to  identih  the  Protect 
application  area  as  unsuitable  for  any  type  of  solar  energy  development,  and  the  Project  mould  not  be 
approved.;  and 

• Alternative  6,  No  Issuance  of  a Right-of-Way  Grant  with  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  to 
Identify  the  Area  as  Suitable  for  Solar  Development  (No  Project  with  Plan  Aniendfnent)  — The 
CDCA  Plan  of  1980,  as  amended,  ivould  be  amended  to  identify  the  Project  application  area  as  suitable  for 
am'  t\pe  of  solar  energy  development,  and  the  Project  would  not  be  approved. 

With  Alternative  4,  none  of  the  Project  components  (Solar  Farm,  Gen-Tie  Line,  and  Substation) 
would  be  built.  This  alternative  is  equivalent  to  the  No  Project  Alternative  under  CEQA.  With 
Alternatives  5 and  6,  none  of  the  Project  components  would  be  built  (No  Project),  but  there  would 
be  an  amendment  to  the  CDCA  Plan  that  would  identify  the  Solar  Farm  site  as  either  unsuitable  or 
suitable  for  solar  development. 

2.2,3  Features  Common  to  All  Action  Alternatives 

This  section  provides  a detailed  description  of  the  three  Project  components  (Solar  Farm,  Gen-Tie 
Line,  and  Substation)  that  make  up  the  Proposed  Action,  regardless  of  the  particular  layout  or  route 
selected.  Where  necessany  differences  between  alternatives  are  identified.  Details  on  the 
construction  plan  for  each  component  are  provided  in  Section  2.3.  Details  regarding  operation  and 
maintenance  needs  and  the  potential  decommissioning  of  each  Project  component  are  provided  in 
Section  2.4. 

The  numbers  presented  in  the  following  sections  are  based  on  the  most  up-to-date  information 
available.  Flowever,  they  are  subject  to  change  as  the  result  of  detailed  engineering. 
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Project  Overview  Map 
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Solar  Farm  Site 

The  Scalar  Farm  site  would  consist  of  several  main  components: 

• Mam  Generation  Area — P\'  arrays,  combining  switchgear,  overhead  lines,  and  access 
corridors; 

• Operations  and  Maintenance  (O&M)  Facility; 

• Solar  Energy  Visitors  Center; 

• On-Site  Substation;  and 

• Site  Securin',  Fencing,  and  Lighdng. 

Main  Generation  Area 

The  Project  would  utilize  First  Solar’s  technok^gy'  for  thin  film  cadmium  telluride  (CdTe)  PV 
modules.  First  Solar  began  commercially  producing  its  thin  film  PY  technology  in  2002,  and  since 
that  time,  the  companv  has  manufactured  and  sold  approximately  2.2  gigawatts  of  modules  that  are 
in  use  throughout  the  world,  including  desert  locations  in  the  southwestern  United  States.  J '/rsf 
Solar's  ma}mfactnri}2gfadlities  are  ISO  14001  and  9001  cetiified.  First  Solar  P\  ^ Diodiiles  conforw  to  \hidenvriters 
luiboratories  Inc.  (UO)  and  International  Electrotechnical  Counnission  (lEC)  test  standards.  First  Solar  does 
additional  accelerated  life-cycle  testing  of  its  PK  modules  to  evaluate  reliability  and  long-term  pesiora/ance 
characten sties.  Based  on  the  results  of  these  tests  and  peiiormance  in  the  field.  First  Solar  provides  a 5 -year 
n'ork/nanship  n’an'anh'  and  a 25-year  pojver  output  warranty.  The  company  conducts  routine  monitoring  of  existing 
deployed  panels  to  assess  dnrabiliU  and  longevity  to  ?neet  its  ivanant];  obligations.  In  2005,  First  Solar  established 
a pre-funded  PV  module  collection  and  recycling  program,  through  which  any  module  may  be 
returned  to  First  Solar  for  recycling.  The  collection  and  recycling  is  at  no  cost  to  the  end  user.  The  anticipated 
recycling  costs  are  pre-fnnded  into  a trust  account  that  is  managed  by  a thirdpaiiy  trustee.  The  program  funds  are 
independently  managed  as  a trust  to  ensure  that  they  will  be  available  when  they  are  needed, 
regardless  of  the  financial  status  of  First  Solar.  Approximately  90  percent  of  all  collected  modules 
are  recycled  into  new  products,  including  new  First  Solar  modules. 

At  the  Solar  Farm  site,  the  PV  modules  would  be  organized  into  arrays.  Each  megawatt  requires 
approximately  seven  acres.  Each  array  would  consist  of  PV  modules,  a power  conversion  station 
(PCS),  and  a transformer.  Eigure  2-2  shows  an  example  of  a PV  array,  and  Eigure  2-3  depicts  a 
tropical  array  configuration.  Figure  2-4  shows  a photograph  of  a typical  PCS. 

As  discussed  in  Section  2.3.1,  tlie  Applicant  would  use  construction  site  preparation  techniques  that 
adequately  prepare  the  site  for  safe  and  efficient  installation  and  operation  of  PV  arrays.  It  is 
anticipated  that  over  moi'e  than  half  of  the  SolarTann  site,  the  Applicant  would  use  site  preparation  techniques  that 
ivoidd  ?f2inmi7e  the  reguTed  volu?ne  of  earth  movemeiit.  including  (Da  “disc  and  roll”  technique  that  uses  farm  U'actors 
to  till  the  soil  over  much  of  the  SolarTann  site  and  then  roll  it  for  compaction,  and  (2)  “micrograding’  or  “isolated  cut 
and  fill  and  roll”  of  other  areas  of  the  site  to  tmn  off  high  spots  and  use  the  material  to  fill  in  loiv  spots.  These  techniques 
would  niiniims^  the  area  of  the  SolarTann  site  where  conventional  cut  and  fiH  grading  would  occur. 

The  PV  arrays  would  be  arranged  in  groups  of  PV  modules.  Arrays  are  supported  by  vertical  steel 
posts,  spaced  at  no  less  than  W feet  apart,  and  driven  into  the  ground  to  a typical  depth  of  4 to 
7 feet  below  grade.  Once  mounted,  the  bottom  of  each  array  would  be  raised  approximately  1.5  to 
2 feet  above  ground,  while  the  top  would  be  set  at  approximately  T5_  to  8 feet  above  grade. 
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The  arrays  would  be  sectioned  into  quadrants  by  Uvo  access  corridors  of  nominal  20-foot  width,  one 
runninp;  ro/ipbly  north  to  south  and  the  other  east  to  west  (see  Idgure  2-3).  This  perimeter  access 
corridor  would  be  shared  by  adjacent  arrays.  These  access  corridors  would  remain  unpaved  and 
Lin-graveled  and  would  be  used  only  as  necessary  during  operations  and  maintenance  activities.  In 
addition,  a 2(9-foot  gravel  access  road  would  run  through  portions  of  the  Solar  b’arm  site.  These 
roads  would  be  compacted  to  90  percent.  During  operation,  the  access  corridors  and  roads  would  be 
used  infrequently,  for  inspection  and  maintenance  activities.  Best  management  practices  (BMPs)  in 
accordance  with  South  Coast  Air  Quality  Management  District  requirements  would  be  used  to 
stabilize  the  soil  during  construction,  operations,  maintenance,  and  decommissioning  of  the  Project, 
as  identified  in  the  Fugitive  Dust  Control  Plan.  This  and  other  BMPs  are  found  in  Section  2.5. 

The  PV  modules  would  be  electricallv  connected  by  wire  harnesses  and  combiner  boxes  that  would 
collect  power  from  several  rows  of  modules  and  feed  the  Project’s  PCS  via  direct  current  (DC) 
cables  placed  in  underground  covered  trenches.  DC  trenches  would  be  approximately  3 feet  deep 
and  from  1.5  to  2.5  feet  wide.  The  bottom  of  each  trench  would  be  filled  with  clean  fill  surrounding 
the  DC  cables  and  the  remainder  of  the  trench  would  be  back-filled  with  native  soil  and  compacted 
to  90  percent  (95  percent  when  crossing  under  roadways).  Power  screeners  may  be  used  on  site  for  a 
period  of  time  (less  than  one  year)  to  extract  the  required  clean  fill  from  native  soils  for  use  as 
bedding  material  in  the  trenches.  A power  screener  is  a motorized  piece  of  equipment  that  uses 
moving  screens  to  filter  soils  to  a particular  granularity.  Use  of  this  equipment  has  been  included  in 
the  air  quality  analysis. 

Each  PCS  comprises  an  inverter  located  within  an  enclosure  (shelter)  and  connected  to  a 
transformer.  The  PV  inverters  would  convert  the  DC  electric  input  into  grid-quality  alternating 
current  (AC)  electric  output.  The  AC  electrical  output  would  be  transmitted  from  the  PCS  to  the 
adjacent  transformer.  The  transformer  would  step  up  the  voltage  of  the  AC  electrical  input  and  then 
would  transmit  the  power  via  underground  lines  in  covered  trenches  to  the  PV  combining 
switchgear  (PVCS).  AC  trenches  would  be  approximately  3 feet  deep  and  from  8 inches  to  6.5  feet 
wide  and  would  also  be  used  to  house  fiber  optic  cables.  The  bottoms  of  the  trenches  would  be 
filled  with  sand  surrounding  the  fiber  optic  cables,  and  the  remainder  of  the  trench  would  be  back- 
filled with  native  soil  and  compacted.  The  PVCS  would  transmit  the  power  to  overhead  lines  within 
the  Solar  Farm  site;  the  overhead  lines  would  transmit  the  electrical  output  to  the  On-site 
Substation.  At  the  On-site  Substation  the  voltage  would  be  stepped  up  to  220  kV  and  routed  via  the 
Gen-Tie  Line  to  the  Red  Bluff  Substation. 

The  PCS  and  transformer  would  be  located  witliin  each  PV  array.  The  PCS  enclosures  would  be 
approximately  11.5  feet  tall.  The  transformers  would  be  approximately  6.3  feet  tall.  The  transformer 
would  be  placed  on  a pre-cast  concrete  pad.  Each  pad  would  be  delivered  by  flatbed  truck  during 
construction,  in  combination  with  a PCS  vault,  and  installed  by  crane  from  the  truck. 

Each  PVCS  would  collect  the  power  from  a number  of  arrays.  The  PVCS  cabinets  would  be 
approximately  7.5  feet  tall  and  would  be  dispersed  amongst  the  arrays.  Figure  2-5  shows  a 
photograph  of  a typical  PVCS.  Each  PVCS  would  be  placed  on  pre-cast  32-foot  by  14.5-foot 
concrete  pads,  delivered  and  installed  in  the  same  manner  as  transformer  pads  and  PCS  vaults. 
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I ligh-capacit}’  34.5-k\'  collection  system  lines  would  connect  the  power  output  from  the  P\'('S  to  the 
On-site  Substation  via  overhead  lines.  'Fhese  overhead  lines  would  be  supported  by  wooden  poles 
approximately  52  feet  above  finished  grade  (Idgure  2-6).  The  overhead  lines  would  span  a distance  of 
approximately  150  feet  from  pole  to  pole.  The  on-site  electrical  collecfon  si'stem  would  be  designed  to 
minimize  electrical  losses  within  the  Solar  Farm  site  prior  to  delivery  to  the  On-site  Substation. 

One  or  more  meteorological  stations  would  be  installed  at  the  Solar  F’arm  site  prior  to  construcfon 
in  order  to  track  weather  patterns.  Figure  2-7  depicts  a ppical  meteorological  station.  The 
meteorological  stadon(s)  would  be  attached  to  the  data  accjuisifon  s\'stem  (DAS)  to  collect  data  lor 
analysis  and  svstem  monitoring. 

Operations  and  Maintenance  Facility 

The  O&M  facility  would  be  located  near  the  On-site  Substafon  in  the  southwestern  portion  of  the 
Solar  Farm  site.  This  and  other  facilides  at  the  Solar  Farm  are  shown  on  Figure  2-19  in  Secdon  2.2.4. 
The  O&M  facility  would  be  designed  for  employee  ofdces,  parts  storage,  plant  security  systems,  and 
Project  monitoring  ec|uipment.  The  O&M  faciliU'  would  consist  of  an  Americans  with  Disabilities 
Act-(ADA)  compliant  structure  that  would  contain  tacilides  for  15  full-time  staff  members.  It  would 
consist  of  a 120-foot-wide  by  240-foot-long  (approximately  0.7  acres)  prefabricated  building  set  on 
concrete  slab-on-grade  poured  in  place.  The  building  would  be  approximately  19  feet  tall  at  its 
highest  point.  The  O&IM  facility  would  be  surrounded  by  a path  and  parking  area  surfaced  with 
aggregate.  The  path  and  parking  area  would  occupy  approximately  0.5  acres. 

During  Project  operations,  Sunlight  currently  plans  to  install  one  permanent,  above-ground  water 
storage  tank  (approximately  5,000  gallons)  on  a concrete  pad  adjacent  to  the  O&M  facility.  A septic 
system  and  leach  field  would  ser\"e  the  Project’s  sanitaty  wastewater  treatment  needs  and  would  be 
sited  south  of  the  O&M  facility  and  Solar  Energ)^  Visitors  Center.  The  specifications  for  the  septic 
system  would  be  determined  by  engineering  code  and  county  permit  requirements.  Preliminaty' 
estimates  assume  the  septic  tank  would  sit  on  a 4-foot  by  5-foot  concrete  pad  and  the  leach  field 
would  be  approximately  4,000  square  feet. 

Solar  Energy  Visitors  Center 

A Solar  Energy  Visitors  Center  (Visitors  Center)  would  be  located  just  off  the  road  at  the  main 
entrance  to  the  Solar  Farm  site.  The  Visitors  Center  would  consist  of  an  approximately  50-foot-by- 
50-foot  (approximately  0.06  acre)  building  on  a concrete  pad  that  would  include  items  such  as  a 
scale  model  of  the  Project  and  exhibits  on  solar  power  designed  for  both  students  and  members  of 
the  general  public.  The  facility  would  comply  with  ADA  requirements. 

On-Site  Substation 

The  On-site  Substation  facility  would  be  located  in  an  approximately  ti.i-acre  fenced  area  in  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  Solar  Farm  site.  The  electrical  plan  for  the  On-Site  Substation  is  shown  in 
Figure  2-8  and  a section  view  of  it  is  provided  in  Figure  2-9.  The  footprint  of  the  Substation 
structure  itself  would  be  approximately  iV  acres.  At  the  On-site  Substation,  the  voltage  of  the  Solar 
Farm-generated  electricity  would  be  stepped  up  to  220  kV,  which  is  the  voltage  of  the  Gen-Tie  Line 
that  would  interconnect  Project  output  with  the  Red  Bluff  Substation.  The  main  25-foot-wide 
graveled  access  road  for  the  Solar  Farm  from  Kaiser  Road  would  run  past,  and  provide  access  to, 
the  On-site  Substation. 
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Typical  34.5  kV  Pole 

Source;  First  Solar,  2010 
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Site  Security.  Fencing,  and  Lighting 

The  proposed  Solar  Farm  site  boundar\^  would  be  fenced  to  facilitate  Project  and  equipment 
security.  Surveillance  methods  such  as  security  cameras,  motion  detectors,  or  heat  sensors  may  be 
installed  at  locations  along  the  Project  boundatyc  Gates  would  be  installed  at  the  roads  entering  or 
exiting  the  Solar  Farm  site.  Limiting  access  to  the  Project  would  be  necessan^  both  to  ensure  the 
safety  of  the  public  and  to  protect  the  equipment  from  potential  theft  and  vandalism.  The  perimeter 
of  the  Solar  Farm  site  would  be  fenced  with  a 6-foot-tall  chain-link  security  fence  topped  with 
barbed  wire.  In  addition,  6-  to  7-foot- taU  chain-link  fencing  would  surround  the  Project’s  On-site 
Substation. 

A tortoise  exclusion  fence  would  be  located  adjacent  to  (and  just  outside)  the  perimeter  fence.  The 
Solar  Farm  site  would  be  designed,  operated,  and  maintained  so  that  stormwater  flow  would  not 
undermine  the  integrity  of  the  perimeter  fence  or  the  desert  tortoise  exclusion  fencing. 

Except  as  provided  below,  lighting  during  construction  would  be  limited  to  the  staging  area  for  the 
construction  trailers,  parking  area,  and  site  security  facilities.  Lighting  would  be  located  on 
temporar)r  service  poles  approximately  18  feet  in  height.  Power  would  come  from  a connection  to 
the  local  distribution  system  or  from  the  construction  office  trailer  generator.  While  lighting  is  not 
planned  for  construction  activities,  if  required,  lighting  would  be  limited  to  that  needed  to  ensure 
safety.  It  would  be  focused  downward,  shielded,  and  directed  toward  the  interior  of  the  site  to 
minimize  light  exposure  to  areas  outside  the  construction  area. 

During  operations,  lighting  would  be  limited  to  shielded  area-specific  lighting  for  security  purposes 
for  the  O&M  facility  and  the  onsite  Substation.  Power  for  the  lights  would  come  from  the  onsite 
Substation  and/ or  the  existing  electrical  distribution  service.  Sennce  lighting  iron  Id  be  placed  in  key  safety- 
sensitive  areas,  such  as  the  switchyard  of  the  On-site  Substation.  The  level  and  intensity  of  lighting  during 
operations  would  be  the  minimum  needed  for  security  and  safety  purposes.  Securih!  lights  would 
motion  sensor  technohn  that  would  be  triggered  by  movement  at  a human’s  height  during 
maintenance  or  emergency  activities.  There  would  be  no  lights  around  the  Project  perimeter,  in 
order  to  minimize  the  Project’s  visual  impact  on  surrounding  receptors  and  roads.  Sensors  on  the 
security  fencing  would  alert  security  personnel  of  possible  intruders.  Lights  on  the  site  would  be 
shielded  and  focused  downward  and  toward  the  interior  of  the  site  to  minimize  lighting  impacts  on 
the  night  sky  and  to  neighboring  areas.  Portable  lighting  may  be  used  occasionally  and  temporarily 
for  maintenance  activities  during  operations. 

Transmission  Line  (Gen-Tie  Line) 

The  Project  would  interconnect  with  the  regional  transmission  system  via  a 220-kV  single-circuit 
Gen-Tie  Line  that  would  exit  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  Solar  Farm  site  and  follow  a 160-foot- 
wide  transmission  right-of-way  (ROW)  to  SCE’s  planned  Red  Bluff  Substation  to  be  located  south 
of  the  Solar  Farm  site  near  I-IO.  An  additional  fan-shaped  area  with  a radius  of  450  feet  would  be 
required  as  part  of  the  ROW  (beyond  the  160-foot  corridor)  at  each  turn  in  the  Gen-Tie  Line.  These 
areas  would  be  required  during  construction  for  wire  stringing  along  the  Gen-Tie  Line. 

The  Applicant  plans  to  use  steel  self-weathering  monopoles  for  the  Gen-Tie  Line.  Poles  are  expected 
to  be  approximately  135  feet  tail.  T^q^ical  220-kV  poles  designed  with  a vertical  configuration  are  shown  in 
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FiiTLire  2-10  and  Injure  2-11.  Typical  spacing  hetAvecn  structures  would  he  approximately  900  to 
1,100  feet.  Self-weathering  steel  would  he  used  for  the  monopoles,  which  would  hlend  with  the 
surrounding  mountains  better  than  other  potential  finishes.  Self-weathering  steel  is  composed  of  a 
special  alloy  that  forms  an  oxide,  which  prevents  further  rusting.  The  finish  appears  as  a matte 
patina  and  is  commonly  used  in  environmentally  sensitive  areas  where  a shiny  appearance  would  he 
undesirable.  AH  towers  and  poles  iron  Id  he  designed  to  he  avian -safe  in  accordance  mth  the  S /wyes ted  Practices  for 
Avian  Protection  on  Power  iJnes:  the  State  oj  the  y\)i  in  2006  (API  JC  2006). 

Based  on  the  Project  requirements,  access,  terrain,  and  limited  available  geotechnical  information,  it 
is  expected  that  direct  embedded  foundations  would  be  used  for  tangent  structures  and  anchor 
bolted  drilled  shaft  foundations  for  angle  and  dead-end  structures,  \hbrated  casing  foundations  may 
also  be  used,  depending  on  the  results  of  planned  further  geotechnical  investigation.  A geotechnical 
investigation  for  the  Gen-Tie  Line  would  be  completed  before  final  design  and  construction  of  the 
Project. 

Overland  Travel  (Typically  14  Feet  Wide) 

Temporary’  14-foot-wide  overland  travel  corridors  would  be  used  for  access  during  construction. 
After  construction,  some  of  these  areas  would  no  longer  be  needed  for  access  and  would  be 
ciecommissioned.  Others  of  these  areas  would  be  permanent  overland  travel  areas  that  would  be 
used  for  ongoing  maintenance  access  during  operations.  W here  these  areas  abut  existing  roadways, 
an  approach  area  would  be  constructed  that  is  14  feet  wide  by  25  feet  long  with  20-foot  radii  on 
each  side. 

Transmission  Structure  Footprint  and  Foundation  Area 

A 7-foot-diameter  permanent  footprint  was  assumed  for  estimating  the  Gen-Tie  structure  footprint 
for  tangent  structures.  A 12-foot-diameter  permanent  footprint  was  assumed  for  estimating  the 
Gen-Tie  structure  footprint  for  angle  and  dead-end  structures.  The  structure  areas  for  angles  or 
dead-end  structure  t\q3es  would  have  a single  vertical  foundation  up  to  12  feet  in  diameter  by  40  feet 
deep.  The  structure  areas  for  tangent  structure  types  would  have  a single  vertical  foundation  up  to 
7 feet  in  diameter  by  25  feet  deep.  The  temporart^  structure  erection  areas  that  surround  each 
proposed  Gen-Tie  structure  location  would  typically  be  160  feet  by  160  feet. 

Solicina  Area 

The  area  needed  temporarily  for  splicing  would  U'pically  be  100  feet  by  450  feet.  Within  this  area 
would  be  a permanently  graded  area  of  approximately  75  feet  by  250  feet. 

Stringing  Area 

A temporar}^  450-foot  radius  area  would  be  required  at  line  stringing  areas,  and  a 75-foot  by 
200-foot  permanent  area  would  also  be  required.  The  stringing  area  may  have  up  to  12  galvanized- 
steel  helical  anchors  that  are  drilled  into  the  native  soil  at  approximately  a 45  degree  angle  up  to 
45  feet  deep.  These  anchors  are  temporaty  during  wire  stringing  and  would  be  removed. 

Guard  structures  would  require  the  temporary  use  of  a 50-foot  by  100-foot  area.  They  would  consist 
of  two  vertical  poles  embedded  in  the  ground  and  back-filled  with  native  soil.  The  estimated  depth 
of  ground  disturbance  for  pole  embedment  is  up  to  15  feet  deep  by  up  to  a 42-inch  diameter. 
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Chapter  2:  Description  of  the  Proposed  Action  and  Alternatives 


Guard  Structure 

Red  Bluff  Substation  Project 

SCE  proposes  to  construct  the  Red  Bluff  Substation  to  interconnect  the  550-MW  DSSF  Project  to 
SCE’s  existing  Devers-Palo  Verde  No.  1 (DPVl)  500-kV  transmission  line.  The  Red  Bluff 
Substation  would  also  be  used  to  interconnect  other  renewable  generation  facilities  in  the  area  with 
the  transmission  grid  (refer  to  Section  3.18  for  a discussion  of  cumulative  projects  and  to  each 
environmental  consequences  section  for  a discussion  of  impacts).  The  DPVl  500-kV  transmission 
line  would  connect  to  the  Red  Bluff  Substation  by  looping  the  line  into  the  Substation.  Additionally, 
based  on  current  design  information,  the  DSSF  220-kV  Gen-Tie  Line  would  be  extended  to  just 
west  of  proposed  Red  Bluff  Substation  A or  north  of  proposed  Red  Bluff  Substation  B and  connect 
to  a single  dead-end  structure,  from  where  the  line  would  be  extended  inside  the  Red  Bluff 
Substation  Site. 

For  the  Red  Bluff  Substation,  there  are  two  alternative  locations  proposed:  Substation  A (to  the  east) 
and  Substation  B (to  the  west).  Both  Substation  sites  would  be  located  approximately  7 to  8 miles 
from  the  entrance  to  the  proposed  DSSF  site. 

Under  both  alternatives,  the  Red  Bluff  Substation  would  consist  of  a number  of  components: 

• Red  Bluff  Substation 

• Transmission  Lines  (to  connect  Substation  to  DPVl) 

• Gen-Tie  Line  Connection 

• Modification  of  Existing  220-kV  Structures 

• Distribution  Line  for  Substation  Light  and  Power 

• Telecommunications  Facilities 

• Drainage  Facilities 

• Access  Road 

Additional  components  for  the  Substation  site  include  a staging  area,  a water  ivelL  a septic  system  that  complies  with 
state  and  conntv  standards  for  septic  design,  and  an  emergency  mierator.  Specific  details,  including  the  sizes  and 
lengths  of  the  Project  components  and  access  for  each  Substation  alternative,  are  described  in  the 
following  sections. 

Red  Bluff  Substation 

At  either  Substation  site,  the  Red  Bluff  Substation  would  be  a 1,120  mega-volt  ampere  (MV A), 
500/220-kV  substation  measuring  approximately  1,500  feet  by  2,200  feet  (approximately  Tti  acres)  to 
loop  the  DPVl  500-kV  transmission  line  and  provide  for  Sunlight’s  one  220-kV  Gen-Tie  Line 
position  for  the  DSSF  Project.  The  entire  Tti  acres  would'  be  graded  and  leveled.  The  Substation 
would  be  surrounded  by  a wall  with  two  gates.  A schematic  layout  for  Substation  A is  shown  in 
Figure  2-12,  and  for  Substation  B in  Figure  2-13. 

Additional  acreage  would  be  required  for  drainage  improvements  and  the  access  road.  Additional 
detail  is  provided  as  part  of  the  construction  discussion  in  Section  2.3.2. 
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Source:  Southern  California  Edison,  2010. 
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Figure  2-12 

Proposed  Red  Bluff 
Substation  A Layout 
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Figure  2-13 

Proposed  Red  Bluff 
Substation  B Layout 


Chapter  2;  Description  of  the  Proposed  Action  and  Alternatives 


The  500-k\'  switchrack  would  have  a total  of  six  positions.  1‘our  positions  would  he  utilized  in  the 
initial  desitrn:  one  position  on  a breaker  and  a half  configuration  would  he  to  loop  the  existing  DPVl 
500-k\'  transmission  line  to  create  the  Colorado  River  - Red  Bluff  and  Devers  - Red  Bluff  500  kV 
lines,  two  positions  would  he  reserved  to  loop  the  future  (>olorado  River  — Red  Bluff  No.  2 and 
Colorado  River-  Devers  No.  2 (DB\'2)  500-k\'  transmission  lines,  and  one  position  would  he  for  a 
AA-bank  position  for  generation  interconnection.  The  remaining  two  positions  would  he  available 
for  future  expansion. 

The  220-kV  switchrack  would  have  a total  of  four  positions:  one  position  for  the  AA-hank,  one 
position  for  the  Project  Gen-Tie  Line  and  the  remaining  two  positions  for  future  expansion. 

Red  Bluff  Substation  would  be  initially  equipped  with: 

• Two  (2)  500-kV  operating  buses  covering  six  positions; 

• Twentv-seven  (27)  single-phase  500-kY  circuit  breakers; 

• Fifty-four  (54)  single-phase  500-kV  disconnect  switches; 

• Four  (4)  single-phase,  373-MVA,  500-/220-kV  transformers; 

• Two  (2)  220-kY  operating  buses  covering  four  positions; 

• Five  (5)  220-kY  circuit  breakers; 

• Ten  (10)  220-kY  group-operated  disconnect  switches; 

• One  (1)  220-kY  motor-operated  disconnect  switch: 

• A Mechanical  Electrical  Equipment  Room  (YIEER); 

• Station  light  and  power  transformers; 

• Station  liehting;  and 

o o’ 

• 750  kYA  generator. 

500-kV  Transmission  Line  Loop-In 

The  proposed  Red  Bluff  Substation  would  be  connected  to  the  existing  DPYl  500-kY  transmission 
source  line  via  a loop-in  line.  The  loop-in  line  would  dissect  the  main  line  and  change  it  into  two  line 
segments:  the  Colorado  River-Red  Bluff  and  the  Devers-Red  Bluff  500-kY  transmission  lines.  The 
new  piece  of  each  line  segment  into  the  Red  Bluff  Substation  would  be  approximately  2,500  feet 
long  for  Substation  A and  500  feet  long  for  Substation  B. 

The  new  500-kY  line  segments  would  be  constructed  using  approximately  eight  transmission 
structures  for  Substation  A and  four  for  Substation  B.  Of  these,  six  structures  for  Substation  A and 
tv^o  for  Substation  B would  be  single-circuit  lattice  steel  tower  (LST)  (Figure  2-14)  or  tubular  steel  pole 
(TSP)  (Figure  2-15),  and  two  (either  Substation)  would  be  modified  double-circuit  LSTs  (Figure  2-16). 

The  500-kY  double-circuit  structures  would  be  utilized  just  outside  of  the  Substation  wall  (but 
within  Red  Bluff  Substation  Site).  The  purpose  of  the  double-circuit  tower  is  two-fold  in  that  it 
requires  a smaller  ‘footprint’  in  the  Substation  vicinity  and  it  places  the  conductors  in  a vertical 
arrangement,  facilitating  phasing  at  the  Substation  racks.  To  achieve  tltis,  tliis  tower  would  be 
approximately  40  feet  taller  than  the  single-circuit  towers. 
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Note:  Dimensions  are  approximate  and  may  vary  with  site  conditions. 
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Typical  500-kV 
Single-Circuit  Lattice 

Source;  Southern  California  Edison,  2010 
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Figure  2-15 

Typical  500-kV 
Single-Circuit  Tubular 

Source:  Southern  California  Edison,  2010 
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Note:  Dimensions  are  approximate  and  may  vary  with  site  conditions. 
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Typical  500-kV 
Double-Circuit  Lattice 
Steel  Tower 
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The  new  single-circuit  transmission  structures  would  rec|uire  a right  ot  way,  approximately  590  feet 
wide,  along  that  portion  of  the  new  single-circuit  transmission  lines  between  SCIi’s  existing  DPYl 
ROW"  and  the  new  Red  Bluff  Substation  Site.  Other  transmission  structures  would  be  within  SCFi’s 
existing  ROW".  For  Substation  A,  three  dead-end  structures  and  one  suspension  structure  would  be 
recjLiired  for  each  line  segment  (a  total  of  eight  structures  for  both  lines),  to  reach  the  edge  of  the 
Red  Bluff  Substation  Site.  Substation  B would  require  three  dead-end  structures  for  each  line  segment 
(a  total  of  six  structures  tor  both  lines). 

Gen-Tie  Line  Connection 

The  proposed  Red  Bluff  Substation  design  includes  bringing  the  final  span  trom  the  DSSF  220-kV 
Gen-Tie  Line  into  the  switchrack,  just  west  ot  the  Red  Blutf  Substation  for  Substation  A and  just 
north  of  the  Red  Bluff  Substation  for  Substation  B.  There  would  be  one  single-circuit  lattice  steel 
(LST)  or  tubular  steel  pole  (TSP)  structure  just  west  (or  north)  of  the  Red  Bluff  Substation  Site  for 
the  connection  of  DSSF’s  Gen-Tie  Line  to  a 220-k\'  position  inside  Red  Blutt  Substation. 

The  last  Gen-Tie  structure  constructed  for  DSSF  would  be  located  just  off  the  Red  Bluft  Substation 
Property  and  would  be  a dead-end  structure;  SCE  would  work  with  Sunlight  to  integrate  final 
design.  SCE  would  construct,  own,  operate,  and  maintain  the  final  span  of  the  circuit  from  the 
Substation  dead-end  structure  to  the  tower  connection  at  the  last  DSSF  structure. 

Modification  of  Existing  220-kV  Structures 

The  proposed  routes  for  the  new  500-kV  transmission  loop-in  line  segments  would  require  crossing 
over  the  Florida  Power  & Light  (FPL)  Buck-julian  Hinds  220-kV  transmission  line.  The  height  of 
the  500-kV  towers  would  be  selected  to  comply  with  the  CPUC  General  Order  No.  95  (GO  95) 
Grade  A crossing  requirement.  Depending  on  the  exact  location  selected  for  the  Red  Bluff 
Substation  footprint,  crossing  over  the  FPL  line  with  the  500-kV  line  loop-in  segments  may  require 
tower  modifications  to  the  FPL  line  to  comply  with  GO  95.  If  a modification  to  the  FPL-220  kV 
transmission  line  is  needed,  new  lower  transmission  structures  would  be  inter-set  within  the  Project 
Study  Area  along  the  FPL  ROW,  adjacent  to  the  500-kV  loop-in  line  segments.  The  inter-set  towers 
would  lower  the  height  of  the  FPL  220-kV  conductors  at  the  crossing  location.  If  necessar}y  existing 
FPL  transmission  towers  may  be  removed  to  provide  the  proper  clearance  between  the  existing  220- 
kV  line  and  the  new  500-kV  loop-in  line  segments. 

The  detailed  modifications  to  the  FPL  220-kV  transmission  line,  if  required  to  accommodate  the 
500-kV  loop-in  lines,  are  unknown  until  detailed  engineering  is  completed.  The  exact  type  and  si2e 
of  the  inter-set  towers  and  footings  would  depend  on  survey  information,  weather  studies,  soil 
analysis,  and  final  transmission  engineering.  However,  the  inter-set  structures  likely  would  be  of  the 
same  general  type  as  the  existing  FPL  transmission  line  structures.  The  existing  FPL  structures  are 
built  from  spun  cast  pre-stressed  concrete  poles,  with  H-frame  construction  with  a rectangular  steel 
cross-arm  attached  by  bolts  and  brackets  to  the  poles. 

Distribution  Line  for  Substation  Light  and  Power 

An  extension  of  the  existing,  SCE-owned,  Desert  Center  12-kV  circuit  would  be  required  to  provide 
the  station  light  and  power  for  the  Red  Bluff  Substation.  This  line  is  located  on  BLM-administered 
land.  Poles  for  this  line  would  be  single  wooden  poles  approximately  29  to  39  feet  tall  (Figure  2-17). 
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Chapter  2:  Description  of  the  Proposed  Action  and  Alternatives 


Additionally,  a new  pad-mounted  750-k\'A  stadon  light  and  power  transformer  would  he  installed 
within  the  Substadon  boundaries.  Details  on  the  location  and  features  of  this  line  for  each 
Substation  are  provided  in  Secdon  2.3.2  (Construcdon  Plan  for  Red  Bluff  Substation  Project). 

Telecommunications  Facilities 

A telecommunicadon  system  would  also  be  required  in  order  to  provide  monitoring  and  remote 
operadon  capabilities  of  the  electrical  equipment  at  Red  Bluff  Substation,  and  for  transmission  line 
protecdon.  This  system  includes  electrical  equipment  that  would  be  installed:  at  the  Desert  Sunlight 
On-Site  Substadon,  along  the  Gen-Tie  Line,  at  the  Red  Bluff  Substation,  and  at  the  exisdng 
Chuck\valla  Mountain  Communicadons  Site.  In  addidon,  a new  Desert  Center  Communicadons  Site 
(Telecom  Site)  would  be  constructed  (but  would  not  be  co-located  with  the  Red  Bluff  Substation). 
This  new  microwave  repeater  stadon  would  be  locateci  on  the  north  side  of  Airport  Access  Road 
approximately  600  feet  east  of  Rice  Road,  and  west  of  the  former  Desert  Center  Airport  (refer  to 
Figure  2-1).  This  former  Riverside  Count\'  airport  is  currently  a private  special-use  airport  (with  one 
operadonal  runway)  that  is  used  in  conjuncdon  with  a private  road-course  racing  facility. 

To  provide  this  system,  SCE  would  build  and  operate  the  following: 

• Line  protection,  super\dson^  control  and  data  acquisidon  (SCAD A)  and  telecommunicadons 
circuits  from  the  Desert  Sunlight  (On-Site)  Substation  to  the  Red  Bluff  Substation  and 
Devers  Substadon  udlizing  opdcal  ground  wires  on  Sunlight’s  220-kV  Gen-Tie  Line  (note 
that  SCE  uses  the  term  SCADA  and  First  Solar  uses  the  term  DAS  for  the  same  equipment). 

• Line  protecdon,  SCADA  and  telecommunicadons  circuits  from  Red  Bluff  Substadon  to 
Devers  Substation  and  Colorado  River  Substadon. 

SCE  would  build  these  circuits  using  some  exisdng  infrastructure,  as  well  as  the  following  new 
infrastructure: 

• An  opdcal  system  between  the  Desert  Sunlight  (On-Site)  Substadon  and  Red  Bluff 
Substadon. 

• A microwave  (wireless)  system  between  Red  Bluff  Substadon  and  the  new  Desert  Center 
Communicadons  Site  (Telecom  Site). 

• A microwave  system  between  the  new  Desert  Center  Communicadons  Site  and  the  exisdng 
ChuckwaUa  Mountain  Communicadons  Site,  located  5 miles  west-southwest  of  Desert 
Center.  The  ChuckwaUa  Mountain  Communicadons  Site  is  managed  by  the  MetropoUtan 
Water  District  of  Southern  CaUfornia  (MWD)  on  land  administered  by  the  BLM.  The 
budding  needed  for  this  Project  is  owned  by  SCE. 

SCE  would  instaU  the  foUowing  equipment: 

• New  microwave  equipment  in  a new  25-foot  by  40-foot  communicadons  room  inside  the 
MEER  at  Red  Bluff  Substadon. 

• New  185-foot  latdce  steel  microwave  tower  at  Red  Bluff  Substadon.  Tliis  tower  would  be 
located  near  the  communicadons  room  inside  the  MEER.  The  tower  base  would  be  a square 
with  35-foot  sides.  The  concrete  tower  anchors  would  be  about  6 feet  in  diameter. 
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• The  new  Desert  Center  Communications  Site  would  have  a 185-foot  tower  identical  to  the 
one  at  Red  Bluff  Substation.  It  would  have  microwave  equipment  and  dishes  for  paths  to  the 
Red  Bluff  Substation  and  Chuckwalla  Mountain  Communications  Site  (Figure  2-18).  The 
disturbed  area  for  the  Desert  Center  Communications  Site,  including  an  8-foot-high  by 
lO-foot-wide  berm  around  three  sides  of  the  facility  and  an  access  road,  would  consist  of  an 
area  approximately  150  feet  by  70  feet.  Enclosed  within  the  disturbed  area  would  be  a fenced 
in  area  of  100  feet  by  50  feet.  Within  the  fenced  area  there  would  be  a 12-foot  by  36-foot 
communication  room  and  the  185-foot-tall  microwave  tower  and  two  10-foot-diameter 
microwave  antennas.  Power  would  be  provided  from  a tap  into  the  nearest  12-kV  line  and 
would  require  the  installation  of  about  seven  wooden  poles  to  span  about  750  feet. 

• Microwave  equipment  and  a dish  at  the  existing  Chuckwalla  Mountain  Communications  Site. 
A new  120-foot  tower  would  be  constructed  in  order  to  provide  a mounting  space  for  the 
dish  so  that  it  can  “see”  the  Desert  Center  Communications  Site. 

Laydown  areas  would  include  SCE’s  proposed  Red  Bluff  Substation  and  the  area  adjacent  to  the 
proposed  microwave  repeater  station.  A 20-foot-wide  by  30-foot-long  access  road  would  be  built  to 
this  new  Desert  Center  Communications  Site. 

Drainage  Facilities 

At  both  Red  Bluff  Substation  sites,  surface  stormwater  runoff  would  need  to  be  redirected  around 
the  Substation.  Drainage  improvements  and  related  grading  due  to  topography  would  require 
between  and  20  acres,  depending  on  the  Red  Bluff  Substation  alternative  selected.  Alterations  to 
existing  natural  drainage  channels  within  the  Substation  A footprint  would  be  considerable, 
requiring  extensive  rerouting  of  three  deep  channels. 

Around  the  Telecom  Site,  an  8-foot-high  berm  would  need  to  be  constructed  on  three  sides,  as  the 
site  is  prone  to  flooding.  This  area  required  for  the  berm  is  included  in  the  area  previously  described 
for  the  Telecom  Site. 

Access  Roads 

There  are  two  proposed  access  road  alternatives  considered  for  Substation  A:  one  coming  from  the 
west  via  the  Kaiser  Road  exit  off  I-IO  and  Aztec  Road  along  a pipeline  access  road  (Access  Road  1 — 
requiring  approximately  3J_  acres  of  disturbance),  and  the  other  coming  from  the  east  via  Chuckwalla 
Valley  Road,  Corn  Springs  Road,  and  a pipeline  access  road  (Access  Road  2 - requiring 
approximately  3J_  acres  of  disturbance).  Substation  B would  require  a new  access  road  from  Eagle 
Mountain  Road,  requiring  approximately  1.3  acres  of  disturbance). 

Staging  Areas 

Up  to  10  acres  ma'v  be  necessan  for  tempormy  equip?nent  storage  and  material  staging  areas  associated  with 
transmission  lines  and  related  structures.  The  staging  area  ivou/d  be  located  adjacent  to  the  Substation  site. 
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Chapter  2;  Description  of  the  Proposed  Action  and  Alternatives 


Lighting  and  Perimeter  Features 

Lighting  at  the  proposed  Red  Bluff  Substation  would  consist  of  high-pressure  sodium,  low  intensity 
lights  located  in  the  switchyards,  around  the  transformer  banks,  and  in  areas  of  the  yard  where 
operating  and  maintenance  activities  may  take  place  during  evening  hours  for  emergency/scheduled 
work.  Maintenance  lights  would  be  controlled  by  a manual  switch  and  would  normally  be  in  the  “off’ 
position.  The  lights  would  be  directed  downward,  and  shielded  to  reduce  glare  outside  the  facility. 

The  proposed  Substation  would  be  enclosed  on  four  sides  by  an  8-foot-high  wall  with  two  24-foot- 
wide rolling  gates.  A band  of  at  least  three  strands  of  barbed  wire  would  be  affixed  near  the  top  of 
the  perimeter  wall  inside  of  the  Substation  and  would  not  be  visible  from  the  outside. 

Additional  Features 

A water  well  would  be  drilled  on  or  adjacent  to  the  Substation  site.  The  final  location  of  the  well  would  be  identified  by 
future  testing.  Water  ivould  be  used  for  construction  pMtoses,  including  dust  control,  and  as  potable  ivater  during  the 
life  of  the  Substation.  A septic  system  that  meets  state  and  county  regulations  for  septic  design  ivould  also  be  installed 
on  the  Substation  site  for  employee  use  during  operations  and  maintenance.  An  efuergency  diesel-powered  generator 
would  also  be  installed  at  the  Substation. 

Operations  and  Maintenance 

Once  constructed,  the  Red  Bluff  Substation  would  be  unmanned,  and  electrical  equipment  within 
the  Substation  would  be  remotely  monitored.  SCE  personnel  would  visit  the  Substation  three  to 
four  times  a month  for  routine  maintenance  purposes.  Routine  maintenance  would  include 
equipment  testing,  monitoring,  and  repair. 

The  SCE  transmission  lines  would  be  maintained  in  a manner  consistent  with  CPUC  General  Order 
No.  165.  SCE  maintains  an  inspection  frequency  of  the  energized  overhead  facilities  a minimum  of 
once  per  year  via  ground  and/or  aerial  observation.  Maintenance  would  include  activities  such  as 
repairing  conductors,  replacing  insulators,  and  access  road  maintenance. 

2.2.4  Alternatives  Analyzed 

Alternative  1 - Proposed  Action  Alternative  with  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment:  Solar  Farm 
Layout  B,  Gen-Tie  Line  Route  GT-A-1,  Red  Bluff  Substation  A,  and  Access  Road  2 

With  the  Proposed  Action,  shown  on  Figure  2-19,  the  Applicant  is  requesting  a ROW  grant  for  the 
following  configurations  of  the  three  Project  components: 

• Solar  Farm  Layout  B (SF-B); 

• Gen-Tie  Line  A-1  (GT-A-1); 

• Red  Bluff  Substation  A,  with  Access  Road  2. 

This  alternative  would  require  an  amendment  to  the  CDCA  Plan.  This  alternative  is  BLAd’s  Preferred 
Alternative. 

This  section  includes  a brief  overview  of  each  Project  component.  Project  details  are  provided  in 
Section  2.2.3  (Features  Common  to  All  Action  Alternatives).  Construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance,  and  decommissioning  information  is  provided  in  Sections  2.3  and  2.4. 
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LEGEND 


Source:  First  Solar,  2010. 
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Figure  2-19 

Alternative  1: 
Proposed  Action  Layout 
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Chapter  2:  Description  of  the  Proposed  Action  and  Alternatives 


Table  2.2-1  provides  a summar)'  of  permanent  ground  disturbance  associated  with  each  Project 
component  and  related  element  lor  Alternative  1.  Table  2.2-2  provides  a summary  of  water  use 
during  construction  and  operation  for  each  major  Project  component. 


Table  2.2-1 

Summary  of  Permanent  Ground  Disturbance  for 
Alternative  1 — Proposed  Action  Alternative 


Project  Component/Element 

Approximate  Acreage 

Solar  Farm  Layout  B' 

3.912 

Gen-Tie  Line  A-1- 

92 

Red  Bluff  Substation  A 

76 

Red  Bluff  Substation-related  features 

2 

- Drainage/Sideslopes 

14 

- Access  Road-"' 

31 

- Transmission  System*' 

31 

- AlakrialYard! Stmino  Area 

9 

- Distribution  Line  System^ 

8 

- Telecom  Site^ 

<1 

TOTAL 

4.176 

'Includes  area  tor  all  Solar  Farm-related  facilities. 

-Permanent  disturbance  of  92  acres  occurs  within  the  ROW  corridor  totaling  256  acres 
(12.1  miles  long  by  160  feet  wide  with  additional  fan-shaped  areas  at  corners  for 
stringing). 

-’’Assume  24,000-foot  by  30-foot-wide  road  from  Corn  Springs  Road. 

"'Includes  transmission  system  associated  with  connecting  Red  Bluff  Substation  to 
Gen-Tie  Line  and  DPVl. 

^Distribution  system  for  Substation  power  and  light,  including  new  access  road. 

^New  Desert  Center  Communications  Site. 


Table  2.2-2 

Summary  of  Water  Use  for  Alternative  1 — Proposed  Action  Alternative 


Project 

Component/Element 

Construction 

Operation 

Total  (acre-feet) 

Peak  Daily 
(gpd)’ 

Annual 

(acre-feet) 

Peak  Daily 
(Rpd) 

Solar  Farm  B 

1.200  to  1.300 

252,000  to 
1.3  million 

0.2 

<300 

Gen-Tie  Line  A-1 

6.25 

40,000 

0 

0 

Red  Bluff  Substation  A 

300 

330.000 

<0.1 

<100 

TOTAL 

1.506  to  1.606 

622.000  to 
1.67million 

<0.3 

<400 

Note:  (1)  Demand  would  van?  over  the  construction  period  and  (2)  water  use  estimates  are  preliminart'  and  based 


on  current  information. 

Solar  Farm  La^^out  B is  six  miles  north  of  the  Desert  Center  and  four  miles  north  of  Lake  Tamarisk, 
northwest  of  and  next  to  Kaiser  Road,  and  southwest  of  Pinto  Wash.  SF-B  encompasses 
approximately  3,91 2 acres  entirely  on  BLM-administered  land.  Elevation  at  SF-B  varies  from 
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approximately  619  to  S4 5 feet  above  mean  sea  level.  Access  would  be  provided  by  Kaiser  Road. 
Once  fully  operational,  it  would  produce  550  MW’  of  power. 

Table  2.2-3  provides  a general  list  of  Solar  Farm  components  along  with  the  acreage  they  would 
require  for  SF-B.  Figure  2-20  shows  a schematic  layout  of  SF’-B.  In  addition  to  the  main  generation 
area,  which  takes  up  most  of  the  Project  acreage,  the  largest  permanent  land  uses  on  the  Solar  Farm 
site  are  internal  access  corridors,  the  O&iM  facility,  the  On-Site  Substation,  and  the  Visitors  Center. 
Securitv  and  desert  tortoise  fencing  would  require  14.4  miles  of  fencing. 


Table  2.2-3 

Solar  Farm  Layout  B - Dimensions  of  Project  Facilities 


Project  Facility  or  Component 

Approximate  Total  Area 

Percent  of  Total  Solar  Farm 
Site  (3,912  acres) 

Total  Project  Footprint 

.3.912  acres 

100 

Total  footprint  of  piles 

0.3  am 

<0.1 

Access  Corridors 

162.7  am.<; 

42 

Gravel  Access  Roads 

25.4  acre.f 

0.7 

O&M  Facilitv 

0.7  acre 

<0.1 

Solar  Enert^y  Visitors  Center 

0.06  acre 

<0.1 

On-Site  Substadon 

6.3  acre.f 

0.2 

Area  Disturbed  by  Trenching 

30.6  am.<; 

0.8 

Area  Permanendy  Covered  by  At-Grade 
items  (footprint  of  piles,  PCS,  transformer, 
PYCS,  On-Site  Substadon,  On-Site 
Overhead  Line  poles.  Visitors  Center, 
M&M  Facilitv) 

9.2  acres 

(12 

Total  footprint  for  on-site  overhead  line 
poles 

0.1  acre 

<0.1 

Area  shaded  by  PV  modules  (indirect 

2,869  acres 

Zi 

disturbance) 
(at  solar  noon) 


Area  shaded  by  PV  modules  (indirect 
disturbance)  (Scenario  — Dec.  21,  9:00  am) 

2,917  acres 

zi 

Security  Fencin^t 

Leneth:  14.4  miles 

N/A 

Gen-Tie  Line  A-1 

As  shown  in  Figure  2-21,  GT-A-1  exits  the  southwest  of  the  Solar  Farm  site,  runs  south  along  the 
west  side  of  Kaiser  Road,  turns  east  just  north  of  Desert  Center,  and  then  runs  south  across  I-IO  to 
the  eastern  location  being  considered  for  the  Red  Bluff  Substation  (^ed  Bluff  Substation  A).  Along 
Kaiser  Road,  the  center  of  the  160-foot  transmission  Line  ROW  would  be  located  approximately  120 
to  130  feet  from  the  centerline  of  the  paved  roadbed,  within  the  county  road  ROW  on  BLVl  land. 
Approximately  1 mile  south  of  Oasis  Road,  the  line  turns  east,  running  along  the  north  side  of  the 
section  lines  dividing  BLM-managed  land  from  private  land.  After  approximately  0.7  mile,  the  line 
turns  southeast  for  approximately  0.7  mile,  then  due  east  for  approximately  3.5  miles,  then  south  for 
approximately  0.8  mile  to  the  Substation.  The  transmission  line  travels  parallel  and  to  the  south  of 
an  existing  BLM  open  route,  along  BLM-administered  land.  The  access  road  would  be  adjacent  to 
the  Gen-Tie  Line  and  within  the  ROW. 
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Alternative  Gen-Tie  Line 
A-1  Corridor 


DESERT  SUNLIGHT  SOLAR  FARM 


Figure  2-21 


Temporary  Disturbance  Area 


Gen-Tie  Line  A-1 


LEGEND 


Solar  Farm  Boundary 
(Alternative  B) 


Red  Bluff  Substation 
(Alternative  A) 


Permanent  Disturbance  Area 


Source:  First  Solar,  2010. 
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Of  the  12^-mile  ROW,  approximately  11.4  miles  would  be  on  BLM  land,  approximately  0.6  mile 
would  be  on  land  owned  in  fee  by  MWD  and  approximately  0.5  tnik  would  be  on  land  oivned  in  fee  by 
Riverside  County.  First  Solar  would  enter  into  a land  license  agreement,  lease,  or  permanent  easement  with 
h'rVf'D  for  the  portions  on  land  owned  in  fee  by  IVIWD,  which  would  rely  on  this  EIS  to  satisfy  the 
CEQA  obligations  of  IVIWD.  RJverside  County  would  issue  an  Rincroachment  Pern/it  for  the  portions  on  land 
oivned  in  fee  by  the  Counh  and  for  access  into  the  County  road  ROW,  in  addition  to  issuing  a Pnb/ic  Use  Pennit  for 
the  AIW'D  land.  Rdverside  Connhi  iron  id  rely  on  this  EIS  to  satish  the  CEQA  obligations  of  the  ConnU. 

The  160-foot-wide  corridor  and  additional  fan-shaped  areas  at  corners  used  for  wire  stringing  for 
GT-A-1  would  encompass  approximately  256  acres.  The  total  length  of  GT-A-1  is  approximately 
12.1  miles.  The  elevation  of  GT-A-1  varies  from  approximately  690  to  833  feet  above  mean  sea 
level.  Approximately  73  transmission  structures  would  be  required  for  this  alternative,  including 
65  tangents  and  8 dead-ends.  Eive  splicing  locations  and  20  guard  structures  would  be  used  during 
construction.  Permanent  access  roads  would  be  constructed  in  order  to  provide  access  for 
maintenance  of  the  Gen-Tie,  as  needed.  Table  2.2-4  provides  a list  of  major  Gen-Tie  components, 
along  with  the  acreage  required  for  each  component. 


Table  2.2-4 

Gen-Tie  Line  A-1  — Project  Facilities,  Components,  and  Percent  of  Gen-Tie  Corridor 


Project  Facility  or  Component 

Dimensions 

Percent  of  Gen-Tie  Corridor 

Gen-Tie  Line  Corridor 

Width:  1 60  feet  plus  additional  fan- 

100 

shaped  areas  at  corners 
Length:  12.1  miles 
ROIFArea:  ut)  to  256  acres 


Permanent  disturbance  hvitbin  conidor) 

92  acres 

35.9 

Total  transmission  structure  footprint 

2,743  square  feet  (0.06  acres) 

<0.1 

Individual  transmission  structure  footprint 

Tangent  strctcture:  28.3  square  feet; 
dead-end:  113.1  square  feet. 

<0.1 

Pennanent  access  roads 

Width:  14  feet 
Length:  7.3  miles 
12.4  acres 

4.8 

Temporary  access  roads 

Width:  14  feet 
Length:  / 3.  / miles 
22.2  acres 

87 

The  Applicant  proposes  to  use  steel  monopoles  for  the  Gen-Tie  Line.  Poles  are  expected  to  be 
approximately  135  feet  tall.  Typical  spacing  between  structures  would  be  approximately  900  to  1,100 
feet.  Self-weathering  steel  would  be  used  for  the  monopoles,  which  are  intended  to  blend  with  the 
surrounding  mountains. 

Based  on  the  Project  requirements,  access,  terrain,  and  limited  available  geotechnical  information,  it 
is  expected  that  direct  embedded  foundations  would  be  used  for  tangent  structures  and  anchor- 
bolted  drilled  shaft  foundations  for  angle  and  dead-end  structures.  Vibrated  casing  foundations  may 
also  be  used,  depending  on  the  results  of  planned  further  geotechnical  investigation. 
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Red  Bluff  Substation  A 

Red  Bluff  Substation  A (Figure  2-22)  would  be  on  approximately  lA  acres  of  BLM-administered 
land  approximately  four  miles  southeast  of  (California  State  Route  177,  just  south  of  1-10.  The 
Substation  would  be  constructed  within  the  central  portion  of  the  parcel.  Other  Substation-related 
Project  elements  would  require  additional  acreage,  as  summarized  in  Table  2.2-1  and  as  described  in 
more  detail  below. 

The  following  is  a summary  of  the  Red  Bluff  Substation  components: 

• Red  Bluff  Substation:  Construct  a 500-/220-k\'  substation  on  approximately  acres  of 
land. 

• Transmission  Lines:  Loop  the  existing  DPV  50()-k\^  transmission  line  into  Red  Bluff 
Substation  A by  adding  a total  of  approximately  5,0()0  feet  of  new  transmission  lines  (nvo 
lines  of  approximately  2,500  feet  each),  creating  the  Colorado  River-Red  Blull  and  Devers- 
Red  Bluff  500-kV  transmission  lines. 

• Gen-Tie  Line  Connection:  Connect  the  Sunlight-built  Gen-Tie  Line  into  the  Red  Blull 
Substation  property. 

• Modification  of  Existing  220-k\^  Structures:  The  necessar}'  crossing  of  the  new  FPL  Buck- 
J Lilian  Hinds  220-kV  transmission  lines  under  the  proposed  SCE  500-kV  loop-in  lines  may 
require  tower  modifications.  New  tubular  steel  poles  (types  to  be  determined)  to  modify  the 
construction  at  the  crossing  location  may  replace  the  existing  poles. 

• Electric  Distribution  Line  for  Substation  Light  and  Power:  Rebuild  the  Desert  Center  12-kV 
circuit  overhead  distribution  line  along  the  south  frontage  of  I-IO,  approximately  20,000  feet, 
to  upgrade  the  circuit  from  single-phase  to  three-phase  construction  and  then  extending 
approximately  1,000  feet  underground  toward  the  Substation.  This  rebuild  would  require  the 
replacement  of  approximately  100  poles,  assuming  the  span  between  each  pole  is 
approximately  200  feet. 

• Telecommunications  Facilities:  Install  optical  ground  wire  (OPGW)  on  the  Gen-Tie  Line 
and  connect  to  associated  equipment  installed  inside  both  Red  Bluff  and  Sunlight’s  On-Site 
Substation.  Construct  new  Desert  Center  Communications  Site  (not  co-located  with  the 
Substation),  which  includes  new  microwave  repeater  equipment,  consisting  of  a new  12-foot 
by  36-foot  communications  room  and  associated  equipment,  along  with  a new  185-foot-tall 
lattice  steel  microwave  communications  tower  and  two  10-foot-diameter  microwave 
antennas. 

Additional  Project  components  for  the  Substation  site  include  a ivater  well  a septic  system  that  meets  state  and  couniy 
regulations  for  septic  design,  and  an  etJiermicy  generator.  A material  yard!  staging  area  would  he  located  adjacent  to 
the  Substation  fooWrint.  Two  alternative  access  roads  are  being  considered  for  Substation  A:  one  from 
the  west  via  Kaiser  Road  and  Aztec  Road  (Access  Road  1),  and  the  second  from  the  east  via  Corn 
Springs  Road  and  ChuckwaUa  Valley  Road  (Access  Road  2). 
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Access  Road  2 to  Substation  A via  Corn  Springs  Road  and  Chuckvalla  Valley  Road 

Access  to  Substation  A under  this  alternative  would  be  provided  from  the  Corn  Springs  exit  off  1-10 
via  a 3,800-foot-long  paved  section  of  Chuckwalla  X'alley  Road,  heading  east  along  the  southern 
frontage  of  the  freeway  (refer  to  Ingure  2-23).  From  this  point,  the  access  would  head  south  along  a 
1,100-foot-long  section  of  Corn  Springs  Road,  then  would  turn  west  through  30-foot  wide  roadway 
improvements  to  approximately  24,000  feet  of  the  existing  dirt  pipeline  patrol  road  to  the  Substation 
site.  As  a result  of  the  potential  for  surface  flooding  over  a 17,000-foot  portion  of  the  gas  line  patrol 
road,  additional  improvements  may  be  necessary  to  protect  the  n^ad.  The  resulting  land  disturbance 
would  be  approximately  il  acres. 

Land  Disturbance 

Estimated  land  disturbance  for  Substation  A is  presented  in  Table  2.2-5.  Factors  used  to  estimate 
land  disturbance  for  Substation  A are  presented  in  Table  2.3-9,  Table  2.3-11,  Table  2.3-14, 
Table  2.3-19,  and  Table  2.3-23  in  Section  2.3.2  (Construction  Plan  for  Red  Bluff  Substation).  Land 
disturbance  estimates  are  based  on  planning  level  assumptions.  Additional  details  would  be 
determined  following  completion  of  preliminary'  and  detailed  engineering,  idendfication  of  field 
conditions,  labor  availability,  equipment,  and  compliance  with  applicable  environmental  and 
permitting  requirements.  A detailed  discussion  of  Red  Bluff  Substation  B is  included  under 
Alternative  2 in  this  section  of  the  EIS. 


Table  2.2-5 

Red  Bluff  Substation  A Estimated  Land  Disturbance  Summary 


PROJECT  ELEMENT 

SUBSTATION  SITE  A 
(acres) 

Permanent 

Substadon  System' 

130 

Transmission  System^ 

32.83 

Distribudon  System^ 

8.31 

Telecommunicadon  System"' 

<0.25 

Total  Disturbance 

171.39 

'Refer  to  Tables  2.3-9  and  2.3-11  for 

more  detailed  informadon  (Permanent  disturbance 

includes  76  acres  for  the  Substation,  14  acres  for  drainace  control,  and  31  acres  for  access  road. 

and  9 acres  for  a ??mtenal  laydown  yard) 

2Refer  to  Table  2.3-14  for  more  detailed  information. 

3Refer  to  Table  2.3-19  for  more  detailed  information. 

■^Refer  to  Table  2.3-23  for  more  detailed  information. 

Site  Drainage 

Because  the  Red  Bluff  Substation  A is  downslope  of  the  Chuckwalla  Mountains,  surface  runoff  in 
the  form  of  eroded  channels  traverses  the  site.  Three  of  these  channels  would  need  to  be  altered  in 
order  to  protect  the  Substation’s  southern  exposure  from  flooding.  Preliminar}^  engineering  suggests 
that  a trapezoidal  channel  would  be  required  to  convey  the  stormwater  runoff  around  both  sides  of 
the  Substation,  discharging  the  flow  through  two  existing  culverts  under  I-IO.  Other  surface  flow  at 
the  south  end  of  the  Substation  would  be  directed  into  the  new  trapezoidal  channels  by  earthen 
berms  placed  along  the  southern  edge  of  the  Substation  wall.  These  drainage  improvements  would 
disturb  an  area  of  approximately  1_4  acres. 
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Alternative  2— Alternate  Action  Alternative  with  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment:  Solar  Farm 
Layout  B,  Gen-Tie  Line  GT-B-2,  and  Red  Bluff  Substation  B 

With  the  Alternate  Action  Alternative,  shown  on  Figure  2-24,  the  following  configurations  of  the 
three  Project  components  arc  proposed: 

• Solar  Farm  Layout  B (SF-B); 

• Gen-Tie  Line  B-2  (GT-B-2);  and 

• Red  Bluff  Substaf  on  B. 

This  alternative  would  require  an  amendment  to  the  CDCA  Plan. 

This  section  includes  a brief  ovendew  of  each  Project  component.  Project  details  are  provided  in 
Section  2.2.3  (Features  Common  to  All  Action  Alternatives).  Construction,  operation  and 
maintenance,  and  decommissioning  information  is  provided  in  Sections  2.3  and  2.4.  Table  2.2-6 
provides  a summar)'  of  permanent  ground  disturbance  associated  with  each  Project  component  and 
related  element  for  Alternative  2.  Table  2.2-7  provides  a summary  of  water  use  during  construction 
and  operation  for  each  major  Project  component. 


Table  2.2-6 

Summary  of  Permanent  Ground  Disturbance  for 
Alternative  2 - Alternate  Action  Alternative 


Project  Component/Element 

Approximate  Acreage 

Solar  Farm  Lat’out  B’ 

3.912 

Gen-Tie  Line  B-22 

M 

Red  Bluff  Substation  B 

76 

Red  Bluff  Substation-related  features 

- 

- Drainage/Sideslopes 

20 

- Access  Road^ 

1 

- Transmission  System’’ 

22 

- Material  Yard/ Staph/ p Area 

10 

- Distribution  System^ 

<1 

- Telecom  Site'’ 

<1 

TOTAL 

4.110 

’Includes  area  for  aU  Solar  Farm-related  facilities. 

^Permanent  disturbance  of  68  acres  occurs  within  a conidor  totalinp  203  acres  (10  miles 
hn?  by  160  A/*  wide  plus  additional  fan-shaped  areas  at  corners  for  stringing . 
^Assume  2,000-foot  by  18-foot-wide  road  from  Eagle  Mountain  Road. 

'’Includes  transmission  system  associated  with  connecting  Red  Bluff  Substation  to 
Gen-Tie  Line  and  DPVl. 

^Distribution  system  for  Substation  power  and  Light. 

‘’New  Desert  Center  Communications  Site. 
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Table  2.2-7 


Summary  of  Water  Use  for  Alternative  2 - Alternate  Action  Alternative 


Construction 

Operation 

Project 

Total 

Peak  Daily 

Annual 

Peak  Daily 

Component /Element 

(acre-feet) 

(Kpd)'  ( 

acre-feet) 

(gpO) 

Solar  Farm  B 

1.200  to  1.300 

252,000  to  1.3  million 

0.2 

<300 

Gen-Tie  Line  B-2 

't  -i 
0.0 

40,000 

0 

0 

Red  Bluff  Substation  B 

300 

330.000 

<0.1 

<100 

TOTAL 

1.50.3  to  1.60.3 

622.000  to  1.67 million 

<0.3 

<400 

Notes:  (1)  Demand  would  vary 

over  the  construction  period  and  (2)  Water  use  csdmates 

are  preliminary 

and  based  on 

current  information. 


Solar  Farm  Layout  B 

SF-B  would  be  as  described  under  Alternadve  1 above. 

Gen-Tie  Line  B-2 

As  shown  in  Figure  2-25,  GT-B-2  would  exit  the  southwest  corner  of  the  Solar  Farm  site,  run  south 
along  the  west  side  of  Kaiser  Road,  then  turn  southwest,  approximately  1.2  miles  north  of  Desert 
Center,  traveling  across  Eagle  Mountain  Road,  finally  turning  south  across  1-10  to  the  location  of  the 
Red  Bluft  Substation  B (Figure  2-24).  Along  Kaiser  Road,  the  center  of  the  160-foot  transmission 
line  ROW  would  be  located  approximately  120  to  130  feet  from  the  centerline  of  the  paved  roadbed, 
within  the  county  road  ROW  on  BLM  land.  Approximately  0.3  mile  south  of  Oasis  Road,  the  line 
turns  southwest,  running  along  an  existing  BLM-designated  open  route.  After  approximately 
3.2  miles,  the  line  crosses  Eagle  Mountain  Road  then  turns  south  for  approximately  1.3  miles  to  the 
Substation.  The  transmission  line  travels  through  BLM-administered  land.  Once  the  Gen-Tie  Line 
leaves  the  Kaiser  Road  ROW,  the  access  road  would  be  adjacent  to  the  Gen-Tie  Line  and  within  the 
ROW. 

Of  the  10-mile  ROW,  approximately  9.4  miles  would  be  on  BLM  land,  approximately  0.6  mile 
would  be  on  land  owned  in  fee  by  the  AIWT).  approximately  0.5  mile  would  be  on  land  owned  in  fee  bv 
Kiverside  Coiuih'.  First  Solar  would  enter  into  a land  license  agreement,  lease,  or  permanent  easement  with 
MVf'D  for  the  portions  on  land  owned  in  fee  by  MVf^D,  which  would  rely  on  this  EIS  to  satisfy  the 
CEQA  obligations  of  M\X^D.  Kiverside  County'  would  issue  an  Uncroachment  Perw/f  for  the  poiiions  on  land 
owned  in  fee  by  the  County  and  for  access  into  the  County  road  ROll',  in  addition  to  issuing  a Public  Use  Permit  for 
the  MWD  land.  Riverside  County  would  rely  on  this  EIS  to  satisfy  the  CEQA  obligations  of  the  County. 

The  160-foot-wide  Gen-Tie  corridor  and  additional  fan-shaped  areas  at  corners  used  for  wire 
stringing  would  encompass  approximately  203  acres.  The  total  length  of  GT-B-2  would  be 
approximately  10  miles.  The  elevation  of  GT-B-2  varies  from  approximately  690  to  1,192  feet  above 
mean  sea  level.  Approximately  58  transmission  structures  would  be  required  for  this  alternative, 
including  53  tangents  and  5 dead-ends.  Five  splicing  locations  and  18  guard  structures  would  be 
used  during  construction  of  the  line.  Permanent  access  roads  would  be  constructed  in  order  to 
provide  access  for  maintaining  the  Gen-Tie,  as  needed.  Table  2.2-8  below  provides  a hst  of  major 
Gen-Tie  components,  along  with  the  acreage  requirements  for  each  component. 
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Solar  Farm  Boundary 
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Figure  2-25 
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Temporary  Disturbance  Area 


Source:  First  Solar,  2010. 
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Table  2.2-8 


Gen-Tie  Line  B-2 — Project  Facilities,  Components,  and  Percent  of  Gen-Tie  Corridor 


Project  Facility  or  Component 

Dimensions 

Percent  of  Gen-Tie  Corridor 

Gen-Tie  Line  Corridor 

Width:  160  feet  and  additional  fan- 
shaped areas  at  corners 
l.ength:  10  miles 
Area:  203  acres 

100 

Permanent  Disturbance 

68  acres 

33.5 

Total  transmission  structure  footprint 

2,065  square  feet  (0.05  acre) 

<0.1 

Individual  transmission  structure 
footprint 

Tangent  structure  = 28.3  square  leet 
Dead-end  = 113.1  square  feet 

<0.1 

Permanent  access  roads 

Width:  14  feet 
Length:  4.3  miles 
Area:  7.3  acres 

3.6 

Temporarv  access  roads 

Width:  14  feet 
Length:  //.7miles 
Area:  !9.8  acres 

M 

Red  Bluff  Substation  B 

Red  Blutf  Substation  B would  be  within  a 160-acre  parcel  of  land  south  of  1-10  at  F.agle  Mountain 
Road.  This  Substation  is  expected  to  require  approximately  7d  acres  and  would  be  generally  located 
in  the  center  of  the  parcel  (Figure  2-26).  Other  Substation-related  elements  would  require  additional 
acreage,  as  summarized  in  Table  2.2-1,  and  as  described  in  more  detail  below. 

This  Substation  site  is  on  a parcel  of  privately-owned  land  tiaat  would  be  acquired  and  owned  by  SCE. 
The  land  is  zoned  Controlled  Development,  wliich  allows  for  two  single-family  dweUings  per  10  acres. 
The  General  Plan  Designation  is  Open  Space  — Rural.  The  surrounding  land  use  is  Vacant  — Open 
Space. 

The  components  of  Red  Bluff  Substation  B are  identical  to  those  previously  described  for 
Substation  A (under  Alternative  1),  except  for  two  components: 

• Transmission  Lines:  Loop  the  existing  DPV  500-kV  transmission  line  into  Red  Bluff 
Substation  B by  adding  a total  of  approximately  1,000  feet  of  new  transmission  lines  (two 
lines  of  approximately  500  feet  each),  creating  the  Colorado  River-Red  Bluff  and  Devers- 
Red  Bluff  500-kV  transmission  lines. 

• Electric  Distribution  Line  for  Substation  Light  and  Power:  Construct  approximately  750  feet 
of  12-kV  overhead  distribution  line  and  approximately  1,000  feet  of  underground 
distribution  line  (connecting  the  existing  distribution  system  along  Eagle  Mountain  Road  to 
Red  Bluff  Substation)  to  provide  Substation  Light  and  power. 

Access  from  Eagle  Mountain  Road 

Access  to  the  Red  Bluff  Substation  B would  be  from  the  Eagle  Mountain  exit  from  I- 10.  A new 
18-foot  wide  access  road  would  be  constructed  from  the  highway  off-ramp  angling  approximately 
800  feet  toward  the  northeast  Substation  corner,  then  would  continue  south  approximately 
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1,200  feet  to  the  main  Substation  entry  gate.  A description  of  access  road  construction  and 
permanent  roadway  disturbance  is  in  Section  2.3.2  ((Construction  Plan  for  Red  Blutf  Substation 
Project). 

Land  Disturbance 

Estimated  land  disturbance  for  the  Red  Bluff  Substation  B site  is  presented  in  Table  2.2-9.  lActors 
used  to  estimate  land  disturbance  for  the  two  alternate  sites  are  presented  in  Tables  2.3-9,  2.3-12, 
2.3-15,  2.3-21,  and  2.3-23  in  Section  2.3.2  ((Construction  l^lan  lor  Red  Blutl  Substation  Project). 
Land  disturbance  estimates  are  based  on  planning  level  assumpdons.  Additional  details  would  be 
determined  following  completion  of  preliminary  and  detailed  engineering,  identification  of  field 
conditions,  labor  availabilitv,  equipment,  and  compliance  with  applicable  environmental  and 
permitting  requirements. 


Table  2.2-9 

Red  Bluff  Substation  B Estimated  Land  Disturbance  Summary 


Project  Element 

Substation  Site  B 
(acres) 

Permanent 

Substation  System’ 

107.3 

Transmission  System- 

22.33 

Distribution  System^ 

0.15 

Telecommunication  SystenA 

0.25 

Total  Disturbance 

130.03 

'Refer  to  Tables  2.3-9  and  2.3-12  for 

more  detailed  information  (permanent  disturbance 

includes  76  acres  for  the  Substation.  20  acres  for  drainape  control,  and  1 .3  acres  for  access  road,  and 

10  acres  for  a material  lardoii’n  yard). 


-Refer  to  Table  2.3-15  for  more  detailed  information. 
^Refer  to  Table  2.3-21  for  more  detailed  information. 
■^Refer  to  Table  2.3-23  for  more  detailed  information. 


Site  Drainage 

The  Red  Bluff  Substation  B would  be  located  noiih  of  the  Chuckwalla  Mountains,  which  contribute  to 
surface  stormwater  runoff  through  the  proposed  site.  An  ephemeral  drainage  runs  south  to  north 
through  the  center  of  the  proposed  Substation  site.  Although  this  appears  to  be  a minor  drainage 
feature,  it  would  be  necessar}^  to  redirect  this  flow  around  the  Substation.  The  Substation’s  southern 
boundaries  would  be  protected  from  surface  runoff  by  installing  a berm  designed  to  direct  the  flow 
around  both  sides  of  the  Substation  pad.  These  drainage  improvements  could  disturb  an  area 
approximately  80  feet  wide  around  three  sides  of  the  fenced  Substation,  resulting  in  a total 
permanent  disturbance  area  of  approximately  20  acres. 

Alternative  3— Reduced  Solar  Farm  Footprint  Alternative  with  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment: 
Solar  Farm  Layout  C,  Gen -Tie  Line  GT-A-2,  Substation  A,  and  Access  Road  1 

With  the  Reduced  Solar  Farm  Footprint  Alternative,  shown  on  Figure  2-27,  the  following 
configurations  of  the  three  Project  components  are  proposed: 

• Solar  Farm  Layout  C (SF-C); 
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• Gen-Tie  Line  A-2  (GT-A-2);  and 

• Red  Bluff  Substadon  A,  with  Access  Road  1. 

This  alternative  would  require  an  amendment  to  the  CDCA  Plan. 

This  alternative  would  be  in  the  same  general  location  as  Solar  Farm  Site  B but  would  be  reduced  in 
size  to  reduce  overall  environmental  impacts,  particularly  to  the  desert  tortoise.  The  acreage  required 
for  tliis  layout  would  be  3,045  acres,  and  the  power  output  would  be  413  MW.  The  construction 
schedule  would  be  26  months,  the  same  as  for  Solar  Farm  Layout  B. 

This  section  includes  a brief  overvtiew  of  each  Project  component.  Project  details  are  provided  in 
Section  2.2.3  (Features  Common  to  all  Action  Alternatives).  Construction,  operation  and 
maintenance,  and  decommissioning  information  is  provided  in  Sections  2.3  and  2.4.  Table  2.2-10 
provides  a summart^  of  permanent  ground  disturbance  associated  with  each  Project  component  and 
related  element  for  Alternative  3.  Table  2.2-11  provides  a summar\^  of  water  use  during  construction 
and  operation  for  each  major  Project  component. 


Table  2.2-10 

Summary  of  Permanent  Ground  Disturbance  for 
Alternative  3 — Reduced  Footprint  Alternative 


Project  Component/Element 

Approximate  Acreage 

Solar  Farm  Site  C (h 

3.045 

Gen-Tie  Line  A-2  F) 

86 

Red  Bluff  Substation  A 

Z6 

Red  Bluff  Substadon-related  features 

- 

- Drainage/Sideslopes 

11 

- Access  Road  0) 

u 

- Matenal  Yard 

9 

- Transmission  System 

33 

- Distribudon  System 

8 

- Telecom  Site 

1 

TOTAL 

3.303 

tincludes  area  for  all  Solar  Farm-related  facilities. 

Permanent  disturbance  of  86  cures  occurs  iritbin  a comdor  totalhw  226  acres  (10.5 


milej  long  by  160  feet  wide  plus  additional  fan-shaped  areas  at  corners  for  stringing 
^Assume  24,000- foot  by  30-foot-wide  road  improvements  from  Kaiser  Koad  and 
A^tec  Road. 

■^Includes  transmission  system  associated  with  connecting  Red  Bluff  Substation 
to  Gen-Tie  Line  and  DPVl. 

^Distribudon  system  for  Substation  power  and  light,  including  new  access  road. 
^New  Desert  Center  Communications  Site. 
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Table  2.2-11 


Summary  of  Water  Use  for  Alternative  3 — Reduced  Footprint  Alternative 


Construction 

Operation 

Project 

Total 

Peak  Daily 

Annual 

Peak  Daily 

Component/Element 

(acre-feet) 

(gpd)^ 

(acre-feet) 

(gpd) 

Solar  Farm  C 

900  to  1,000 

252,000  to  1 .3  million 

0.2 

<300 

Gen-Tie  Line  A-2 

8.6 

40,000 

0 

0 

Red  Bluff  Substation  A 

300 

330.000 

<0.1 

100 

TOTAL 

1.209  to  1.309 

622.000  to  1.67  million 

<0.3 

<400 

^Demand  Notes:  (1)  Demand  would  van’  over  the  construction  period,  and  (2)  water  use  esdmates  are  preliininar}'  and 
based  on  current  information. 


Solar  Farm  Layout  C 

SF-C  is  approximately  six  miles  north  of  Desert  Center  and  four  miles  north  of  Lake  Tamarisk, 
northwest  of  and  next  to  Kaiser  Road  and  southwest  of  Pinto  Wash.  SF-C  encompasses 
approximately  3,045  acres,  located  entirely  on  BLM  land.  Elevation  at  SF-C  varies  from 
approximately  622  to  766  feet  above  mean  sea  level.  Access  would  be  provided  by  Kaiser  Road. 
Once  fully  operational,  it  would  produce  413  iVrVO  of  power. 

Table  2.2-12  provides  a general  list  of  Solar  Farm  components,  along  with  the  acreage  they  would 
require  for  SF-C.  Figure  2-28  shows  a schematic  layout  of  SF-C.  In  addition  to  the  main  generation 
area,  which  takes  up  most  of  the  Project  acreage,  the  largest  permanent  land  uses  on  the  Solar  Farm 
site  are  access  corridors,  the  O&M  facility,  the  On-Site  Substation,  and  the  Visitors  Center.  Security 
and  desert  tortoise  fencing  would  require  9.5  miles  of  fencing. 


Table  2.2-12 

Solar  Farm  Layout  C — Dimensions  of  Project  Facilities 


Project  Facility  or  Component 

Approximate  Total  Area 

Percent  of  Total  Solar  Farm  Site 
(3,045  acres) 

Total  project  footprint 

3,045  acres 

100 

Total  footprint  of  piles 

0.2  acres 

<0.1 

Access  corridors 

273  acres 

9 

Gravel  access  roads 

23.9  acres 

0.8 

O&M  facilitv 

0.7  acre 

<0.1 

Solar  enertrv  Visitors  Center 

0.06  acre 

<0.1 

On-site  Substation 

9.3  acres 

0.3 

Area  disturbed  bv  trenching 

33.2  acres 

1.1 

Area  permanently  covered  by  at-grade  items 

12.6  acres 

0.4 

(footprint  of  piles,  PCS,  transformer,  PVCS, 
On-Site  Substation,  On-Site  Overhead  Line 
poles.  Visitors  Center,  O&M  Facility) 


Total  footprint  for  On-Site  Overhead  Line 
Poles 

0.05  acre 

<0.1 

Areas  of  decompaction  between  the  rows 

1,192.4  acres 

39.2 

Area  shaded  by  PV  modules  (indirect 
disturbance) 

(at  solar  noon) 

1,037.2  acres 

34.1 

Area  shaded  by  PV  modules  (indirect 
disturbance)  (scenario  — Dec.  21,  9:00  am) 

2,024  acres 

66.5 

Security  fencing 

Length:  9.5  miles 

N/A 
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Gen-Tie  Line  A-2 

As  shown  on  Figure  2-29,  GT-A-2  would  exit  the  southwest  corner  of  the  Solar  Farm  site  and  run 
for  approximately  4,400  feet  along  the  east  side  of  Kaiser  Road,  until  it  intersects  with  the  ROW  of 
an  existing  SCE  transmission  line.  Then  it  would  run  to  the  southeast  along  the  existing  transmission 
ROW  for  approximately  7.2  miles,  then  turn  south  for  approximately  0.6  mile,  continuing  due  west 
for  approximately  0.5  mile  until  it  finally  turns  south  across  FIO  and  continues  approximately  1,000 
feet  (not  along  any  existing  feature)  to  Red  Bluff  Substation  A.  The  center  of  the  new  line  would  be 
located  approximately  140  to  150  feet  from  the  centerline  of  the  existing  SCE  line,  but  would  not  be 
within  the  SCE  ROW. 

Along  Kaiser  Road,  the  center  of  the  160-foot  transmission  line  ROW  would  be  located 
approximately  120  to  130  feet  east  from  the  center  of  the  paved  roadbed,  on  BLM  land.  The  new 
transmission  line  would  cross  over  or  under  the  existing  SCE  line,  subject  to  agreement  with  SCE, 
and  then  turn  southeast  along  the  south  side  of  the  corridor.  The  land  ownership  of  the  160-foot- 
wide  transmission  easement  would  be  as  follows: 

• The  first  approximately  0.4  mile  on  BLM  land; 

• From  approximately  mile  0.4  to  approximately  mile  0.9  on  MW^D  land; 

• From  approximately  mile  0.9  to  approximately  mile  2.7  on  BLM  land; 

• From  approximately  mile  2.7  to  approximately  mile  5.4  on  private  land; 

• From  approximately  mile  5.4  to  approximately  mile  6.0  on  BLM  land; 

• From  approximately  mile  6.0  to  approximately  mile  7.0  on  private  land;  and 

• From  approximately  mile  7.0  to  approximately  mile  10.5  on  BLM  land  into  the  Substation. 

Of  the  10.5-mile  ROW,  a total  of  6.5  miles  would  be  on  BLM  land  and  4.0  miles  would  be  on 
private  land.  For  the  portions  on  private  land,  21  separate  parcels  would  be  crossed.  First  Solar  has 
not  acquired  land  rights  for  qU  of  these  parcels,  and  is  continuing  to  pursue  easements  through 
negotiations  with  the  owners.  Title  review  has  commenced  for  these  parcels.  Riverside  County  would 
issue  a Public  Use  Permit  for  the  MWD  land  and  private  land  crossings  and  an  Tdncroachment  Perndtfor  access  into 
the  County  road  ROUE  Roth  MWD  and  the  County  would  rely  on  this  EIS  to  satisfy  their  CEO  A.  obligations. 

The  160-foot-wide  corridor  and  additional  fan-shaped  areas  at  corners  used  for  wire  stringing  for 
GT-A-2  would  encompass  approximately  226  acres.  The  total  length  of  GT-A-2  is  approximately 
10.5  miles.  The  elevation  of  GT-A  varies  from  approximately  592  to  765  feet  above  mean  sea  level. 
Approximately  59  transmission  structures  would  be  required  for  this  alternative,  including 
51  tangents  and  8 dead-ends.  Four  splicing  locations  and  16  guard  structures  would  be  used 
temporarily  during  construction.  Permanent  access  roads  would  be  constructed  in  order  to  provide 
access  for  maintenance  of  the  Gen-Tie,  as  needed.  Table  2.2-13  below  provides  a list  of  major  Gen- 
Tie  components,  along  with  the  acreage  required  for  each  component. 
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Table  2.2-13 

Gen-Tie  Line  A-2 — Project  Facilities,  Components,  and  Percent  of  Gen-Tie  Corridor 


Project  Facility  or  Component 

Dimensions 

Percent  of  Gen-Tie 
Corridor 

Gen-Tie  Line  Corridor 

Width:  160  teet  and  addidonal  fan- 
shaped areas  at  corners 
Length:  10.5  miles 
Area:  226  acres 

100 

Permanent  disturbance 

86  acres 

38.1 

Total  transmission  structure  footprint 

2,345  square  feet  (0.05  acre) 

<0.1 

Individual  transmission  structure 
tootpnnt 

Tangent  Stmcture:  28.3  scjuare  feet 
Dead-end:  113.1  square  feet 

<0.1 

Permanent  access  roads 

Width:  14  feet 
Length:  9.9  miles 
Area:  16.8  acres 

7.4 

Temporan,’  access  roads 

Width:  14  feet 
Length:  10.8  mile 
Acres:  18.2  acres 

8J_ 

Red  Bluff  Substation  A 

Red  Bluff  Substation  A would  be  as  described  under  Alternative  1 above,  with  the  exception  of  the 
access  road,  as  described  below. 

Access  Road  1 to  Substation  A via  Kaiser  Road  and  A^tec  Road 

Access  from  I-IO  is  anticipated  to  be  provided  from  the  west  via  the  Kaiser  Road  exit  off  1-10  and 
then  via  Aztec  Road,  along  a pipeline  access  road,  along  the  southern  frontage  of  the  freeway.  This 
route  would  require  approximately  24,000  feet  of  new  access  road  (Access  Road  1)  to  the  Substation 
site,  as  shown  in  Figure  2-22,  resulting  in  approximately  31_  acres  of  disturbance.  Access  road 
construction  and  permanent  disturbance  are  described  in  Section  2.3.2  (Construction  Plan  for  Red 
Bluff  Substation  Project). 

Alternative  4 — No  Issuance  of  a Right-of-Way  Grant  and  No  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment 
(No  Action) 

Under  NEPA,  the  No  Action  Alternative  is  used  as  a benchmark  of  existing  conditions  by  which  the 
public  and  decision  makers  can  compare  the  environmental  effects  of  the  Proposed  Action  and  the 
alternatives.  With  this  No  Action  Alternative,  the  Desert  Sunlight  Solar  Project  would  not  be 
approved  (all  components  of  the  Project  would  be  denied),  no  ROW  grant  would  be  issued,  and  no 
CDCA  Plan  amendment  would  be  approved  that  would  make  the  land  available  for  large-scale  solar 
development.  This  would  be  the  same  as  the  No  Project  Alternative  under  CEQA. 

This  No  Action  Alternative  under  NEPA  defines  the  scenario  that  would  exist  if  the  proposed 
Desert  Sunlight  Solar  Farm  Project,  including  the  Solar  Farm,  Gen-Tie  Line,  and  Red  Bluff 
Substation,  were  not  constructed  and  no  plan  amendment  were  issued.  If  this  No  Action  Alternative 
were  selected,  the  construction  and  operational  impacts  of  the  Desert  Sunlight  Solar  Project  would 
not  occur,  assuming  no  other  project  was  developed  at  the  site.  There  would  be  no 
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disturbance  of  the  ground  at  the  site,  no  disturbance  of  desert  vegetation  and  habitat,  and  no 
installation  of  power  generation  and  transmission  equipment.  This  No  Action  Alternative  would 
also  eliminate  the  Project’s  contributions  to  cumulative  impacts  on  natural  resources  and 
environmental  parameters  in  Riverside  Ciounty  and  in  the  Sonora  Desert  as  a whole,  associated  with 
various  projects  under  consideration,  assuming  no  other  project  was  built  in  Riverside  (Auint)'  or  in 
the  Sonora  Desert  to  replace  the  renewable  energt'  generating  capacity  of  the  proposed  Project. 

This  No  Action  Alternative  does  not  preclude  future  solar  development  on  the  Project  locations; 
therefore,  it  is  possible  that  another  solar  project  proponent  would  submit  a ROW  application  to  the 
BLM  for  use  of  the  site.  Project  impacts  from  another  project  would  likely  be  similar  to  those  that 
would  result  from  the  proposed  Project. 

However,  in  the  absence  of  the  Desert  Sunlight  Solar  Farm  Project,  other  power  plants,  both 
renewable  and  nonrenewable,  may  have  to  be  constructed  to  ser\x'  the  demand  for  electricity  and  to 
meet  the  California  Renewables  Portfolio  Standard  (RPS).  Fixisting  gas-fired  plants  may  operate 
longer  in  order  to  meet  the  demand  for  energy.  The  impacts  of  these  other  facilities  may  be  similar 
to  those  of  the  proposed  Project  because  they  require  land  areas  comparable  in  size  and 
environmental  impacts  comparable  in  degree  to  those  required  for  the  Desert  Sunlight  Solar  Farm, 
whether  for  energy  production  or  fuel  extraction.  Additionally,  the  environmental  impacts  of 
developing  transmission  capacity  for  such  other  powder  plants  may  be  greater,  especially  where  no 
transmission  capacitv  exists  or  where  energy  production  cannot  be  geographically  concentrated  to 
miniinize  the  number  of  new  transmission  lines  needed. 

If  the  Project  were  not  built,  California  utilities  would  not  receive  the  SSO-IvIW^  contribution  to  the 
renewable  state-mandated  energy  portfolio. 

Governor  Schwarzenegger’s  Executive  Order  S-14-08  streamlines  California’s  renewable  energ)^ 
project  approval  process  and  increases  its  Renewable  Energ}^  Standard  to  33  percent  renewable 
energ}^  by  2020.  A.lthoiwh  33  percent  is  not  statutorih  mandated  or  required  by  regulation  in  CalHoniia  (20 
percent  by  the  year  2010  is  aarenth  the  law  as  of  the  date  of  this  ivntuw),  legislation  mandating  33  percent  is 
cuirently  pending  as  of  the  wnting  of  this  EIS.  To  ?neet  this  pending  requirement,  the  investor-oivned  utilities  flOUs) 
will  have  to  almost  triple  their  annual  renewable  energy  procurement,  fro?72  33  teraivatt-hours  (T\Vb)  in  2010  to 
87  TlV’h  by  2020.  The  Project  is  expected  to  generate  at  least  1 TWh  of  renewable  energy  annually 
over  its  lifetime,  a small  but  significant  portion  of  the  necessar}^  new  generation.  Under  the  No 
Action  Alternative,  California  would  not  benefit  from  the  reduction  in  greenhouse  gases  that  the 
Project  would  provide,  and  California  utilities  would  not  receive  the  550-MW  contribution  to  the 
state-mandated  renewable  energy  portfolio.  The  achievement  of  California’s  RPS  requirements  con/d 
be  further  delayed. 

Less  than  12,400  MW  of  renewable  generating  capacity  (mostly  wind),  including  less  than  4,500  MW 
of  solar  generating  capacity,  are  under  evaluation  by  the  CAISO  in  the  Large  Generator 
Interconnection  Process  (LGIP)  serial  queue  for  interconnection  by  2015'  a/id  an  additional 
2,200  MW’  of  solar  generating  capacity  that  are  outside  the  serial  queue  process  have  recently  signed  interconnection 
agreements,  with  dogens  more  in  progress.  The  Project,  at  550  MW,  represents  abont  8 percent  of  the  solar 
generation  capacity  in  the  CAISO’s  active  serial  queue  TGIP,  and  6 percent  of  the  LGIP  solar 
generation  capacity  that  has  an  interconnection  agreement  that  either  has  been  executed  or  is  in 

’ The  California  ISO  Controlled  Grid  Generation  Queue  as  ofjanuan'  8,  2010. 
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process.  Under  the  No  Acdon  Alternative,  a significant  portion  of  the  solar  generating  capacity 
expected  to  be  interconnected  in  the  short  term  would  be  delayed. 

The  California  RETl  was  a statewide  planning  process  that  ivas  underway  Z/w;/  iate  2007  through  2010. 
Ktil I’s  puitose  was  to  identify  the  transmission  projects  needed  to  accommodate  anticipated 
renewable  development  in  California.  The  RETI  process  garnered  active  participation  by  diverse 
stakeholders  throughout  the  process.  Phases  1 and  2 of  the  RETI  project  resulted  in  the 
identification  and  refinement  of  CREZs  that  hold  the  greatest  potential  for  cost-effective  and 
environmentally  responsible  renewable  energy  development.^  The  Project  Study  Area  is  in  the 
Riverside  East  CREZ,  which  was  scored  in  the  RETI  Phase  2B  report  as  the  seventh  best  [for  least  enviromnental 
impact)  out  of  the  32  CREZs  evaluated. 

The  U.S.  Depaiiment  of  the  Interior  (DOI)  B1J\1  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Eaerpv  (DOE)  have  jointly 
prepared  the  “Draft  Proprammatic  Tinvironmental  Impact  Statement  for  Solar  Enetvv  Development  in  Six 
Soiithivestern  States'’  (Solar  PEIS).  For  the  BUM,  the  PEIS  is  evaluating  the  agency's  proposed  actions  to  establish 
a new  BUM  Solar  Tinerpy  Program  applicable  to  utility-scale  solar  energy  development  on  BTM-admiaistered  lands 
in  six  soiithivestern  states  (Arizona,  Califomia,  Colorado,  Nevada,  Neiv  Mexico,  and  Utah).  For  DOE,  the  PEIS 
evaluated  the  agena's  proposed  action  to  develop  new  program  guidance  relevant  to  DOE-snppo/fed  soiar  projects.  The 
Project  Study  Area  is  also  in  a Draft  PHIS -designated  proposed  Solar  Energy  Zone  or  SEZ  (the  Kiverside  East 
SEZ).  The  No  Action  Alternative  would  result  in  reduced  development  within  the  Riverside  East  area. 

Alternative  5 — A/o  Issuance  of  a Right-of-Way  Grant  with  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  to 
Identify  the  Area  as  Unsuitable  for  Solar  Development  (No  Project  with  Plan  Amendment) 

With  this  No  Project  Alternative,  the  Desert  Sunlight  Solar  Project  would  not  be  approved  (all 
components  of  the  Project  denied),  no  ROW  grant  would  be  issued  to  the  Applicant,  and  the 
CDCA  Plan  would  be  amended  to  make  the  Project  Study  Area  unavailable  for  large-scale  solar 
energy  development.  This  No  Project  Alternative  has  impacts  similar  to  those  described  for  the  first 
No  Action  Alternative  (described  above).  However,  for  this  alternative,  the  CDCA  Plan  would  be 
amended  so  that  the  Project  locations  would  not  be  available  for  any  future  use  for  solar  energ}^ 
development.  Additionally,  this  No  Action  Alternative  would  cause  land  identified  as  a CREZ  and  a 
Solar  Energy  Study  Area  to  be  unavailable  for  solar  energy  production. 

As  a result  of  this  No  Action  Alternative,  the  Project  locations  would  be  available  for  other  types  of 
uses  allowable  on  BLM  land.  This  may  include  mining,  recreation,  utilities,  and  other  energ)^ 
development  allowed  on  lands  classified  as  Multiple  Use  Class  M (Moderate  Use),  which  constitutes 
most  of  the  Project  locations,  and  lower-intensity  uses  in  the  areas  designated  as  Multiple  Use  Class 
L (Limited  Use). 

Alternative  6 — No  Issuance  of  a Right-of-Way  Grant  with  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  to 
Identify  the  Area  as  Suitable  for  Solar  Development  (No  Project  with  Plan  Amendment) 

Under  this  No  Project  Alternative,  the  Desert  Sunlight  Solar  Project  is  not  approved  (aU 
components  of  the  Project  denied),  and  no  ROW  grant  is  issued  to  the  Applicant,  but  the  CDCA 
Plan  is  amended  to  make  the  Project  Study  Area  available  for  large-scale  solar  energ)^  development. 
In  this  case,  the  impacts  described  for  the  No  Action  Alternative  would  initially  be  similar  to  those 
for  this  No  Project  Alternative.  However,  because  the  CDCA  Plan  would  be  amended  to  allow  for 


2 Renewable  Energy  Transmission  Inidative  Phase  2B  Draft  Report,  April,  2010,  p.  1-1. 
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solar  enert^v  development  at  this  site,  a siimlar  solar  project  could  be  proposed  on  the  project  site.  Project 
impacts  associated  with  such  a future  project  would  he  aiialy7ed  at  the  t'nne  a project  is  proposed  tbwupb 
submission  of  a ROU 

2.2.5  Identification  of  the  BLM’s  Preferred  Alternative 

The  BLM’s  preferred  alternative  is  the  Proposed  Action  without  modification. 

2.2.6  Identification  of  the  CPUC  Environmentally  Superior  Alternative 

CEQA  Guidelines  Section  (§)  15 126.6  rec|uires  an  Environmental  Impact  Report  (EIR)  to  consider  a 
range  of  reasonable  alternatives  to  the  proposed  project,  or  to  the  location  of  the  project,  that  would 
feasibly  attain  most  of  the  basic  objectives  of  the  project  but  would  avoid  or  substantially  lessen  any 
of  the  significant  effects  of  the  project,  and  evaluate  the  comparative  merits  of  the  alternatives.  The 
Red  Bluff  Substation  alternatives  evaluated  in  Chapter  4 of  this  EIS  were  compared  because  this  EIS 
may  be  used  by  the  CPUC  in  lieu  of  an  EIR  in  determining  whether  to  issue  a permit  for  the  Red 
Bluff  Substation.  In  addition,  because  CEQA  §1 5378(a)  rec|uires  the  lead  agency  to  consider  the 
whole  of  an  action,  not  simply  its  constituent  parts,  when  determining  whether  it  will  have  a 
significant  environmental  effect  {Cjti^eus  Assoc.  For  Sensible  Development  oj  Bishop  Area  v.  County  of  Inyo 
(1985)  172  Cal.App.3d  151),  the  effects  of  the  Gen-Tie  route  alternatives  were  compared  with  the 
Solar  Farm  site  alternatives.  The  details  of  this  comparison  are  provided  in  Appendix  C.  In  addition, 
the  discussion  in  Appendix  C identifies  the  environmentally  superior  action  alternative  and 
compares  it  with  the  CEQA  No  Project  Alternative  (No  Action  Alternative,  identified  as 
Alternative  4),  as  required  by  CEQA  §15126. 6(e)(1). 

Based  on  the  comparisons  provided  in  Appendix  C,  the  CPUC  believes  the  environmentally 
superior  action  alternative  under  CEQA  is  a combination  of  Substation  A with  Access  Road  2,  Gen- 
Tie  GT-A-2,  and  either  Solar  Farm  Layout  B or  C.  As  previously  described  in  tltis  chapter,  three  full 
action  alternatives  (representing  three  of  seven  possible  combinations  of  all  Solar  Farm  site,  Gen- 
Tie,  and  Substation  alternatives)  were  considered  in  full  detail  in  the  EIS. 

The  remaining  four  combinations  of  project  components  were  not  identified  or  compared  by 
environmental  discipline  in  Chapter  4.  However,  the  other  four  combinations  are  technically 
feasible.  As  described  in  Appendix  C,  none  of  the  three  combinations  of  alternatives  defined  in  the 
Project  Description  (Alternatives  1 through  3)  is  considered  the  environmentally  superior  action 
alternative.  In  addition,  the  No  Project  Alternative  is  not  found  to  be  superior,  as  described  in 
Section  C.2.7. 

2.2.7  Comparison  of  Alternatives 

Table  2.2-14  provides  a comparison  summar}^  of  the  expected  permanent  footprint  for  each  of  the 
three  action  alternatives.  A summart^  of  impacts  and  mitigations  for  each  alternative  is  provided  in 
the  Executive  Summar\c 
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Table  2.2-14 

Comparison  Summary  of  Permanent  Ground  Disturbance  for 
Action  Alternatives  1,  2,  and  3 (Acres) 


Project  Component/Element 

Alternative  1: 
Proposed  Action 

Alternative  2: 
Alternate  Action 

Alternative  3: 
Reduced  Solar 
Farm  Footprint 
Alternative 

Project  Power  Output 

550 

550 

314  iW 

Solar  Farm  Layout  B (1) 

3.912 

3.912 

- 

Solar  Farm  Layout  C (1) 

- 

- 

3,045 

Gen-Tie  Line  A- 1 (2a) 

92 

- 

- 

Gen-Tie  Line  A-2  (2b) 

- 

- 

86 

Gen-Tie  Line  B-2  (2c) 

- 

68 

- 

Red  Bluff  Substadon  A 

76 

- 

76 

Red  Bluff  Substation-related  features 

- 

- 

- 

- Drainaqe/Sideslopes 

14 

- 

14 

- Access  Road  (3a) 

31 

- 

31 

- Material  Y / S tapi no  Area 

9 

9 

- Transmission  System  (4) 

31 

- 

31 

- Distribudon  System  (5) 

8 

- 

8 

- Telecom  Site  (6) 

<1 

- 

<1 

Red  Bluff  Substadon  B 

- 

76 

- 

Red  Bluff  Substation-related  features 

- 

- 

- 

- Drainage/Sideslopes 

- 

20 

- 

- Access  Road  (3b) 

- 

1 

- 

- Material  Y'^rd/ S tap/ up  Area 

10 

- Transmission  System  (4) 

- 

22 

- 

- Distribudon  System  (5) 

- 

- 

- Telecom  Site  (6) 

- 

<1 

- 

TOTAL  ACREAGE 

4.176 

4.110 

.3.30.3 

Notes:  (1)  Includes  area  for  all  Solar  Farm-related  facilides 

(2a)  Permanent  disturbance  of  92  acres  occurs  irithiu  the  ROW’  conidor  fotalinp  256  acres  (\2.\  milet  Ion?  by  \ 60  feet 
wide  with  addidonal  fan-shaped  areas  at  corners  for  stringing. 

(2b)  Permanent  disturbance  of  68  acres  occurs  within  a comdor  totahup  203  acres  (10  miler  lone  by  160  feet_wide  plus 
additional  fan-shaped  areas  at  corners  for  strinpinp). 

(2c)  Permanent  disturbance  of  86  acres  occurs  mthin  a comdor  totaling  226  acres  (10.5  mile.f  long  by  \60  feet  wide  plus 
additional  fan-shaped  areas  at  corners  for  stringing. 

(3a)  Assume  24,000-foot  by  30-foot-wide  road  from  Kaiser  Road  for  Alternative  1 and  24,000  by  30-foot  wide 
road  from  Chuckwalla  Valley  Road/Corn  Springs  Road  for  Alternative  2;  although  acreage  amount  allows  for 
additional  disturbance  for  adequate  engineering  and  unknown  site  constraints 
(3b)  Assume  2,000- foot  by  18-foot  road  from  Eagle  Mountain  Road 

(4)  Includes  transmission  system  associated  with  connecdng  Red  Bluff  Substation  to  Gen-Tie  Line  and  DPV 1 

(5)  Distribudon  system  for  Substadon  power  and  kght,  including  new  access  road 

(6)  New  Desert  Center  Communicadons  Site 
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2.3  Project  Construction 

The  construcdon  of  the  Project  would  begin  once  all  applicable  approvals  and  permits  have  been 
obtained.  Project  construction  is  expected  to  take  approximately  26  months.  Appendix  B provides  a 
construction  schedule  showing  sec|uencing  and  overlapping  of  tasks.  The  Red  Bluff  Substation 
would  be  constructed  on  a schedule  that  allows  interconnection  and  partial  energization  of  the  Solar 
lArm  before  Project  construction  is  complete. 

Separate  construction  crews  are  expected  to  build  the  Solar  I'arm,  the  (ien-Tie  Tine,  the  On-Site 
Substation,  and  the  Red  Bluff  Substation  (and  associated  facilities).  Sunlight-managed  construction 
crews  would  be  responsible  for  completing  the  Solar  TArm  and  (ien-Tie  Line.  Construction  of  the 
Solar  Farm  and  Gen-Tie  Line  is  discussed  in  Section  2.3.1.  SCrCmanaged  construction  crews  would 
be  responsible  for  the  Red  Bluff  Substation  and  associated  elements  and  the  interconnection  from 
the  Gen-Tie  Line  to  the  Red  Bluff  Substation,  (ionstruction  of  the  Red  Bluff  Substation  is  discussed 
in  Section  2.3.2. 

2.3.1  Construction  Plan  for  Solar  Farm  and  Gen-Tie  Line 
Construction  Workforce 

The  majoritv  of  the  Project  construction  workforce  would  be  employed  to  construct  the  Solar  Farm. 
The  Solar  Farm  construction  workforce  is  expected  to  average  approximately  350  to  4()()  craft 
workers  over  the  26-month  Solar  Farm  construction  period,  with  a peak  on-site  craft  workforce  of 
approximately  500  craft  workers  during  Months  5 through  16  of  the  construction  period.  In  addition 
to  craft  workers,  an  average  of  40  management  and  non-craft  employees  are  expected  on  site.  This 
equates  to  an  average  of  390  to  440  and  a peak  of  540  total  on-site  workers  for  the  Solar  Farm 
construction. 

The  workforce  for  the  Gen-Tie  Line  is  expected  to  average  25  employees  over  the  20-month  Gen- 
Tie  construction  period,  with  a peak  of  approximately  60  employees  (during  Months  6 to  8), 
including  both  craft  and  non-craft  workers.  The  workforce  for  the  On-site  Substation  is  expected  to 
average  10  people,  with  a peak  of  30  employees  (during  Months  6 to  7). 

Including  the  crews  for  all  the  separate  tasks,  excluding  construction  of  the  Red  Bluff  Substation 
(see  Section  2.3.2),  the  total  Project  workforce  is  expected  to  peak  at  around  630  employees.  The 
peak  would  likely  occur  during  Months  6 to  8 of  the  26-month  construction  period.  The 
construction  workforce  would  be  recruited  from  within  Riverside  County  and  elsewhere  in  the 
surrounding  region  as  much  as  practicable. 

Typical  construction  work  schedules  are  expected  to  be  8 hours  per  day  Monday  through  Friday. 
Typically,  the  work  day  would  consist  of  one  shift  beginning  at  7:00  AM  and  ending  at  3:30  PM.  The 
work  schedule  may  be  modified  throughout  the  year  to  account  for  changing  weather  conditions 
(e.g.,  starting  the  work  day  earlier  in  summer  months  to  avoid  work  during  the  hottest  part  of  the 
day  for  health  and  safety  reasons). 
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Construction  Workforce  Vehicles 

Project  construction  workforce  traffic  would  involve  construction  worker  commuting  vehicles  and 
miscellaneous  trips  by  Project  staff.  Peak  vehicular  traffic  volumes  on  the  roads  leading  to  the  Solar 
Farm  site  would  coincide  with  the  peak  of  construction  employment.  Peak  traffic  volumes  during 
construction  of  the  Solar  Farm  site  and  Gen-Tie  Line  are  provided  below.  The  Applicant  intends  to 
use  shuttle  buses  to  transport  construction  workers  to  the  site. 

At  the  peak  of  construction  (Months  6 to  8),  it  is  assumed  that  25  three-axle  shuttle  buses  carrying 
20  people  or  less  each  will  be  used  and  that  approximately  50  to  60  employees  would  continue  to 
drive  personal  vehicles.  In  total,  85  commute  vehicles  are  expected  to  make  one  trip  per  day  to  and 
from  the  Solar  Farm  site  for  the  workforce  constructing  the  Solar  Farm  site,  including  the  On-site 
Substation. 

At  the  peak  of  Gen-Tie  Line  construction  (Months  6 to  8),  it  is  assumed  that  40  workers  from  the 
Gen-Tie  Line  workforce  continue  to  take  personal  vehicles  and  one  shuttle  bus  with  a capacity  of  20 
people  is  used;  41  commute  vehicles  are  expected  to  travel  to  the  Gen-Tie  construction  area  each 
day. 

Shuttle  assembly  areas  are  likely  to  be  located  in  regional  population  centers,  such  as  Blythe  and  in 
the  Palm  Springs  area,  at  existing  parking  areas  with  sufficient  parking  for  the  number  of  workers 
expected  to  be  taking  the  shuttle.  Approximately  3 acres  of  construction  parking  would  also  be 
provided  at  the  Solar  Farm  site. 

Construction  Equipment  and  Vehicles 

Most  construction  equipment  and  vehicles  would  be  brought  to  the  Solar  Farm  site  at  the  beginning 
of  the  construction  process  during  construction  mobili2ation  and  would  remain  on  site  throughout 
the  duration  of  the  construction  activities  for  which  they  were  needed.  Generally,  the  equipment  and 
vehicles  would  not  be  driven  on  public  roads  while  in  use  for  the  Project.  In  addition  to 
construction  worker  commuting  vehicles,  as  discussed  above,  construction  traffic  would  include 
periodic  truck  deliveries  of  materials  and  supplies,  recyclables,  trash  and  other  truck  shipments. 

Solar  Farm 

Truck  access  to  the  site  would  be  from  I-IO  and  then  north  on  Kaiser  Road  to  the  site  access  gate. 
Approximately  14,000  to  15,000  truck  deliveries  are  expected  over  the  26-month  Solar  Farm 
construction  period. 

Table  2.3-1  provides  a breakdown  of  material  deliveries  expected  during  construction  of  the  Solar 
Farm.  Construction  truck  deliveries  and  shipments  would  typically  avoid  the  peak  traffic  hours  in 
the  morning  and  afternoon,  so  it  is  unlikely  that  Project  deliveries  would  represent  a substantial 
increase  in  traffic  volumes  during  the  morning  and  evening  peak  commuting  hours.  Material  would 
typically  be  delivered  starting  two  weeks  before  the  start  of  the  associated  task  with  the  exception  of 
electrical  gear  (PCSs,  PVCs,  etc.),  which  would  be  drop-shipped  just  before  installation. 

Table  2.3-2  lists  the  type  and  maximum  number  of  construction/equipment  vehicles  expected  to  be 
in  use  on  the  Solar  Farm  site,  broken  down  by  the  various  phases  of  the  Solar  Farm  construction 
period. 
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Table  2.3-1 

Material  Deliveries  durinj^  Construction  - Solar  Farm 


Delivered 

Material 

Approx.  # of 
Truck 
Deliveries 

Direction 
of  Origin 

Truck  Type 

#of 

axles 

# per  day 
(avg.) 

Construction  Phase 

First  Solar 
Modules 

~600U 

low 

40-ft. 
container 
trailer  hitch 

5 

16 

System  Installation  (Modules) 

1 lard  ware  and 
Superstructure 

2430 

lOE 

48-53  ft. 
Flatbed 

5 

<1 

System  Installation  ('Filt 
Brackets,  Tables,  Wire 
1 larnesses.  Combiner  Boxes) 

Steel  Posts 

1,315 

lOE 

48-ft.  Flatbed 

5 

4 

Post  Installation 

Electrical 

Equipment 

(P\'CS) 

456 

lOE 

48-ft.  Flatbed 

5 

<1 

Svstem  Installation  (PVCS, 
PCS  Shelters  and 
dransformers) 

Cable 

172 

lOE 

53- ft.  Flatbed 

5 

<1 

Underground  work 
(AC/DC/Fiber  trenching) 

PCS  \'aults  and 
Transformer  Pads 

29 

lOE 

Lowboy 

5 

<1 

L'nderground  work  (PCS 
Vaults  and  Transformer  Pads) 

Constmction 
Office  Buildings 

40 

low 

53- ft.  Flatbed 

5 

<1 

Set-up  Office  & Site  Services 

Fencing 

13 

lOW 

53- ft.  Flatbed 

5 

<1 

Fencing 

Gravel 

3,500 

10E/\\' 

Dump  Truck 

3 

10 

Site  Preparation,  Grading, 
Final  Soil  Stabilization 

Concrete 

800 

lOE/W 

10  vard  Mixer 

3 

3 

Svstem  Installation  (except 
tilt  brackets  and  tables). 
Fencing 

Cardboard  (off- 
haul) 

lOE/W 

40  yard  roll- 
off on  flatbed 

3 

2 

System  Installation  (Modules) 

Equipment 

Deliveries 

70 

lOE/W 

48-53  ft. 
Flatbed 

5 

<1 

All 

Note:  For  each  deliver}’,  the  first  deliver}’  would  come  2 weeks  before  the  corresponding  construction  phase  and 
continue  throughout  that  construction  phase  until  the  phase  is  complete. 


Table  2.3-2 

Construction  Equipment  & Vehicles  - Solar  Farm 


Construction 

Phase 

Equipment 

# of 
pieces 

Duration  of 
Use 

(Hours/Day) 

Purpose 

Site  Preparation, 

8,000-GaUon  W'ater  Truck 

5 

8-10 

Dust  Control  / Compaction 

Initial  Access 

Motor  Graders 

5 

8 

Excavation 

Roads,  and  Grading 

Tractor  with  Disc  Hairow 

2 

8 

Smoothing 

25-Cubic  Yard  Paddle  Scrapers 

2 

8 

Excavation 

631  Scrapers 

12 

8 

Excavation 

10-Ton  Rollers 

4 

6 

Dust  Control  / Compaction 

D9  Dozers 

1 

8 

Excavation 

Set  up  Office  & Site 

35-kW  Generator 

2-12 

24 

Power 

Services 

ATV 

15 

4 

Transportation 

Surv^ey 

ATV 

6 

4 

Sur\^ey 

Pickup  Trucks 

3 

4 

Management  Transportation 
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Table  2.3-2  (continued) 
Construction  Equipment  & Vehicles 

— Solar  Farm 

Construction 

Phase 

Equipment 

Duration  of 
# of  Use 

pieces  (Hours/Day) 

Purpose 

Fencing 

Skid  Steer/Auger 

5 

8 

Material  Staging 

10-Yard  Concrete  Mixer  Truck 

1 

2 

Foundation  Pours 

Pickup  Tmcks 

4 

8 

Management  Transportation 

Post  Installation 

Pile  Dnver 

10 

8 

Post  Installation 

4-Ton  Forklifts 

6 

8 

Material  Transportation 

4,000-Gallon  Water  truck 

3 

8 

Dust  mitigation 

Spray  Tmck 

2 

6 

Dust  Palliative  Application 

Underground  work 

(AC/DC/Fiber 

trenching) 

Trencher 

2 

8 

Excavation 

3-4-Cubic  Yard  Front  End 
Loader 

5 

8 

Excavation/Processing 

Small  Sheepsfoot  Roller 

4 

6 

Compaction 

Power  Screener 

3 

6 

Soil  Processing 

Cable  Plow 

1 

8 

U/G  Cable  Installation 

L'nderground  work 
(PCS  V auks  and 
Transformer  Pads) 

Back-hoe 

1 

8 

Excavation 

100-Ton  crane 

1 

4 

Drop  Shipping  Vaults  and  Pads 

Small  Sheepsfoot  Roller 

1 

4 

Compaction 

System  Installation 
(Tilt  Brackets, 
Tables,  Wire 
1 larnesses. 
Combiner  Boxes) 

4-Ton  4x4  Forklift 

6 

8 

Material  Staging 

ATV 

40 

4 

Transportation 

Pickup  Trucks 

15 

4 

Management  Transportation 

System  Installation 
(Modules) 

4-Ton  4x4  Forklift 

4 

8 

Material  Staging 

ATV 

10 

4 

Transportation 

Pickup  Tmcks 

5 

4 

Management  Transportation 

System  Installation 

Back-hoe 

1 

4 

Excavation 

(PVCS,  PCS 

100-Ton  Crane 

1 

4 

Drop  Shipping  and  Pads 

Shelters  and 
Transformer  Pads) 

Small  Sheepsfoot  Roller 

1 

4 

Compaction 

Commissioning/ p 

Pickup  Tmcks 

10 

7 

Transportation 

re-funcbonal  and 
functional  testing 

5-kW  Generator 

30 

7 

Testing 

Soil  Stabilization 

Spray  Tmck/Trailer/De- 
compactor 

2 

8 

Dust  Palliative/Hydroseed 

Motor  Grader 

2 

6 

Final  Cleanup 

Note:  Two  35-kW  generators  would  be  used  for  the  main 
be  used  for  temporary'  construction  trailers. 

constmction  site  offices;  up 

to  10  additional  generators  could 

A total  of  approximately  240  material  deliveries  are  expected  during  the  construction  period  for  the 
On-Site  Substation.  Material  deliveries  expected  during  construction  are  detailed  in  Table  2.3-3.  All 
material  deliveries  are  expected  to  arrive  via  I-IO  from  the  west. 

Table  2.3-4  provides  details  on  the  equipment  to  be  used  for  construction  of  the  On-site  Substation. 
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Table  2.3-3 

Material  Deliveries  during  Construction  - On-Site  Substation 


Material  Delivered 

Approximate  # of  Truck  Deliveries 

Truck  Type 

Substation  Structures 

14 

Semi-'l'ruck  \v/  Flatbed 

Transformers 

6 

Semi-Truck  \v/  Flatbed 

Control  I louse 

5 

Scmi-’l’ruck  \v/  Flatbed 

Major  Equipment 

11 

Semi-'l’ruck  \v/  Flatbed 

Concrete 

140 

Concrete  Truck 

Grading  Materials 

50 

Concrete  'Truck 

Miscellaneous  Materials 

15 

Semi-'l'ruck  w/  F’latbed 

Table  2.3-4 

Construction  Equipment  & Vehicles  - On-Site  Substation 


Construction  Phase 

Equipment  and  Quantity 

# of 
pieces 

Duration  of 
Use 

(Hours/Day) 

Purpose 

Site  Preparadon  and 

Surt’ey  Trucks  (Cjasoline) 

1 

6 

Survey 

Grading 

Dozer  (Diesel) 

1 

4 

Grading 

Loader  (Diesel) 

2 

4 

Scraper  (Diesel) 

1 

3 

Grader  (Diesel) 

1 

4 

Water  Truck  (Diesel) 

2 

3 

4x4  Backhoe  (Diesel) 

2 

2 

Tool  Truck  (Gasoline) 

1 

2 

4x4  Pickup  (Gasoline) 

1 

2 

Bobcat  (Diesel) 

1 

8 

Fencing 

Flatbed  Truck  (Gasoline) 

1 

2 

Crewcab  Truck  (Gasoline) 

1 

4 

Below-Grade 

Excavator  (Diesel) 

1 

4 

Civil 

Construcdon 

Foundadon  Auger  (Diesel) 

1 

5 

Backhoes  (Diesel) 

2 

3 

Dump  Truck  (Diesel) 

2 

2 

Skip  Loader  (Diesel) 

1 

3 

Water  Truck  (Diesel) 

1 

3 

Bobcat  Skid  Steer  (Diesel) 

2 

3 

Lull-Forklift  (Diesel) 

1 

4 

17-Ton  Crane  (Diesel) 

1 

3 

W'Tacker  (Gasoline) 

1 

3 

Tool  Truck  (Gasoline) 

1 

Above-Grade 

Scissor  Lifts  (Propane) 

2 

3 

Electrical 

Construction 

Manlifts  (Propane) 

4 

3 

Reach  Manlift  (Propane) 

4 

3 

15-Ton  Crane  (Diesel) 

1 

3 

Tool  Trailer 

1 

3 

CrewTmcks  (Gasoline) 

3 

2 
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Table  2.3-4  (continued) 

Construction  Equipment  & Vehicles  - On-Site  Substation 


Construction  Phase 

Equipment  and  Quantity 

# of 
pieces 

Duration  of 
Use 

(Hours/Day) 

Purpose 

Control/ Power  Cables 

Manlift  (Propane) 

1 

Wiring 

& Terminators 

Tool  Trailer 

1 

4 

Pickups  (Gasoline) 

2 

3 

Clean  Up  & Punch 

Maintenance  Trucks  (Gasoline) 

2 

4 

Maintenance  Crew 

' List 

Equipment  Check 

Testing  & 

Crew  Truck  (Gasoline) 

2 

4 

Testing 

Commissioning 

Gen-Tie  Line 

A total  of  approximately  240  material  deliveries  are  expected  during  the  construction  period  for  the 
Gen-Tie  Line.  Material  deliveries  expected  during  Gen-Tie  Line  construction  are  detailed  in 
Table  2.3-5.  All  material  deliveries  are  expected  to  arrive  via  I-IO  from  the  west.  The  equipment 
expected  to  be  used  on-site  during  Gen-Tie  Line  construction  is  detailed  in  Table  2.3-6. 


Table  2.3-5 

Material  Deliveries  during  Construction  — Gen-Tie  Line 


Material  Delivered 

# of  Truck 
Deliveries 

Truck  Type 

Duration 

Construction  Phase 

Transmission  Structures 

54 

Semi -Truck  w/ 
Flatbed 

1.5  months 

Beginning  at  mobilization 
through  Foundation  Installation 

Conductor,  Groundwire, 
Optical  Groundwire 

27 

Semi-Truck  w/ 
Flatbed 

1 month 

Beginning  at  mobilization 
through  Foundation  Installation 

Concrete 

147 

Concrete  Truck 

2 months 

Foundation  Installation 

Miscellaneous  Materials 

10 

Semi-Truck  w/ 
Flatbed 

1 month 

Beginning  at  mobilization 
through  Foundation  Installation 

Table  2.3-6 

Construction  Equipment  & Vehicles 

- Gen-Tie  Line 

Construction 

#of 

Average 
Hours  Used 

Phase(s) 

Equipment 

pieces 

per  Day 

Purpose 

Start  of  Foundation 

5,000-Gallon  W'ater  Truck 

1 

8 

General  Senticing  and 

Installation  through 

Service  Trirck 

1 

8 

Dust  Mitigation 

Wire  installation 

Mechanic  Truck 

2 

8 

Stake  Structures,  and 

Enclosed  Material  Trailers 

4 

Parked 

Material  Handling  and 

Foundation 

Installation 

40-Ton  Crane 

1 

4 

Material  Yard/  Hauling 

4x4  Forklifts 

2 

4 

Equipment 

Stake  Structures, 

1-Ton  Crew  Cab 

1 

8 

Access  Road/  Clearing 

Foundation 
Installation,  ROW' 
Restoration  & Cleanup 

Tt-Ton  Pickup 

2 

8 

Crew/  ROW'  Restoration 

Bulldozers 

2 

8 

Backhoes 

1 

4 
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Table  2.3-6  (continued) 

Construction  Equipment  & Vehicles  - Gen-Tie  Line 


Average 

Construction 

# of 

Hours  Used 

Phase(s) 

Equipment 

pieces 

per  Day 

Purpose 

Dump  Truck 

1 

4 

Steel  Wheel/  Smooth  Drum 
Roller 

1 

6 

Road  Grader 

1 

2 

10,000-Gallon  Water  Truck 

1 

4 

Foundadon 

1-Ton  Crew  Cab 

4 

8 

Foundadon  Crews  (2) 

Installadon 

y4-Ton  Pickup 

3 

8 

Drilling  Rig 

2 

8 

40-Ton  Crane 

2 

4 

Forklifts 

2 

4 

Towed  Trailers 

2 

Parked 

W ater  Pump 

2 

1 

Bulldozers 

2 

2 

Front-End  Wheel  Loaders 

2 

6 

Road  Tractor  w/  Lowboy 
Trailer 

2 

2 

.\ir  Compressors 

2 

2 

Rock  Hammer 

1 

As  Required 

Mobile  Mixer 

1 

As  Required 

Water  Truck  or  Transportable 
Holding  Tank  with  sufficient 
capacity  to  retrieve  polymer 
slum' 

1 

As  Required 

1-Ton  Crew  Cab 

2 

8 

Setdng  Crew 

y^-Ton  Pickup 

1 

8 

100-Ton  Crane 

1 

8 

Forklift 

1 

6 

Air  Compressor 

1 

5 

Boom  Truck 

1 

6 

Frame  Structures  and 

1-Ton  Crew  Cab 

1 

8 

Framing  Crew 

Erect  Structures 

y4-Ton  Pickup 

1 

8 

Semi-Truck  w/  Flatbed  Trailer 

2 

8 

40-Ton  Crane 

1 

8 

Forklift 

1 

5 

j\ir  Compressor 

1 

4 

Set  of  Hydraulic  Jacks 

1 

4 

Wire  Installadon 

1-Ton  Crew  Cab 

1 

8 

Grounding  Crew 

yt-Ton  Pickup 

1 

8 

Backhoe 

1 

6 

Air  Compressor 

1 

3 

1-Ton  Crew  Cab 

6 

8 

Stringing  Crew  - Stringing, 

y4-Ton  Pickup 

4 

8 

Splicing,  Sagging,  Clipping, 

Boom  Trucks 

4 

5 

and  Dead-ending 
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Table  2.3-6  (continued) 
Construction  Equipment  & Vehicles  - 

Gen-Tie  Line 

Construction 

Phase(s) 

Equipment 

Average 

# of  Hours  Used 

pieces  per  Day 

Purpose 

BuUwheel  Tensioner 

1 

6 

4-Dmm  Rope  Machine 

2 

2 

5-Drum  Lead  Line  Machine 

1 

2 

Bulldozers 

2 

1 

Sleeving  Rig 

1 

2 

6x6  Road  Trucks  w/  Wire 
Trailers 

4 

4 

5-Ton  Static  Reel  Truck 

1 

2 

Static  Tensioner 

1 

2 

6(J-ft  Bucket  Truck 

2 

5 

105-ft.  Elevator  Bucket  Tmck 

2 

5 

I l/L  Puller  (Bundled  Pulling 
Capaciw) 

1 

4 

3-Drum  H/L  PuUer 

1 

4 

Erect  Structures  and 

1-Ton  Crew  Cab 

1 

8 Guard  Pole  Crew 

Wire  Installation 

ti4-Ton  Pickup 

1 

8 

Derrick  Digger 

1 

8 

Semi-Truck  w/  Flatbed 

1 

4 

Construction  Approach 

The  procedures  and  sequencing  of  construction  activities  for  the  Solar  Farm  site  and  Gen-Tie  Line 
are  described  below. 

Solar  Farm  Site 

Construction  of  the  Solar  Farm  site  would  be  completed  in  four  phases:  1)  construction 
mobilization  and  site  preparation,  2)  construction  and  installation  of  Project  components, 
3)  commissioning,  and  4)  final  soil  stabilization.  Construction  activities  would  be  completed  in 
overlapping  phases.  The  discussions  below  of  the  various  phases  of  construction  apply  to  all  three 
Solar  Farm  alternatives  being  considered,  unless  otherwise  noted. 

Phase  1:  Construction  Mobilization  and  Site  Preparation 

Initial  activities  in  the  construction  process  would  include  installation  of  desert  tortoise  fencing  and 
preconstruction  biological  resource  sur\^eys;  installation  of  access  roads  and  construction  laydown 
and  parking  areas;  and  setting  up  offices  and  site  ser\tices. 

Desert  Tortoise  Exclusion  Fencing  and  Preconstruction  Surveys 

Prior  to  beginning  preconstruction  surv^eys,  desert  tortoise  exclusion  fencing  would  be  constructed 
in  specified  areas.  Preconstruction  activities  would  include  clearance  surveys  for  desert  tortoise  and 
other  sensitive  species;  relocation  for  desert  tortoise;  seasonal  avoidance  of  nesting  birds,  including 
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short-eared  and  burrowing  owls;  passive  relocation  of  burrowing  owls,  as  necessary;  and  possible 
transplantation  of  sensitive  plant  species  including  foxtail  cactus. 

Preconstruction  survev  work  would  also  consist  of  staking  and  flagging  the  following;  1)  ROW'  and 
construction  area  boundaries,  2)  construction  la\down,  parking,  and  work  areas,  3)  final  grade, 
4)  access  and  roads,  and  5)  foundation  structures  for  facilities.  Staking  and  flagging  would  be 
maintained  until  completion  of  site  preparation. 

Access  Roads  and  Construction  Laydown  and  Parking  Areas 

The  two  main  access  roads  to  the  Solar  Farm  site  would  be  20  feet  wide  and  enter  the  site  via  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  Solar  Farm.  The  access  roads  would  be  cleared,  graded,  covered  with 
aggregate  and  compacted  to  90  percent.  These  gratled,  graveled,  all-weather  roads  would  also  be 
required  in  selected  locations  within  the  Solar  Farm  site  during  construction  to  bring  equipment  and 
materials  from  the  stavinn  areas  to  the  construction  work  areas.  These  roads  would  be  maintained 

O O 

for  long-term  Project  operadon  and  maintenance.  The  area  of  road  disturbance  is  provided  in  the 
discussion  of  the  project  alternadves  in  Section  2.2.4. 

Four  temporary  construction  staging  areas  would  be  utilized  in  phases  throughout  the  26-month 
Project  construction  period  (Figure  2-30).  Each  staging  area  would  be  approximately  8 acres,  for  a 
total  of  32  acres.  The  staging  areas  within  the  Solar  Farm  site  would  include  material  laydown  and 
storage  areas  and  an  equipment  assemble  area.  The  staging  areas  would  be  un-paved  and  un-graveled 
but  would  be  treated  with  a BLM-approved  dust  palliative  and  water  periodically  to  control  dust. 
The  staging  areas  within  the  Solar  Farm  site,  except  Staging  Area  #2,  would  be  replaced  with  PV 
arrays  once  the  areas  are  no  longer  needed  for  staging.  Staging  Area  #2  would  be  decommissioned 
after  use. 

Construction  materials  in  the  laydown  areas  would  be  stored  in  uncovered  rows  grouped  according 
to  the  type  of  material.  Hea\w  equipment  such  as  transformers,  PVCSs,  and  PCSs  would  be  drop 
shipped  shortly  before  installation  to  the  locations  where  they  would  be  installed,  rather  than  stored 
in  the  laydown  areas.  Aggregate  would  be  delivered  at  a rate  proportional  to  spreading  for  access 
roads,  building  foundations,  and  other  equipment  foundations. 

Construction  Ofiices  and  Site  Services 

Near  Staging  Area  #1,  the  Applicant  would  construct  the  main  construction  site  offices  and  ser\dces 
area.  This  area  would  be  fenced  with  temporary^  construction  fencing  and  would  include  temporary 
construction  trailers,  the  safety  office,  the  Applicant’s  field  office,  recycling  areas,  and  employee  and 
visitor  parking  (Figure  2-31).  Additional  temporary  construction  trailers  may  be  utilized,  which  could 
potentially  require  generators  for  power.  No  more  than  10  of  these  temporary^  construction 
trailers /generators  would  be  used.  Approximately  3 acres  would  be  available  for  employee  and 
visitor  parking.  Access  to  the  construction  area  would  be  controlled  by  site  security.  A security 
booth  would  be  located  near  the  entrance  to  the  site.  Approximately  5 acres  is  needed  temporarily 
during  construction  for  the  main  construction  site  offices  and  services  area. 
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Phase  2:  Construction  and  Installation  of  Solar  Farm  Components 

After  construction  mobilization  and  site  preparaticm,  construction  of  the  solar  arrays  would  begin. 
Construction  anci  installation  activities  would  include  surveying  the  array  and  component  locations; 
clearing,  grading,  and  compacting  the  array  areas;  trenching  and  installation  of  underground  cables; 
post  installation;  and  installation  of  the  balance  of  the  system.  In  general,  the  work  tasks  would 
follow  in  close  sequence  across  the  site,  moving  from  south  to  north.  The  construction  schedule 
provided  as  Appendix  B provides  detail  relative  to  the  sequencing  of  the  overlapping  tasks. 

Construction  Sim^ey 

Construction  would  include  ongoing  survey  work  similar  to  that  described  under  Desert  Tortoise 
Exclusion  Fencing  and  Preconstruction  Surveys  above.  Tliis  task  would  include  survey  for  the 
locations  of  the  fence,  trenches,  posts,  access  corridors,  and  electrical  components  such  as 
transformers,  PVCSs,  and  PCSs. 

Clearing,  Grading,  and  Compaction 

The  Applicant  would  utilize  site  preparation  techniques  that  adequately  prepare  the  site  for  safe  and 
efficient  installation  and  operation  of  PV  arrays.  The  discussion  below  describes  the  site  preparation 
techniques  anrenth  expected  to  be  employed  at  the  Project  site.  These  methods  are  meant  to  improve  construction 
worker  safety  by  creating  a relativeh  level  smiace  and  eliminating  trip  hasyrds.  The  planned  approach  to  Project  site 
preparation,  which  involves  the  use  of  “disc  and  roll"  and  microyrading  techniques,  reflects  the  results  of  the 
Applicant's  field  testing  of  various  site  preparation  techniques  at  an  ojT-site  location  near  the  Project  site,  as  well  as 
their  experience  with  construction  projects  in  other  deseti  locations  in  Southern  Ca/ifoniia  and  Nevada.  The  Applicant 
has  been  using  this  expenence  to  adjust  and  optimise  its  site  preparation  and  construction  methods. 

Clearing. 

The  Applicant  prioritizes  providing  a safe  working  environment  for  construction  personnel.  In 
addition,  construction  vehicles  would  need  to  access  the  site  for  site  preparation  and  array 
installation.  For  the  reasons  previously  stated,  the  surface  vegetation  may  need  to  be  removed  from 
the  site.  Aegetation  would  not  be  removed  until  the  onset  of  a given  construction  phase.  Within  the  solar  field,  plant 
roadways,  and  areas  around  the  operations  and  waintenance  building,  vegetation  would  be  disced  under,  mulched  or 
composted,  and  retained  onsite  to  assist  in  erosion  control  and  limit  waste  disposal.  In  some  areas  to  be  graded  outside 
of  the  solar  field,  native  vegetation  may  be  hamested  for  replanting  to  augment  soil  stabilhation. 

\'^egetation  would  be  cleared  from  roadways,  access  ways,  and  where  concrete  foundations  are  used  for  invenier 
eqnipment,  substations,  and  the  operations  and  maintenance  building.  Vegetation  won  id  be  cleared  for  construction  of 
the  drainage  controls.  Organic  matter  would  be  mulched  and  redistributed  within  the  construction  area  (except  in 
trenches  and  under  equiptnent  foundations).  Plant  root  systems  would  be  left  in  place  to  provide  soil  stability  except 
where  grading  and  trenching  are  required  for  placement  of  solar  module  foundations,  underground  electric  lines,  inverter 
and  transformer  pads,  road  and  access  ways,  and  other  facilities. 

During  the  site  clearing  process,  the  site  would  also  be  cleared  of  refuse,  as  necessar}c  Materials 
would  be  recycled  or  disposed  of. 
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Gniding. 

The  Applicant  plans  to  emplot’  a low-impact  design  that  allows  water  to  sheet  flow  across  the  site 
with  negligible  impact  on  surface  water  flow  upstream  and  downstream  of  the  site.  In  addition,  the 
site  design  must  allow  a smooth  ground  surface  free  of  tripping  hazards  so  workers  can  safely  carry 
glass  modules  on-site.  For  both  reasons,  it  is  anticipated  that  a co/?/biiiatio)i  of  three  site  pnparation 
tecbuiq/ies  would  be  performed  across  the  full  Solar  Iktrm  site  to  birpaiT  the  site  for  safe  and  efficient 
installation  and  operation  of  PY  arrays. 

As  shoirn  on  Fimre  2-32,  areas  that  make  np  wore  than  half  of  the  solar  Held  (approxin/ateh  2,249  acres)  ivonld  he 
prepared  using  conventional  fanning  equipment  inclndiny  tractors  with  dischw  equipment  and  vibraton  rollers.  I'his 
technique  is  referred  to  on  Fig/tre  2-32  as  “disc  and  roll"  or  Ippe  3 grading.  With  this  approach,  rnhber-tired fanning 
tractors  toivinq  disc  harroiv  eqnipnient  iro/dd  disc  the  top  5 to  7 inches  of  soil.  A irater  truck  would  foHon’  closely 
alongside  the  tractor  to  moisten  the  soil  to  hold  fugitive  dust  en/issions  to  acceptable  levels.  Fhe  tractor  may  make 
several  passes  to  fnlh  disc  the  vegetation  into  the  topsoil  presening  the  underground  root  structure,  topsoil  nutrients 
a)id  seed  base:  once  the  soil  has  been  wetted  on  the  first  pass,  additional  water  ivonld  not  be  needed  for  subsequent 
passes.  A drum  roller  would  then  be  used  to  flatten  the  si t pace  and  return  the  soil  to  a con/ paction  level  sin/Har  to  the 
preconstruction  stage.  The  intent  of  the  roller  mould  be  to  level  the  soil  under  the  solar  Held  area  and  even  out  the 
surface  after  the  discing  is  complete. 

In  dispersed  sections  of  the  solar  array  field  totaling  approxin/ateh  nine  percent  of  the  site  (approxin/ateh  363  acres), 
there  iron  Id  be  limited  use  of  scrapers  to  peiionn  n/icrograding.  This  technique  is  referred  to  on  Fignre  2-32  as 
“isolated  cut! fill  and  roll"  or  Type  2 grading.  In  genera!  these  po)iions  of  the  site  ivonid  be  contour  graded  level;  the 
niacro-level  topography  and  stonmvater  drainage  would  remain  unchanged,  but  within  each  solar  array,  “high  spots'’ 
would  be  graded  and  the  soil  cut  from  these  limited  areas  used  to  Jill  “low  spots  ” within  the  same  array,  l^imited  use  of 
scrapers  for  micrograding  would  be  employed  only  where  needed  to  produce  a more  level  s inf  ace  than  can  be  produced  h 
the  disc  and  roll  technique. 

Standard  cut  and  fill  techniques  (shown  as  Type  1 grading  on  Figure  2-32)  would  be  used  in  areas  of  the  site  where 
soil  conditions  do  not  lend  themselves  to  discing.  These  techniques  would  be  used  over  approximately  31  percent  of  the 
site  (approximately  1.218  acres).  The  overall  objective  o f the  eaiih  moving  would  he  to  produce  a consistent  grade  in 
each  solar  field  area.  Standard  cut  and  fiH  techniques  would  be  utilhed  within  specific  arrays  to  Ibnit  slope  to  within 
3.0  percent. 

In  total  some  level  of  grading  activities  will  be  required  on  approximately  3,830  acres  of  the  Solar  Farm  site 
(including  roads).  Approxmateh  755,000  cubic  yards,  or  approxin/ateh  193  cubic  yards  per  acre,  would  need  to  be 
cut  and  pilled  across  the  Solar  Farm  site  for  Solar  Farm  l^ayout  B.  This  amount  compares  to  an  estimated 
1 .35  million  cubic  yards  that  would  have  to  be  cut  and  filled  if  conventional  grading  were  used.  Essentially,  the  Solar 
Farm  site  would  be  graded  to  a sujficiently  level  topography  using  the  least  practicable  amount  of  conventional  cut  and 
fill  grading.  The  grading  plan  would  utilise  hydrology  analysis  to  identify  and  protect  areas  that  are  susceptible  to  scour 
from  stormwater  nmoff,  and  othenvise  manage  stormwater  runoff  to  maintain  plant  facilities  and  safety  and  to  ensure 
that  off-site  drainage  conditions  upstream  and  downstream  of  the  site  are  as  close  as  practicable  to  preexisting^ 
conditions.  Work  over  the  site  preparation  period  would  be  paced  so  that  grading  of  an  area  takes  place 
shortly  before  trenching  and  post  installation  are  ready  to  begin.  This  would  minimize  the  area  of 
open,  uncovered  ground  present  at  any  one  time  during  construction,  and  thereby  minimize  dust 
and  erosion  issues. 
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Compaction. 

The  Solar  Farm  construction  process  would  recjuirc  moving  cc|uipmcnt  across  the  site,  including 
delivery  trucks,  pile  driving  cc|uipment,  and  cranes.  Soil  would  he  compacted  to  a level  that  allows 
this  equipment  to  move  across  the  site.  After  grading  and  underground  work,  most  areas  would  be 
compacted  to  approximately  85  percent.  Dust  palliative  and  water  would  also  be  applied  to  graded 
areas,  as  needed.  Access  roads  would  be  treated  with  palliative  and  sprayed  with  water  as  needed 
during  construction. 

Trenching  and  Cable  Installation. 

After  the  array  areas  have  been  sur\-eved,  cleared  and  graded,  trenches  would  be  dug  hm  the 
underground  AC  and  DC  cabling.  Trench  locations  and  typical  trench  cross-sections  are  shown  on 
Figure  2-3.  Underground  DC  cables  would  connect  rows  of  arrays  with  the  PCS.  Linderground 
AC  cables  would  connect  the  PCSs,  transformers,  and  PX'CSs.  'Fhe  total  area  to  be  disturbed  for 
trenching  would  be  approximately  30.6  acres  for  SF-B. 

Post  Installation. 

After  trenching  is  complete  in  a work  area,  construction  crews  would  install  vertical  support  posts 
for  the  module  tables. 

Balance  of  System  (BOS)  Installation. 

After  posts  are  installed,  crews  would  begin  to  install  the  components  comprising  the  BOS.  PV 
modules  and  module  framing  assemblies  would  arrive  at  a construction  staging  area  in  containers  on 
tractor  trailers.  The  tractor  trailers  would  utilize  the  gravel  access  roads  to  deliver  the  modules  and 
the  framing  assemblies  to  the  array  areas.  PV  modules  and  the  assemblies  would  be  lifted  from  the 
tractor-trailers  by  forklifts  and  placed  adjacent  to  the  array  locations. 

Tilt  brackets  would  be  installed  on  the  posts,  and  module  framing  assemblies  would  be  connected  to 
the  brackets.  PV  modules  would  be  installed  onto  the  module  framing  assemblies  and  wired  to  the 
PCS. 

Wiring  harnesses  would  electrically  connect  several  rows  of  modules  to  a combiner  box.  Combiner 
boxes  would  be  wired  via  underground  DC  cables  to  the  PCS  enclosure.  These  wires  then  would  be 
connected  to  the  inverters,  switchgear,  and  other  electrical  equipment  inside  each  PCS  enclosure. 
Each  inverter  would  convert  the  DC  power  to  three-phase  AC  power.  Output  voltage  from  the 
inverter  would  feed  into  a transformer  to  be  stepped  up  for  distribution. 

PCS  enclosures  would  be  installed  at  locations  within  each  array  and  then  connected  to  incoiming 
lines  from  the  combiner  boxes.  After  the  arrays  are  installed  and  commissioned  in  a particular  area, 
traffic  is  expected  to  be  limited  to  infrequent  low-impact  traffic  in  the  aisle  ways  between  PV  blocks 
for  inspection,  maintenance,  and  repair  purposes. 

Phase  3:  Commissioning 

During  the  final  system  validation  and  commissioning  process,  the  DAS  and  monitoring  systems 
would  be  brought  online,  the  equipment  tested,  and  operational  readiness  verified.  Once 
commissioning  is  complefe,  the  Project  would  be  brought  online  and  connected  to  the  grid. 
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Phase  4:  Final  Soil  Stabilization 

In  the  Applicant’s  experience,  soil  in  the  array  areas  achiever  stabilization  after  project  installation 
because  the  PV  glass  acts  as  a windbreak,  and  little  additional  work  is  required  in  these  areas.  Any 
roads  or  open  areas  would  be  stabilized  with  palliative,  as  required. 

Gen-Tie  Line 

The  construction  approach  for  the  Gen-Tie  Line  is  provided  below.  Construction  of  the  Gen-Tie 
Line  would  cause  both  temporar)^  and  permanent  disturbance  within  a construction  corridor 
estimated  at  a width  of  160  feet,  plus  addition^  fan-shaped  areas  at  each  turn  in  the  Gen-Tie  Line 
with  radii  of  450  feet  needed  for  wire  stringing.  The  permanent  disturbance  associated  with  the  Gen- 
Tie  Line  would  be  limited  to  the  foundations  of  the  transmission  structures,  the  footprint  of  the 
access  road,  and  two  75-foot  by  200-foot  areas  associated  with  each  fan-shaped  stringing  area,  as 
described  previously. 

Preconstruction  Surx^eys 

Preconstruction  sun^ey  work  would  consist  of  preconstruction  biological  clearance  sun^eys,  staking 
structure  locations,  and  flagging  the  ROW. 

Construction  Mobilization 

Upon  notice  to  proceed,  the  contractor  and  construction  management  would  assemble  their  on-site 
management  and  construction  staff  at  an  office  including  phone,  fax,  and  data  lines,  to  be  located  in 
the  Project  area.  The  contractor  and  construction  subcontractors  would  have  separate  field  offices. 

A laydown  yard  would  be  prepared  for  storage  of  materials.  A material  manager  would  inventor}^ 
received  material.  Yard  staff  would  load  the  transport  trailers  that  will  dehver  the  material  to  the 
field.  Additional  yards  may  be  established  to  serve  as  material  marshalling  facilities,  crew  assembly 
locations,  and  equipment  yards.  These  yards  would  all  be  within  the  Project  footprint  and  ivould  not  require  am 
additional  ground  disturbance. 

Gen-Tie  Access  Road  Clearing  and  Construction 

Access  roads  would  be  developed  to  access  the  Gen-Tie  Line  facilities.  This  would  include  the 
permanent  roads  to  the  new  transmission  structure  locations  and  temporary  roads  for  construction. 
Larger  temporar)^  areas  around  the  structures  would  be  necessar)^  during  construction  to 
accommodate  pole  assembly  and  erection.  Clearing  and  grading  would  also  be  needed  for  wire  setup 
sites.  Puller  and  tensioner  sites  would  require  a large  relatively  level  area  to  safely  accommodate  aU 
the  equipment  required  on  a wire  stringing  operation.  It  is  assumed  that  each  location  of  a tensioner 
and  conductor  would  occupy  an  area  100  feet  in  width  by  450  feet  in  length.  These  sites  may  be 
constructed  in  conjunction  with  the  access  roads  and  would  be  determined  once  the  wire  pulls  have 
been  planned.  A cleared  area  directly  beliind  each  outside  angle  of  dead-end  towers  is  required  to 
maintain  the  3:1  wire-stringing  ratio.  During  the  construction  period,  no  disturbance  beyond  the 
clearing  limits  shall  be  permitted. 

Preventative  measures  to  minimize  wind  transport  of  soil  would  be  implemented.  Dust  abatement 
would  be  accomplished  through  watering. 
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Foundation  Installation 

Three  types  of  foundations  may  be  used  for  construction  of  the  Gen-'Fie  Line:  drilled  shaft  anchor- 
bolted  foundations,  drilled  shaft  embedded  foundations,  and  vibrated  steel  casings.  The  first  two 
methods  involve  constructing  the  foundations  on-site.  The  third  method  involves  using  pre- 
fabricated components  for  the  foundation.  One  or  more  of  these  methods  would  be  utilized  for 
construction  of  the  Gen-Tie  Line. 

Grounding 

The  grounding  crew  would  follow  behind  the  erection  crew,  installing  the  grounding.  Grounding 
consists  of  connecting  the  electrically  conductive  elements  of  a transmission  line  to  the  earth.  This  is 
done  in  order  to  create  a path  of  least  resistance  in  case  there  is  an  electrical  failure  or  lightning 
strike  along  the  line.  Typical  grounding  consists  of  installation  of  a ground  rod  and  connecting  the 
rod  to  the  structure  with  a wire. 

Framing  Structures 

Structures  would  be  hauled,  assembled  and  erected  at  the  designated  site  in  the  conventional 
manner.  Structures  would  be  pickeci  up  from  the  material  storage  yard,  hauled  to  various  structure 
sites  or  marshalling  yards  and  unloaded.  Structures  would  be  assembled  in  sections  on  cribbing  that 
would  proGde  for  the  proper  alignment  of  the  steel  members.  Steel  sections  would  be  laid  out  with 
hydraulic  cranes.  The  pole  base  and  top  sections  would  be  assembled  at  each  structure  site. 

Setting  Structure/Erection 

A crane  would  be  used  for  pole  erection  to  set  the  pole  base  sections  on  the  anchor  bolts  or  into  the 
drilled  shaft  hole,  depending  on  the  type  of  foundation.  The  crew  would  have  an  air  compressor  and 
air  guns  for  tightening  anchor  bolt  nuts  while  maintaining  level  and  plumb. 

Guard  Structures 

Wood  pole  guard  structures  would  be  erected  at  each  road  or  utility  line  crossing  or  at  other  areas 
along  the  ROW  where  guard  structure  crossing  structures  are  required.  Guard  poles  would  be 
required  at  all  energized  crossings  and  roads  where  there  is  a hazard  to  people  and  traffic.  Guard 
pole  structures  are  temporan^  and  would  be  removed  after  the  conductors  have  been  dead-ended 
and  clipped. 

Wire  Stringing 

For  this  Project,  conventional  wire  stringing  has  been  assumed.  Wire  stringing  includes  all  activities 
associated  with  the  installation  of  conductors  onto  transmission  structures  and  includes  the 
installation  of  primary  conductor,  ground  wire,  and  hardware  assemblies.  A standard  wire  stringing 
plan  includes  a sequenced  program  of  events  starting  with  determination  of  the  length  of  wire  pulls 
and  wire  puU  equipment  set-up  positions.  Wire  pulling  is  one  of  the  stringing  activities  and  requires 
special  equipment  to  puU  the  wire  through  wire  sheaves  and  rollers  temporarily  installed  on  the 
transmission  structures.  Wire  splicing  is  needed  to  splice  together  conductor  wire  (or  ground  wire) 
to  form  longer  segments  of  conductor  between  pulling  locations. 

Final  inspection  and  testing  would  need  to  be  coordinated  with  functional  checkout  and 
commissioning  of  the  Substation  equipment  at  each  end  of  the  line. 
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The  Gen-Tie  Line  ROW  would  be  cleared  of  all  construction  materials  and  equipment  before  the 
Project  is  complete. 

Aggregate  and  Concrete  Needs 

Aggregate  would  be  used  for  a base  for  concrete  pads  and  as  road  base.  This  is  assumed  for  all 
Project  alternatives.  Aggregate  may  be  processed  on-site  from  native  materials  using  the  power 
screener  or  may  be  obtained  from  a local  vendor  or  vendors. 

Concrete  would  be  used  for  foundations  of  Solar  Farm  structures,  fence  footings,  and  transmission 
structures,  as  detailed  in  previous  sections  of  this  document.  Both  pre-cast  and  poured-in-place 
concrete  pads/ foundations  would  be  used.  Concrete  would  likely  be  obtained  from  local  sources,  as 
practicable. 

Table  2.3-7  provides  details  on  the  concrete  and  aggregate  needs  of  the  Project  for  Solar  Farm 
Sites  B and  C,  as  well  as  for  the  Gen-Tie  Line  alternatives. 


Table  2.3-7 

Concrete  and  Aggregate  Needs  for  Solar  Farm  Sites  B and  C and  Gen-Tie  Line  Alternatives 


Volume  of  Concrete 

Volume  of  Aggregate 

Area/Purpose 

(cubic  yards) 

(cubic  yards) 

SF-B  - Total 

6.687 

22.553 

Base  for  Concrete  Pads  - SF-B 

NIA 

1.825 

Road  Base  — SF-B 

NIA 

20.528 

SF-C  - Total 

7,960 

64,372 

Base  for  Concrete  Pads  - SF-C 

NIA 

3,285 

Road  Base  — SF-C 

NIA 

61,087 

GT-A-1 -Total 

1,100 

3,571 

GT-A-2  - Total 

985 

3,000 

GT-B-2  - Total 

748.8 

3,397 

GT  Lavdown  Yard  - Staging  Area  #2 

N/A 

2,100 

Construction  Water  Use  and  Storage 

Solar  Farm 

Project  water  demand  would  be  met  by  local  groundwater  from  a new  well  or  wells  to  be 
constructed  on  the  Solar  Farm  site.  Sunlight  proposes  to  construct  two  wells,  one  of  ivlnch  would 
continue  to  be  used  for  operation.  Both  wells  would  be  available  for  use  during  construction  to  provide 
flexibility  in  the  water  supply  and  in  the  event  of  a well  malfunction.  Cmrent  pumping  of  groundwater  from 
the  local  groundwater  basin  has  been  estimated  to  be  up  to  10 MOO  acre-feet  per  year  (AF\  ),  as  discussed  in 
Sections  3.U  and  4.17  (Water  Kesources).  Water  use  in  the  area  peaked  in  1986  at  an  estimated  21,000  y4FY, 
primarih  as  the  result  of  agricultural  activities  in  the  area.  The  water  usage  during  that  period  dwarfs  the 
expected  use  by  the  DSSF,  both  during  construction  and  operation.  As  an  alternative  to  new  wells. 
Sunlight  may  explore  using  nearby  active  wells  that  have  a repoHed  individual  (per  well)  production  capacity 
of  between  800  and  2,200  AFY  (First  Solar  2009). 

During  the  approximately  26-month  construction  period,  an  estimated  total  of  between  900  and 
1,300  acre-feet  of  water  would  be  needed  for  such  uses  as  soil  compaction,  dust  control,  and  sanitaty^ 
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needs  for  construction  of  the  Solar  h^arm,  depending  on  the  configuration  selected.  The  majority  of 
the  construction  water  use  would  occur  during  site  grading  operations.  The  daily  water  demand 
during  construction  of  the  Solar  Farm  is  estimated  to  range  from  a low  of  251, Odd  gallons  per  day 
(gpd)  to  a peak  of  approximately  1.3  million  gpd.  The  Project’s  maximum  well  extraction  rate  over 
any  24-hour  period  is  not  expected  to  exceed  880  gallons  per  minute. 

Tewporan  construction  pouds  would  he  used  for  water  storage  at  various  locations  aroiuid  the  site.  Use  of  tempo  ran 
ponds  rather  than  rehinp  entireh  on  stand  tanks  and  water  trucks  would  reduce  the  cwioiuit  of  vehicle  travel  around 
the  site  bv  water  trucks  (and  associated  exhaust  and  dust),  reduce  the  rate  of  gronudirater  extraction  ditrnw 
construction,  and  also  improve  cnpnhi/ity  to  respond  quickly  and  ejjectiveh  to  n/itigate  fiiPitive  dust  emissions  caused  by 
unexpected  high  nind  events. 

A total  of  seven  temporcny  water  storage  ponds  are  planned  around  the  construction  {Solar  ¥ann)  site.  It  is 
anticipated  that  each  pond  iron  id  occupy  approxiniateh  one  acre  and  won  id  hold  approxin/ ate  h<  2 million  gallons.  The 
ponds  iroidd  be  connected  to  the  supply  irel/s  and  iron/d  involve  6-inch  HDPE  pipe  runs  along  on-site  access  roads  or 
the  Solar  Fa  nn  site  perimeter  from  the  ivells  to  the  ponds.  No  more  than  two  or  three  ponds  iron  Id  be  operating  at  any 
one  time:  one  pond  won  id  be  open  for  even  roiiphh  400  acres  that  are  actively  undeiyoinp  site  preparation  activities  at 
any  one  time.  The  te/nporaiy  ponds  would  be  approximately  6 to  S feet  deep  and  ironld  be  fenced  and  lined  for  safety. 
The  tetnporan ponds  n'oiild  be  covered  with  netting  to  deter  ravens  and  would  be  designed,  constructed,  and  operated  to 
comply  ii’ith  all  applicable  regnlaton  reqnirewents  with  respect  to  design,  operation  and  n/aintenance,  protection  of 
migraton  wateiioirl,  and  raven  management.  To  miiiin/i-pe  earth  work,  most  of  the  ponds  would  be  co-hcated  with 
planned  retention  basins  that  iron  Id  be  used  dining  Project  operation. 

The  ponds  would  be  filled  by  pumps  running  24  hours  per  day  at  up  to  600  gallons  per  minute.  Afloat  valve  in  each 
pond  ivould  control  oveAloiv.  Water  would  be  pumped  from  the  pond  into  large  temporan  storage  tanks  (stand  tanks) 
using  hurricane  pumps.  Water  would  be  transferred  direcdy  to  trucks  from  the  stand  tanks,  as  needed 
for  dust  control  and  compaction  during  construcdon. 

The  Applicant  would  perform  the  necessary'  studies  and  secure  the  necessan?  permissions  to  install 
the  well(s).  In  addition,  sampling  and  analysis  in  accordance  with  established  protocols  and  with 
appropriate  analytical  test  methods  would  be  performed  to  assess  water  sufficiency  and  quality^  at 
each  active  well  of  appropriate  capacity.  An  analysis  of  impacts  of  Project  water  consumption  on 
water  availability  in  the  Chuckwalla  Groundwater  Basin  is  provided  in  Section  4.17  of  this  EIS. 

Gen-Tie  Line 

The  total  amount  of  water  needed  for  dust  abatement  and  moisture  conditioning  of  soils  to  facilitate 
overland  travel  during  construction  of  the  transmission  line  for  the  various  alternatives  is  estimated 
to  range  from  1 million  gallons  for  GT-B-1  to  2.64  million  gallons  for  GT-A-2.  The  peak  water  use 
would  be  40,000  gallons  per  day  and  would  come  during  the  foundation  installation  period  (this 
period  includes  the  time  between  mobilization  and  foundation  installation).  Water  would  also  be 
used  during  the  wire  installation  process,  but  at  a lower  level.  Water  would  be  collected  from  the 
Solar  Farm  site  and  transported  to  the  work  area.  It  is  assumed  there  would  be  one  5,000-gaUon 
water  truck  making  four  trips  each  working  day  and  one  10,000-gaUon  water  truck  making  two  trips 
per  day  during  peak  use  period. 
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Construction  Waste  and  Hazardous  Materials  Handling 

There  would  be  limited  hazardous  materials  stored  or  used  on  site.  Appropriate  spill  containment 
and  clean-up  kits  would  be  kept  on  site  during  construction  and  maintained  during  the  operation  of 
the  DSSF.  The  primar)^  chemicals/petroleum  products  expected  to  be  present  on  the  Project 
locations  during  construction  are  identified  in  Table  2.3-8. 


Table  2.3-8 

Chemicals/Petroleum  Products  at  Project  Locations  during  Construction 


Product 

Use 

Diesel  Fuel 

Vehicles 

Gasoline 

V chicles 

Motor  OU 

Vehicles 

Hydraulic  Fluids  and  Lube  Oils 

Vehicles  and  Equipment 

Vegetable/Mineral  Oil 

Transformers 

Dust  Palliative 

Fugitive  Dust  Mitigation 

The  DSSF  would  generate  minimal  wastes  during  operation.  During  construction  of  the  Project,  the 
only  wastes  produced  would  be  typical  construction  wastes,  such  as  wood,  concrete,  and 
miscellaneous  packaging  materials,  in  addition  to  broken  or  defective  PV  modules.  Construction 
wastes  would  be  disposed  of  in  accordance  with  local,  state,  and  federal  regulations,  while  recycling 
would  be  used  to  the  greatest  reasonable  extent.  Broken  or  defective  PV  modules  are  not  hazardous 
waste  under  federal  regulations.  Under  California  law,  modules  that  were  delivered  to  the  Solar  Farm 
site  in  a broken  or  defective  condition  or  were  damaged  during  installation  would  be  considered 
retrograde  materials  and  would  be  returned  to  First  Solar’s  manufacturing  facility  for  recycling 
within  one  year,  in  accordance  with  local,  state,  and  federal  regulations.  Portable  toilets  would  be 
used  during  construction.  The  waste  from  the  toilets  and  would  be  regularly  pumped  out,  hauled 
away,  and  disposed  of  by  appropriately  licensed  organizations. 

2.3.2  Construction  Plan  for  Red  Bluff  Substation  Project 

This  section  describes  the  proposed  construction  features  for  the  various  Red  Bluff  Substation 
Project  components: 

• Red  Bluff  Substation,  including  an  access  road  (two  alternative  access  roads  are  being 
considered); 

• Transmission  system  construction  (including  transmission  line  access  road  and  related 
structures,  such  as  modification  of  existing  220-kV  structure,  500-kV  loop-in,  and  Gen-Tie 
Line  connection); 

• Distribution  line  for  Substation  light  and  power;  and 

• Telecommunications  facilities  and  access  road. 

For  the  entire  Red  Bluff  Substation  Project  (the  Substation  itself  and  all  related  facilities),  the 
estimated  land  disturbance  summar)^  is  presented  in  Table  2.3-9.  The  numbers  presented  in  this 
section  are  based  on  the  most  up-to-date  information  available.  However,  they  are  subject  to  change 
as  the  result  of  detailed  engineering. 
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Table  2.3-9 

Red  Bluff  Substation  Project  Estimated  Land  Disturbance  Summary 


Facility  Component 

Substation  Site  A 
(acres) 

Substation  Site  B 
(acres) 

Substation  System  (1) 

UP 

! 07.30 

Transmission  System  (2) 

32.83 

22.33 

Distribution  System  (3) 

8.31 

0. 1 5 

Telecommunication 
System  (4) 

0.25 

0.25 

Total  Disturbance 

171.39 

130.03 

Notes:  (1)  Refer  to  Tables  2.3-1 1 and  2.3-12  for  more  detailctl  information 

(2)  Refer  to  Tables  2.3-14  and  2.3-15  for  more  detailetl  information 

(3)  Refer  to  Tables  2.3-19  and  2.3-21  for  more  detailed  information 

(4)  Refer  to  Table  2.3-23  for  more  detailetl  information 

Red  Bluff  Substation 

Two  potential  Substation  sites,  Red  Bluff  Substation  A and  Red  Bluff  Substation  B,  are  described  in 
detail  in  Section  2.2.4  under  Alternative  1 and  Alternative  2,  respectively.  Construcbon  of  the  Red 
Bluff  Substation  would  be  similar  in  scope  for  both  alternative  Substation  locations.  This  is  a general 
discussion  of  Substation  construction  with  the  differences  between  sites  identified. 

Grading  and  Drainage 

For  both  Substation  sites,  the  land  would  be  prepared  by  clearing  existing  vegetation  and  installing  a 
temporary'  chain-link  fence  to  surround  the  construction  site.  The  site  would  be  graded  in 
accordance  with  approved  grading  plans.  The  area  to  be  enclosed  by  the  proposed  Substation 
perimeter  wall  would  be  graded  to  a slope  that  varies  between  one  and  two  percent  and  compacted 
to  90  percent  of  the  maximum  dr\^  density. 

At  both  Substation  sites,  surface  stormwater  runoff  would  need  to  be  redirected  around  the 
Substation.  Drainage  improvements  would  require  14  acres  for  Substation  A and  20  acres  for 
Substation  B of  permanent  disturbance,  depending  on  the  alternative  selected.  This  is  described  in 
more  detail  for  each  Substation  in  Section  2.2.4. 

For  both  Substation  sites,  internal  surface  runoff  would  be  directed  toward  one  or  more  detention 
basins  within  the  enclosed  Substation.  The  basin  or  basins  would  measure  approximately  120  feet  by 
200  feet  occupying  approximately  one-half  acre  and  would  be  enclosed  by  an  8-foot-high  chain-link 
fence  and  one  20-foot-wide  double  drive  gate. 

If  required,  the  final  site  drainage  design  would  be  subject  to  the  conditions  of  the  grading  permit 
obtained  from  the  County  of  Riverside. 

SCE  proposes  to  construct  a new  well  adjacent  to  the  perimeter  fence  around  the  Snh station  to  be  used  for  dust  control 
during  construction.  It  would  be  located  on  ground  that  is  planned  to  he  disturbed  during  grading.  Water  use  for  dnst 
control  during  construction  is  estimated  to  be  approximately  360  over  the  two-year  construction  period. 

Table  2.3-10  provides  the  approximate  volume  and  type  of  earth  materials  to  be  used  or  disposed  of 
at  both  Substation  locations  (within  the  Substation  wall  and  the  required  drainage  structures 
outside/around  the  Substation). 
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Table  2.3-10 

Substation  and  Access  Road  - 

Ground  Surface  Improvement  Materials  and  Estimated  Volumes 


Element 

Material 

Approximate  Volume 
(yd3) 

Substation  A 

Approximate  Volume 
(yd3) 

Substation  B 

Site  Cut  (1) 

Soil 

800.000 

800.000 

Site  Fm  (1) 

Soil 

600.000 

600.000 

Waste  Removal  (export) 

Soil/ Vegetation 

23,000 

23,000 

Substation  Equipment  Foundations 

Concrete 

14,000 

14,000 

Equipment  and  cable  trench 
excavations  (2) 

Soil 

15,500 

15,500 

Cable  Trenches  (3) 

Concrete 

200 

200 

Internal  Driveway 

Asphalt  concrete 

3,200 

3,200 

Class  11  aggregate  base 

4,800 

4,800 

External  Driveway 

Asphalt  concrete 

12,000 

700 

Class  11  aggregate  base 
Concrete  for  culverts 

12,000 

2,000 

1,100 

Substation  Rock  Surfacing 

Rock,  nominal  1 to  1-1/2 
inch  per  SCE  Standard 

33,000 

33,000 

Notes:  (1)  The  design  concept  would  be  intended  to  balance  the  earthwork  quantities,  utilizing  the  site  cut  as  site  fill. 

(2)  Excavation  “spoils”  would  be  placed  on  site  during  the  below-ground  construction  phase  and  used  to  the 
extent  possible  for  the  required  on-site  grading. 

(3)  Standard  cable  trench  elements  are  factort'  fabricated,  delivered  to  the  site  and  installed  by  crane. 
Intersections  are  cast  in  place  concrete. 


Staging  Areas 

Land  disturbance  (up  to  approximately  10  acres)  adjacent  to  the  Red  Bluff  Substation  property  may 
be  necessaty  for  temporary^  equipment  storage  and  material  staging  areas  associated  with 
transmission  lines  and  related  structures. 

Geotechnical  Studies 

Prior  to  the  start  of  construction,  SCE  would  prepare  a geotechnical  study  of  the  Red  Bluff 
Substation  site  and  the  transmission  line  routes  that  would  include  an  evaluation  of  the  depth  to  the 
water  table,  evidence  of  faulting,  liquefaction  potential,  physical  properties  of  subsurface  soils,  soil 
restivity,  slope  stability,  and  the  presence  of  hazardous  materials. 

Below  Grade  Construction 

After  the  Red  Bluff  Substation  site  is  graded,  below  grade  facilities  would  be  installed.  Below  grade 
facilities  include  a ground  grid,  underground  conduit,  trenches,  and  all  required  foundations. 

Eguipment  Installation 

Above  grade  installation  of  Substation  facilities  (i.e.,  buses,  circuit  breakers,  steel  structures,  and  the 
MEER)  would  commence  after  the  below  grade  structures  are  in  place. 

Hazards  and  Hazardous  Materials 

Construction  of  the  Red  Bluff  Substation  and  related  elements  would  require  the  limited  use  of 
hazardous  materials,  such  as  fuels,  lubricants,  and  cleaning  solvents.  All  hazardous  materials  would 
be  stored,  handled  and  used  in  accordance  with  applicable  regulations. 
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The  Stormwater  Pollution  Prevention  Plan  (SWPPP)  prepared  tor  the  lletl  Bluff  Substation  Project 
would  provide  the  locations  for  storage  of  hazardous  materials  during  construction,  as  well  as 
protective  measures,  notifications,  and  cleanup  rctiuirements  for  any  incidental  spills  or  other 
potential  releases  of  hazardous  materials. 

Waste  Management 

Construction  of  the  Red  Bluff  Substation  Project  would  result  in  the  generation  of  various  waste 
materials  that  can  be  recycled  and  salvaged.  Waste  items  and  materials  would  be  collected  by 
construction  crews  and  separated  into  roll  off  boxes  at  the  materials  staging  area.  .\11  waste  materials 
that  are  not  recycled  would  be  categorized  by  SCT’i  in  order  to  assure  appropriate  final  disposal. 
Non-hazardous  waste  would  be  transported  to  local  authorized  waste  management  facilities. 

The  Red  Bluff  Substation  grading  plan  is  designed  to  balance  cut  and  fill  quantities,  so  that  soil 
excavated  for  the  Red  Bluff  Substation  would  be  used  as  fill  on-site.  In  the  unlikely  event  that  there 
is  excess  soil  from  grading,  it  would  be  disposed  of  off-site  at  an  approved  licensed  facility. 

Post-Construction  Cleanup 

Any  damage  to  existing  roads  as  a result  of  construction  would  be  repaired  once  construction  is 
complete,  in  accordance  with  local  agency  rec|uirements. 

Following  completion  of  construction  activities,  SCE  would  also  restore  all  areas  that  were 
temporarily  disturbed  by  construction  of  the  Reci  Bluff  Substation  Project  to  as  close  to 
preconstruction  conditions  as  possible,  or,  where  applicable,  to  the  conditions  agreed  upon  between 
the  landowner  (or  land  manager)  and  SCE.  In  addition,  all  construction  materials  and  debris  would 
be  removed  from  the  area  and  recycled  or  properly  disposed  of  off-site  at  local  authorized  waste 
management  facilities.  SCE  would  conduct  a final  inspection  to  ensure  that  cleanup  activities  were 
successfully  completed. 

Access  and  Land  Disturbance 

Table  2.3-11  and  Table  2.3-12  provide  an  estimate  of  permanent  land  disturbance  related  to 
construction  of  the  Substation  site  at  both  Substation  A and  B,  respectively,  including  required 
drainage  structures,  access  road,  and  a material  yard  (staging  area)  outside/around  the  Substation, 
based  on  the  most  current  information  available.  This  does  not  include  disturbance  associated  with  the 
transmission  and  distribution  system,  and  telecorntnunication  site. 


Table  2.3-11 

Substation  Site  A Construction  - Estimated  Land  Disturbance 


Construction  Activity 

Acres  Permanently  Disturbed 

Substation  gradinsi 

16 

Drainage/side  slopes 

14 

Preferred  access  road  (1) 

11 

Material  Yardl  Staging . -1  re  a 

9 

Total  Acres  Disturbed 

130 

Notes:  (1)  Both  alternate  access  roads  would  require  grading  of  an  area  at  least 
24,000  feet  long  by  30  feet  wide.  With  additional  grading  possibly  needed 
for  an  adequate  road,  it  is  assumed  that  approximately  3 1 acres  of  total 
disturbance  would  be  required. 
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Table  2.3-12 

Substation  Site  B Construction  - Estimated  Land  Disturbance  Summary 


Construction  Activity 

Acres  Permanently  Disturbed 

Substation  Grading; 

76 

Drainage/Side  Slopes 

20 

Access  Road 

LI 

Material  YardI Starim  Area 

10 

Total  Acres  Disturbed 

107.3 

Notes:  (1)  Based  on  road  dimensions  of  about  2,000  feet  long  by  30  feet  wide. 


Some  additional  grading  would  be  required  at  Substation  A due  to  site  topography  and  a longer 
access  road.  Two  options  are  proposed  for  access  to  Substation  A,  both  of  which  would  be  relatively 
flat  and  wide  enough  to  accommodate  the  deliver}^  of  transformers  to  the  site.  Both  would  use 
portions  of  existing  roadways  but  would  require  additional  grading  as  follows:  (1)  for  the  western 
access,  a new  approximately  2-/. foot-long  access  road  would  be  constructed;  or  (2)  for  the 
eastern  access  road,  approximately  24,000  feet  of  improvements  would  be  made  to  an  existing  dirt 
pipeline  patrol  roadway.  With  additional  grading  potentially  needed  to  develop  an  adequate  road,  it  is 
assumed  that  both  access  road  alternatives  would  require  approximately  3j_  acres  of  total 
disturbance. 

Substation  B would  require  a new  approximately  2,000-foot  access  road  from  Eagle  Mountain  Road. 

New  access  roads,  as  mil  as  improved  existing  roads,  are  anticipated  to  be  24  feet  in  width  with  3-foot- 
wide  shoulders  on  each  side,  for  a total  of  30  feet.  Construction  would  include  compaction  of  the 
sub-soil  and  the  placing  a 6-inch-thick  layer  of  compacted  aggregate  road-base  over  the  24-foot-wide 
road.  In  order  to  accomplish  the  above  road  improvements,  an  average  width  of  30  feet  has  been 
assumed  including  allowances  for  side  slopes  and  surface  runoff  control,  resulting  in  a total  land 
disturbance  of  approximately  31  acres  for  either  access  road  to  Substation  A (Access  Road  1)  and 
</  acre  for  Substation  B (refer  to  Table  2.3-11  and  Table  2.3-12).  For  improvements  to  existing  roads, 
existing  culverts  would  he  improved  as  necessan.  For  new  roads,  culveiis  would  be  added  as  necessaiy. 

Access  road  gradients  would  be  leveled  so  that  any  sustained  grade  does  not  exceed  12  percent.  At 
the  end  of  Project  construction,  the  access  roads  would  be  left  in  a condition  equal  to  or  better  than 
the  condition  that  existed  prior  to  the  start  of  construction.  Loose  rock  and  slide  material  would  be 
removed  from  existing  roads  and  used  to  construct  dikes,  fill  washouts,  or  flatten  fill  slopes.  All 
washouts,  ruts,  and  irregularities  would  be  filled  or  obliterated. 

Construction  Equipment  and  Labor 

The  estimated  elements,  materials,  number  of  personnel  and  equipment  required  for  construction  of 
the  Substation  at  either  location  are  summarized  in  Table  2.3-13.  In  addition,  a temporan^  office 
trailer  and  equipment  trailer  may  be  placed  within  the  proposed  Substation  construction  area  during 
the  construction  phase  of  the  Project.  The  numbers  presented  in  the  table  are  based  on  the  most  up- 
to-date  information  available.  However,  they  are  subject  to  change  as  the  result  of  additional  detailed 
engineering. 
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Table  2.3-13 

Substation  (both  Locations)  Construction  Equipment 

and  Labor  Estimates 

Activity  and  number  of 

Number  of 

Ecjuipment  and  Quantity 

Duration  of  Use 

Personnel 

Work  Days 

(Hours/Day) 

Sur\*e\- 

10 

'’-Survey  Trucks 

(Gasoline) 

8 

(2  people) 

Graclins^ 

60 

1 -Dozer 

(Diesel) 

4 

(8  people) 

2-l.oader 

(Diesel) 

4 

1 -Scraper 

(Diesel) 

3 

1 -Grader 

(Diesel) 

3 

2-\\’ater  Truck 

(Diesel) 

2 

2-4X4  Backhoe 

(Diesel) 

2 

1 -4X4  Tamper 

(Diesel) 

2 

1-Tool  Taick 

(Gasoline) 

2 

1 -Pickup  4X4 

(Gasoline) 

2 

Fencing 

25 

1 -Bobcat 

(Diesel) 

8 

(4  people) 

1 -Flatbed  Truck 

(Gasoline) 

2 

1-Crewcab  Truck 

(Gasoline) 

4 

Civil 

90 

1 -Excavator 

(Diesel) 

4 

(8  people) 

1 -Foundationauger 

(Diesel) 

5 

2-Backhoes 

(Diesel) 

3 

1-Dump  truck 

(Diesel) 

2 

1 -Skip  Loader 

(Diesel) 

3 

1 -Water  Truck 

(Diesel) 

3 

2-Bobcat  Skid  Steer 

(Diesel) 

3 

1 -Forklift 

(Propane) 

4 

l-lTTonCrane 

(Diesel) 

2 hours/ day  for  45 

days 

1-Tool  Truck 

(Gasoline) 

3 

MEER 

60 

l-Carr\'-all  Truck 

(Gasoline) 

3 

(6  people) 

1-tool  truck 

(Gasoline) 

2 

1 -Stake  Truck 

(Gasoline) 

2 

Electrical 

120 

2-Scissor  Lifts 

(Propane) 

3 

(10)  people) 

2-Manlifts 

(Propane) 

3 

1 -Reach  Manlift 

(Propane) 

4 

1-15  ton  Crane 

(Diesel) 

3 

1-Tool  Trailer 

3 

3-Crew  Trucks 

(Gasoline) 

2 

W'iring 

90 

1 -Manlift 

(Propane) 

4 

(Substation  A = 6 people) 

1-Tool  Trailer 

3 

(Substation  B = 2 people) 

Maintenance  Crew 

30 

2-MaintenanceTrucks 

(Gasoline) 

4 

Equipment  Check 

(2  people) 

Testing 

90 

1-Crew  Truck 

(Gasoline) 

3 

(2  people) 

Asphalting 

40 

2-Paving  Roller 

(Diesel) 

4 

(6  people) 

1 -Asphalt  Paver 

(Diesel) 

4 

1 -Stake  Truck 

(Gasoline) 

4 

1 -Tractor 

(Diesel) 

3 

1-Dump  Truck 

(Diesel) 

3 

2-Crew  Trucks 

(Gasoline) 

2 

1 -Asphalt  Curb  Machine 

(Diesel) 

3 
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SCE  anticipates  a total  ot  approximately  25  construction  personnel  working  on  any  given  day.  SCE 
anticipates  that  crews  would  work  concurrently  whenever  possible;  however,  the  estimated 
deployment  and  number  of  crew  members  would  be  dependent  upon  governing  agency  permitting 
recjuirements,  material  availability,  and  construction  scheduling.  For  example,  electrical  equipment 
(such  as  Substation  MEER,  wiring,  and  circuit  breaker)  installation  may  occur  while  transmission 
line  construction  proceeds. 

Construction  activities  would  generally  be  scheduled  during  daylight  hours  in  accordance  with 
applicable  noise  abatement  ordinances.  In  the  event  construction  activities  needed  to  occur  on 
different  days  or  hours,  SCE  would  obtain  variances  as  necessan^  from  appropriate  jurisdiction 
where  the  work  would  take  place. 

Transmission  System  Construction  (including  Transmission  Line  and  Related  Structures, 
such  as  Modification  of  Existing  220-kV  Structure,  500-kV  Loop-in,  and  Gen-Tie  Line 
Connection) 

Staqing  Areas 

For  the  transmission  line  and  related  structures,  a temporaty^  equipment  and  material  staging  area 
would  be  established  for  short-term  utilization  within  the  Red  Bluff  Substation  property. 

Equipment  and  materials  to  be  stored  at  the  temporaty^  equipment  and  material  staging  area  may 
include: 

• Construction  trailer; 

• Construction  equipment; 

• Conductor/wire  reels; 

• Transmission  structure  components; 

• Overhead  ground  wire/ Optical  ground  wire  cable; 

• Hardware; 

• Insulators; 

• Consumables,  such  as  fuel  and  joint  compound; 

• Portable  sanitation  facilities; 

• Waste  materials  for  salvaging,  recycling,  and/or  disposal;  and 

• Commonly  used  Best  Management  Practices  materials  such  as  straw  wattles,  gravel, 
sandbags,  and  silt. 

The  size  of  the  temporaty  equipment  and  material  staging  area  would  be  dependent  upon  a detailed 
site  inspection.  An  area  of  approximately  0.5  to  1.5  acres  may  be  required.  Additional  temporary 
areas  may  be  required  for  crew  assembly  yards  and  would  be  used  for  temporaty  parking.  Following 
completion  of  construction,  land  disturbed  at  the  temporary  equipment  and  material  staging  area 
would  be  restored  to  as  close  to  preconstruction  conditions  as  possible  or,  ivhere  applicable,  to  the 
conditions  agreed  upon  by  the  BLM  and  SCE  following  the  completion  of  construction. 
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/Access  and  Sour  Roads 

This  Substation  portion  ot  the  Project  involves  construction  within  existing  and  new  ROW's.  It  is 
assumed  that  existing  public  roads  as  well  as  existing  transmission  line  roads  wotild  be  used  as  much 
as  possible  during  construction  ot  this  Project,  (ionstruction  ot  the  Substation  may  also  rec|uire  new 
transmission  line  roads  to  access  the  new  transmission  line  segments  and  structure  locations. 
Transmission  line  roads  are  classified  into  two  groups:  access  roads  and  spur  roads.  Access  roads  arc- 
through  roads  that  run  between  tower  sites  along  a ROW’  and  serve  as  the  main  transportadon  route 
along  line  ROW's;  spur  roads  are  roads  that  lead  tVom  access  roads  and  terminate  at  one  or  more- 
structure  sites.  Access  or  spur  roads  mil  he  identified  in  the  P/cw  of  Development  prior  to  an  issuance  of  a 'Notice  to 
Proceed  for  this  poiiioii  of  the  Project. 

Rehabilitation  work  may  be  necessary  in  some  locations  along  the  existing  transmission  line  roads  to 
accommodate  construction  activities.  This  work  iron  Id  include  the  re-grading  and  repair  of  existing 
access  roacis,  spur  roads  and  associated  drainage  hardware.  The  graded  road  woukl  have  a minimum 
drivable  width  of  14  feet,  with  2 feet  of  shoulder  on  each  side  (depending  upon  field  conditions)  for 
a total  road  width  of  18  feet. 

Similar  to  rehabilitation  of  existing  roads,  all  new  road  alignments  would  first  be  cleared  and 
grubbed  of  vegetation.  Roads  would  be  blade-graded  to  remove  potholes,  ruts,  and  other  surface 
irregularities,  soil  would  be  re-deposited  where  necessary,  and  roads  would  be  recompacted  to 
provide  a smooth  and  dense  ricTng  surface  capable  of  supporting  construction  equipment.  The 
graded  road  would  have  a minimum  drivable  width  of  14  feet,  with  2 feet  of  shoulder  on  each  side 
but  may  be  wider  depending  on  final  engineering  requirements  and  field  conditions.  New  road 
gradients  would  be  constructed  so  that  any  sustained  grade  does  not  exceed  12  percent.  All  curves 
would  have  a radius  of  curvature  of  not  less  than  50  feet,  measured  at  the  center  line  of  the  usable 
road  surface.  The  new  roads  would  tr'picallv  have  turnaround  areas  near  the  structure  locations. 

Modifications  of  Existing  Transmission  Structures 

Any  LST  or  TSP  modifications  would  begin  with  hauling  and  stacking  bundles  of  steel  at  tower 
locations  per  engineering  drawing  requirements.  Tliis  activity  requires  use  of  several  tractors  with 
40-foot  trailers  and  a rough  terrain  forklift.  After  steel  is  delivered  and  stacked,  crews  would  proceed 
with  the  structure  modifications,  as  necessaty^  Grading  may  be  necessar)^  to  establish  a temporary 
laydown  area  approximately  150  feet  by  150  feet  (0.52  acre)  adjacent  to  the  existing  structure  for 
equipment  and  material  staging  during  the  structure  modification  process. 

Removal  and  Replacement  of  Existing  500-kV  Transmission  Structures 

Transmission  line  facilities  to  be  removed  include  existing  500-kV  transmission  structures  and 
associated  hardware.  The  existing  access  routes  would  be  used  to  reach  structure  sites,  but  some 
rehabilitation  work  on  these  roads  may  be  necessar}^  before  removal  activities  begin.  In  addition, 
grading  may  be  necessary/  to  establish  a temporan^  laydown  area  approximately  1 50  feet  by  1 50  feet 
(0.52  acre)  adjacent  to  the  existing  structure  for  equipment  and  material  staging  during  the  structure 
removal.  For  each  structure,  a crane  truck  or  rough  terrain  crane  would  be  used  to  support  structure 
during  dismantie  and  removal.  A crane  pad  would  be  located  witliin  the  laydown  area  used  for 
structure  assembly.  If  the  existing  terrain  is  not  suitable  to  support  crane  activities,  a temporar}'  50- 
foot  by  50-foot  (0.06-acre)  crane  pad  would  be  constructed.  The  existing  structure  footings  would 
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be  removed  to  a depth  of  approximately  2 feet  below  ground  level.  Holes  would  be  filled, 
compacted,  and  the  area  would  be  smoothed  to  match  surrounding  grade. 

SCE  may  temporarily  transfer  the  existing  500-kV  conductor  to  temporart^  structures  during  the 
removal  and  replacement  of  the  existing  500-kV  structures.  Upon  completion  of  the  construction  of 
the  500-kV  replacement  structures  and  dismantling  of  the  existing  500-kV  structure  to  a level  below 
the  conductor  attachment  height,  the  existing  conductor  would  be  transferred  over  from  the 
temporan^  structures  and  attached  to  the  new  500-kV  structures. 

Construction  of  New  500-kV  and  220-kV  Transmission  Structures  and  220-kV  Gen-Tie  Line 
Structure 

The  new  500-kV  and  220-kV  structure  locations  and  220-kV  Gen-Tie  Line  structure  locations  would 
first  be  graded  and/or  cleared  of  vegetation  as  required  to  provide  a reasonably  level  and  vegetation- 
tree  surface  for  footing  and  structure  construction.  Site  preparation  for  the  temporar)^  laydown  area 
required  for  the  assembly  of  the  500-kV  and  220-kV  structures  would  also  be  cleared  of  vegetation 
and  graded  as  required.  This  area  is  approximately  200  feet  by  200  feet  (0.92  acre).  A crane  pad 
would  be  located  within  the  laydown  area  used  for  structure  assembly.  If  the  existing  terrain  is  not 
suitable  to  support  crane  activities,  a temporar}^  50-foot  by  50-foot  (0.06-acre)  crane  pad  would  be 
constructed. 

The  structures  would  require  drilled,  poured-in-place,  concrete  footings  that  would  form  the 
structure  foundation.  Actual  footing  diameters  and  depths  for  each  of  the  structure  foundations 
would  depend  on  the  soil  conditions  and  topography  at  the  site  and  would  be  determined  during 
detailed  engineering. 

A typical  transmission  structure  would  require  approximately  50  to  80  cubic  yards  of  concrete 
delivered  to  the  structure  location  depending  upon  the  type  of  structure  being  constructed,  soil 
conditions,  and  topography  at  each  site.  The  transmission  structure  footings  would  project 
approximately  1 to  4 feet  above  the  ground  level. 

During  construction,  existing  commercial  ready-mix  concrete  supply  facilities  would  be  used  where 
feasible.  If  commercial  ready-mix  concrete  supply  facilities  do  not  exist  within  the  general  area  of 
need,  a temporaty"  concrete  batch  plant  would  be  set  up.  If  necessany  approximately  two  acres  of 
property  would  be  sub-partitioned  from  the  temporaty'  equipment  and  material  staging  area  within 
the  Red  Bluff  Substation  Site  for  a temporart^  concrete  batch  plant. 

The  assembly  would  consist  of  hauling  the  structure  components  from  the  staging  yard  to  their 
designated  structure  location  using  semi-trucks  with  40-foot  trailers.  Crews  would  then  assemble 
portions  of  each  structure  on  the  ground  at  the  structure  location,  while  on  the  ground,  the  top 
section  may  be  pre-configured  with  the  necessaty'  insulators  and  wire-stringing  hardware  before 
being  set  in  place.  An  80-ton  all-terrain  or  rough  terrain  crane  would  be  used  to  position  the  base 
section  on  top  of  previously  prepared  foundation.  When  the  base  section  is  secured,  the  remaining 
portions  of  the  structure  would  then  be  placed  upon  the  base  section  and  bolted  together. 

After  construction  is  completed,  the  transmission  structure  site  would  be  graded  such  that  water 
would  run  toward  the  direction  of  the  natural  drainage.  In  addition,  drainage  would  be  designed  to 
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prevent  ponding  and  erosive  water  Hows  that  could  cause  damage  to  the  structure  tooting,  d'he 
graded  area  would  be  compacted  and  would  be  capable  of  supporting  heav\’  vehicular  iratfic. 

SCE’s  water  usage  estimates  presented  in  'fables  2.2-2  and  2.2-7  are  preliminary  and  are  based  on 
current  information.  SCE  is  proposi up  to  install  a well  to  supph  )vater  needed  for  coiistr/ictio)i  and  operation  of  the 
Substation. 


W\re  Stringing  of  500-kV  and  220-kV  Conductor 

W'ire  strineinti  includes  all  activities  associated  with  the  installation  of  conductors.  This  activity 
includes  the  installation  of  primarv  conductor  and  overhead  ground  wire  (01 IGVC'),  vibration 
dampeners,  weights,  spacers,  and  suspension  and  dead-end  hardware  assemblies.  Insulators  and 
stringing  sheaves  (rollers  or  travelers)  are  tvpically  attached  during  the  steel  erection  process. 

A standard  wire-stringing  plan  includes  a sequenced  program  of  events  starting  with  determination 
of  wire  pulls  and  wire  pull  ec]uipment  set-up  positions.  Advanced  planning  by  supervision 
determines  circuit  outages,  pulling  times,  and  safety  protocols  needed  for  ensuring  that  safe  and 
quick  installation  of  wire  is  accomplished. 

The  dimensions  of  the  area  neecied  for  the  stringing  setups  associated  with  wire  installation  are 
variable  and  depends  upon  terrain.  The  preferred  minimum  area  needed  for  tensioning  equipment 
set-up  sites  requires  approximately  an  area  of  150  feet  by  500  feet  (1.72  acres);  the  preferred 
minimum  area  needed  for  pulling  equipment  set-up  sites  requires  approximately  an  area  of  1 50  feet 
by  300  feet  (1.03  acres);  however,  crews  can  work  from  within  slightly  smaller  areas  when  space  is 
limited.  Each  stringing  operation  would  include  one  puller  positioned  at  one  end  and  one  tensioner 
and  wire  reel  stand  truck  positioned  at  the  other  end. 

An  OflGW  for  shielding  would  be  installed  on  the  transmission  line.  The  OHGW  would  be 
installed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  conductor. 

Housekeeping  and  Construction  Site  Cleanup 

Any  damage  to  existing  roads  as  a result  of  construction  would  be  repaired  once  construction  is 
complete. 

SCE  would  restore  all  areas  that  are  temporarily  disturbed  by  Project  activities  (including  equipment 
and  material  staging  yard,  puU  and  tension  sites,  and  structure  laydown  and  assembly  sites)  to  as 
close  to  preconstruction  conditions  as  possible  or,  where  applicable,  to  the  conditions  agreed  on 
between  the  landowner  (or  land  manager)  and  SCE.  Restoration  may  include  grading  and  restoration 
of  sites  to  original  contours  and  reseeding  where  appropriate.  In  addition,  all  construction  materials 
and  debris  would  be  removed  from  the  area  and  recycled  or  properly  disposed  of  at  an  off-site 
disposal  facility  in  accordance  with  aU  applicable  laws.  SCE  would  conduct  a final  inspection  to 
ensure  that  cleanup  activities  are  successfully  completed. 

Land  Disturbance 

Table  2.3-14  and  Table  2.3-15  provide  estimates  of  temporaty"  and  permanent  land  disturbance  areas 
related  to  construction  of  the  transmission  lines  for  both  Substation  sites. 
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Table  2.3-14 
Red  Bluff  Substation  A 

Transmission  System  Construction  - Land  Disturbance 


Project  Feature 

Site  Quantity 
(Estimated) 

Disturbed  Acreage 
Calculation 
(Lx  W) 

Acres 

Permanently 

Disturbed 

Modify  Existing  500  kV  Lattice  Steel  Tower  (1) 

2 

150'  X 150' 

1.03 

Remove  Existing  500  kV  Lattice  Steel  Tower  (1) 

2 

150'  X 150' 

1.03 

Temporary  Conductor  Field  Snub/Transfer  Area  (2) 

8 

200'  X 150' 

5.51 

Constmct  New  500  kV  Lattice  Steel  Tower  (3) 

8 

200'  X 200' 

7.36 

Constmct  New  220  kV  Lattice  Steel  Tower  (4) 

2 

200'  X 200' 

1.84 

Conductor  & OPGW  Stringing  Setup  Area  - PuUer  (5) 

4 

300' X 150' 

4.13 

Conductor  & OPGW  Stringing  Setup  Area  - Tensioner  (5) 

4 

500' X 150' 

6.89 

New  Access /Spur  Roads  (6) 

2 

linear  miles  x 14’  wide 

1.70 

Red  Bluff  Sub  - Material  & Equipment  Staging  Area 

1 

approx.  1.5  acres 

1.50 

Guard  Structures 

8 

100’ X 100’ 

1.84 

Total  Estimated  Disturbed  Acres  (7) 

32.83 

Notes:  1.  Includes  the  removal  of  existing  conductor,  teardown  of  existing  stnacture,  and  removal  of  foundation  2 feet  below  ground 
surface. 


2.  Includes  area  needed  for  temporar}'  conductor  transfer  towers  and/or  conductor  removal,  field  snubs,  and  splicing  new 
conductor;  area  to  be  restored  after  construction. 

3.  Includes  foundation  installation,  structure  assembly  & erection,  and  conductor  and  OHGW  attachment;  a majority  of  the  area 
to  be  restored  after  construction;  a portion  of  ROW  beneath  and  within  35  feet  of  the  LST  to  remain  permanently  cleared  of 
vegetation  and  access  area  of  25  feet  around  structures;  area  to  be  permanently  disturbed  for  each  500  kV  LST  equals  0.32  acres. 


Table  2.3-15 
Red  Bluff  Substation  B 

Transmission  System  Construction  — Land  Disturbance 


Project  Feature 

Site  Quantity 

Disturbed  Acreage 
Calculation 
(LxW) 

Acres 

Permanently 

Disturbed 

Modify  Existing  500-kV  Lattice  Steel  Tower  (1) 

2 

150' X 150' 

1.03 

Remove  Existing  500-kV  Lattice  Steel  Tower  (1) 

2 

150'  X 150' 

1.03 

Temporary'  Conductor  Field  Snub/Transfer  Area  (2) 

8 

200' X 150' 

5.51 

Construct  New  500-kV  Lattice  Steel  Tower  (3) 

2 

200'  X 200' 

1.84 

Construct  New  220-kV  Lattice  Steel  Tower  (4) 

2 

200'  X 200' 

1.84 

Conductor  & OPGW  Stringing  Setup  Area  - Puller  (5) 

3 

300'  X 150' 

3.10 

Conductor  & OPGW  Stringing  Setup  Area  - Tensioner  (5) 

3 

500'  X 150' 

5.17 

New  Access/Spur  Roads  (6 

0.5 

linear  miles  x 18’  wide 

0.85 

Red  Bluff  Sub  - Material  & Equipment  Staging  Area 

1 

approx.  1.5  acres 

1.50 

Guard  Structures 

2 

100’ X 100’ 

0.46 

Total  Estimated  Disturbed  Acres  (7) 

22.33 

Notes:  1.  Includes  the  removal  of  existing  conductor,  teardown  of  existing  structure,  and  removal  of  foundation  2'  below  ground  surface. 

2.  Includes  area  needed  for  temporaty  conductor  transfer  towers  and/or  conductor  removal,  field  snubs,  and  splicing  new 
conductor;  area  to  be  restored  after  construction. 

3.  Includes  foundation  installation,  structure  assembly  & erection,  and  conductor  & OHGW  attachment;  a majority’  of  the  area  to 
be  restored  after  construction;  a portion  of  ROW'  beneath  and  within  35'  of  the  LST  to  remain  penuanently  cleared  of  vegetation 
and  access  area  of  25’  around  structures;  area  to  be  penuanently  disturbed  for  each  500-kV  LST  equals  0.3183  acres. 

4.  Includes  foundation  installation,  structure  assembly  & erection,  and  conductor  & OHGW  attachment;  a majority  of  the  area  to 
be  restored  after  construction;  a portion  of  ROW  beneath  and  within  25'  of  the  LST  to  remain  permanently  cleared  of  vegetation; 
area  to  be  permanently  disturbed  for  each  LST  equals  0.2173  acres. 

5.  Based  on  9,000’  conductor  reel  lengths,  number  of  circuits,  and  route  design. 

6.  Based  on  length  of  road  in  miles  x road  vadth  of  1 8’. 

7.  The  disturbed  acreage  calculations  are  estimates  based  upon  SCE’s  preferred  area  of  use  for  the  described  Project  feature,  the 
width  of  the  existing  ROW,  or  the  width  of  the  proposed  ROW  and,  they  do  not  include  any  new  access/spur  road  information. 
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Construction  Equipment  and  Labor 

Construction  of  the  Project  would  be  performed  by  SCiFi  crews  or  contract  personnel,  with  SCFi 
responsible  for  Project  administration  and  inspection.  The  estimated  number  of  persons  and  types  of 
equipment  required  for  each  phase  of  transmission  line  construction  for  the  Retl  I^lutf  Project  is 
sliown  in  Tables  2.3-16,  2.3-17,  and  2.3-18.  The  equipment  and  workforce  estimates  presented  in  these 
tables  are  approximately  the  same  for  construction  of  the  transmission  line  and  related  structures  on 
botlr  Site  A and  Site  B since  the  line  construction  areas  of  disturbance  and  associated  work  activities 
would  be  approximately  the  same. 

Table  2.3-16 
Red  Bluff  Substation  A 

Construction  Equipment  and  Workforce  Estimates  by  Activity 
to  Construct  New  500-KV Loop-in  Lines 


Work  Activity 

Activity  Production 

Primar\'  Equipment 
Description 

Estimated 

Horse- 

Power 

Probable 
Fuel  Type 

Primary’ 

Equipment 

Ouantity 

Estimated 

Workforce 

Estimated 

Schedule 

IDavs) 

Duration 
of  Use 
fHrs/Dav) 

Estimated 
Production 
Per  Dav 

Surv  ev  ( / ) 

4 

4 

0.5  Mile 

314-Ton  Pick-nt)  Truck, 
4x4 

200 

Cas 

2 

4 

8 

1 Mile!  Dav 

Temporary^  Equipment 
& Material  Stapinn 
Area  (2) 

4 

1 -Ton  Crew  Cnb.  4x4 

300 

Diesel 

i 

2 

30-Ton  Crane  Tmck 

300 

Diesel 

i 

2 

\Y  a ter  Truck 

350 

Diesel 

1 

Duration  of 

10.000  Ih  Kongh  Tenain 
Fork  IJft 

200 

Diesel 

1 

Proiect 

5 

Tmck,  Semi.  Tractor 

350 

Diesel 

1 

1 

Roads  & Landinp 
Work  (3 ) 

5 

5 

0.5  Mile  & 8 
Pads 

1 -Ton  Crew  Cab.  4x4 

300 

Diesel 

2 

5 

2 

Road  Grader 

350 

Diesel 

1 

5 

4 

Backhoe!  Trout  l^oader 

350 

Diesel 

1 

5 

6 

10-cu.  vd.  D//mt)  Track 

350 

Diesel 

2 

5 

8 

0.5  Mile! Dav 

& 

Dram  TvDe  Compactor 

250 

Diesel 

1 

5 

4 

0.66  Structure 
Pads!  Dav 

Track  Tvt)e  Docrer 

350 

Diesel 

1 

5 

6 

Towbor  Track! Trailer 

500 

Diesel 

2 

2 

2 

Install  LST 
Eoundations  (4) 

9 

12 

8LSTs 

TTon  Crew  Cab  Flat  Bed. 
4x4 

300 

Diesel 

2 

11 

2 

30-Ton  Crane  Track 

300 

Diesel 

1 

in 

5 
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Table  2.3-16  (continued) 

Red  Bluff  Substation  A 

Construction  Equipment  and  Workforce  Estimates  by  Activity 
to  Construct  New  500-KV Loop-in  Lines 


Work  Activitv 

Actiyity  Production 

Primarv  Equipment 
Description 

Estimated 

Horse- 

Power 

Probable 
Fuel  Type 

Primary 

Equipment 

Quantity 

Estimated 

Workforce 

Estimated 

Schedule 

(Days) 

Duration 
of  Use 
(Hrs/Day) 

Estimated 
Production 
Per  Day 

Bdckhoc!  Front  honirr 

200 

Diesel 

i 

12 

8 

0.50 

I ST  1 Day 

Anper  Truck 

500 

Diesel 

1 

10 

8 

10-cn.  yd.  D//mt>  Truck 

350 

Diesel 

2 

10 

8 

10-cii.  yd.  Concrete  Mixer 
Truck 

425 

Diesel 

4 

10 

i 

LST  Steel  Haul  (5) 

6 

8 

8LSTs 

I -Ton  Crew  Cab  Idat  Bed, 

300 

Diesel 

2 

2 

4x4 

8 

10.000  !b  Kouph  Te train 
Fork  lift 

200 

Diesel 

1 

8 

6 

1 I ST  1 Day 

40'  F'/at  Bed  Truck! 
Trailer 

350 

Diesel 

1 

8 

8 

LST  Steel  Assembly  (6) 

7 

8LSTs 

3! 4-Ton  Pick-up  Truck, 
4x4 

300 

Diesel 

3 

64 

4 

0.25 

1ST  1 Day 

1 -Ton  Crew  Cab  Flat  Bed. 

300 

Diesel 

64 

A 

4.\4 

jf 

10.000  Ib  Kouph  Te/rain 
Fork  Tift 

200 

Diesel 

L 

64 

6 

30-Ton  Crane  Truck 

300 

Diesel 

2 

64 

8 

Compressor  Trailer 

350 

Diesel 

2 

64 

6 

LST  Erection  (7) 

8 

47 

8LSTs 

3 1 4-Ton  Pick-up  Truck. 
4x4 

300 

Diesel 

2 

11 

i 

1-Ton  Crew  Cab  Flat  Bed, 
4x4 

300 

Diesel 

2 

11 

5 

0.25 

ISTlDay 

Compressor  Trailer 

120 

Diesel 

1 

11 

6 

80 -Ton  Kouph  Te/rain 
C/ane 

350 

Diesel 

1 

11 

6 

Guard  Structure 
Installation  (8) 

6 

2 

8 Structures 

3 1 4-Ton  Pick-up  Tmck. 
4x4 

300 

Gas 

1 

2 

6 

1 -Ton  Crew  Cab.  4x4 

300 

Diesel 

1 

2 

6 

Compressor  Trailer 

120 

Diesel 

1 

2 

6 

Auper  Truck 

500 

Diesel 

1_ 

2 

6 

4 

extendable  Flat  Bed  Pole 
Truck 

350 

Diesel 

1 

2 

6 

S tinctures  1 Day 

30-Ton  Crane  Truck 

500 

Diesel 

1 

1_ 

8 

80ft.  Ftydraulic  Man- 
lift!  Bucket  T/uck 

350 

Diesel 

1 

1_ 

4 
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Tiiblc  2.3-16  (continued) 

Red  Bluff  Substation  A 

Construction  Equipment  and  Workforce  Estimates  by  Activity 
to  Construct  New  500-KV Loop-in  Lines 


Work  Activity 

Activity  Production 

Priman'  Equipment 
Description 

Estimated 

Horse- 

Power 

Probable 
Fuel  T\pe 

Primar\- 

Equipment 

Ouantitv 

Estimated 

Workforce 

Estimated 

Schedule 

(Days) 

Duration  Estimated 

of  Use  Production 

(Hrs/Da  v)  Per  Da  v 

Install  Conductor  & 

16 

77 

1.5  Circuit 

OPGW(9) 

Miles 

5! 4-Ton  Tick-ut)  Track, 

300 

Diesel 

2 

21 

8 

4\4 

l-Ton  Crew  Cab  Flat  Bed, 

300 

Diesel 

2 

21 

8 

4x4 

W ire  TmckJ  Trailer 

350 

Diesel 

2 

21 

2 

Dnnit  Track  (Trash) 

350 

Diesel 

i 

21 

2 

20.000  lb.  Ko/ich  Teirain 

350 

Diesel 

1 

21 

2 

tork  1 jft 

22-Ton  Manitex 

350 

Diesel 

1 

21 

8 

30-Ton  Manitex 

350 

Diesel 

2 

21 

6 

St)  lid  HP  R/'p 

350 

Diesel 

1 

21 

2 

Sfi/icinp  1 wib 

300 

Diesel 

1 

21 

2 0.25  milel  dav 

St>acinp  Can 

10 

Diesel 

1 

21 

8 

Static  Tnickl  Tensioner 

350 

Diesel 

1 

21 

2 

3 Dmm  Straw  line  Taller 

300 

Diesel 

L 

21 

4 

60 Ik  Taller 

525 

Diesel 

1 

21 

3 

Sap  Cat  wl  2 winches 

350 

Diesel 

1 

21 

2 

580  Case  Backhoe 

120 

Diesel 

1 

21 

2 

D8  Cat 

300 

Diesel 

1 

21 

3 

Ton'boy  Tneckl Trailer 

500 

Diesel 

1 

4 

2 

Restoration  (10) 

7 

4 

0.5  Miles 

1 -Ton  Crew  Cab.  4x4 

300 

Diesel 

2 

4 

2 0.5  Milel  Day 

Koad  Grader 

350 

Diesel 

I 

4 

6 

Backhoe  1 Front  l^oader 

350 

Diesel 

1 

4 

6 

Dram  Tvfie  Combactor 

250 

Diesel 

1 

4 

6 

Track  Tvbe  Docer 

350 

Diesel 

1 

4 

6 

l^rbov  TmckJ  Trailer 

300 

Diesel 

1 

4 

3 

Notes  on  Crew  Size  Assumptions: 

# 1 Sunday  = one  4-man  crew 

#2  Temporan’  Equipment  & Material  Staging  Area  = one  4-man  crew;  note  this  information  is  duplicated  on  the 
220  kV  Loop-in  & SOOkV  & Gen-Tie  WF  & E Tables 
#3  Roads  and  Landing  work  = one  5-man  crew 
#4  Install  Foundations  for  LSTs  = one  9-man  crew 
#5  LST  Steel  Haul  — one  4-man  crew 
#6  LST  Steel  Assembly  =one  7-man  crew 
#7  LST  Erection  = one  8-man  crew 
#8  Guard  Structure  Installation  = one  6-man  crew 
#9  Conductor  & OPGW  Installation  = two  8-man  crews 
#10  Restoration  = one  7-man  crew 

Note:  Ml  data  provided  in  this  table  is  based  on  planning  level  assumptions  and  may  change  following  completion  of 
more  detailed  engineering,  identification  of  field  conditions,  availability  of  labor,  material,  and  equipment,  and  any 
environmental  and  permitting  requirements. 
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Table  2.3-17 
Red  Bluff  Substation  B 

Construction  Equipment  and  Workforce  Estimates  by  Activity 
to  Construct  New  500-kV  Loop-In  Lines 


Work  Activity 

Activity  Production 

Primary 

Estimated 

Probable 

Primary 

Estimated 

Workforce 

Estimated 

Duration 

Estimated 

Equipment 

Horse- 

Fuel 

Equipment 

Schedule 

of  Use 

Production 

Description 

Power 

Type 

Quantity 

(Days) 

(Hrs/Day) 

Per  Day 

Survey  (1) 

4 

4 

0.5  Miles 

3/4-Ton  Pick-up 
Truck,  4x4 

200 

Gas 

2 

4 

8 

1 Mile/Day 

Temporary 
Equipment  & 

4 

Material  Staging 
Area  (2) 

1-Ton  Crew  Cab,  4x4 

300 

Diesel 

1 

2 

30-Ton  Crane  Tmck 

300 

Diesel 

1 

2 

W'ater  Truck 

350 

Diesel 

1 

Duration  of 

10,000  lb  Rough 

200 

Diesel 

1 

Project 

Terrain  Fork  Lift 

Tmck,  Semi,  Tractor 

350 

Diesel 

1 

1 

Roads  & Landing 

2 

0.5  Miles  & 4 

Work  (3) 

Pads 

1-Ton  Crew  Cab,  4x4 

300 

Diesel 

2 

2 

2 

Road  Grader 

350 

Diesel 

1 

2 

4 

Backhoe/Front 

Loader 

350 

Diesel 

1 

2 

6 

10-cu.  yd.  Dump 
Tmck 

350 

Diesel 

2 

2 

8 

0.5  Miles/Day  & 
0.66  Stmcmre 

Drum  Tvpe 
Compactor 

250 

Diesel 

1 

2 

4 

Pads/Day 

Track  T\pe  Dozer 

350 

Diesel 

1 

2 

6 

Lowboy  Tmck/ 
Trailer 

500 

Diesel 

2 

2 

2 

Install  LST 

o 

8 

4LSTs 

Foundations  (4) 

y 

1-Ton  Crew  Cab  Flat 
Bed,  4x4 

300 

Diesel 

2 

8 

2 

30-Ton  Crane  Tmck 

300 

Diesel 

1 

8 

5 

Backhoe/Front 

Loader 

200 

Diesel 

1 

6 

8 

0.50  LST/Day 

Auger  Tmck 

500 

Diesel 

1 

6 

8 

10-cu.  yd.  Dump 
Tmck 

350 

Diesel 

2 

8 

8 

10-cu.  yd.  Concrete 

425 

Diesel 

4 

C 

Mixer  Truck 

0 

D 
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Table  2.3-17  (continued) 

Red  Bluff  Substation  B 

Construction  Equipment  and  Workforce  Estimates  by  Activity 
to  Construct  New  500-kV  Loop-In  Lines 


Work  Activity 

Activity  Production 

Primary 

Equipment 

Description 

Estimated  Probable 
Horse-  Fuel 

Power  Type 

Primary 

Equipment 

Quantity 

Estimated 

Workforce 

Estimated 

Schedule 

(Days) 

Duration 
of  Use 
(Hrs/Day) 

Estimated 
Production 
Per  Day 

LST  Steel  Haul  (5) 

6 

6 

^LSTs 

1 -Ton  Crew  Cab  Flat 
Bed,  4x4 

300 

Diesel 

2 

6 

Q 

10,000  lb  Rough 
Terrain  Fork  Lift 

200 

Diesel 

1 

6 

6 

1 LST/ Day 

40’  Flat  Bed  Truck/ 
Trailer 

350 

Diesel 

1 

6 

8 

LST  Steel 
Assembly  (6) 

1 

21 

^LSTs 

3/4-Ton  Pick-up 
Truck,  4x4 

300 

Diesel 

3 

21 

4 

1-Ton  Crew  Cab  Flat 
Bed,  4x4 

300 

Diesel 

2 

21 

4 

0.28  LS'F/Day 

10,000  lb  Rough 
Terrain  Fork  Lift 

200 

Diesel 

1 

21 

6 

30-Ton  Crane  Tmck 

300 

Diesel 

2 

21 

8 

Compressor  Trailer 

350 

Diesel 

2 

21 

6 

LST  Erection  (7) 

8 

15 

^LSTs 

3/4-Ton  Pick-up 
Truck,  4x4 

300 

Diesel 

2 

11 

5 

1-Ton  Crew  Cab  Flat 
Bed,  4x4 

300 

Diesel 

2 

11 

5 

0.4  LST/Dav 

Compressor  Trailer 

120 

Diesel 

1 

11 

6 

80-Ton  Rough 
Terrain  Crane 

350 

Diesel 

1 

11 

6 

Guard  Structure 
Installation  (8) 

6 

1 

8 Structures 

3 /4-Ton  Pick-up 
Truck,  4x4 

300 

Gas 

1 

2 

6 

1-Ton  Crew  Cab,  4x4 

300 

Diesel 

1 

2 

6 

Compressor  Trailer 

120 

Diesel 

1 

2 

6 

Auger  Truck 

500 

Diesel 

1 

2 

6 

4 Structures 

Extendable  Flat  Bed 
Pole  Truck 

350 

Diesel 

1 

2 

6 

30-Ton  Crane  Truck 

500 

Diesel 

1 

2 

8 

80ft.  Hydraulic  Man- 
lift/Bucket  Truck 

350 

Diesel 

1 

2 

4 

Install  Conductor 
& OPGW  (9) 

16 

13 

1.5  Circuit 
Miles 

3/  4-Ton  Pick-up 
Truck,  4x4 

300 

Diesel 

2 

11 

8 

1-Ton  Crew  Cab  Flat 
Bed,  4x4 

300 

Diesel 

2 

11 

8 

0.25  miles/day 

Wire  Truck/Trailer 

350 

Diesel 

2 

11 

2 
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Table  2.3-17  (continued) 

Red  Bluff  Substation  B 

Construction  Equipment  and  Workforce  Estimates  by  Activity 
to  Construct  New  500-kV  Loop-In  Lines 


Work  Activity 

Activity  Production 

Primary 

Equipment 

Description 

Estimated 

Horse- 

Power 

Probable 

Fuel 

Type 

Primary 

Equipment 

Quantity 

Estimated 

Workforce 

Estimated 

Schedule 

(Days) 

Duration 
of  Use 
(Hrs/Day) 

Estimated 
Production 
Per  Day 

Dump  Tmck  (Trash) 

350 

Diesel 

1 

u 

2 

20,000  lb.  Rough 
Terrain  Fork  Lift 

350 

Diesel 

1 

u 

2 

22-Ton  Manitex 

350 

Diesel 

1 

11 

8 

30-Ton  Manitex 

350 

Diesel 

2 

11 

6 

Splicing  Rig 

350 

Diesel 

1 

11 

2 

Splicing  Lab 

300 

Diesel 

1 

11 

2 

Spacing  Cart 

10 

Diesel 

1 

11 

8 

Stadc  Truck/ 
Tensioner 

350 

Diesel 

1 

11 

2 

3 Dmm  Straw  Line 
Puller 

300 

Diesel 

1 

11 

4 

601k  PuUer 

525 

Diesel 

1 

11 

3 

Sag  Cat  w/  2 winches 

350 

Diesel 

1 

11 

2 

580  Case  Backhoe 

120 

Diesel 

1 

11 

2 

D8  Cat 

300 

Diesel 

1 

11 

3 

Lowboy 

Tmck/TraUer 

500 

Diesel 

1 

4 

2 

Restoration  (10) 

7 

3 

0.5  Miles 

1-Ton  Crew  Cab,  4x4 

300 

Diesel 

2 

3 

2 

Road  Grader 

350 

Diesel 

1 

3 

6 

Backhoe/Front 

Loader 

350 

Diesel 

1 

3 

6 

Dmm  Tvpe 
Compactor 

250 

Diesel 

1 

3 

6 

0.5  MUe/Day 

Track  Tt-pe  Dozer 

350 

Diesel 

1 

3 

6 

Lowboy  Truck/ 
Trailer 

300 

Diesel 

1 

3 

3 

Notes  on  Crew  Size  Assumptions: 

#1  Sur\-ey  = one  4-man  crew 

#2  Temporar}'  Equipment  & Material  Staging  Area  = one  4-man  crew;  note  this  information  is  duplicated  on 

the  220-kV  Loop-in  & 500-kV  & Gen-Tie  WF  & E Tables 

#3  Roads  and  Landing  work  = one  5-man  crew 

#4  Install  Foundations  for  LSTs  = one  9-man  crew 

#5  LST  Steel  Haul  = one  4-man  crew 

#6  LST  Steel  Assembly  =one  7-man  crews 

#7  LST  Erection  = one  8-man  crew 

#8  Guard  Structure  Installadon  — one  6-man  crew 

#9Conductor  & OPGW  InstaUadon  = two  8-man  crews 

#10  Restoradon  = one  7-man  crew 

Note:  All  data  provided  in  this  table  is  based  on  planning  level  assumpdons  and  may  change  following  compledon  of 

more  detailed  engineering,  idendficadon  of  field  condidons,  availability  of  labor,  material,  and  equipment,  and 
any  environmental  and  permitdng  requirements. 
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Table  2.3-18 

Red  Bluff  Substation  Sites  A and  B 
Construction  Equipment  and  Workforce  Estimates  by  Activity 
for  500-kV  and  220-kV  Transmission  Line  Structure  Modification/Replacement 


Work  Activity 

Activity  Production 

Primary  Equipment 
Description 

Estimated  Probable 
Horse-  Fuel 

Power  Type 

Primary’ 

Ecpiipment 

Quantity 

Estimated 

W^irkforce 

Estimated 

Schedule 

(Days) 

Duration 
of  Use 
(Hrs/Day) 

Estimated 
Production 
Per  Day 

Sur\xy  (1) 

4 

2 

3 Structures 

3/4-Ton  Pick-up 
Truck,  4x4 

200 

Gas 

2 

2 

8 

2 Mile/ Day 

Temporary 
Equipment  & 
Material  Staging 
Area(2) 

4 

1-Ton  Crew  Cab,  4x4 

300 

Diesel 

1 

2 

30-Ton  Crane  Truck 

300 

Diesel 

1 

2 

W ater  Truck 

350 

Diesel 

1 

Duration  of 

8 

10,000  lb  Rough 
Terrain  Fork  Lift 

200 

Diesel 

1 

Project 

5 

Truck,  Semi,  Tractor 

350 

Diesel 

1 

1 

Roads  & Landing 

c 

.5  Miles  & 3 

Work  (3) 

Pads 

1-Ton  Crew  Cab,  4x4 

300 

Diesel 

2 

3 

2 

Road  Grader 

350 

Diesel 

1 

2 

4 

Backhoe/ Front 
Loader 

350 

Diesel 

1 

2 

6 

0.5 

Miles/Day  & 
2 Structure 
Pads/Day 

Drum  Ttpe 
Compactor 

250 

Diesel 

1 

2 

4 

Track  T\pe  Dozer 

350 

Diesel 

1 

2 

6 

Lowboy 

Truck/Trailer 

500 

Diesel 

1 

2 

2 

LST  Removal  (4) 

8 

4 

3 LSTs 

3 /4-Ton  Pick-up 
Truck,  4x4 

300 

Diesel 

2 

4 

6 

1-Ton  Crew  Cab  Flat 
Bed,  4x4 

300 

Diesel 

2 

4 

6 

0.75 

LST/Day 

Compressor  Trailer 

120 

Diesel 

1 

4 

6 

80-Ton  Rough 

350 

Diesel 

1 

/■ 

Terrain  Crane 

4 

0 

Install  LST 

8 

3 LSTs 

Foundations  (5) 

y 

1-Ton  Crew  Cab  Flat 
Bed,  4x4 

300 

Diesel 

2 

8 

2 

30-Ton  Crane  Truck 

300 

Diesel 

1 

8 

5 

0.50 

Backhoe /Front 
Loader 

200 

Diesel 

1 

6 

8 

LST/Day 

Auger  Truck 

500 

Diesel 

1 

8 

8 
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Table  2.3-18  (continued) 

Red  Bluff  Substation  Sites  A and  B 
Construction  Equipment  and  Workforce  Estimates  by  Activity 
for  500-kV  and  220-kV  Transmission  Line  Structure  Modification/ Replacement 


Work  Activity 

Activity  Production 

Primary  Equipment 
Description 

Estimated  Probable 
Horse-  Fuel 

Power  Type 

Primary 

Equipment 

Quantity 

Estimated 

Workforce 

Estimated 

Schedule 

(Days) 

Duration 
of  Use 
(Hrs/Day) 

Estimated 
Production 
Per  Day 

10-cu.  yd.  Dump 
Truck 

350 

Diesel 

2 

8 

8 

10-cu.  yd.  Concrete 
Mixer  Tmck 

425 

Diesel 

3 

8 

5 

LST  Steel  Haul  (6) 

4 

3 

3 LSTs 

1-Ton  Crew  Cab  Flat 
Bed,  4x4 

300 

Diesel 

1 

3 

2 

10,000  Ib  Rouo;h 
Terrain  Fork  Lift 

200 

Diesel 

1 

3 

6 

1 LST/Day 

40’  Flat  Bed  Truck/ 
Trailer 

350 

Diesel 

1 

3 

8 

LST  Steel  Assembly 

(7) 

7 

14 

3 LSTs 

3/4-Ton  Pick-up 
Truck,  4x4 

300 

Diesel 

2 

14 

4 

1-Ton  Crew  Cab  Flat 
Bed,  4x4 

300 

Diesel 

1 

14 

4 

0.25 

10,000  lb  Rough 
Terrain  Fork  Lift 

200 

Diesel 

1 

12 

6 

LST/Day 

30-Ton  Crane  Truck 

300 

Diesel 

1 

14 

8 

Compressor  Trailer 

350 

Diesel 

1 

12 

6 

LST  Erection  (8) 

8 

5 

3 LSTs 

3/4-Ton  Pick-up 
Truck,  4x4 

300 

Diesel 

2 

5 

5 

1-Ton  Crew  Cab  Flat 

300 

Diesel 

2 

C 

C 

Bed,  4x4 

D 

D 

1 LST/Day 

Compressor  Trailer 

120 

Diesel 

1 

3 

6 

80-Ton  Rough 

350 

Diesel 

1 

C 

Terrain  Crane 

D 

0 

Conductor  Transfer 

16 

c 

.5  Circuit 

(9) 

5 

Miles 

3/4-Ton  Pick-up 
Truck,  4x4 

300 

Diesel 

2 

5 

8 

1-Ton  Crew  Cab  Flat 

300 

Diesel 

9 

q 

Q 

Bed,  4x4 

Wire  Tmck/Trailer 

350 

Diesel 

2 

3 

2 

1 tower/day 

Dump  Truck  (Trash) 

350 

Diesel 

1 

5 

2 

20,000  lb.  Rough 
Terrain  Fork  Lift 

350 

Diesel 

1 

5 

2 

22-Ton  Manitex 

350 

Diesel 

1 

5 

8 

30-Ton  Manitex 

350 

Diesel 

2 

5 

6 
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Table  2.3-18  (continued) 

Red  Bluff  Substation  Sites  A and  B 
Construction  Equipment  and  Workforce  Estimates  by  Activity 
for  500-kV  and  220-kV  Transmission  Line  Structure  Modification/Replacement 


Work  Activity 

Activity  Production 

Primary  Equipment 
Description 

Estimated  Probable 
Horse-  Fuel 

Power  T\"pe 

Primal^' 

Ecjuipment 

Quantity 

Estimated 

Workforce 

Estimated 

Schedule 

(Days) 

Duration 
of  Use 
(Hrs/Day) 

Estimated 
Production 
Per  Day 

Splicing  Rig 

350 

Diesel 

1 

5 

2 

Splicing  Lab 

300 

Diesel 

1 

j 

2 

Spacing  Cart 

10 

Diesel 

1 

3 

8 

Static  Tnick/ 
Tensioner 

350 

Diesel 

1 

3 

2 

3 Drum  Straw  line 
Puller 

300 

Diesel 

1 

3 

4 

601k  Puller 

525 

Diesel 

1 

3 

3 

Sag  Cat  w/  2 winches 

350 

Diesel 

1 

3 

2 

580  Case  Backhoe 

120 

Diesel 

1 

5 

2 

D8  Cat 

300 

Diesel 

1 

5 

3 

Lowboy  Truck/ 
Trailer 

500 

Diesel 

1 

2 

2 

Restoration  (10) 

7 

3 

.5  Miles 

1-Ton  Crew  Cab,  4x4 

300 

Diesel 

2 

3 

2 

Road  Grader 

350 

Diesel 

1 

1 

6 

Backhoe/Front 

Loader 

350 

Diesel 

1 

1 

6 

Drum  T\pe 
Compactor 

250 

Diesel 

1 

1 

6 

0.5  Mile /Day 

Track  Tvpe  Dozer 

350 

Diesel 

1 

3 

6 

Lowboy 

Truck/Trailer 

300 

Diesel 

1 

2 

3 

Notes  on  Crew  Size  Assumptions: 

#1  Sur\'ey  = one  4-man  crew 

#2  Temporan’  Equipment  & Material  Staging  Area  = one  4-man  crew,  this  information  is  duplicated  on  220kV 

Loop-in  & Gen-Tie  modification  WF&E  Tables 

#3  Roads  & Landing  Work  = one  5-man  crew 

#4  LST  Removal  = one  8-man  crew 

#5  Install  Foundations  for  LSTs  = one  9-man  crew 

#6  LST  Steel  Haul  — one  4-man  crew 

#7  LST  Steel  Assembly  —one  7-man  crews 

#8  LST  Erection  = one  8-man  crew 

#9  Conductor  Transfer  = two  8-man  crews 

#10  Restoration  = one  7-man  crew 

Note:  All  data  provided  in  this  table  is  based  on  planning  level  assumptions  and  may  change  following  completion  of 

more  detailed  engineering,  identification  of  field  conditions,  availability  of  labor,  material,  and  equipment,  and 
any  environmental  and  permitting  requirements. 
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Distribution  Line  for  Substation  Light  and  Power 

Substation  Site  A 

Placement  of  the  Substation  at  Site  A would  require  rebuilding  the  Desert  Center  12-kV  circuit 
overhead  along  the  south  frontage  of  the  freeway  approximately  20,000  feet  to  upgrade  the  circuit 
from  single-phase  to  three-phase  construction  and  then  extending  approximately  1,000  feet 
underground  (south)  towards  the  Substation.  This  rebuild  would  require  replacement  of 
approximately  100  poles,  assuming  each  span  of  200  feet. 

Table  2.3-19  provides  an  estimate  of  the  permanent  land  disturbance  related  to  construction  of  the 
distribution  system  for  stadon  light  and  power  at  the  Red  Bluff  Substation  Site  A.  The  estimated 
number  of  workers  and  equipment  required  to  construct  the  distribution  system  for  station  light  and 
power  is  presented  in  Table  2.3-20. 


Table  2.3-19 

Distribution  System  for  Station  Power  and 
Light  Construction  Substation  Site  A — Estimated  Land  Disturbance 


Construction  Activity 

Acres  Permanently  Disturbed 

Access  Road  (1) 

8.26 

12  kV  Overhead  Circuit  on  100  poles  (2) 

0.02 

Underground  12  kV  line  (3) 

0.03 

Total  disturbance 

8.31 

Notes:  (1)  Based  on  road  dimensions  of  20,000  feet  long  by  18  feet  wide. 

(2)  Each  pole  requires  a land  disturbance  of  approximately  one  square  foot. 

(3)  12-kV  underground  line  is  1,000  feet  long  by  1.5  feet  wide. 


Table  2.3-20 

Construction  Equipment  and  Workforce  and  Estimates  by  Activity  to  Construct  the 
Distribution  System  for  Station  Light  and  Power  — Substation  Site  A 


Work  Activity 

Activity  Production 

Estimated 

Average 

Primary 

Estimated 

Primary 

Estimated 

Duration 

Estimated 

Equipment 

Horse- 

Probable 

Equipment 

Estimated 

Schedule 

of  Use 

Production 

Description 

Power 

fuel  type 

Quantity 

Workforce 

(Days) 

(Hrs/Day) 

Per  Day 

Trenching,  Structure 

4 

0 

Excavation  (1) 

1-ton  crew  cab 

300 

Diesel 

1 

2 

Backhoe  front 
loader 

300 

Diesel 

1 

6 

Overhead  Line  (2) 

8 

30 

1-ton  crew  cab  4x4 

300 

Diesel 

2 

5 

2 

55-foot  double 

350 

Diesel 

0 

bucket  truck 

0 

50- foot  digger 
derrick 

350 

Diesel 

2 

4 

Underground  Cable 

A 

1 

Pulling  (3) 

1-ton  crew  cab,  4x4 

300 

Diesel 

1 

2 

Router  placer  truck 

350 

Diesel 

1 

6 
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Table  2.3-20  (continued) 

Construction  Equipment  and  Workforce  and  Estimates  by  Activity  to  Construct  the 
Distribution  System  for  Station  Light  and  Power  - Substation  Site  A 

Work  Activity 

Activity  Production 

Primary 

Equipment 

Description 

Estimated 

Horse- 

Power 

Probable 
fuel  type 

Primary 

Etjuipment  Estimated 
Quantity  Workforce 

Estimated 

Schedule 

(Days) 

Estimated 
Average 
Duration 
of  Use 
(Hrs/Day) 

Estimated 
Production 
Per  Day 

1 lydraulic  rewind 
puller 

300 

Diesel 

1 

1 

6 

Lhiderground  Cable 
Makeup 

4 

5 

1-to  crew  cab,  4x4 

300 

Diesel 

1 

2 

55-foot  double- 
bucket truck 

350 

Diesel 

1 

4 

Notes:  (1)  Trenching  and  conduit  installation  = one  4-man  crew 

(2)  Overhead  Line  W ork  = one  4-man  crew 

(3)  Underground  Cable  Pulling  — one  4-man  crew 


Substation  Site  B 


The  Reci  Bluff  Substation  B requires  extending  the  existing  Desert  Center  12-kV  circuit  overhead 
south  on  Eagle  Mountain  Road  approximately  750  feet  by  installing  approximately  7 poles  outside 
of  the  Substation  perimeter  wall.  The  line  would  then  be  extended  north  underground  along  Red 
Bluff  Substation  driveway  approximately  1,000  feet  to  Red  Bluff  Substation. 

A laydown  area  within  the  Red  Bluff  Substation  Site  would  be  required  to  store  any  materials  needed 
during  construction.  Crews  would  work  Monday  through  Friday  in  one  8-  to  10-hour  shift  each  day. 
Two  line  trucks  with  3-person  crews  (6  people  total)  would  be  called  upon  to  perform  the  work.  A 
new  access  road  may  be  required  to  support  the  new  over  head  distribution  lines  along  Eagle 
Mountain  Road  from  the  existing  Desert  Center  12-kV  circuit  to  Red  Bluff  Substation.  The  access 
road  would  be  approximately  300  feet  long  and  approximately  1 8 feet  wide. 

Table  2.3-21  provides  an  estimate  of  the  permanent  land  disturbance  related  to  construction  of  the 
distribution  system  for  station  light  and  power.  The  estimated  number  of  workers  and  equipment 
required  to  construct  the  distribution  system  for  station  light  and  power  is  presented  in  Table  2.3-22. 


Table  2.3-21 

Distribution  System  for  Station  Power  and 
Light  Construction  Substation  Site  B — Estimated  Land  Disturbance 


Construction  Activity 

Acres  Permanently  Disturbed 

Access  road  (1) 

0.12  acres 

12kV  overhead  circuit  on  7 poles  (2) 

0.00  acres 

Underground  12kV  line  (3) 

0.03  ams 

Total  Disturbance 

0.1 5 acns 

Notes:  (1)  Based  on  road  dimensions  of  300  feet  long  x 18  feet  wide. 

(2)  Each  pole  requires  a permanent  land  disturbance  of  1 square  foot. 

(3)  12kV  underground  line  is  a 1,000-foot  long  by  1.5-foot  wide  trench. 
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Telecommunications  Facilities 

As  previously  discussed,  a telecommunication  system  would  be  required  in  order  to  provide 
monitoring  and  remote  operation  capabilities  of  the  electrical  equipment  at  the  Red  Bluff  Substation 
and  transmission  line  protection.  Sunlight  would  be  responsible  for  constructing  the  duct  bank  from 
the  last  transmission  tower  on  the  Gen-Tie  Line  to  the  MEER  building  within  the  Red  Bluff 
Substation.  The  construction  activities  associated  with  the  duct  bank  have  been  incorporated  into 
Sunlight’s  Gen-Tie  Line  numbers.  SCE  would  be  responsible  for  constmcting  the  new  Desert  Center 
Communications  Site  (also  referred  to  as  a microwave  repeater  site)  located  on  a BLM  parcel  adjacent 
to  State  Route  177  to  house  microwave  transmission  equipment.  The  total  area  needed  for  the  site, 
access  road  and  surrounding  berm  would  be  approximately  150  feet  by  70  feet.  Witliin  that  parcel,  a 
100-foot  by  50-foot  area  would  be  fenced  and  graded.  It  would  consist  of  a 12-foot  by  36-foot 
prefabricated  building  with  a 5-foot  by  30-foot  raised  concrete  walkway,  and  a 499-gaUon  propane 
tank  on  a 12-foot  by  8-foot  concrete  pad.  The  building  would  have  a separate  generator  room 
containing  a 20-kW  propane-powered  generator  to  ensure  safe  operation  of  the  Desert  Sunlight 
220-kV  Gen-Tie  Line  in  the  event  of  an  outage  on  the  Desert  Center  12-kV  distribution  line  (refer 
back  to  Figure  2-11). 


Table  2.3-22 

Construction  Equipment  and  Workforce  and  Estimates  by  Activity  to  Construct  the 
Distribution  System  for  Station  Light  and  Power  — Substation  Site  B 


Work  Activity 

Activity  Production 

Estimated 

Average 

Primary 

Estimated 

Primary 

Estimated 

Duration 

Estimated 

Equipment 

Horse- 

Probable 

Equipment 

Estimated 

Schedule 

of  Use 

Productio 

Description 

Power 

fuel  type 

Quantity 

Workforce 

(Days) 

(Hrs/Day) 

n Per  Day 

Trenching,  Stmcture 
Excavation  (1) 

4 

2 

1-ton  crew  cab 

300 

Diesel 

1 

2 

Backhoe  front  loader 

300 

Diesel 

1 

6 

Overhead  Line  (2) 

6 

5 

1-ton  crew  cab  4x4 

300 

Diesel 

1 

2 

55-foot  double 
bucket  truck 

350 

Diesel 

1 

6 

50-foot  digger  derrick 

350 

Diesel 

1 

4 

Underground  Cable 

A 

2 

Pulling  (3) 

1-ton  crew  cab,  4x4 

300 

Diesel 

1 

2 

Router  placer  tmck 

350 

Diesel 

1 

6 

Hydraulic  rewind 
puller 

300 

Diesel 

1 

6 

Underground  Cable 

4 

C 

Makeup 

D 

1-to  crew  cab,  4x4 

300 

Diesel 

1 

2 

55-foot  double- 
bucket tmck 

350 

Diesel 

1 

4 

Notes:  Trenching  and  conduit  installation  = one  4-man  crew 
Overhead  Line  Work  = one  4-man  crew 
Underground  Cable  Pulling  — one  4-man  crew 
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A 185-toot  microwave  communications  tower  would  he  constructed,  requiring  tour  concrete 
anchors  for  support,  which  would  typically  he  6 teet  in  diameter  and  40  teet  deep. 

The  access  road  from  the  site  to  Airport  Access  Road  would  he  a graded  dirt  road,  20  teet  wide,  and 
30  feet  long.  Since  the  site  would  he  located  in  an  area  subject  to  Hooding,  an  8-toot-high  herm 
would  he  constructed  on  the  north,  west  and  south  sides.  Soil  trom  excavation  of  the  site  would  he 
used  to  construct  the  herm. 

The  primar)’  source  of  electrical  sendee  would  he  trom  a tap  into  the  nearest  12-kV  line,  which 
would  reejuire  the  installation  of  about  7 wooden  poles  tor  approximately  730  feet  to  the  northeast. 

Table  2.3-23  provides  estimates  ot  temporar\’  and  permanent  land  disturbances  related  to  construction 
of  the  telecommunication  system. 


Table  2.3-23 

Telecommunication  System  Construction  — 
Estimated  Land  Disturbance  (Sites  A and  B) 


Construction  Activity 

Acres  Permanently  Disturbed 

Duct  from  Red  Bluff  MEER  to  first  220k\'  tower  outside  station  (1) 

0.03 

Desert  Center  Microwave  Repeater  Site  (2) 

0.19 

Access  Road  (3) 

0.01 

12  k\'  Distribution  Line  (4) 

0.02 

Total  Acres  Disturbed 

0.25 

Notes:  (1)  1,000  feet  long  by  1.5-foot  wide  trench. 

(2)  Based  on  a graded  site  area  of  120  feet  by  70  feet. 

(3)  Based  on  road  dimensions  of  30  feet  long  by  20  teet  wide. 

(4)  Based  on  ^30-foot  long  line  with  one  pole  per  100  feet  and  1.5  square  feet  of  disturbance 
per  pole 


Table  2.3-24  provides  estimates  for  the  construction  workforce  and  type  of  equipment  expected  to 
be  used  in  constructing  the  proposed  telecommunications  facilities. 


Table  2.3-24 

Construction  Equipment  and  Workforce  Estimates  by  Activity  to 
Construct  the  Telecommunication  System  (Sites  A and  B) 


Construction  Activity 

Number  of 
Personnel 

Number  of 
Days 

Equipment  Requirements 

Building  and  Tower 
Eoundation 

6 

10 

2-crew  trucks  (gas/diesel) 
1-backhoe  (diesel) 
1-stakebed  truck  (diesel) 

1 -concrete  mixer  (diesel) 

Building  Shell 

4 

2 

2-crew  tmeks  (gas/diesel) 
1 -crane  (diesel) 

1 -lowbed  truck  (diesel) 

Tower  Construction 
Crew 

4 

10 

2-crew  tmeks  (gas/diesel) 
1-100  ft  crane  (diesel) 

1-100  ft  bucket  truck  (diesel) 

Microwave  Dish 
Installation  Crew 

4 

10 

2-crew  tmeks  (gas/ diesel) 
1-100  ft  crane  (diesel) 

1-100  ft  bucket  tmek  (diesel) 

T elecommunications 
Installation  Crew 

2 

10 

1-2  ton  truck  (gas/diesel) 
1 -crew  truck  (gas) 
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2.4  Project  Operation,  Maintenance,  and  Decommissioning 

2.4.1  Operation  and  Facility  Maintenance  Needs  for  Solar  Farm  and  Gen-Tie  Line 
Solar  Farm 

The  DSSF  is  designed  to  have  essentially  no  moving  parts,  no  thermal  cycle,  and  no  water  use  for 
electricity  generation  or  PV  module  cleaning.  After  completion  of  the  construction  phase  of  the 
DSSF,  the  only  water  use  would  be  for  domestic  purposes  (drinking,  washing,  toilets)  in  the  O&M 
Facility  and  the  Solar  Energy  Learning  Center  (Visitors  Center).  This  simple  design  would  require 
only  limited  maintenance  throughout  its  lifetime.  A discussion  of  anticipated  maintenance  activities 
is  provided  below. 

Maintenance  Activities 

It  is  not  anticipated  that  the  PV  modules  themselves  would  require  cleaning.  First  Solar  studies  have 
shown  that  the  PV  modules  function  within  acceptable  design  parameters  without  cleaning. 
Therefore,  DSSF  maintenance  activities  are  contemplated  to  be  limited  to  all-weather  road 
maintenance;  vegetation  management;  scheduled  maintenance  of  inverters,  transformers,  and  other 
electrical  equipment;  and  occasional  replacement  of  faulty  modules  or  other  site  electrical 
equipment.  The  DSSF’s  all-weather  access  roads  would  be  regularly  inspected,  and  any  degradation 
due  to  weather  or  wear  and  tear  would  be  repaired.  The  Applicant  would  apply  a dust  palliative  on 
dirt  access  roads.  Tltis  is  expected  to  be  needed  only  once  ever)^  two  to  five  years.  Except  as  needed 
to  mix  the  palliative,  no  water  would  be  needed  for  dust  control  during  operations. 

Operations  and  Workforce  and  Equipment 

After  the  construction  period,  the  irorkforce  for  0<&M  and  secwity  is  estimated  at  10  to  15  full-time  workers.  jA 
work  iveek  would  likely  be  composed  of  seven  or  eight  employees  n'orkiiig  10  hours  per  day.  If  night-time  work  is 
required,  the  shifts  would  be  adjusted  to  assign  the  required  number  of  personnel  to  1 0-hour  evening  shifts.  In  addition, 
there  would  be  24-hour  on-site  secunty.  likeh  consisting  of  two  employees  on  the  day  shift  and  two  on  the  night  shift 
(12  hours  each). 

During  operations,  potable  water  would  be  drawn  from  the  on-site  well  installed  during  construction 
of  the  Solar  Farm.  The  water  would  be  stored  in  a permanent,  approximately  5,000-gallon, 
aboveground  potable  water  storage  tank  would  be  installed  adjacent  to  the  O&M  facility.  The  water 
storage  tank  would  be  covered.  Because  of  the  DSSF’s  small  operating  workforce,  water  demand 
would  be  no  more  than  a few  hundred  gallons  per  day  (approximately  0.2  acre-feet  per  year).  The 
O&M  workforce  would  generate  small  amounts  of  sanitaty  wastewater  that  would  be  handled  by  an 
on-site  septic  system  and  leach  field.  It  is  expected  that  sanitar}^  water  demand  during  operations 
would  be  obtained  from  the  on-site  well. 

Only  limited  deliveries  will  be  necessaty  for  replacement  PV  modules  and  equipment  during  DSSF 
operation.  For  PV  module  replacement,  six  53-foot-long  trailers  (5  axles)  per  year  are  assumed. 
Garbage  and  recycling  would  be  collected  by  truck  once  per  week  each  (two  trucks  per  week  total). 
Deliver)'  of  mail  is  expected  once  or  twice  a day,  and  deliver)'  of  imiscellaneous  supplies  and  spare 
parts  is  expected  once  a week,  or  as  needed. 
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Waste  and  Hazardous  Materials  Management  during  Operations 

First  Solar  P\'  modules  and  other  products  used  during  operation  of  the  DSSl'  are  not  hazardous 
and  are  not  subject  to  California  or  F'edcral  hazardous  material  management  regulations. 

There  would  be  limited  hazardous  materials  stored  or  used  on  site  as  shown  in  Table  2.4-1. 
Appropriate  spill  containment  and  clean-up  kits  would  be  kept  on  site  during  construction  and 
maintained  during  the  operation  of  the  DSSlk 


Table  2.4-1 


Chemicals  at  DSSF  Locations  during  Operations 

Product 

Use 

Diesel  Fuel 

N'ehicles 

Gasoline 

X'ehicles 

Motor  Oil 

N'ehicles 

Mineral  Oil 

Transformers 

The  DSSF  would  generate  minimal  wastes  during  operation.  Electrical  generating  activities  would 
not  produce  hazardous  or  other  industrial  waste.  Small  amounts  of  universal  waste  and  recycled 
batteries  are  expected  to  be  stored  on  site  during  operations.  PV  modules  that  become  damaged  or 
defective  would  be  identified  through  periodic  inspections  and  routine  power  performance 
monitoring  and  recycled  at  an  off-site  recycling  facility  in  accordance  with  local,  state,  and  federal 
regulations. 

An  on-site  septic  system  and  leach  field  near  the  on-site  O&M  facility  would  be  used  to  manage 
sanitaty'  waste  during  DSSF  operation.  Permits  for  the  septic  system  would  be  obtained,  as  needed. 
Soil  percolation  tests  would  be  performed  in  order  to  demonstrate  that  an  on-site  septic  system  and 
leach  field  is  feasible  at  the  planned  location.  Additional  testing  may  be  performed  in  accordance 
with  applicable  regulations  prior  to  final  leach  field  design.  The  specific  location  of  the  leach  field 
and  septic  system  may  be  adjusted  based  on  the  results  of  preliminaty?  percolation  tests. 

Gen-Tie  Line  and  On-Site  Substation 

DSSF  operations  and  maintenance  personnel  would  perform  periodic  maintenance  of  the  proposed 
Gen-Tie  Line  and  On-site  Substation.  The  proposed  Project  would  not  require  any  additional 
personnel.  The  Project’s  operation  and  maintenance  personnel  would  operate  and  maintain  all  of  the 
proposed  Project  Gen-Tie  Line  and  On-Site  Substation  components  in  accordance  with  procedures 
consistent  with  recommendations  in  the  vendor  reference  manuals. 

Operation  and  maintenance  of  the  proposed  Project  Gen-Tie  Line  would  involve  periodic 
inspection  via  helicopter  or  truck.  The  transmission  lines  would  be  maintained  on  an  as-needed  basis 
and  would  include  maintenance  of  access  roads  and  erosion /drainage  control  structures. 

The  proposed  On-Site  Substation  would  be  unmanned,  and  the  electrical  equipment  within  the 
Substation  would  be  monitored  and  controlled  remotely  by  a power  management  system  from  the 
DSSF  control  room  or  a centrally  located  operation  control  center.  Due  to  the  remote  operation  of 
the  On-Site  Substation,  personnel  would  generally  visit  for  electrical  switching  and  routine 
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maintenance.  Routine  maintenance  woulci  include  equipment  testing,  equipment  monitoring  and 
repair,  as  well  as  emergency  and  routine  procedures  for  reliability  and  preventive  maintenance. 
Operations  and  maintenance  personnel  would  generally  visit  the  On-Site  Substation  two  to  three 
times  per  week.  The  Project  would  also  implement  a stormwater  management  plan  and  hazardous 
materials  business  plan  to  minimize  the  potential  for  accidental  release  of  hazardous  materials  during 
operation  of  the  Substation. 

The  installation  of  telecommunications  infrastructure  would  not  change  staffing  for  the  existing 
telecommunication  sites.  All  telecommunications  equipment  would  be  operated  and  maintained  by 
site  personnel.  Preventative  maintenance  of  telecommunications  infrastructure,  which  would  be 
located  at  the  On-Site  Substation  and  on  the  Gen-Tie  Line  between  the  On-Site  Substation  and  Red 
Bluff  Substation,  would  p'pically  be  scheduled  evert^  year  to  ensure  system  reliability  and 
performance. 

2.4.2  Operation  and  Facility  Maintenance  Needs  for  Red  Bluff  Substation 

The  Red  Bluff  Substation  would  be  unmanned,  and  electrical  equipment  within  the  Substation 
would  be  remotely  monitored.  SCE  personnel  would  visit  for  routine  maintenance  purposes. 
Routine  maintenance  would  include  equipment  testing,  monitoring,  and  repair.  SCE  personnel 
would  generally  visit  the  Substation  three  to  four  times  per  month.  The  mil  that  would  be  used  for  dust 
control  during  construction  ivould  also  be  used  as  potable  water  for  the  life  of  the  Substation.  A septic  system  would 
also  be  insta/kd  to  manage  the  sanitan  ivaste  of  efnplo\wes  during  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  Substation.  \Yater 
den/and  associated  with  the  periodic  visits  bv  Substation  employees  is  estimated  at  no  nwre  than  100  gallons  per 
month.  The  septic  s\^ stem  would  be  located  inside  the  perimeter  fencing. 

The  transmission  lines  would  be  maintained  in  a manner  consistent  with  CPUC  General  Order  No. 
165.  SCE  maintains  an  inspection  frequency  of  the  energized  overhead  facilities  a iminimum  of  once 
per  year  via  ground  and/or  aerial  observation.  The  frequency  of  inspection  and  maintenance 
activities  would  depend  upon  weather  effects  and  any  unique  problems  that  may  arise  due  to  such 
variables  as  substantial  storm  damage  or  vandalism.  Maintenance  would  include  activities  such  as 
repairing  conductors,  replacing  insulators,  and  access  road  maintenance. 

An  emergency  diesel-powered  generator  ivould  be  installed  inside  the  perimeter  fencing  and  remotely  tested  once  a month. 
The  generator  ivould  be  a 500-k\^  generator  and  would  meet  all  Air  Quality  Control  District  regulations  for 
emergency  generators  o f this  she  and  hpe. 

2.4.3  Decommissioning  of  Facilities 

The  DSSF  has  a minimum  expected  lifetime  of  30  years,  with  an  opportunity  for  a lifetime  of  50 
years  or  more  with  equipment  replacement  and  repowering.  When  the  DSSF  concludes  operations, 
the  wire,  steel,  and  modules  of  which  the  system  is  comprised  would  be  recycled  to  the  extent 
feasible.  The  DSSF  components  would  be  deconstructed  and  recycled  or  disposed  of  safely,  and  the 
Solar  Farm  site  could  be  converted  to  other  uses  in  accordance  with  applicable  land  use  regulations 
in  effect  at  the  time  of  closure.  As  required  by  BLM  ROW  regulations,  a detailed  Decommissioning 
and  Reclamation  Plan  (Decommissioning  Plan)  will  be  developed  in  a manner  that  both  protects 
public  health  and  safety  and  is  environmentally  acceptable. 
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Decommissioning  Plan 

Solar  Farm  and  Gen-Tie  Line 

Conditions  are  likely  to  change  over  the  course  of  a DSSF  lifespan  of  30  years  or  more,  and  a final 
Decommissioning  Plan  would  he  developed  in  the  future  prior  to  facility  closure  based  on 
conditions  as  they  occur  at  that  time,  'fhe  reclamation  measures  provided  in  the  Decommissioning 
Plan  would  be  developed  to  ensure  protection  of  the  environment  and  public  health  and  safety  and 
to  comply  with  applicable  laws,  ordinances,  regulations,  and  standards. 

In  general,  the  Project  Decommissioning  Plan  would  address; 

• Proposed  decommissioning  and  reclamation  measures  for  the  Project  and  associated 
facilities; 

• Activities  necessary  for  site  restoration/re-vegetation,  if  removal  of  equipment  and  facilities 
is  needed; 

• Procedures  for  reuse,  recycling,  or  disposal  of  facilit)'  components;  collection  and  disposal  of 
hazardous  wastes;  and  use  or  disposal  of  unused  chemicals; 

• Costs  associated  with  the  planned  decommissioning  activities  and  the  source  of  funding  for 
these  activities;  and 

• Conformance  with  applicable  laws,  ordinances,  regulations,  and  standards. 

The  Decommissioning  Plan  woulci  be  developed  in  coordination  with  the  BLM  and  submitted  to 
the  BLM  for  review  and  approval  prior  to  final  closure  of  the  facility. 

Red  Bluff  Substation 

Before  decommissioning  the  SCE  facilities  (Red  Bluff  Substation  and  related  elements)  or  within  a 
reasonable  timeframe  following  termination  of  the  BLM  ROW  grant,  SCE  would  prepare  a 
decommissioning  plan  for  BLM  re\dew  and  approval.  The  decommissioning  plan  would  address  the 
following: 

• The  decommissioning  of  SCE  facilities  from  the  permitted  area; 

• Any  requirements  for  habitat  restoration  and  revegetation; 

• Activities  and  procedures  for  proper  disposal  of  materials  associated  with  the  removal  effort 
(if  required);  and 

• Compliance  with  applicable  laws,  regulations,  and  policies. 

Temporary  Reclamation  of  Disturbed  Areas 

After  closure,  measures  would  be  taken  to  stabihze  disturbed  areas  once  equipment  and  structures 
are  decommissioned  and  removed  from  the  Project  locations.  These  measures  would  be  outlined 
fuUy  in  the  Decommissioning  Plan.  When  Project  structures  are  removed  upon  facility  closure,  the 
resulting  disturbed  soil  would  be  stabilized  using  standard  erosion  control  BMPs  (e.g.,  use  of  mulch, 
fiber  roUs,  silt  fences,  reseeding,  etc.,  as  applicable)  until  final  reclamation  measures  may  be 
implemented.  Only  a small  portion  of  the  Solar  Farm  site  contains  structures  that  would  be  in  direct 
contact  with  the  ground  and  thus  would  create  surface  disturbance  during  removal;  these  include 
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access  roads,  the  ()&M  facility,  the  Visitors  Center,  septic  system  and  leach  field,  and  associated 
parking  areas.  Removal  of  the  solar  arrays  would  create  minimal  ground  disturbance  due  to  the  small 
footprint  of  their  pile  foundation  design.  Final  reclamation  measures  would  be  implemented  as  soon 
as  practicable  after  facility  closure. 

Removal  of  Power  Generation  and  Substation  Facilities 

The  PCSs,  PV  combing  switchgear  cabinets,  a Gen-Tie  Line,  the  On-Site  Substation,  and  the  Red 
Bluff  Substation  would  be  de-energi2ed,  decommissioned,  dismanded,  and  removed  in  accordance 
with  all  federal,  state,  and  local  regulator}'  requirements.  Where  feasible.  Project  components  would 
be  recycled  or  reused.  PV  modules  would  be  recycled  at  an  off-site  recycling  facility,  in  accordance 
with  local,  state,  and  federal  regulations. 

Performance  and  Reclamation  Bond 

If  the  Project  is  approved,  am'  ROW  authorisations  would  include  a required  ‘Veiiomiance  and  ^claniation’  bond  to 
ensure  con/pliance  with  the  tewis  and  conditions  of  the  ROJV'  authorisation,  consistent  ivitb  the  requirements  of 
43  CFR  2805. 12(g).  The  'Veifonnance  and  REclamation”  bond  would  consist  of  three  components.  The  first  component 
would  be  ha7ardous  materials,  the  second  component  would  be  deconmiissioning  and  removal  of  improvements  and 
facilities,  and  the  third  component  would  address  reclamation,  revegetation,  restoration  and  soil  stahili^tion. 

2.5  Best  Management  Practices  and  Built-in  Mitigation 

This  section  describes  those  features  of  the  Project  that,  when  implemented  as  part  of  Project 
construction  or  operation,  would  reduce  or  eliminate  potential  significant  impacts  of  the  Project.  In 
addition,  as  part  of  the  analysis  for  each  resource  topic  discussed  in  Chapter  4,  Applicant  Measures 
and  Vlitigation  Measures  have  been  identified  to  reduce  impacts.  Applicant  Measures  (AMs)  are 
defined  as  those  proposed  by  Sunlight  or  SCE  as  part  of  the  Project  and  those  measures  required  by 
law,  regulation,  or  policy.  Mitigation  Measures  (IVIMs)  are  additional  measures  required  by  BLM  to 
further  reduce  impacts.  The  specifics  of  these  measures  are  provided  in  each  relevant  environmental 
resource  discussion  in  Chapter  4.  A.  list  of  the  Applicant  Measures  is  provided  in  Table  2.5-1  below,  and  a 
complete  list  of  the  Applicant  Measures  and  Mitigation  Measures  is  provided  in  the  Executive  Sum  man. 

Solar  Farm  and  Gen-Tie  Line 

Stormwater  Pollution  Prevention  Plan 

Sunhght  prepared  a hydrology  study  for  the  Project,  which  includes  a drainage  and  stormwater 
analysis.  The  study  modeled  pre-  and  post-development  stormwater  flows  under  various  conditions, 
up  to  and  including  10-year  and  100-year  floods.  First  Solar  is  preparing  an  SWPPP  for  Project 
construction  and  coordinating  with  the  Colorado  River  Basin  RWQCB  regarding  potential  coverage 
under  the  general  permit  for  Stormwater  Discharges  Associated  with  Construction  Activities,  the 
Construction  General  Permit  (W^ater  Quality  Order  2009-0009-DWQ,  effective  July  1,  2010).  The 
SWTPP  would  identify  structural  and  non-structural  BMPs  to  manage  the  offsite  discharge  of 
stormwater  from  the  Solar  Farm  site.  Structural  BMPs  are  devices  such  as  silt  fences,  de-silting 
basins  or  swales;  non-structural  BMPs  refer  to  operating  practices  on  the  site,  such  as  covering  and 
storing  potential  pollutant  source  materials  in  a manner  that  avoid  discharges  to  the  stormwater 
system.  A Post-Construction  Stormwater  Management  Plan  (i.e.,  a Site  Runoff  Control  Plan 
composed  of  structural  and  non-structural  BMPs)  would  also  be  prepared. 
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Dust  Control  Plan 

Sunlight  will  prepare  a dust  control  plan  incorporating  appropriate  best  practices  for  management  of 
dust  during  construction  activities  for  the  Solar  Farm  site  and  Gen-Tie  Line. 

Hazardous  Materials  Management  Plan 

This  plan  would  be  prepared,  if  necessan%  prior  to  construction  and/or  operations  according  to 
applicable  regulations. 

Geotechnical  Investigation 

Sunlight  will  complete  a geotechnical  investigation  for  the  Gen-Tie  Line  before  final  design  and 
construction  of  the  Project  (one  has  already  been  completed  for  the  Solar  Farm  site). 

Sulfur  Hexafluoride  (SF6)  Management  Plan 

Sunlight  will  prepare  a management  plan,  incorporating  appropriate  best  practices  for  management 
of  SF6,  in  accordance  with  EPA  guidelines. 

Spill  Prevention  Control  and  Countermeasure  Plan 

Sunlight  will  prepare  an  SPCC  Plan  due  to  the  presence  on  the  site  of  oil-containing  transformers. 
Prior  to  Project  operation,  a SPCC  Plan  will  be  prepared  based  on  current  EPA  40  CFR  Part  112 
rule. 

Waste  Management  Plan 

All  construction  and  operational  wastes  produced  at  the  Project  locations  would  be  properly 
collected,  recycled  (if  possible),  treated  (if  necessary),  and  disposed  of  in  an  appropriate  manner  and 
in  full  compliance  with  all  regulator)^  requirements.  Project  wastes  would  include  sanitary 
wastewater,  nonha2ardous  waste,  and  potentially  small  quantities  of  hazardous  waste,  primarily 
liquid.  Domestic  waste  streams  such  as  showers  and  toilets  would  be  treated  using  a septic  tank  and 
leach  field.  Hea\"y  solids  would  settle  to  the  bottom  of  the  septic  tank  to  undergo  anaerobic 
decomposition  and  slight  compaction,  and  will  be  removed,  as  necessary.  Liquid  effluent  from  the 
septic  tanks  will  be  distributed  to  a leach  field.  It  is  expected  that  the  leach  field  will  satisfy  the  needs 
of  the  DSSF  for  its  entire  ser\tice  life.  The  leach  field  would  be  constructed  of  open  tile  drains  laid  in 
trenches  filled  with  gravel  or  crushed  stone.  The  trenches  permit  downward  percolation  or  upward 
evaporation  and  transpiration. 

Biological  Resources  Plans 

The  following  biological  resources  management  plans  are  being  prepared  for  the  Project.  Drafts  of 
these  plans  are  provided  in  Appendix  FI. 

Avian  and  Bat  Protection  Plan 

The  Avian  and  Bat  Protection  Plan  (ABPP)  is  intended  to  reduce  the  potential  risks  for  avian  and 
bat  mortality  caused  by  actions  performed  by  Sunlight  in  construction  and  operation  of  the  Solar 
Farm  and  Gen-Tie  Line;  and  by  SCE  in  construction  and  operation  of  its  Project  components  (Red 
Bluff  Substation  and  associated  access  road,  distribution  line  and  telecommunications  site). 
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This  plan  is  modeled  on  the  recommendations  of  the  L'.S.  Ihsh  and  W'ildlife  Service  (USl'WS  or 
Service)  in  its  hiterini  Guidelines  for  the  Development  of  a Project  Specific  /Irian  and  Bat  Protection  Plan  for 
Wind  Enerp)^  Facilities.  Although  this  document  is  applicable  to  wind  energy,  rather  than  solar  energy, 
projects,  USFW'S  recommends  that  this  template  be  used,  to  the  extent  appropriate,  for  solar 
projects.  This  plan  also  follows  the  Avian  and  Bat  Protection  Plan  Cjuidelines  developed  jointly  by 
Edison  Electric  Institute’s  Avian  Power  line  Interaction  Committee  (1994,  2006)  and  the  USb’WS 
(2000,  2003,  2010).  Additionally,  the  ABPP  is  consistent  with  applicable  federal  and  state  regulations 
established  by  the  BLM  and  other  regulator)'  agencies  such  as  the  No/fhern  and  Eastern  Colorado  Dese/f 
Coordinated Sianagement  Plan  (NECC)  Plan,  BLM  and  CDEG  2002). 

Common  Raven  Management  Plan 

The  primar)'  objective  of  this  Raven  Management  Plan  is  to  protect  the  juvenile  and  hatchling  desert 
tortoises  from  predation  by  common  ravens.  Thev  would  be  protected  by  eliminating  or  minimizing 
all  aspects  of  human  impact  that  attract  ravens  (garbage,  surface  water,  animal  and  plant  waste 
materials,  percliing  sites,  nesting  sites,  and  roosting  sites). 

The  secondan'  objective  is  to  avoid  lethal  removal  of  ravens  by  installing  passive  bird  deterrents. 
The  final  objective  of  this  plan  is  to  comply  with  the  regional  management  actions  of  the  agencies 
cooperating  in  the  effort  to  promote  tortoise  recover)'  pursuant  to  the  Final  Environmental  Assessment 
to  h?iplement  a Desert  Tortoise  Kecovei~y  Plan  Task:  Deduce  Common  Raven  Predation  on  the  Desert  Tortoise 
(USFWS  2008a). 

Habitat  Compensation  Plan 

The  Applicant  will  compensate  for  impacts  identified  to  sensitive  biological  resources  either  by 
acquiring  mitigation  land  or  consert'ation  easements  in  areas  accepted  and  approved  by  the  relevant 
agencies,  or  by  providing  funding  for  land  acquisition,  endowment,  restoration,  and  management 
actions  under  one  of  several  programs,  including  the  recently  approved  mitigation  program  created 
by  California  Senate  Bill  34  (SB  34).  The  precise  details  of  the  mitigation  will  be  established  in  the 
BLM  Right  of  Way  Grant,  LISEWS  Biological  Opinion,  and  CDEG  2080.1  Consistency 
Determination. 

Desert  Tortoise  Translocation  Plan 

The  desert  tortoise  {Gopherus  agassipii)  is  a federally  and  state-listed  threatened  species  known  to 
inhabit  the  Proposed  Action  location  and  immediately  surrounding  areas.  The  purpose  of  the  Desert 
Tortoise  Translocation  Plan  is  to  describe  the  translocation  effort  for  the  Proposed  Action.  The  goals  of 
the  plan  are  to  (1)  translocate  desert  tortoises  from  the  Solar  Earm  site  and  Substation  to  identified 
recipient  sites;  (2)  minimize  take  of  desert  tortoises  from  Project  activities;  and  (3)  assess  the 
effectiveness  of  the  translocation  effort  through  a long-term  monitoring  program. 

Integrated  Weed  Management  Plan 

Sunlight  is  currently  in  the  process  of  developing  a plan  for  vegetation  management  at  the  Solar 
Earm  site.  Several  different  options  for  revegetating  the  site  after  construction  are  being  considered. 
Sunlight  is  coordinating  with  the  BLM,  USEWS,  CDEG,  Riverside  County,  and  the  California 
Native  Plant  Society  to  determine  the  best  methods  and  species  to  employ  in  the  revegetation  plan. 
An  Integrated  Weed  Management  Plan  will  be  developed  and  implemented  to  control  invasive 
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exotdc  weeds  and  will  comply  with  existing  Bl.M  plans  and  permits  including  the  \''egetation  Treatments 
Vsing  Herbicides  (2007)  and  Hegetation  Treatment  Tina! EIS  (2007). 

Health  and  Safety  Plan 

The  DSSF  would  follow  OSH  A and  CalOSHA  requirements  in  its  construction  and  operating 
activities.  A safeU'  and  compliance  director  would  be  assigned  to  the  DSSF  to  ensure  that  safety  is 
given  the  highest  priority.  A site-specific  Health  and  Safety  Plan  would  be  developed  prior  to 
construction,  identifying  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  every  employee  with  respect  to  safety'  on 
the  DSSF.  The  Plan  would  be  kept  on-site  at  all  times. 

Environmental  Inspection  and  Compliance  Monitoring  Plan 

Sunlight  will  develop  an  Environmental  Inspection  and  Compliance  Alonitoring  program  and  plan 
for  the  DSSF,  covering  both  construction  and  operation.  A qualified  individual  would  be  designated 
to  ser\'e  as  the  DSSF’s  Environmental  Manager.  The  Environmental  Manager  would  be  responsible 
for  development  and  implementation  of  the  DSSF’s  compliance  program.  They  would  be 
responsible  for  communicadon  and  coordination  with  the  applicable  regulator}'  agencies  and 
ensuring  compliance  with  the  various  conditions  and  requirements  of  the  full  range  of  Project 
permits  and  approvals.  The  Environmental  Manager  would  be  responsible  for  the  necessar}^  record 
keeping  and  reporting  required  by  DSSF  permits.  They  would  ensure  that  all  applicable  plans  are  up- 
to-date  (e.g.,  DSSF  spec  Plan).  The  Environmental  Manager’s  role  would  include  advising  Project 
management  of  actual  and  potential  compliance/non-compliance  issues  and  for  ensuring  that 
Project  planning  takes  appropriate  account  of  compliance  issues  in  advance. 

Cultural  Resources  Monitoring  and  Mitigation  Plan 

A cultural  resources  monitoring  and  mitigation  plan  would  be  developed  prior  to  construction  that 
would  identify  areas  to  be  monitored  during  construction  by  a qualified  archaeologist.  A discovert^ 
plan  would  be  included  in  the  monitoring  and  mitigation  plan  that  describes  procedures  to  be 
followed  in  the  event  that  subsurface  archaeological  materials  are  encountered  during  construction. 
The  monitoring  and  mitigation  plan  would  also  include  provisions  for  the  education  of  construction 
workers  about  the  importance  of  preserving  significant  cultural  properties,  and  a process  would  be 
established  for  the  workers  to  report  and  protect  suspected  discoveries.  Curation  of  recovered 
archaeological  materials  would  be  arranged  with  an  accredited  curation  facility'. 

Paleontological  Resources  Monitoring  and  Mitigation  Plan 

A paleontological  resources  monitoring  and  mitigation  plan  would  be  developed  prior  to 
construction  that  identifies  areas  to  be  monitored  during  construction  by  a qualified  paleontological 
professional.  The  plan  would  include  measures  to  be  followed  in  the  event  that  fossil  materials  are 
encountered  during  construction.  The  plan  would  include  worker  awareness  training  to  ensure  that 
the  construction  personnel  understand  requirements  and  procedures  to  be  followed  in  the  event  of 
suspected  fossil  discoveries.  Curation  of  recovered  fossils  will  be  arranged  with  an  appropriate 
curation  facility'. 

Fire  Protection  during  Construction 

The  Applicant  would  have  a Project  fire  prevention  plan  in  place  during  construction.  Tltis  plan 
would  comply  with  applicable  Riverside  County'  regulations  and  would  be  coordinated  with  the  local 
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Hre  Department  in  the  Chuckwalla  X'alley  at  Tamarisk  Park.  During  construction,  tlie  following 
steps  would  be  taken  to  identify  and  control  fires  and  similar  emergencies: 

• A network  of  access  roads  would  be  constructed  for  adequate  fire  control  and  emergency 
\'ehicle  access  to  the  construction  areas. 

• Electrical  equipment  that  is  part  of  the  DSSE’  would  only  be  cnergiiced  after  the  necessary 
inspection  and  approval,  so  there  is  minimal  risk  of  any  electrical  fire  during  construction. 

• Project  staff  would  monitor  fire  risks  during  construction  and  operation  to  ensure  that 
prompt  measures  are  taken  to  mitigate  identified  risks.  The  Applicant’s  staff  vehicles  would 
be  ecpipped  with  fire  extinguishers. 

• Transformers  located  on  site  would  be  ecjuipped  with  non-toxic,  mineral-oil-based  coolant 
that  is  non-flammable,  biodegradable  and  contains  no  polychlorinated  biphenyls  or  other 
toxic  compounds. 

• Nonnative  species  would  be  managed  per  a Weed  Management  Plan  prepared  for  the 
Project  locations. 

Red  Bluff  Substation 

Geotechnical  Study 

Before  the  start  of  construction,  SCE  would  prepare  a geotechnical  stuciy  of  the  Substation  site  and 
associated  elements  that  would  include  an  evaluation  of  the  depth  to  the  water  table,  evidence  of 
faulting,  liquefaction  potenfial,  physical  properties  of  subsurface  soils,  soil  resistivity,  slope  stability, 
and  the  presence  of  hazardous  materials. 

Hazardous  Materials  and  Waste  Management 

Construction  of  the  Red  Bluff  Substation  and  related  elements  would  require  the  limited  use  of 
hazardous  materials,  such  as  fuels,  lubricants,  and  cleaning  solvents.  All  hazardous  materials  would 
be  stored,  handled  and  used  in  accordance  with  applicable  regulations. 

The  SWiTPP  prepared  for  the  Red  Bluff  Substation  Project  would  provide  the  locations  for  storage 
of  hazardous  materials  during  construction,  as  well  as  protective  measures,  notifications,  and 
cleanup  requirements  for  any  incidental  spills  or  other  potential  releases  of  hazardous  materials. 

Construction  of  the  Red  Bluff  Substation  Project  would  result  in  the  generation  of  various  waste 
materials  that  can  be  recycled  and  salvaged.  Waste  items  and  materials  would  be  collected  by 
construction  crews  and  separated  into  roll-off  boxes  at  the  materials  staging  area.  AH  waste  materials 
that  are  not  recycled  would  be  categorized  by  SCE  in  order  to  ensure  appropriate  final  disposal. 
Nonhazardous  waste  would  be  transported  to  local  authorized  waste  management  facilities. 

Dust  Control  Plan 

SCE  will  prepare  a dust  control  plan  incorporating  best  practices  for  controlling  dust  during 
construction  of  the  Red  Bluff  Substation. 

Health  and  Safety  Plan 

Before  construction,  SCE  wlU  implement  a plan  including  a worker  safety  and  environmental 
training  program. 
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Environmental  Monitoring  Plan 

An  environmental  inspection  and  monitoring  plan  for  construction  of  the  Red  Bluff  Substation  will 
be  developed  and  implemented.  The  plan  will  include  a cultural  resources  and  biological  resources 
mitigation  monitoring  plan  including  a Workers  Environmental  Awareness  Program. 

Post-Construction  Cleanup 

Any  damage  to  existing  roads  as  a result  of  construction  would  be  repaired  once  construction  is 
complete,  in  accordance  with  local  agency  requirements. 

Following  completion  of  construction  activities,  SCE  would  also  restore  all  areas  that  were  temporarily 
disturbed  by  construction  of  the  Red  Bluff  Substation  Project  to  as  close  to  preconstruction 
conditions  as  possible,  or,  where  applicable,  to  the  conditions  agreed  on  between  the  landowner  (or 
land  manager)  and  SCE.  In  addition,  all  construction  materials  and  debris  would  be  removed  from  the 
area  and  recycled  or  properly  disposed  of  off-site  at  local  authorized  waste  management  facilities.  SCE 
would  conduct  a final  inspection  to  ensure  that  cleanup  was  successfully  completed. 

2.6  Alternatives  Considered  but  Eliminated  from  Further  Analysis 

An  integral  pa)i  of  the  search  for  a suitable  site  included  an  evaluation  bv  Sunlight  of  the  availability  of  electric 
transmission  capacity  throughout  SCE’s  ser\dce  territoty.  California’s  transmission  grid  system  poses 
a number  of  challenges  to  the  interconnection  of  a power  plant.  Many  potential  locations  for  the 
interconnection  of  a power  plant  would  require  lengthy  and  expensive  system  upgrades  in  order  to 
integrate  the  new  capacity  into  the  transmission  system.  By  contrast,  SCE’s  Devers-Palo  Verde 
transmission  line  provides  a unique  opportunity  to  interconnect  the  Project  at  a point  on  the  system 
with  available  electric  transmission  capacity.  The  Devers-Palo  Verde  line  runs  from  the  Devers 
Substation  located  near  Desert  Plot  Springs  in  Riverside  County,  through  the  Coachella  Valley  and 
along  the  1-10  corridor  through  the  Chuckwalla  Basin,  and  eventually  into  the  Palo  Verde  Substation 
in  La  Paz  Count\y  Arizona. 

Several  factors,  including  incompatible  uses  on  public  land  and  highly  subdivided  private  land, 
eliminated  the  western  end  ol  the  Devers-Palo  Verde  line  from  consideration  for  the  Project.  Much 
of  the  area  near  the  Devers  end  of  the  transmission  line  has  already  been  developed  with  wind 
farms.  The  land  along  Devers-Palo  Verde  line  between  Desert  Hot  Springs  and  Coachella  is 
composed  of  multiple,  densely  populated  cities  and  productive  agricultural  land,  and  is  divided  into 
relatively  small  parcels.  Land  in  that  region  is  thus  more  expensive  and  poses  challenges  for 
assembling  a contiguous  site  large  enough  for  a cost-effective  interconnection  to  the  transmission 
line.  Within  the  Coachella  Valley  itself,  many  of  the  properties  are  subject  to  agricultural 
conserv^ation  contracts  under  the  Williamson  Act,  preventing  solar  development  on  those  parcels. 
Together,  these  factors  eliminated  the  Devers-Coachella  Valley  portion  of  the  transmission  line. 

From  the  Coachella  Valley  east  along  the  Devers-Palo  Verde  line  to  the  Chuckwalla  Valley,  the  I-IO 
corridor  is  characterized  by  steep  terrain  unsuitable  for  solar  development  and  interrupted  by 
scattered  private  parcels.  As  a result,  the  Coachella  Valley  to  Chuckwalla  Valley  portion  of  the 
Devers-Palo  Verde  line  was  not  considered  appropriate  for  the  proposed  Project. 

From  the  Chuckwalla  Valley  east  toward  Blythe  along  the  I-IO  corridor,  most  of  the  miencumbered 
BLM  land  is  subject  to  first-in-time  applications  by  other  solar  projects  for  rights  of  way,  which 
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would  take  prioriU'  over  the  proposed  Project.  There  is  very  little  private  land  available,  with  the 
exception  of  the  private  parcels  excluded  from  further  consideration  because  the)’  are  contained 
within  the  Palen  Dry  Lake,  which  is  a unitjue  environmental  feature  that  is  unsuitable  for 
development,  in  part  due  to  flood  hazard.  The  agricultural  communit\'  around  Bl\the  is  almost 
entirelv  active  farming  land,  highlv  subdivided  and  largely  subject  to  conservation  contracts  under 
the  W illiamson  Act,  rendering  much  of  it  unavailable  for  renewable  energy  development.  Much  of 
the  remainder  of  the  land  area  between  the  Chuckwalla  \'alle\’  and  Blythe  is  within  Desert  Tortoise 
Critical  Habitat  or  Areas  of  Cridcal  linvironmental  Concern.  One  alternative  near  Blythe  on  BLM- 
administered  land  was  eliminated  from  further  consideration,  for  reasons  described  below. 

Alternatives  not  carried  forward  did  not  meet  one  or  more  of  the  criteria  identified  above.  I'liev  'mchide 
alternative  solar  field  layouts  at  the  proposed  site,  other  locations  on  private  land,  other  /ocations  on  BIAI- 
adn/inistered  land,  alteniative  generating  technologies,  alternative  transmission  and  interconnection  locations,  and 
nndeiwonnd  gen-tie  lines. 

2.6.1  Alternative  Layouts  in  Solar  Farm  Study  Area 

Several  addidonal  alternadves  were  considered  for  sidng  of  the  Solar  Ikirm  site  and  the  Gen-Tie 
Lines  within  the  Solar  Farm  Study  Area.  The  alternadves  described  below  were  not  carried  forward 
for  analvsis. 

Alternative  Layout  within  Project  Study  Area  (Solar  Farm  Layout  A) 

An  addidonal  Solar  Farm  lat’out  was  considered  within  the  Project  Study  Area  (SF-A).  SF-A  is  in  the 
same  general  locadon  as  SF-B,  though  the  boundaries  of  the  site  are  slightly  different.  SF-A 
encompasses  approximately  4,186  acres,  located  entirely  on  BLM  land.  Elevadon  at  SF-A  varies 
from  approximately  619  to  880  feet  above  mean  sea  level.  The  primar)'  difference  is  in  the  site’s 
northwest  boundarry  wliich  pushes  farther  into  occupied  desert  tortoise  habitat  and  areas  of  higher 
concentradons  of  foxtail  cactus.  The  northwestern  pordon  of  the  site  also  contains  higher 
concentradons  of  burrowing  owl.  WTaereas  the  footprint  of  SF-B  is  esdmated  to  contain 
approximately  10  to  14  live  tortoises,  the  footprint  of  SF-A  is  esdmated  to  contain  approximately  24 
to  32  Live  tortoises.  Wdthin  the  footprint  of  SF-A,  18  individual  foxtail  cacd  were  found,  whereas 
witliin  SF-B,  3 were  found,  and  for  SF-C,  only  1 was  found. 

Conclusion.  Since  tliis  layout  did  not  provide  any  advantage  over  SF-B  and  would  result  in  greater 
impacts  to  the  desert  tortoise  and  foxtail  cactus,  it  was  eliminated  from  consideradon. 

Larger  Project  (1,000  MW  Project) 

InidaUy,  Sunlight  applied  to  the  California  Independent  System  Operator  (CAISO)  to  interconnect 
1,000  AIW’s.  This  includes  the  current  SSOAIW’s  proposed  for  the  Project  along  with  addidonal 
applicadon  for  a dSO-MW’  project.  A 1,000-MW'’  project  in  the  Project  Study  Area  would  have  an 
approximately  8,000-acre  footprint  and  would  require  land  on  the  east  side  of  Pinto  Wash  and  to  the 
north  of  the  existing  Solar  Farm  alternatives.  SF-B  and  SF-C. 

Pinto  Wash  is  a large  central  drainage  east  of  the  Solar  Farm  site  that  may  provide  a movement 
corridor  for  numerous  large  mammal  species.  In  addidon,  the  eastern  pordon  of  the  Solar  Farm 
Study  Area  (east  of  Pinto  Wash)  supports  pockets  of  Sonoran  desert  scrub  on  aeolian  sand  deposits 
that  have  been  stabilized  by  shrub  and  herbaceous  vegetadon.  Approximately  20  acres  of  aedve  sand 
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dune  deposits,  which  are  relatively  barren  expanses  of  moving  sand  and  do  not  support  extensive 
stabilizing  vegetation,  are  located  approximately  1 mile  east  cjf  the  Solar  Farm  alternatives.  These 
dunes  are  located  at  the  base  of  the  southwest-facing  bajada  below  the  Coxcomb  Mountains.  The 
20  acres  of  stabilized  and  active  sand  dunes  east  of  Pinto  Wash  are  suitable  habitat  for  Mojave 
fringe-toed  lizard  a>id  several  special-status  species.  The  Study  Area  for  the  proposed  Sunlight  and  SCE 
components,  all  located  west  of  Pinto  Wash,  do  not  support  aeolian  sand  deposits  and  therefore  are 
not  expected  to  support  these  species. 

Ibe  area  to  the  north  of  the  Solar  Farw  site  suppoiis  habitats  and  features  that  have  been  demonstrated  to  support  higher 
densities  of  dese if  toiioise  in  the  Project  region.  Sun'evs  of  this  area  conducted  in  2008  determined  that  the  area  north  of 
S'F-B  and  SF-C  supports  hwher  numbers  of  deseti  tortoises  and  binroiving  oivls  than  SF-B  and  SF-C,  and  at  least  one 
Imye  population  of  foxtail  cactus.  The  area  north  of  the  Solar  Fann  site  supports  a number  of  deep  washes  with  steep 
banks  that  support  diy  desert  jvash  woodlands  and  n/av  provide  movement  corridors  for  large  ?nanmial  species. 

Conclusion.  Based  on  the  environmental  constraints  identified  above,  the  siting  of  a solar  fam  in  the  area 
to  the  east  and  north  of  proposed  SF-B  and  SF-C  would  have  greater  environmental  impacts  than  the 
proposed  action  alternatives  without  any  technoloyical  advantages  and  is  therefore  not  an  appropriate  location  for 
siting  a lam-scale  solar  energy  development  project.  For  this  reason,  this  alternative  was  not  considered  for 
further  analysis. 

Direct  Desert  Tortoise  Avoidance  Alternative 

The  Applicant  considered  a 550-MW'  alternative  that  avoided  all  active  tortoise  sign,  including  live 
tortoise  and  active  burrows  found  within  the  area  of  the  Solar  Farm  Study  Area.  This  alternative  also 
avoided  Pinto  Wash,  the  area  east  of  Pinto  Wash  and  the  possible  Bighorn  Sheep  Corridor  located 
north  of  the  aqueduct  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  Solar  Farm  Study  Area.  This  alternative 
required  a portion  of  the  Project  arrays  to  be  located  in  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  Solar  Farm 
Study  Area. 

During  the  biological  surveys  conducted  for  the  Project  Study  Area,  no  active  tortoise  sign  was 
found  in  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  Solar  Farm  Study  Area;  however,  just  above  this 
southwestern  area  the  Applicant  found  the  highest  concentration  of  desert  tortoise  witliin  the  Solar 
Farm  Study  Area.  The  southwestern  portion  of  the  Solar  Farm  Study  Area  is  located  just  to  the 
north  of  the  Chuckwalla  DWMA.  Siting  of  Project  arrays  within  this  area  would  effectively  eliminate 
the  majority  of  the  wildlife  corridor  beUveen  the  DWMA  and  the  area  of  the  highest  concentration 
of  desert  tortoise  within  the  Solar  Farm  Study  Area. 

Conclusion.  This  alternative  was  determined  to  have  greater  environmental  impact  than  the  currently 
proposed  project  alternatives  without  any  technological  advantages  due  to  the  effective  eUimination  of  the 
wildlife  corridor.  In  coordination  with  BlFAFs  partner  agencies.  CDFG  and  USFIFS,  the  imbacts  to  the  wildlife 
conidor  were  considered  to  be  detnmental.  Therefore,  tliis  alternative  was  not  carried  forward. 

2.6.2  Privately  Owned  Land 

Private  lands  were  considered  for  siting  the  Solar  Farm  as  well  as  BLM-administered  lands  (see  below). 
The  BLAI  does  not  typically  analyse  a non-federal  application  on  public  lands  because  such  an  alteniative  does  not 
respond  to  the  BLM’spinpose  and  need  to  consider  an  application  for  the  authorised  use  of  public  lands  for  renewable 
energy  development.  However,  the  use  of  private  lands  was  identified  during  scoping.  The  BLM,  to  inform 
the  analysis,  considered  them  but  did  not  analyze  them  in  detail. 
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Private  Land  within  the  Chuckwalla  Valley 

Within  the  Chuckwalla  \'alley,  three  potential  sites  on  private  land  were  eliminated  from  further 
consideration.  The  first  site,  Desert  Center  West,  is  approximately  4 miles  west  of  the  town  of 
Desert  Center.  This  site  consists  of  approximateh'  44  semi-contiguous  parcels  totaling  approximately 
4,000  acres  and  owned  bv  approximately  36  separate  owners.  The  average  size  of  the  parcels  is 
approximately  160  acres.  The  Desert  Center  West  site  is  not  under  cultivation  and  is  tlesignated  as 
Desert  Tortoise  Critical  Habitat,  so  would  likely  have  environmental  impacts  similar  to  or  greater 
than  those  of  the  Project  Study  Area.  While  the  Desert  Center  West  site  is  near  the  western  Red 
Bluff  Substation  alternative,  existimi;  transmission  lines  that  cross  the  site  iurther  decrease  the 
acreage  available  for  solar  development.  The  total  site  area  available  would  be  less  than  half  ot  the 
area  necessary  for  the  proposed  Project.  Developing  a portion  of  the  Project  here  and  a portion  at 
another  site  would  //of  reduce  environmental  impacU  and  //'o/ild  decrease  the  Project’s  feasibility  by 
duplicating  transmission  lines  and  interconnection  facilities. 

The  second  private  site  eliminated  from  further  consideration.  Desert  Center  Central,  lies  southeast 
of  the  Project  Study  Area,  3.5  miles  northeast  from  the  town  of  Desert  Center,  and  is  composed  of 
mosdy  disturbed  agricultural  land.  This  site  is  transected  by  an  existing  SCE  161kV  transmission 
line.  Some  of  the  land  is  subject  to  conservation  contract  under  the  W'illiamson  Act,  preventing 
current  solar  development  on  those  parcels.  The  site  is  also  part  of  a sand  transport  corridor,  making 
it  less  suitable  for  development.  Additionally,  the  site  contains  approximately  464  different  parcels, 
owned  by  approximatelv  228  owners.  The  average  parcel  size  is  approximately  25  acres.  Due  to  the 
small  parcels  and  scattered  ownership,  it  would  be  difficult  and  expensive,  if  not  impossible,  to 
acquire  sufficient  contiguous  acreage  at  Desert  Center  Central  for  the  Project,  so  it  was  eliminated 
from  consideration. 

The  third  private  site  eliminated  from  further  consideration  is  Desert  Center  East,  located  7.5  miles 
east  of  the  town  of  Desert  Center.  Tliis  site  consists  of  14  parcels  totaling  approximately  1,800  acres. 
The  average  parcel  size  is  approximately  160  acres.  Although  largely  consisting  of  disturbed  land,  the 
total  area  available  would  be  less  than  half  of  the  area  necessarv’^  for  the  Project.  Developing  a 
portion  of  the  Project  here  and  a portion  at  another  site  would  not  /'educe  environmental  impactj_and 
would  reduce  Project  feasibility  by  duplicating  transmission  lines  and  interconnection  facilities. 
Accordingly,  this  site  was  eliminated  from  further  consideration. 

Conclusion.  Fo/’  all  time  p/ivate  sites  conside/~ed,  they  we/"e  eliminated  because  they  do  not  meet  P/vject  objectives, 
the  pu/tose  and  need fo/'-  the  P/v/ect,  o/-  are  othe/ivise  not  /•easonable  alte/Jiatives  (as  desc/ibed  above).  The/rfo/v,  they 
a/~e  not  analy/^d  infu/ihe/'  detail. 

Contaminated  Sites  near  the  Devers-Palo  Verde  Corridor 

In  response  to  EPA’s  scoping  comments  for  the  proposed  Project,  sites  we/~e  conside/-ed  as  identified  by 
the  EPA  in  its  Renewable  Energy  Interactive  Mapping  Tool  as  contaminated  and  potentially 
contaminated  Renewable  Energy  Sites  for  PV  Utility  Solar  facilities.  There  were  only  two  sites  in  the 
general  region  of  the  Devers-Palo  Verde  line.  A 43-acre  site  identified  as  “Square  D Company”  is 
located  in  Beaumont,  CA  approximately  20  miles  west  of  the  Devers  Substation.  A second  35-acre 
site,  “Woten  Aviation  Services  Inc.,”  is  located  seven  miles  southwest  of  Blythe,  CA,  and  5 to 
10  miles  from  the  proposed  Midpoint  Substation.  Both  sites  are  part  of  the  Resource  Consert^ation 
and  Recovery  Act  (RCRA)  program.  However,  due  to  their  small  size,  they  would  not  come  close  to 
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meetnw  the  energy  production  oi  the  Proposed  yiction  and  would  require  multiple  additional  projects  to  be 
constructed  in  order  to  achieve  an  amount  of  renewable  energy  generation  equivalent  to  the 
proposed  Project,  multiplying  the  impacts  of  developing  interconnection  facilities  for  the  equivalent 
generating  capacity. 

Conclusion.  The  use  of  contaminated  sites  for  the  proposed  Project  was  eliminated frofn  consideration  because  it  does 
not  meet  Proiect  objectives,  the  pmpose  and  need  for  the  Project,  or  is  otheninse  not  a reasonable  alternative  (as 
desaihed  above).  Therefore,  it  is  not  anah7ed  in  fiuiher  detail. 

2.6.3  Alternative  BLM-Administered  Land 

Much  of  the  BLM-administered  land  in  the  areas  with  the  highest  solar  energ)^  production  potential 
IS  precluded  from  development  by  special  designations  such  as  ACEC,  DWMA,  wilderness,  etc. 
Many  potentially  suitable  areas  outside  these  designated  areas  are  precluded  because  they  are  in  use 
or  are  proposed  for  other  energ}'  projects  (primarily  solar). 

As  described  above,  most  BLM-administered  land  along  the  I- 10  corridor  was  eliminated  from 
consideration.  An  alternative  site  was  considered  on  BLM-administered  land  to  the  southwest  of 
Blythe,  known  as  the  Quartzite  site.  However,  the  cost  of  interconnecting  a project  the  size  of 
Desert  Sunlight  to  the  Devers-Palo  Verde  line  from  Quartzite  would  have  been  almost  $75  million 
more  than  the  cost  of  interconnecting  from  the  Project  Study  Area.  A smaller  project  is  being 
considered  in  that  area.  As  a result,  the  Quartzite  site  (as  previously  proposed)  was  eliminated  from 
further  consideration  as  an  alternative  to  the  DSSF  Project. 

Moving  the  interconnection  point  to  a different  location  would  also  require  a new  interconnection 
application,  which  would  re-start  the  CAISO  interconnection  process  and  would  delay  the  project 
tor  several  years. 

Conclusion.  The  use  of  alternative  BlJ\4-adm)n'stered  land  was  ehwiuated  from  consideration  because  it  does  not 
meet  Project  objectives,  the  piatose  and  need  for  the  Project,  or  is  othenvise  not  a reasonable  alternative  {as  described 
above).  Therefore,  it  is  not  anah7ed  in  finiher  detail. 

2.6.4  Alternate  Non-Renewable  Power  Generating  Technologies 

Nonrenewable  generation  technologies  that  require  use  of  natural  gas,  coal,  or  nuclear  energy  were 
considered  as  potential  alternatives  to  the  proposed  Project.  BUM  typicalh  does  not  anah^e  an  alternative  for  a 
different  technolon<  when  a ROIP'  application  is  submitted  for  a specific  technolo^  because  such  an  application  does 
not  respond  to  the  BLAl  k pintose  and  need  to  consider  an  application  for  the  authons^ed  use  of  public  lands  for  a 
specific  renewable  enerp)i  technology.  In  addition,  these  projects  would  not  achieve  a key  objective:  to  construct 
and  operate  a generation  facility  that  would  contribute  approximately  1,000,000  megawatt  hours 
(TvDCda)  of  clean,  renewable  solar  energ}^  per  year  to  the  State  of  California‘s  renewable  energy  goals. 

Conclusion.  Alternative  methods  of  generating  or  con  sewing  electricity  are  eliminated  from  detailed  discussion 
because  they  would  be  too  mat  a depaiinre  from  the  application  to  be  considered  a modification  of  the  Applicant’s 
proposal  and  so  are  ineffective  under  NEPA.  These  alternative  methods  would  not  respond  to  the  BU\i’s pmpose 
and  need  for  the  Proposed  Action,  which  is  to  respond  to  Sunlight’s  application  for  a ROW  grant  to  construct, 
operate,  and  decommission  a solar  photovoltaic  facility  on  public  lands  in  compliance  with  FJ  .PMA,  BU\1  ROW' 
regulations,  and  other  federal  applicable  laws.  A.dditionalh,  none  of  these  aJteniative  methods  of  generating  electricity  is 
within  the  Applicant’s  area  of  expertise:  therefore,  it  would  not  likely  be  technically  or  economically  feasible  for  the 
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Applicant  to  implemeut  them.  Moreover,  the  pcm/itti up  oj  new  luiclear  facilities  in  Califoniia  is  cmrenth  i/kpaL  so 
this  technology  also  is  eH/ninated  as  infeasible. 

2.6.5  Concentrating  Solar  Power  Technologies 

The  use  of  alternative  concentrating  solar  generation  technologies  was  evaluated  as  potential 
alternatives  to  the  proposed  Project.  Although  the  alternative  solar  generation  technologies  would 
achieve  most  of  the  project  objectives,  each  would  have  different  environmental  or  feasibility 
concerns.  In  particular,  these  technologies  would  recjuire  similar  amounts  of  land  as  the  Project, 
resulting  in  similar  impacts  on  biological  and  cultural  resources,  and  land  use,  and  potentially  greater 
impacts  on  water  use  and  visual  impacts  because  of  towers  or  other  structural  features  that  would  be 
much  more  visible  than  those  for  a P\'  project. 

Conclusion.  Alternative  renewable  technologies,  including  concentrating  solar  poiver  technologies,  were  elin/inated 
from  detailed  discussion  because  they  are  ineffective.  In  other  ivords,  they  ivonld  not  respond  to  the  B1  AI’s p///pose  and 
need  for  the  Proposed  Action,  nineb  is  to  respond  to  Sunlight's  application  for  a KOU"  prant  to  construct,  operate, 
and  decommission  a solar  photovoltaic  facUih'  on  public  lands  in  compliance  irith  FlJWL'l,  BIAI  ROIl''  repnlatio)is, 
and  other  federal  applicable  lairs.  In  addition,  this  technology  is  not  nithin  the  Applicant's  area  of  expertise . and  so 
may  not  he  technically  or  economicalh  feasible  for  them  to  implement. 

2.6.6  Wind  Energy 

W'ind  carries  kinetic  energy  that  can  be  utilized  to  spin  the  blades  of  a wind  turbine  rotor  and  an 
electrical  generator,  which  then  feed  alternating  current  (AC)  into  the  utility  grid.  Most  state-of-the- 
art  wind  turbines  operating  today  convert  35  to  40%  of  the  wind‘s  kinetic  energy  into  electricity.  A 
single  1.5-AfW  turbine  operating  at  a 40%  capacity  factor  generates  2,100  MWh  annually.  Wind 
turbines  currently  being  manufactured  have  power  ratings  ranging  from  250  watts  to  5 MW,  and 
units  larger  than  7 MW  in  capacity  are  now  under  development  (AVOEA  2008).  The  average  capacity 
of  wind  turbines  installed  in  the  United  States  in  2007  was  1.65  M\X^  (EERE  2008).  The  technology 
is  \vell  developed  and  can  be  used  to  generate  significant  amounts  of  power.  There  are  now 
approximately  2,490  ATJf  of  wind  being  generated  in  California  (AWEA  2008). 

The  use  of  wind  energy  at  the  Project  locations  may  be  feasible  at  the  scale  of  the  proposed  Project 
but  it  would  not  eliminate  significant  impacts  caused  by  the  Project;  specifically,  there  would  still  be 
impacts  on  biological  and  cultural  resources,  and  visual  effects  would  be  greater  than  with  the 
proposed  Project. 

Conclusion.  Alternative  reneivahk  technologies,  including  wind  energy,  were  eliminated  from  detailed  discussion 
because  they  are  ineffective.  In  other  words,  they  would  not  respond  to  the  BlJ\d’s pinpose  and  need  for  the  Proposed 
Action,  ivhich  is  to  respond  to  Sunlight's  application  for  a ROW  prant  to  construct,  operate,  and  decommission  a solar 
photovoltaic  facility  on  public  lands  in  compliance  with  FJ  PMA,  BLM  ROIC  regulations,  and  other  federal 
applicable  laws.  In  addition,  this  technology  is  not  within  the  Applicant's  area  of  expertise,  and  so  may  not  be 
technically  or  economically  feasible  for  them  to  implement. 

2.6.7  Alternative  Transmission  and  Interconnection  Locations 

An  additional  Gen-Tie  Line,  GT-B-1,  was  considered  for  the  proposed  Project.  GT-B-1  exits  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  Solar  Farm  site  across  Kaiser  Road,  then  turns  west  and  southwest  until  it 
intersects  with  Eagle  Alountain  Road,  then  runs  south  along  the  east  side  of  Eagle  Mountain  Road 
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across  I- 10  to  the  western  location  considered  for  the  Red  Bluff  Substation  (Red  Bluff  Substation 
B).  The  transmission  corridor  encompasses  approximately  177  acres.  The  total  length  of  GT-B-1  is 
approximately  9.3  miles  within  a 160-foot-wide  corridor.  The  elevation  of  GT-B  varies  from 
approximately  690  to  1,185  feet  above  mean  sea  level.  With  the  exception  of  one  MWD  parcel,  the 
entire  length  of  GT-B-1  is  within  the  Chuckwalla  DVOMA  (7.7  miles),  and  6.1  miles  of  it  is  within 
Desert  Tortoise  Critical  Habitat  (versus  3.5  miles  in  the  DWMA  and  3.8  miles  in  Critical  Habitat  for 
GT-B-2).  It  would  also  require  removal  of  approximately  1,475  foxtail  cactus  (versus  575  for  GT-B-2, 
1 for  GT-A-1,  and  none  for  GT-A-2),  and  could  disturb  more  potentially  significant  cultural 
resource  sites  than  the  other  Gen-Tie  Lines.  Since  this  layout  did  not  provide  any  advantage  over  the 
other  Gen-Tie  Line  that  would  provide  a connection  to  Red  Bluff  Substation  B and  would  result  in 
greater  impacts  to  the  DWMA,  Desert  Tortoise  Critical  Habitat,  foxtail  cactus,  and  cultural 
resources,  it  was  eliminated  from  consideration. 

The  Applicant  also  considered  alternative  locations  where  the  Project  would  interconnect  with  the 
regional  grid.  Sunlight  considered  the  possibility  of  interconnecting  with  the  existing  MWD  230-kV 
line  at  the  iVIW'D  Eagle  Mountain  Substation  that  is  near  the  Project  Study  Area  and  then 
interconnecting  with  the  SCE  system  farther  west  (for  example,  at  the  julian  Hinds  Substation). 
However,  investigation  revealed  limited  capacity  at  this  location  that  rendered  this  alternative 
infeasible.  Instead,  SCE  indicated  a plan  to  develop  a substation  in  the  general  area  of  Desert  Center 
(the  Red  Bluff  Substation).  This  approach,  and  then  identifying  potential  transmission  corridors 
from  the  Solar  Farm  Study  Area  to  interconnect  with  the  SCE  system  at  the  Red  Bluff  Substation 
with  the  fewest  possible  impacts,  became  the  approach  that  the  Applicant  has  pursued. 

Conclusion.  Since  the  alternative  transmission  line  fGT-B-J)  did  not  provide  am  technological  advantage  over 
GT-B-2  and  would  result  in  greater  impacts  to  the  DW'AdA,  Desert  Toi'toise  Cntical  Habitat,  foxtail  cactus,  and 
cultural  resources,  it  was  eliminated  from  consideration. 

The  altemative  iutercounection  with  the  regional  md  was  elwiinated  because  it  is  teclmologicalh  aud  economicalh 
infeasible. 

2.6.8  Distributed  and  Rooftop  Photovoltaics 

A distributed  solar  alternative  would  consist  of  PV  panels  that  would  absorb  solar  radiation  and 
convert  it  directly  to  electricity  {similar  to  First  Solar's  technology  and  all  technologies).  The  PV  panels 
could  be  installed  on  private  or  publicly  owned  residential,  commercial,  or  industrial  building 
rooftops  or  in  other  disturbed  areas  such  as  parking  lots  or  disturbed  areas  adjacent  to  existing 
structures  such  as  substations.  To  be  a viable  alternative  to  the  proposed  Desert  Sunlight  Solar 
Farm,  there  would  have  needed  to  be  sufficient  newly  installed  panels  to  generate  550  MW  of 
capacity. 

California  currently  has  over  500  IVfW  of  distributed  PV  systems  which  cover  over  40  million  square 
feet  (CPUC  2009).  During  2008,  158  MW  of  distributed  PV  was  installed  in  California,  doubling  the 
amount  installed  in  2007  (78  iVPV),  and  with  78  iVEX'^  installed  through  May  2009,  installation  data 
suggests  that  at  least  the  same  amount  of  MM'  could  be  installed  in  2009  as  in  2008  (CPUC  2009). 

Yet  at  this  rate  of  installation,  achievement  of  the  California  Renewables  Portfolio  Standard  would 
be  delayed  well  beyond  the  2010  and  2020  deadlines.  Even  if  distributed  installation  of  550  MW  per 
year  could  be  achieved,  adding  over  1 TWh  of  electricity  generation  capacity  per  year  (equivalent  to 
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the  size  of  the  proposed  Project),  it  would  take  over  50  years  to  obtain  the  level  of  electricity 
t^eneration  from  renewable  sources  that  will  be  recjuired  to  meet  Cialitornia’s  33  percent  KPS 
deadline  in  2020.  'T/jere  would  have  to  he  a siouif/ccwt  acceleration  of  installation  of  both  distributed  cnid 
nondistributed  generation  to  lueet  the  pocih  diihied  in  CalHoniia's  RPS.  lunye-scci/e  projects  play  cw  iiupoiicmt  ro/e  in 
meetino  these  goals. 

Conclusion.  A distrih/ited  so/ar  alternative  ivas  eliminated  from  detailed  discussion  because  it  does  not  respond  to 
the  bum's  purpose  and  need  for  the  Proposed  Action,  which  is  to  respond  to  Sunlight's  application  for  a ROiJ"  grant 
to  construct,  operate,  and  deco/n/nission  a solar  photovoltaic  facHih'  on  p/tblic  Zands  in  compliance  irith  Id  .PALI, 
BI^M  ROW  reg/dations,  and  other  federal  applicable  hnvs.  Additionallw  the  Energy  Policy  Act  of  2005  established 
a goal  for  the  Secretan  of  the  Interior  to  approve  10,000  M\C  of  non-hydropoiver  renewable  energy  projects  located  on 
public  lands.  The  Act  reflects  Congress’s  conclusion  that  installation  of  re  nenable  energy  techno/ogies  on  public  lands 
capable  of  producing  at  hast  10,000  MU"  is  appropriate.  Given  the  current  state  of  the  technology,  onh  utility -scale 
renewable  energy  generation  projects  are  reasonable  alternatives  to  achieve  this  level  oj  renewable  energy  generation  on 
public  lands.  Finiher/nore,  the  Bld\I  has  no  authority  or  influence  over  the  bistallation  of  distributed  generation 
systems,  other  than  on  its  own  lands. 

2.6.9  Underground  Installation  of  Gen-Tie  Lines 

Commenters  on  the  Draft  EIS  suggested  that  an  alternative  be  considered  in  which  the  Gen-Tie  Lines  are  installed 
underground  rather  than  overhead.  This  was  suggested  because  the  overhead  lines  would  be  highly  visible  and  would  be 
installed  in  areas  that  currently  do  not  have  high-voltage  transmission  lines.  This  section  considers  the  environmental 
effects  and  the  feasibiliU  concenis  relating  to  an  unde)ground  line. 

Underground  transmission  lines  at  230  k\'^  have  been  installed  or  are  planned  to  be  installed  in  California  by  Pacific 
Gas  Electric  Company  (its  Nojf beast  San  Jose,  Tri-\^ alley,  and  Jefferson-Majiin  Projects)  and  by  San  Diego 
Gas  Ulectric  Company  (its  approved  Otay  Mesa  and  Sunrise  Powerlink  Projects).  These  lines,  or  portions  of  them, 
have  been  installed  underground  either  due  to  congested  urban  areas  where  there  is  inadequate  space  for  overhead  high 
voltage  lines,  or  fin  the  case  of  TriA^alley  and  Jefferson-AIaifin)  to  reduce  visual  impacts  in  scenic  areas. 

Environmental  Impacts.  While  underground  lines  would  reduce  the  visual  effects  o f the  transmission  lines,  they 
have  several  disadvantages  with  respect  to  their  environmental  mpacts.  The  impacts  are  driven  mostly  by  construction 
disturbance.  The  construction  of  underground  transmission  lines  requires  substantial  ground  disturbance  to  install  the 
trench  and  cables.  Of  the  approximately  30  miles  o f Gen-Tie  Uine  A.ltematives  illustrated  in  Figure  2-1 . about 
6 miles  would  parallel  a paved  roadway  (Kaiser  Koad).  This  6 -mile  segnient  could  likely  be  installed  within  the  paved 
poiiion  of  this  road  so  would  require  minimal  disturbance  of  desert  habitat,  but  the  remainder  of  the  route  would  be 
installed  in  dirt  roads  or  in  undisturbed  deseti. 

The  trench  for  a 230-kV  line  could  vaiy  from  about  5 feet  to  6 feet  ivide  depending  on  the  configuration  of  the  cables 
within  the  trench.  A construction  work  area  from  25  to  50  feet  wide  is  required  parallel  to  the  trench  for  construction 
eqinpment.  resulting  in  temporaiy  disturbance  to  habitat.  In  unpaved  areas,  the  area  above  the  trench  (generally  a 20 
or  25 -foot-wide  road)  would  have  to  remain  clear  and  accessible  for  the  life  of  the  project,  a permanent  loss  of  habitat. 

The  environmental  impacts  o f installing  underground  transmission  lines  have  been  defined  in  detail  in  several  completed 
GPUG  EIRs  including  the  following,  all  of  which  included  underground  segments  that  have  been  constructed: 

• PGGrE  Jefferson-Matiin  230  kV  Transmission  Project  {Application  No.  A.02-09-043.  approved  in 
GPUG  Decision  D.04-08-046): 
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• PG(&"E  alley  Capacity  Increase  Project  (Application  No.  A. 99-1 1 -025,  approved  in  CPUC 
Decision  D.0 1-1 0-029 );  and 

• SDG<&E  Otay  Mesa  Pou’er  Purchase  Agreement  Transn/ission  Project  (Application  No.  A.04-03-008, 
approved  in  CPUC  Decision  D.  05. 06. 06 1 ). 

Other  CPUC  ElRs  have  evaluated  nndeiwonnd  transn/ission  line  segment  alternatives  and  rejected  them  for  a vamp! 
of  reasons,  inclndino  their  potential  for  enviromnental  impacts  (e.?.,  Miguel-Mission  230  kO"  #2  Project,  A.02-07- 
022,  Final  EIR,  Inne  2004).  As  defined  in  those  documents,  the  impacts  resulting  from  construction  or  operation  of 
underground  transmission  lines  include  the  foUonnnv: 

• Bio/ogica/  resources  u’onld  be  affected  by  /oss  of  habitat  due  to  construction  required  outside  of  paved  roadivays. 
The  loss  of  deseii  toifoise  habitat,  and  habitat  for  other  species,  would  be  substantially  greater  than  that  lost 
for  overhead  transmission  line  construction. 

• There  won  Id  be  a snbstantialh  greater  likelihood  of  encountering  subs  wf ace  cultural  resources. 

• Air  emissions  would  be  greater  due  to  the  construction  equipment  required  to  construct  a continuous  trench, 
the  dust  from  trenching  and  more  trucks  driving  on  unpaved  roads,  and  increased  tnick  trips  to  haul  trench 
spoils  and  import  thermal  back-fill. 

• Constmction  noise  would  be  increased,  both  in  time  and  severity. 

• Trafpc  impacts  would  be  greater  because  additional  vehicles  ivould  be  required  to  haul  trench  spoils  and 
inpo)i  back-fill.  Construction  in  Kaiser  Road  would  require  closure  of  at  least  one  lane. 

Concerns  about  Cost.  Expansion,  and  Maintenance.  First  Solar  provided  a report  entitled  “Gen-Tie 
Undergronnding  Kepoii;  Desert  Sunlight  Solar  Farm  Project'’  (First  Solar.  201 1 ).  which  snmman7ed  underground 
installations  in  the  U.S.  and  presented  potential  design  for  the  underground  gen-tie.  The  report  also  listed  additional 
concerns,  including  the  potential  for  thirdpaiF  construction  damage  to  the  buried  facilities,  concerns  about  additional 
tune  required  to  repair  the  line  in  the  event  o f an  outage,  and  limitations  on  expansion  for  future  additional  lines.  Cost 
is  also  a n/aior  concern  to  the  developer,  since  construction  of  underground  transmission  lines  costs  up  to  8.5  times  more 
than  overhead  lines.  These  increased  costs  negatively  affect  the  Project's  financial  viabilih,  especialh  when  coupled  with 
the  considerable  technical  and  environmental  risks  involved  with  underground  transmission  line  design. 

The  First  Solar  report  presents  a concern  about  underground  lines:  that  expansion  of  the  capacity  of  a transmission 
line,  or  addition  of  future  circuits,  would  be  more  difficult.  The  report  also  explains  that  the  addition  of  future  circuits 
could  be  accommodated  bv  increasing  cable  spacing  or  constructing  a larger  duct  bank  (leaving  empp^  spaces  for  future 
cables),  or  by  construction  of  a parallel  duct  hank  separated  by  an  adequate  distance  to  allow  heat  dissipation.  These 
approaches  would  also  increase  construction  cost. 

Fnderground  transmission  lines  are  less  accessible  than  overhead  lines,  so  line  niaintenance  is  more  challenging.  It  is 
more  difficult  to  know  where  an  outage  has  occurred,  so  outages  of  an  underground  line  can  be  more  tune-consuming 
both  to  find  the  problem  and  to  repair  it. 

Conclusion.  BUM  and  the  CPUC  have  evaluated  the  infonnation  included  in  First  Solar  s repot f and  have 
determined  that,  based  on  the  Agencies'  own  experience,  expesiise  and  research,  undergrounding  Desert  Sunlight's 
Gen-Tie  Fines  would  be  infeasible.  Although  the  technology  for  underground  transmission  lines  is  available  and  has 
been  used  to  reduce  visual  impacts  and  to  avoid  overhead  construction  through  congested  areas  by  major  utilities  in 
California,  the  increased  enviromnental  impacts  that  ivould  result  in  other  resource  areas  does  not  justify  the  use  of 
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iindewroHuding  in  this  case.  Spedf/caHv,  the  lack  of  adequate  paved  roadivays  for  'mstallation  of  the  Gen- l ie  ] J)ies 
servinp  the  Desert  Sunlight  Project  ivo/t/d  result  in  s/ihstanticdh  greater  impacts  in  biolopical  resources,  cultural 
resources,  air  qiicdihK  and  noise  than  for  the  overhead  pen-ties.  The  additional  costs  and  technical  risks  associated  ivitb 
nndetvronndinp  also  make  it  nndesirab/e  under  these  conditions.  y\s  a result,  the  nndeivro/ind  pen-tie  alternative  has 

' " ■ xT.  ■ 

been  eliminated  from  detailed  consideration. 
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3.1  Introduction 

This  chapter  describes  the  affected  environment  (environmental  setting)  of  the  Project  Study  Area. 
It  provides  information  on  the  physical,  biological,  cultural,  socioeconomic,  and  other  resources  that 
have  the  potential  to  affect  or  be  affected  by  activities  related  to  implementing  the  Proposed  Action 
or  alternatives  that  are  discussed  in  detail  in  Chapter  2.  These  resources  include  those  that  occur 
within  the  proposed  Project  area,  or  adjacent  to  or  otherwise  associated  with  the  area.  More  detailed 
information  for  some  resources  (noise,  air  quality,  biological  resources,  hydrology,  geology,  traffic, 
and  hazardous  waste)  is  provided  in  the  technical  reports  or  suppcnting  information  provided  as 
technical  appendices  to  this  EIS.  For  the  purpose  of  this  document,  the  environmental  setting,  or 
“baseline,”  used  for  the  impact  analysis  reflects  conditions  at  the  time  of  issuance  of  the  Notice  (jf 
Intent  (NCi)l)  in  januar}’  2010. 

The  following  resources  are  evaluated  in  this  TIS: 

• Air  resources; 

• Vegetation; 

• Wildlife; 

• Climate  change; 

• Cultural  resources; 

• Paleontological  resources; 

• Geology  and  soil  resources; 

• Lands  and  realty; 

• Noise; 

• Public  health  and  safety/hazardous  materials  (includes  wildland  fire); 

• Recreation; 

• Socioeconomics  and  environmental  justice  (includes  public  servtices); 

• Special  designations; 

• Transportation  and  public  access; 

• Visual  resources;  and 

• Water  resources. 

The  following  resources  would  not  be  affected  by  the  Proposed  Action  or  alternatives  and  are  not 
further  evaluated  in  this  EIS: 

• Livestock  grazing — There  is  no  known  livestock  grazing  within  or  adjacent  to  the  Project 
Study  Area; 
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• W ild  horse  and  burros — There  are  no  known  wild  horse  or  burro  populadons  within  or 
surrounding  the  Project  Study  Area;  and 

• Mineral  resources — There  are  no  known  locatable,  leasable,  or  salable  mineral  resource 
deposits  or  mineral  resource  rights  within  or  adjacent  to  the  Project  Study  Area. 

For  each  resource,  a discussion  of  applicable  plans,  policies,  and  regulations  is  provided.  All 
applicable  federal,  state,  and  local  laws,  regulations,  and  policies  are  summari2ed  and  their 
applicability  to  the  Project  explained.  It  is  assumed  in  the  analysis  that  the  Applicant  (in  this  case. 
Sunlight)  and  Southern  California  Edison  (SCE)  will  fully  comply  with  all  regulations  applicable  to 
their  respective  Project  components,  will  prepare  any  rec|uired  plans,  and  will  obtain  any  necessar)^ 
permits  or  waivers.  For  the  Red  Bluff  Substation,  in  accordance  with  California  Public  Utilities 
Commission  (CPUC)  General  Order  131D,  public  utility  providers  such  as  SCE  are  not  subject  to 
local  jurisdiction.  CPUC  General  Order  131D  specifically  requires  public  utility'  providers  to  consult 
with  local  agencies  on  land  use  issues,  but  ultimately  the  CPLIC  has  the  authority  to  permit  public 
utility  projects  on  private  lands. 

The  environmental  setting  (existing  conditions)  of  the  Project  area  is  described  using  information 
from  literature  reviews,  fieldwork,  and  input  from  appropriate  federal,  state,  and  local  agencies. 
Where  appropriate,  the  resource  sections  in  this  chapter  define  and  describe  a resource-specific 
region  of  influence  (ROI),  which  ser\'es  as  the  baseline  for  the  environmental  impact  analysis. 
Defining  these  conditions  (such  as  existing  air  quality,  biological  and  cultural  resources,  water 
resources,  and  recreational  opportunities)  allows  for  characterization  and  anticipation  of  the 
proposed  Project’s  impacts  and  forms  the  basis  for  the  environmental  analysis.  Sources  for  the 
literature  reviews  included  published  technical  reports,  internet  resources,  data  from  government 
sources,  aerial  photographs,  and  information  provided  by  the  Applicant.  Where  existing  information 
regarding  the  Project  area  was  insufficient  or  outdated,  or  where  surveys  or  studies  were  specifically 
required  by  jurisdictional  agencies,  surv'eys  and  studies  were  conducted  to  determine  the  existing 
environmental  conditions.  This  work  included  gathering  information  for  biological  and  cultural 
resources,  air  quality,  geotechnical,  visual  resources,  and  jurisdictional  delineation  sur\"eys. 

As  discussed  in  Chapter  1,  the  Project  is  subject  to  environmental  review  under  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA).  In  addition,  since  the  CPUC  has  permitting  authority  over  the 
Red  Bluff  Substation,  CPUC  may  use  this  EIS  for  its  environmental  review  under  the  California 
Environmental  Quality  Act  (CEQA).  As  a result,  this  EIS  was  written  to  comply  with  NEPA  and  to 
satisfy  CEQA  requirements  for  those  project  components  that  require  entitlements  from  state  and 
local  agencies,  in  accordance  with  CEQA  Guidelines  Section  15221.  Due  to  the  similarity  in 
information  requirements  for  both  NEPA  and  CEQA,  the  existing  conditions  setting  described  in 
this  chapter  ser\'es  both  purposes. 
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3.2  Air  Resources 

The  term  “pollutant  emissions”  refers  to  the  amount  (usually  stated  as  a weight)  of  one  or  more 
specific  compounds  introduced  into  the  atmosphere  hy  a source  or  group  of  sources.  In  practice, 
most  pollutant  emissions  data  are  presented  as  “emission  rates”:  the  t|uantit\'  of  pollutants  emitted 
during  a specified  increment  of  time  or  during  a specified  increment  of  emission  source  activity. 
Typical  measurement  units  for  emission  rates  on  a time  basis  include  pounds  per  hour,  pounds  per 
day,  or  tons  per  year.  Typical  measurement  units  for  emission  rates  on  a source  activity  basis  include 
pounds  per  thousand  gallons  of  fuel  burned,  pounds  per  ton  of  material  processed,  and  grams  per 
vehicle  mile  of  travel. 

The  term  “ambient  air  qualit}'”  refers  to  the  atmospheric  concentration  of  a specific  compound 
(quantitv  of  pollutants  in  a specified  volume  of  air)  actually  experienced  at  a particular  geographic 
location  that  may  be  some  distance  from  the  source  of  the  relevant  pollutant  emissions.  The  ambient 
air  qualitv  levels  actually  measured  at  a particular  location  are  determined  by  the  interactions  among 
three  groups  of  factors: 

• Emissions:  the  U pes,  amounts,  and  locations  of  pollutants  emitted  into  the  atmosphere; 

• Meteorologv:  the  physical  processes  affecting  the  distribution,  dilution,  and  removal  of  these 
pollutants;  and 

• Chemistn”  any  chemical  reactions  that  transform  pollutant  emissions  into  other  chemical 
substances. 

In  a regulator}^  context,  “ambient  air”  refers  to  outdoor  locations  to  which  the  general  public  has 
access.  Ambient  air  qualip-  data  are  generally  reported  as  a mass  per  unit  volume  (e.g.,  micrograms 
per  cubic  meter  of  air)  or  as  a volume  fraction  (e.g.,  parts  per  million  by  volume). 

Air  pollutants  are  often  characterized  as  being  “primar}^”  or  “secondar)^”  pollutants.  Primary 
pollutants  are  those  emitted  directly  into  the  atmosphere  (such  as  carbon  monoxide,  sulfur  dioxide, 
lead  particulates,  and  hydrogen  sulfide).  Secondar}^  pollutants  are  those  (such  as  ozone,  nitrogen 
dioxide,  and  sulfate  particles)  formed  through  chemical  reactions  in  the  atmosphere;  these  chemical 
reactions  usually  involve  primary  pollutants,  normal  constituents  of  the  atmosphere,  and  other 
secondan'  pollutants.  Those  compounds  which  react  to  form  secondan^  pollutants  are  referred  to  as 
reactive  pollutants,  poUutant  precursors,  or  precursor  emission  products.  Some  air  pollutants  (such  as 
many  organic  gases  and  suspended  particulate  matter)  are  a combination  of  primary  and  secondar)^ 
pollutants. 

3.2.1  Applicable  Plans,  Policies,  and  Regulations 
Air  Quality  Standards 

Federal  and  state  air  quality  management  programs  have  evolved  using  two  distinct  management 
approaches: 

• The  State  Implementation  Plan  (SIP)  process  of  setting  ambient  air  quality  standards  for 
acceptable  exposure  to  air  pollutants,  conducting  monitoring  programs  to  identify  locations 
experiencing  air  quality  problems,  and  then  developing  programs  and  regulations  designed  to 
reduce  or  eliminate  those  problems;  and 
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• The  Hazardous  Air  Pcdlutant  (HAP)  regulatory  process  identifying  specific  chemical 
substances  that  are  potentially  hazardous  to  human  health,  and  then  setting  emission 
standards  to  regulate  the  amount  of  those  substances  that  can  be  released  by  individual 
commercial  or  industrial  facilities  or  by  specific  types  of  equipment. 

Criteria  Air  Pollutants 

Air  quality  programs  based  on  ambient  air  quality^  standards  typically  address  air  pollutants  that  are 
produced  in  large  quantities  by  widespread  types  of  emission  sources  and  which  are  of  public  health 
concern  because  of  their  toxic  properties.  The  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA)  has 
established  ambient  air  quality  standards  for  several  different  pollutants,  which  often  are  referred  to 
as  criteria  pollutants  (ozone,  nitrogen  dioxide,  carbon  monoxide,  sulfur  dioxide,  suspended 
particulate  matter,  and  lead).  Standards  for  suspended  particulate  matter  have  been  set  for  two  size 
fractions:  inhalable  particulate  matter  (PMm),  fine  particulate  matter  (PM^.s).  Federal  ambient  air 
quality'  standards  are  based  primarily  on  evidence  of  acute  and  chronic  health  effects.  Federal 
ambient  air  quality'  standards  apply  to  outdoor  locations  to  which  the  general  public  has  access. 

Some  states  have  adopted  ambient  air  quality  standards  that  are  more  stringent  than  the  comparable 
federal  standards  or  to  address  pollutants  that  are  not  covered  by  federal  ambient  air  quality' 
standards.  Most  state  ambient  air  quality  standards  are  based  primarily  on  health  effects  data,  but  can 
reflect  other  considerations  such  as  protection  of  crops,  protection  of  materials,  or  avoidance  of 
nuisance  conditions  (such  as  objectionable  odors).  Table  3.2-1  summarizes  ambient  air  quality' 
standards  adopted  by  EPA  and  the  California  Air  Resources  Board  (CARB). 

Table  3.2-1 


State  and  National  Ambient  Air  Quality  Standards  Applicable  In  California 


Pollutant 

Averaging 

Time 

Standards 
in  Parts 
Per  MiUion 
by  Volume 
(ppm) 
California 

Standards 
in  Parts 
Per 

Million  by 
Volume 
(ppm) 
National 

Standards 

in 

Micrograms 
Per  Cubic 
Meter 
(n^/mty 
California 

Standards 

in 

Micrograms 
Per  Cubic 
Meter 
(li^/mty 
National 

Violation 

Criteria 

California 

Violation 

Criteria 

National 

Ozone 

1 Hour 

0.09 

Standard 

rescinded 

180 

Standard 

rescinded 

If  exceeded 

Not 

applicable 

Ozone 

8 Hours 

0.070 

0.075 

137 

147 

If  exceeded 

If  exceeded 
by  the  mean 
of  annual  4* 
highest  daily 
values  for  a 
3 -year 
period 

If  exceeded 

Carbon 

Monoxide 

1 Hour 

20 

35 

23,000 

40,000 

If  exceeded 

on  more 
than  1 day 
per  year 

Carbon 

Monoxide 

8 Hours 

9.0 

9 

10,000 

10,000 

If  exceeded 

If  exceeded 
on  more 
than  1 day 
per  year 
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Table  3.2-1  (continued) 

State  and  National  Ambient  Air  Quality  Standards  Applicable  In  California 

Pollutant 

Averaging 

Time 

Standards 
in  Parts 
Per  Million 
by  Volume 
(ppm) 
California 

Standards 
in  Parts 
Per 

Million  by 
Volume 
(ppm) 
National 

Standards 

in 

Micrograms 
Per  Cubic 
Meter 
(MAVih’) 
California 

Standards 

in 

Micrograms 
Per  Cubic 
Meter 
(M^/m’) 
National 

Violation 

Criteria 

California 

Violation 

Criteria 

National 

Carbon 

Monoxide 

8 Hours 
(Lake  Tahoe 
Basin  only) 

6.0 

9 

10,000 

It  equaled 
or  exceeded 

1 f exceeded 
on  ivKM'e 
than  1 day 
per  \'ear 

Nitrogen 

Dioxide 

Annual 

Averai>;e 

0.030 

0.053 

57 

100 

If  exceeded 

If  exceeded 

Nitrogen 

Dioxide 

1 Hour 

0.18 

0.100 

339 

188 

It  exceeded 

If  exceeded 
by  the  mean 
of  annual 

98rh 

percentile 
values  over 
3 years 

Sulfur 

Dioxide 

Annual 

Average 

No 

standard 

0.03P 

No  standard 

80 

Not 

applicable 

If  exceeded 

Sulfur 

Dioxide 

24  Hours 

0.04 

0.14 

105 

365 

If  exceeded 

It  exceeded 
on  more 
than  1 day 
per  year 

Sulfur 

Dioxide 

3 Hours 

No 

standard 

0.5 

No  standard 

1,300 

Not 

applicable 

It  exceeded 
on  more 
than  1 day 
per  year 

Sulfur 

Dioxide 

1 Hour 

0.25 

No 

standard 

655 

Not 

applicable 

If  exceeded 

Not 

applicable 

Inhalable 

Particulate 

Matter 

(PMio) 

Annual 

Arithmedc 

Mean 

Not 

applicable 

Not 

applicable 

20 

Standard 

rescinded 

If  exceeded 

Not 

applicable 

Inhalable 

Pardculate 

Matter 

(PMio) 

24  Hours 

Not 

applicable 

Not 

applicable 

50 

150 

If  exceeded 

For  1997 
non- 
attainment 
areas,  if 
exceeded  on 
more  than  1 
day  per  year. 
For  other 
areas,  if 
exceeded  by 
the  mean  of 
annual  99* 
percentile 
values  over 
3 years 
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Table  3.2-1  (continued) 

State  and  National  Ambient  Air  Quality  Standards  Applicable  In  California 


Standards 

Standards 

Standards 

Standards 

in  Parts 

in 

in 

in  Parts 

Per 

Micrograms 

Micrograms 

Per  Million 

Million  by 

Per  Cubic 

Per  Cubic 

by  Volume 

Volume 

Meter 

Meter 

Violation 

Violation 

Averaging 

(ppm) 

(ppm) 

(M^/nV) 

(m^/  m^) 

Criteria 

Criteria 

Pollutant 

Time 

California 

National 

California 

National 

California 

National 

Fine 

If  exceeded 

Particulate 

as  a 3-year 

Matter 

(PM2.5) 

Annual 

Arithmetic 

Mean 

Not 

applicable 

Not 

applicable 

12 

15.0 

If  exceeded 

spatial 
average  of 
data  from 

designated 

stations 

Fine 

If  exceeded 

Particulate 

by  the  mean 

Matter 

(PM2.5) 

24  Hours 

Not 

applicable 

Not 

applicable 

No  standard 

35 

Not 

applicable 

of  annual 

98th 

percentile 
values  over 
3 years 

Lead 

Particles 

(TSP 

sampler) 

Calendar 

Quarter 

Not 

applicable 

Not 

applicable 

No  standard 

1.5 

Not 

applicable 

If  exceeded 

Lead 

Particles 

(TSP 

sampler) 

Rolling  3- 

Month 

Average 

Not 

applicable 

Not 

applicable 

No  standard 

0.15 

Not 

applicable 

If  exceeded 
during  a 3- 
year  period 

Lead 

Particles 

(TSP 

sampler) 

30  Days 

Not 

applicable 

Not 

applicable 

1.5 

No  standard 

If  exceeded 

Not 

applicable 

Sulfate 

Particles 

(TSP 

sampler) 

24  Hours 

Not 

applicable 

Not 

applicable 

25 

No  standard 

If  equaled 
or  exceeded 

Not 

applicable 

Hydrogen 

Sulfide 

1 Hour 

0.03 

No 

standard 

42 

No  standard 

If  exceeded 

Not 

applicable 

Vinyl 

Chloride 

24  Hours 

0.01 

No 

standard 

26 

No  standard 

If  equaled 
or  exceeded 

Not 

applicable 

Notes: 

AH  standards  except  the  national  PMio  and  PM25  standards  are  based  on  measurements  corrected  to  25  degrees  C and  1 
atmosphere  pressure. 

The  national  PMio  and  PM2.5  standards  are  based  on  direct  flow  volume  data  without  correction  to  standard 
temperature  and  pressure. 

Decimal  places  shown  for  standard  reflect  the  rounding  or  truncating  conventions  used  for  evaluating  compliance. 

The  “10”  in  PMio  and  the  “2.5”  in  PM2.5  are  not  particle  size  limits;  these  numbers  identify  the  particle  size  class 
(aerodynamic  diameter  in  microns)  collected  with  50%  mass  efficiency  by  certified  sampling  equipment.  The  maximum 
particle  size  collected  by  PMio  samplers  is  about  50  microns.  The  maximum  particle  size  collected  by  PM2.5  samplers  is 
about  6 microns. 

Data  Sources; 

40  CFR  Parts  50,  53,  and  58;  GARB  (2010a);  EPA  (2010b). 
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Hazardous  Air  Pollutants 

Air  quality  programs  based  on  regulation  of  other  hazardous  substances  typically  address  chemicals 
used  or  produced  bv  limited  categories  of  industrial  facilities.  Programs  regulating  hazardous  air 
pollutants  focus  on:  substances  that  alter  or  damage  the  genes  and  chromosomes  in  cells  (mutagens); 
substances  that  affect  cells  in  wat’S  that  can  lead  to  uncontrolled  cancerous  cell  growth  (carcinogens); 
substances  that  can  cause  birth  defects  or  other  developmental  abnormalities  (teratogens); 
substances  with  serious  acute  toxicity  effects;  and  substances  that  undergo  radioactive  decay 
processes,  resulting  in  the  release  of  ionizing  radiation.  lAderal  air  quality  management  programs  for 
hazardous  air  pollutants  focus  on  setting  emission  limits  for  particular  industrial  processes  rather 
than  setting  ambient  exposure  standards.  Some  states  have  established  ambient  exposure  guidelines 
for  various  hazardous  air  pollutants,  and  use  those  guidelines  to  as  part  of  the  permit  review  process 
for  industrial  emission  sources. 

Air  Quality  Planning  Programs 

Since  1970,  the  federal  Clean  Air  Act  (CAA)  has  rec|uired  each  state  to  identify  areas  that  have 
ambient  air  qualira  in  violation  of  federal  standards.  States  are  required  to  develop,  adopt,  and 
implement  a SIP  to  achieve,  maintain,  and  enforce  federal  ambient  air  cjuality  standards  in  these 
nonattainment  areas.  The  SIP  process  includes  specific  deadlines  for  achieving  the  federal  ambient 
air  quality  standard  once  a nonattainment  designation  has  been  made.  Deadlines  for  achieving  the 
federal  air  quality  standards  vaty  according  to  air  pollutant  and  the  severity  of  existing  air  quality 
problems.  The  SIP  must  be  submitted  to  and  approved  by  EPA.  SIP  elements  are  developed  on  a 
pollutant-by-poUutant  basis  whenever  one  or  more  air  quality  standards  are  being  violated. 
Development  of  SIP  documents  is  formally  the  responsibility  of  the  relevant  state  air  quality 
management  agency.  In  many  states,  local/regional  air  quality  management  agencies  and 
local/ regional  transportation  planning  agencies  assume  the  primaty  responsibility  for  SIP  document 
preparation,  with  state  air  quality  management  agency  oversight  and  approval. 

The  status  of  areas  with  respect  to  each  federal  ambient  air  quality  standard  is  typically  categorized  as 
nonattainment  (in  violation  of  a national  standard),  attainment  (in  compliance  with  a national 
standard),  unclassifable,  or  attainment/unclassified.  For  most  air  pollutants,  inidal  federal  status 
designations  are  made  using  only  two  categories:  nonattainment  or  unclassifiable/attainment.  The 
unclassified  designation  includes  attainment  areas  that  comply  with  federal  standards  as  well  as  areas 
for  wliich  monitoring  data  are  lacking.  Unclassified  areas  are  treated  as  attainment  areas  for  most 
regulatotyf  purposes. 

Simple  attainment  designations  generally  are  used  only  for  areas  that  transition  from  a 
nonattainment  status  to  an  attainment  status.  Areas  that  have  been  reclassified  from  nonattainment 
to  attainment  of  federal  air  quality  standards  are  automatically  considered  “maintenance  areas”, 
although  this  designation  is  not  always  noted  in  status  listings. 

The  California  Clean  Air  Act  of  1988  created  a state  air  quality  planning  program  similar  to  the 
federal  SIP  process  for  areas  that  violate  state  ambient  air  quality  standards.  CARB  designates  areas 
as  attainment,  nonattainment,  or  unclassified  with  respect  to  each  of  the  state  ambient  air  quality 
standards.  Local  air  quality  management  agencies,  in  consultation  with  the  relevant  council  of 
governments,  are  responsible  for  preparing  and  updating  state  air  quality  management  plans  for 
pollutants  other  than  suspended  particulate  matter.  CARB  is  responsible  for  air  quality  planning 
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efforts  addressing  the  state  ambient  air  quality  standards  for  suspended  pardculate  matter  (PMio  and 
PM2.5).  The  state  air  quality  planning  process  differs  from  the  federal  SIP  process  in  one  respect: 
while  there  are  requirements  to  show  on-going  improvement  in  air  quality,  there  are  no  specific 
deadlines  for  achieving  state  air  quality  standards. 

The  geographic  basis  for  attainment  status  designadons  varies  from  state  to  state,  and  often  varies 
according  to  the  pollutant  being  considered.  The  geographic  area  used  for  designadons  can  be  based 
on  citv^  or  county  boundaries;  metropolitan  statisdcal  area  boundaries;  areas  defined  by  township  and 
range;  areas  defined  by  highways  or  topographic  features;  or  areas  defined  by  a combinadon  of  these 
U'pes  of  boundaries.  The  largest  geographic  units  used  for  attainment  status  designations  are  called 
air  quality  control  regions  (EPA  terminology)  or  air  basins  (GARB  terminology).  Air  quality  control 
regions  and  air  basins  are  typically  defined  by  a combinadon  of  polidcal  boundaries  (often  county 
boundaries)  and  topographic  features  that  influence  meteorological  conditions  and  pollutant 
transport. 

Riverside  County  has  adopted  an  air  quality  element  in  the  county  general  plan.  The  air  quality^ 
element  includes  policies  supporting  regional  cooperadon  with  other  jurisdicdons  to  improve  air 
quality;  requiring  compliance  with  federal,  sate,  and  regional  air  quality  regulations;  encouraging 
programs  to  reduce  vehicle  travel;  encouraging  energ}^  conser^^adon  in  urban  land  uses;  and 
encouraging  development  patterns  that  improve  the  county’s  jobs/housing  balance. 

Visibility 

The  federal  CAA  requires  a planning  program  with  the  goal  that  all  areas  of  the  country  achieve  the 
federal  ambient  air  quality  standards  within  various  specified  dme  frames.  For  attainment  areas  that 
already  meet  the  federal  ambient  air  quality  standards,  the  federal  Prevendon  of  Significant 
Deterioradon  (PSD)  permit  program  established  a three-der  classificadon  defining  the  extent  to 
which  baseline  air  quality  condidons  can  be  degraded.  Class  I areas  have  the  smallest  allowable  air 
quality  deterioradon  limits.  Class  II  areas  allow  greater  deterioradon  of  air  quality  but  must  maintain 
air  quality  condidons  better  than  the  federal  air  quality  standards.  Class  III  areas  allow  deterioradon 
of  air  quality  to  the  level  of  the  federal  ambient  air  quality  standards.  There  are  currently  163  Class  I 
areas  designated  in  the  United  States,  with  29  Class  I areas  in  California.  Two  of  the  163  Class  I 
areas  are  exempt  from  visibility  impairment  analyses  under  the  PSD  program  because  visibility"  is  not 
considered  an  important  air  quality  value  in  those  areas.  All  areas  outside  Class  I areas  are  currently 
designated  as  Class  II  areas.  No  Class  III  areas  have  been  designated.  The  Class  I area  closest  to  the 
Project  vicinity  is  the  Joshua  Tree  Wilderness  Area  within  Joshua  Tree  Nadonal  Park.  Visibility  is 
considered  an  important  air  quality  value  to  be  protected  within  Joshua  Tree  Nadonal  Park.  There 
are  no  other  Class  I areas  within  62  miles  (100  kilometers)  of  the  solar  farm  site.  The  San  Jacinto 
Wilderness  west  of  Palm  Springs  is  about  69  (111  kilometers)  miles  from  the  solar  farm  site,  and  the 
San  Gorgonio  Wilderness  in  San  Bernardino  County  is  about  77  (124  kilometers)  miles  northwest  of 
the  solar  farm  site. 

The  federal  CAA  requires  EPA  to  protect  visibility  condidons  within  the  Class  I areas  that  have 
been  established  under  the  PSD  program.  The  CAA  also  requires  development  of  programs  to 
remedy  existing  visibility  impairment  in  Class  I areas  if  that  visibility  impairment  results  from  man- 
made air  polludon.  EPA  has  idendfied  two  general  types  of  visibility  impairment  at  Class  I areas: 
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• Impairment  due  to  smoke,  dust,  colored  gases,  or  layered  haze  attributable  to  a single 
stationarx’  emission  source  or  a small  group  of  emission  sources;  and 

• Impairment  due  to  widespread,  regionally  homogeneous  haze  resulting  from  the  cumulative 
emissions  of  varied  emission  sources  in  a region. 

The  PSD  permit  program  addresses  visibilitx’  impairment  from  nearb\’  stationary  emission  sources. 
Regional  haze  impacts  resulting  from  cumulative  emissions  in  a region  are  being  addressed  through 
new  SIP  planning  requirements,  \hsibilitv  impairment,  whether  from  stationary  sources  or  from 
other  sources,  must  be  addressed  under  the  regional  haze  program. 

\'arious  federal  and  state  agencies  operate  the  Inter-agency  Monitoring  of  Protected  rinvinjnments 
(LMPRON'ES)  program  to  monitor  visibility  conditit)ns  and  particulate  matter  concentrations  in  or 
near  Class  1 areas  across  the  country.  There  are  18  active  IlMPROVTi,  monitoring  sites  in  (California, 
including  one  in  |oshua  Tree  NIational  Park.  In  addition  to  the  visibility  monitoring  sites  in  the 
LMPRC0\'^E  network,  there  are  three  NIational  Atmospheric  Deposition  Monitoring  Program 
(N.-\DP)  networks  with  stations  in  California.  The  National  Trends  Network  (NTN)  monitors  wet 
deposition.  There  are  12  active  NTN  sites  in  California,  including  one  in  joshua  Tree  National  Park. 
The  Clean  Air  Status  and  Trends  Network  ((CASTNET)  monitors  dry  deposition.  There  are  six 
active  CASTNET  sites  in  California,  including  one  in  |oshua  Tree  National  Park.  There  are  three 
active  mercurx'  deposition  network  (MDN)  monitoring  sites  in  California.  The  MDN  site  closest  to 
the  Desert  Center  area  is  at  Converse  Flats  south  of  Big  Bear  Lake  in  San  Bernardino  County. 

Regulatory  Considerations 

In  general,  states  have  assumed  priman'  responsibilitx’  for  enforcing  most  federal  industrial  source 
emission  standards  and  industrial  source  review  requirements,  with  EPA  exercising  formal  review 
and  oversight  responsibilities.  Many  states  have  independent  air  quality  permit  programs  that  extend 
to  emission  sources  not  covered  by  federal  requirements.  State  air  quality  permit  requirements 
generally  are  integrated  with  federal  requirements,  resulting  in  a consolidated  permit  program.  Under 
most  consolidated  permit  programs,  basic  state  permit  requirements  apply  to  all  sources  that  are  not 
specifically  exempted.  Additional  requirements  (including  EPA  review  of  the  permit)  become 
applicable  if  sources  exceed  various  size  or  emission  thresholds. 

In  California,  air  quality  regulation  is  a joint  responsibility  between  CARB  and  local  air  quality^ 
management  agencies.  Local  agencies  are  either  a single  county  or  a multi-county  agency,  typically 
called  an  Air  Pollution  Control  District  (APCD)  or  an  Air  Quality  Management  District  (AQMD). 
APCDs  and  AQMDs  have  primarx'  responsibility  for  most  air  quality  regulatory  programs,  with 
Cx\RB  retaining  oversight  responsibilities.  CARB  directly  implements  statewide  regulatory  programs 
for  motor  vehicles,  portable  equipment,  and  hazardous  air  pollutants.  Two  different  AQMDs  have 
jurisdiction  over  portions  of  Riverside  County.  The  South  Coast  Air  Quality  Management  District 
(SCAQMD)  has  jurisdiction  over  most  of  Riverside  County.  The  far  eastern  portion  of  Riverside 
County,  however,  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Mojave  Desert  Air  Quality  Management  District 
(TvIDAQMD).  Figure  3.2-1  shows  the  jurisdictional  boundaries  of  the  SCAQMD  and  MDAQMD  in 
Riverside  Countyv  Areas  near  Desert  Center  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  SCAQMD. 
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The  SCAQMD  is  the  priman'  air  quality  regulatory  agency  tor  the  Project  vicinity.  Most 
construction  equipment  items  are  classified  as  mobile  sources,  and  thus  are  exempt  from  stationary 
source  permit  requirements.  But  other  portable  and  stationary  equipment  such  as  generators, 
compressors,  pumps,  welders,  diesel  pile  driving  hammers,  concrete  batch  plants,  sand  and  gravel 
screening  equipment,  rock  crushers,  wood  chippers,  and  tub  grinders  are  potentially  subject  to 
SCAQMD  permit  requirements.  SCAQMD  Rule  219  list  equipment  ppes  that  are  typically  exempt 
from  permit  requirements.  Ecjuipment  normally  exempt  from  stationary  source  permit  requirements 
includes: 

• Ecjuipment  using  a piston  tvpe  internal  combustion  engine  (typically  using  diesel,  gasoline,  or 
compressed  gas  fuels)  that  has  a manufacturer  rating  of  50  horsepower  or  less; 

• Equipment  using  a gas  turbine  engine  that  has  a maximum  heat  input  rate  of  2,975,000 
British  thermal  units  (BTU)  or  less; 

• Concrete  mixers  with  a working  capacity  of  one  cubic  yard  or  less; 

• Pc:>rtable  equipment  registered  under  the  CARB  statewide  portable  engine  registration  that 
remains  at  one  fixed  location  for  no  more  than  12  months;  and 

• Rental  equipment  located  at  one  facilin'  for  no  more  than  12  months  when  the  equipment 
owner  has  a valid  AQMD  permit  or  has  registered  the  equipment  under  the  statewide 
portable  engine  registration  program. 

The  CARB  statewide  portable  engine  registradon  program  is  a voluntary  program  that  establishes 
uniform  emission  limits  and  other  requirements  for  eligible  equipment.  CARB-registered  portable 
equipment  items  are  exempt  from  local  air  district  regulations  and  permit  requirements  as  long  as 
the  equipment  does  not  remain  at  a single  fixed  location  (other  than  an  equipment  storage  area)  for 
more  than  12  months  (CARB  2009b).  Portable  equipment  that  is  not  registered  under  the  statewide 
program  or  that  remains  at  a single  fixed  location  for  12  consecutive  months  or  more  is  subject  to 
local  air  district  regulations  and  permit  requirements  unless  it  qualifies  for  exemption  under  other 
provisions  of  local  air  district  rules  and  regulations.  CARB-registered  portable  equipment  remains 
exempt  from  air  district  permit  requirements  if  it  is  relocated  periodically  within  a project  site  for 
legitimate  operational  purposes,  and  is  not  at  any  single  fixed  location  for  12  consecutive  months. 

In  addition  to  possible  permit  requirements  for  some  equipment  used  during  project  construction, 
the  SCAQMD  has  adopted  other  regulations  that  affect  facility  construction  and  operation. 
Construction  activities  would  be  subject  to  fugitive  dust  control  requirements  (Rule  403).  Rule  403 
prohibits  creation  of  dust  plumes  that  are  visible  beyond  the  property  line  of  the  emission  source, 
and  requires  aU  “active  operations”  (construction/demolition  activities,  earthmoving  activities,  heav}^ 
or  Hght  duty^  vehicle  movements,  or  creation  of  disturbed  surface  areas)  to  implement  applicable  best 
available  control  measures  as  defined  in  the  Rule.  Best  available  dust  control  measures  outlined  in 
SCAQMD  Rule  403  are  summarized  in  Table  3.2-2  as  general  dust  control  measures.  Enhanced  dust 
control  requirements  apply  if  the  project  is  considered  a large  operation.  A large  operation  under 
Rule  403  is  any  active  operations  on  property  which  contains  50  or  more  acres  of  disturbed  surface 
area,  or  any  earthmoving  operation  with  a daily  throughput  volume  of  5,000  cubic  yards  or  more 
three  or  more  times  during  the  most  recent  365-day  period. 
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Table  3.2-2 

General  Dust  Control  Measures  Required  by  SCAQMD  Rule  403 

Dust  Source 

Required  Control  Measures 

Guidance 

Mechanical  or  manual 
demolidon 

Stabilize  wind-erodible  surfaces  to  reduce 
dust. 

Stabilize  surface  soil  where  support 
equipment  and  vehicles  will  operate. 
Stabilize  loose  soil  and  demolition  debris. 
Comply  with  AQMD  Rule  1 403  (asbestos 
from  demolition  and  renovation). 

Apply  water  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
prevent  visible  dust  plumes. 

Clearing  and  grubbing 

W ater  site  before  clearing  and  grubbing. 
Stabilize  soil  during  clearing  and 
grubbing. 

Stabilize  soil  at  completion  of  clearing 
and  erubbing. 

Maintain  live  perennial  vegetation  where 
possible. 

Apply  sufficient  water  to  prevent 
generation  of  dust. 

Cut  and  fill 

W''ater  soils  before  cutting  and  filling. 
Stabilize  soils  during  and  after  cutting  and 
filling. 

For  large  sites,  water  with  sprinklers  or 
water  trucks  and  allow  time  for  water  to 
penetrate. 

W'ater  soils  to  depth  of  cut  before 
subsequent  cuts. 

Earthmoving 

W'^ater  to  depth  of  proposed  cuts. 
Reapply  water  as  necessart^  to  maintain 
dampness  in  soils  and  to  ensure  that 
visible  dust  does  not  extend  more  than 
100  feet  in  any  direction. 

Stabilize  soils  once  earthmoving  is 
complete. 

Grade  each  project  phase  separately, 
timed  to  coincide  with  construction 
phase. 

Install  upwind  fencing  to  reduce  material 
movement  on-site. 

Apply  water  or  a stabilizing  agent  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  prevent  the 
generation  of  dust. 

Importing/ exporting  bulk 
materials 

Stabilize  material  while  loading  to  reduce 
dust  emissions. 

Maintain  at  least  six  inches  of  freeboard 
on  haul  vehicles. 

Stabilize  material  while  transporting  to 
reduce  dust  emissions. 

Stabilize  material  while  unloading  to 
reduce  dust  emissions. 

Comply  with  Vehicle  Code  Section 
23114. 

LTe  tarps  or  other  suitable  enclosures  on 
haul  trucks. 

Check  belly-dump  truck  seal  regularly  and 
remove  any  trapped  rocks  to  prevent 
spillage. 

Comply  with  track-out  prevention  and 
mitigation  requirements. 

Apply  water  while  loading  and  unloading 
to  reduce  dust. 

Stockpiles  and  bulk  material 
handling 

Stabilize  stockpiled  material. 

Stockpiles  within  100  yards  of  off-site 
occupied  buildings  must  not  be  greater 
than  eight  feet  high,  or  must  have  a road 
bladed  to  the  top  to  allow  water  truck 
access,  or  must  have  an  operational  water 
irrigation  system  capable  of  completely 
covering  the  stockpile. 

Add  and  remove  material  from  the 
downwind  portion  of  the  stockpile. 
Maintain  storage  piles  to  avoid  steep  sides 
or  faces. 

Truck  loading 

WVter  material  before  loading. 

Ensure  that  freeboard  exceeds  six  inches 
(California  Vehicle  Code  Section  23114). 

Ensure  that  the  loader  bucket  is  close  to 
the  truck  to  minimize  drop  height  while 
loading. 

Empty  loader  bucket  so  that  no  dust  is 
generated. 
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Table  3.2-2  (continued) 

General  Dust  Control  Measures  Required  by  SCAQMD  Rule  403 

Dust  Source 

Required  Control  Measures 

Guidance 

Staging  areas 

Stabilize  staging  areas  during  use. 
Stabilize  staging  area  soils  at  project 
completion. 

Limit  the  size  of  stamno;  areas. 

Limit  vehicle  speeds  to  15  miles  per  hour. 
Limit  the  size  and  number  of  staging  area 
entrances  and  exits. 

Traffic  areas  for 
construction  activity 

Stabilize  all  off-road  traffic,  parking  areas, 
ami  haul  routes. 

Direct  construction  traffic  over 
established  haul  routes. 

Applv  gravel  or  paving  as  soon  as 
possible  to  haul  routes  that  will  become 
future  roadways. 

Construct  barriers  to  restrict  vehicles  to 
established  haul  routes  and  parking  areas. 

Road  shoulder  maintenance 

Applv  water  to  unpaved  road  shoulders 
prior  to  clearing. 

Applv  chemical  dust  suppressants  and/or 
washed  irravel  to  maintain  a stabilized 
surface  after  completing  road  shoulder 
maintenance. 

Installation  of  curbing  and/or  paving  or 
road  shoulders  can  reduce  recurring 
maintenance  costs. 

Use  of  chemical  dust  suppressants  can 
inhibit  vegetation  growth  and  reduce 
future  road  shoulder  maintenance  costs. 

Disturbed  soil 

Stabilize  disturbed  soil  throughout  the 
construction  site  and  between  structures. 

Limit  vehicle  traffic  and  disturbances  on 
soils  where  possible. 

It  interior  block  walls  are  planned,  instaU 
them  as  soon  as  possible. 

Apply  water  or  stabilizing  agents  in 
sufficient  quantitv  to  prevent  the 
generation  of  dust. 

Trenching 

Stabilize  surface  soils  where  trenchers, 
excavators,  or  support  equipment  will 
operate. 

Stabilize  soils  at  completion  of  trenching. 

Water  soils  before  trenching.  For  deep 
trenching,  first  trench  to  18  inches  and 
soak  deeper  soils  before  continuing  to 
trench  to  final  depth. 

Wash  mud  and  soil  from  trenching 
equipment  at  the  conclusion  of  trenching. 

Backfilling 

Stabilize  backfill  material  when  not 
handling. 

Stabilize  backfill  material  during  handling. 
Stabilize  sod  at  completion  of  activity. 

Mix  backfill  material  with  water  before 
moving. 

Dedicate  a water  truck  or  high  capacity 
hose  to  backfilling  equipment. 

Empty  loader  buckets  slowly  to  avoid 
generating  dust. 

Minimize  drop  height  from  loader 
bucket. 

Crushing 

Stabdize  surface  sod  before  operating 
support  equipment. 

Stabdize  material  after  crushing. 

Follow  permit  conditions  for  crushing 
equipment. 

Water  material  before  loading  it  into 
crusher. 

Monitor  crusher  emissions  opacity. 
Apply  water  to  crushed  material  to 
prevent  dust. 
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Table  3.2-2  (continued) 

General  Dust  Control  Measures  Required  by  SCAQMD  Rule  403 

Dust  Source 

Required  Control  Measures 

Guidance 

Dedicate  a water  truck  or  high  capacity 

Screening 

W'ater  material  before  screening. 

Limit  fugitive  emissions  to  comply  with 
opacity  and  plume  length  standards. 
Stabilize  material  immediately  after 
screening. 

hose  to  screening  operations. 

Drop  material  through  screen  slowly  and 
minimize  drop  height. 

Install  a wind  barrier  with  a porosity  of 
no  more  than  50  percent  and  a height 
equal  to  the  drop  height  on  the  upwind 
side  of  screening  equipment. 

Use  water  sprays,  water  sprays  plus 

Do  not  use  high  pressure  air  to  clear 

Clearing  Forms 

sweepers,  or  vacuum  systems  to  clear 

forms  because  it  may  violate  rule 

forms. 

requirements. 

Unpaved  roads  and  parking 
lots 

Stabilize  soils  to  meet  applicable 
performance  standards. 

Limit  vehicle  travel  to  established  haul 
roads  and  parking  lots. 

Restrict  vehicle  movements  to  established 
haul  roads  and  parking  lots  to  reduce  the 
area  requiring  stabilization. 

Apply  water  to  stabilize  materials. 
Maintain  materials  in  a crusted  condition. 

Maintain  effective  cover  over  materials. 

Landscaping 

Stabilize  soils,  materials,  and  slopes. 

Stabilize  sloping  surfaces  with  soil  binders 
until  vegetation  or  ground  cover  can 
stabilize  the  slopes. 

Hvdroseed  before  the  rainv  season. 

Apply  sufficient  water  immediately  prior 
to  conducting  turf  vacuuming  activities  to 

Turf  overseeding 

meet  opacity  and  plume  length  standards. 
Cover  haul  vehicles  prior  to  exiting  the 

Haul  waste  material  immediately  off-site. 

site. 

In  instances  where  vacant  lots  are 
0.10  acre  or  larger  and  have  a cumulative 
area  of  500  square  feet  or  more  that  are 
driven  over  and/ or  used  by  motor 

Vacant  land 

vehicles  and/ or  off-road  vehicles,  prevent 
motor  vehicle  and/or  off-road  vehicle 
trespassing,  parking,  and/or  access  by 
installing  barriers,  curbs,  fences,  gates, 
posts,  signs,  shrubs,  trees,  or  other 
effective  control  measures. 

Source:  SCAQMD  2005,  Rule  403 


Table  3.2-3  identifies  enhanced  dust  control  requirements  applicable  to  large  operations. 

In  addition  to  SCAQMD  regulations,  state  regulations  (California  Code  of  Regulations,  Title  13, 
Section  2449)  would  also  affect  construction  activity.  State  regulations  limit  the  unnecessan^  idling  of 
off-highway  vehicle  and  equipment  engines  (CARB  2008a,  2008d).  Except  when  necessan?  for 
normal  equipment  operations,  vehicle  queuing,  engine  testing  and  maintenance,  or  for  operator 
comfort  and  safety,  vehicle  idling  for  more  than  five  minutes  is  prohibited. 
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Table  3.2-3 

Enhanced  Dust  Control  Measures  Required  for 
Large  Operations  by  SCAQMD  Rule  403 


Dust  Source 

Required  Control  Measures 

Earthmoving:  Construction  cut  areas 
and  mining 

Conduct  watering  as  necessarv  to  prevent  visible  emissions  from  extending 
more  than  100  feet  beyond  the  active  cut  or  mining  area  unless  the  area  is 
inaccessible  to  watering  vehicles  due  to  slope  conditions  or  other  safetv 
factors. 

Earthmoving:  Construcdon  fill  areas 

Maintain  soil  moisture  content  at  a minimum  of  12  percent,  as  determinetl  by 
the  American  Societv  for  Testing  and  Materials  (ASTM)  Method  D-2216  or 
other  equivalent  method  approved  bv  the  Executive  Officer,  the  CARB,  and 
the  EPA.  Eor  areas  which  have  an  optimum  moisture  content  for 
ctrmpaction  of  less  than  12  percent,  as  determined  bv  AS'I'M  Method  D-1557 
or  other  equivalent  method  approved  bv  tbe  Executive  Officer,  the  CARB, 
and  the  EPA,  complete  the  compaction  process  as  expeditiously  as  possible 
after  achieving  at  least  70  percent  of  the  optimum  soil  moisture  content.  Two 
soil  moisture  evaluations  must  be  conducted  during  the  first  three  hours  of 
active  operations  during  a calendar  day,  and  two  such  evaluations  during  each 
subsequent  four-bour  period  of  active  operations. 

Earthmoving  except  for  mining 
operations  or  construction  cut  and 
fill  areas 

Either:  Maintain  soil  moisture  content  at  a minimum  of  12  percent,  as 
determined  bv  ASTM  Method  D-2216  or  other  equivalent  method  approved 
by  the  Executive  Officer,  the  CARB,  and  the  EPA.  Two  soil  moisture 
evaluations  must  be  conducted  during  the  first  three  hours  of  active 
operations  during  a calendar  day,  and  two  such  evaluations  during  each 
subsequent  four-hour  period  of  active  operations. 

Or:  For  any  earthmoving  which  is  more  than  100  feet  from  all  property  lines, 
conduct  watering  as  necessan-  to  prevent  visible  dust  emissions  from 
exceeding  100  feet  in  length  in  anv  direction. 

Disturbed  surface  areas:  Completed 
grading  areas 

Either:  Applv  soil  stabilizers  wfithin  five  w'orking  days  of  grading  completion. 
Or:  Apply  water  to  at  least  80  percent  of  all  inactive  disturbed  surface  areas 
(excluding  any  areas  w’hich  are  inaccessible  to  watering  vehicles  due  to 
excessive  slope  or  other  safety  conditions)  on  a daily  basis  when  there  is 
evidence  of  wind-driven  fugitive  dust. 

Or:  Establish  a vegetative  ground  cover  within  21  days  after  active  operations 
have  ceased.  Ground  cover  must  be  of  sufficient  density  to  expose  less  than 
30  percent  of  unstabilized  ground  within  90  days  of  planting,  and  at  all  times 
thereafter. 

Disturbed  surface  areas  except  for 
completed  grading  areas 

Apply  dust  suppression  in  sufficient  quantity  and  frequency  to  maintain  a 
stabilized  surface.  Any  areas  which  cannot  be  stabilized,  as  evidenced  by 
wind-driven  fugitive  dust,  must  have  an  application  of  water  at  least  twice  per 
day  to  at  least  80  percent  of  the  unstabilized  area. 

Inactive  disturbed  surface  areas 

Either:  Apply  water  to  at  least  80  percent  of  aU  inactive  disturbed  surface 
areas  (excluding  any  areas  which  are  inaccessible  to  watering  vehicles  due  to 
excessive  slope  or  other  safety  conditions)  on  a daily  basis  when  there  is 
evidence  of  wind-driven  futritive  dust. 

O 

Or:  Apply  dust  suppressants  in  sufficient  quantity  and  frequency  to  maintain 
a stabilized  surface. 

Or:  Establish  a vegetative  ground  cover  within  21  days  after  active  operations 
have  ceased.  Ground  cover  must  be  of  sufficient  density  to  expose  less  than 
30  percent  of  unstabdized  ground  within  90  days  of  planting,  and  at  all  times 
thereafter. 

Or:  Use  any  combination  of  the  above  control  actions  such  that,  in  total, 
these  actions  applv  to  all  inactive  disturbed  surface  areas. 
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Table  3.2-3  (continued) 

Enhanced  Dust  Control  Measures  Required  for 

Large  Operations  by  SCAQMD  Rule  403 

Dust  Source 

Required  Control  Measures 

Open  storage  piles 

Either:  Apply  chemical  stabilizers. 

Or:  Apply  water  to  at  least  80  percent  of  the  surface  area  of  all  open  storage 
piles  on  a daily  basis  when  there  is  evidence  of  wind-driven  fugitive  dust. 


Or:  Install  temporarv  coverings. 


Or:  Install  a three-sided  enclosure  with  walls  having  no  more  than  50  percent 
porosity  which  extend,  at  a minimum,  to  the  top  of  the  pile.  This  opdon  may 
only  be  used  at  aggregate-related  plants  or  at  cement  manufacturing  facilides. 


Enpaved  roads 

Either:  Water  all  roads  used  for  any  vehicular  traffic  at  least  once  every-  2 
hours  during  active  operadons  (3  times  per  normal  8-hour  work  day’)- 
Or:  Water  all  roads  used  for  any  vehicular  traffic  once  daily  and  restrict 
vehicle  speeds  to  15  miles  per  hour. 

Or:  Apply  a chemical  stabilizer  to  all  unpaved  road  surfaces  in  sufficient 
quantitv  and  frequency  to  maintain  a stabilized  surface. 

All  sources 

Any  other  control  measures  approved  by  the  Execudve  Officer  and  the  EPA 
as  equivalent  to  the  measures  specified  in  this  table  mav  also  be  used. 

Source:  SCAQMD  2005,  Rule  403 

As  currently  proposed,  solar  farm  facilities  would  not  require  any  stationary^  emission  sources  (such 
as  backup  generators)  for  facility  operations.  Power  from  existing  local  distribution  lines  would 
provide  backup  power  to  key  facilities  during  Project  operations.  A backup  generator  may  be 
required  for  the  Red  Bluff  Substation,  but  any  such  generator  is  expected  to  be  witliin  the  size  range 
that  is  exempt  from  SCAQMD  permit  requirements.  Although  no  SCAQMD  air  permits  would  be 
required  for  Project  operations,  various  SCAQMD  regulations  could  still  apply  to  the  Project.  Paints 
or  other  architectural  coatings  used  at  facility  buildings  or  on  facility  equipment  would  be  subject  to 
the  volatile  organic  compound  limits  of  SCAQMD  Rule  1113.  Cleaning  solvents  used  for  facility 
maintenance  operations  also  may  be  subject  to  various  requirements  outlined  in  SCAQMD  Rule  442 
(Usage  of  Solvents)  and  SCAQMD  Rule  1171  (Solvent  Cleaning  Operations). 

Clean  Air  Act  Conformity 

Section  176(c)  of  the  CAA  requires  federal  agencies  to  ensure  that  actions  undertaken  in 
nonattainment  or  maintenance  areas  are  consistent  with  the  CAA  and  with  federally  enforceable  air 
quality  management  plans.  EPA  has  promulgated  separate  rules  that  establish  conformity  analysis 
procedures  for  highway/ mass-transit  projects  (40  CFR  Part  93,  Subpart  A)  and  for  other  (general) 
federal  agency  actions  (40  CFR  Part  93,  Subpart  B).  General  conformity  requirements  are  potentially 
applicable  to  many  federal  agency  actions,  but  apply  only  to  those  aspects  of  an  action  that  involve 
on-going  federal  agency  responsibility  and  control  over  direct  or  indirect  sources  of  air  pollutant 
emissions. 

The  EPA  conformity  rule  establishes  a process  that  is  intended  to  demonstrate  that  the  proposed 
federal  action: 

• Would  not  cause  or  contribute  to  new  violations  of  federal  air  quality  standards; 

• Would  not  increase  the  frequency  or  severity  of  existing  violations  of  federal  air  quality 
standards;  and 
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• Would  not  delay  the  timely  attainment  of  federal  air  ciuality  standards. 

The  EPA  t>;eneral  conformitt'  rule  applies  to  federal  actions  occurring  in  nonattainment  or  maintenance 
areas  when  the  total  direct  and  indirect  emissions  of  nonattainment  pollutants  (or  their  precursors) 
exceed  specified  thresholds.  The  emission  thresholds  that  trigger  requirements  of  the  contormip'  rule 
are  called  de  minimis  levels.  Emissions  associated  with  stationary  sources  that  are  subject  to  permit 
programs  incorporated  into  the  SIP  are  not  counted  against  the  de  minimis  threshold. 

Compliance  with  the  conformit^'  rule  can  be  demonstrated  in  several  ways.  Compliance  is  presumed 
if  the  net  increase  in  direct  and  indirect  emissions  from  a federal  action  would  be  less  than  the 
relevant  de  minimis  level.  If  net  emissions  increases  exceed  the  relevant  de  minimis  value,  a formal 
conformity  determinadon  process  must  be  followed.  Eederal  agency  acdons  subject  to  the  general 
conformity  rule  cannot  proceed  undl  there  is  a demonstration  of  consistency  with  the  SIP, 

3.2.2  Existing  Conditions 
Air  Quality 

The  air  pollutants  of  greatest  concern  in  Riverside  County  are  ozone  and  suspended  particulate 
matter  (PMio  and  PM2.5).  The  seriousness  of  air  polludon  problems  is  greatest  in  the  western  pordon 
of  Riverside  Countt’  and  least  in  the  eastern  pordon  of  Riverside  County.  Portions  of  Riverside 
County  fall  into  three  separate  air  basins: 

• The  South  Coast  Wr  Basin  in  western  Riverside  County  (west  of  San  Gorgonio  Pass  and  the 
San  Jacinto  Mountains), 

• The  Salton  Sea  Air  Basin  in  the  Coachella  Valley  pordon  of  Riverside  County  (between  the 
San  Jacinto  Mountains  and  the  Little  San  Bernardino  Mountains),  and 

• The  Mojave  Desert  Air  Basin  in  eastern  Riverside  County  (east  of  the  Little  San  Bernardino 
Mountains,  north  of  the  Cottonwood  Mountains,  and  east  of  the  Orocopia  Mountains). 

Figure  3.2-2  shows  the  three  air  basins  that  include  pordons  of  Riverside  County. 

As  can  be  seen  by  comparing  Figure  3.2-2  with  Figure  3.2-1.  the  Mojave  Desert  Air  Basin  pordon  of 
Riverside  County  is  subdivided  into  a western  portion  under  the  jurisdicdon  of  the  SCAQMD  and 
an  eastern  pordon  under  the  jurisdicdon  of  the  VIDAQMD. 

The  Project  area  is  located  in  the  SCAQMD-jurisdicdon  pordon  of  the  Mojave  Desert  Air  Basin. 
Most  air  quality  monitoring  stadons  in  Riverside  County  are  in  the  South  Coast  Air  Basin  and  Salton 
Sea  Air  Basin  pordons  of  the  County.  There  are  no  air  quality  monitoring  stadons  near  the  proposed 
solar  farm  area.  An  air  quality  monitoring  stadon  in  Blythe  (48.5  miles  east-southeast  of  the 
proposed  solar  farm  site)  measures  ozone  levels,  but  not  other  air  pollutants.  The  Nadonal  Park 
Sendee  operates  three  air  quality  monitoring  stadons  in  Joshua  Tree  Nadonal  Park.  The  Joshua  Tree 
Nadonal  Park  operates  an  air  station  fPinto  Wells)  ivithin  five  miles  to  the  ivest  of  the  proposed  solar  farm  that 
measures  for  ogone,  sulfur  dioxide,  and  PM.  M stadon  south  of  the  Cottonwood  Visitor  Center  is 
24.5  miles  west-southwest  of  the  solar  farm  site,  and  measures  ozone,  sulfur  dioxide,  and  PM  levels. 
This  monitoring  stadon  is  at  the  northern  edge  of  the  Salton  Sea  Air  Basin,  and  is  more  heavily 
influenced  by  pollutant  transport  from  the  South  Coast  Air  Basin  than  are  locadons  near  Desert 
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Center.  The  )oshua  Tree  National  Monument  station  is  59  miles  northwest  of  the  solar  farm  site 
near  the  Black  Rock  Campground  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  Bark,  d’his  monitoring  station  is  in 
San  Bernardino  Countv  in  the  southwestern  corner  of  the  Mojave  Desert  Air  Basin,  and  is  more 
heavily  influenced  by  pollutant  transport  from  the  South  (k)ast  Air  Basin  than  are  locations  near 
Desert  Center.  The  National  Park  Service  also  operates  NTN  wet  deposition,  (dean  Air  Status  and 
Trends  Network  (CASTNet)  drv  deposition,  and  lMPRO\T’i  visibility  monitoring  stations  in  this 
same  area.  The  joshua  Tree  National  Monument  monitoring  station  measures  ozone,  sulfur  dioxide, 
and  PMui  concentrations,  but  only  the  ozone  data  are  available  in  (iARl^  data  summaries. 

There  are  several  monitoring  stations  in  the  Riverside  County  and  Imperial  (iounty  portions  of  the 
Salton  Sea  Air  Basin,  but  all  of  those  monitoring  stations  are  influenced  by  pollutant  transport  from 
the  South  Coast  Air  Basin.  In  addition,  some  of  the  Imperial  (d)unt)'  monitoring  stations  are 
influenced  by  pollutant  transport  from  Mexico.  Because  the  monitoring  stations  in  Joshua  Tree 
National  Park  and  those  in  the  Salton  Sea  Air  Basin  are  more  strongly  influenced  by  pollutant 
transport  from  the  South  Coast  Air  Basin  than  in  the  Project  area,  data  from  those  monitoring 
stations  are  not  considered  representative  of  air  c|uality  conditions  in  the  Project  area. 

.■Ml  federal  ambient  air  quality  standards  are  currently  being  met  in  the  Mojave  Desert  Air  Basin 
portion  of  Riverside  Countv,  but  state  standards  for  ozone  and  PMlO  are  occasionally  exceeded. 

Table  3.2-4  lists  the  federal  and  state  attainment  status  designations  applicable  to  the  Mojave  Desert 
portion  of  Riverside  County. 


Table  3.2-4 

Federal  and  State  Attainment  Status  Designations 
in  the  Mojave  Desert  Air  Basin  Portion  of  Riverside  County 


Pollutant 

Federal  Designation 

State  Designation 

Ozone 

Unclassified/Attainment 

Nonattainment 

Nitrogen  Dioxide 

Unclassified/ Attainment 

Attainment 

Carbon  Monoxide 

Unclassified/ Attainment 

Unclassified 

Sulfur  Dioxide 

Unclassified 

Attainment 

PMio  (Inhalable  Particulate  Matter) 

Unclassified 

Nonattainment 

PM2.5  (Fine  Particulate  Matter 

Unclassified/Attainment 

Unclassified 

Lead 

No  Federal  Designation 

Attainment 

Sulfates 

No  Federal  Standard 

Attainment 

Hydrogen  Sulfide 

No  Federal  Standard 

Unclassified 

Sources;  US  EPA  (2010a);  GARB  (2010b) 


Areas  with  unclassified  or  unclassified/attainment  designations  are  treated  as  attainment  areas. 
Because  there  are  no  federal  nonattainment  or  maintenance  designations  in  the  Mojave  Desert 
portion  of  Riverside  County,  federal  agency  actions  in  the  Mojave  Desert  Air  Basin  portion  of 
Riverside  County  are  not  subject  to  CAA  conformity  review  requirements. 

Visibility 

The  National  Park  Sewice  has  been  monitonng  visibility  conditions  in  Joshua  Tree  J^ational  Park  since  2001. 
T 'isihility  can  be  impaired  by  ha^e  caused  by  fine  paiiicles  in  the  air,  including  dust.  Hoiveven  visibility  monitoting 
data  at  Joshua  Tree  'National  Park  simest  that  the  worst  visihilily  days  at  Joshua  Tree  ~National  Park  are  caused  bj 
increased  ammonium  nitrate  emission  levels. 
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Emission  Sources 

The  most  important  emission  sources  in  the  project  area  are  traffic  on  I-IO,  Highway  177,  and  other 
area  roadways,  agricultural  operations  on  private  lands,  recreational  vehicle  use  on  public  and  private 
lands,  fuel  combustion  associated  with  residential,  commercial,  and  light  industrial  land  uses,  and 
wind  erosion  from  lands  with  sparse  vegetation. 

Ground  Conditions  Affecting  Wind  Erosion 

Wind  can  move  soil  particles  by  three  general  processes:  surface  creep  (rolling  along  the  ground 
surface),  saltation  (a  bouncing  movement  along  the  ground  surface  caused  by  particle  collisions  that 
help  force  a particle  into  the  air  for  a brief  time  before  it  falls  back  to  the  ground),  and  suspension 
transport  (particles  lofted  into  the  air  and  remaining  suspended  for  more  than  a minute).  Surface 
creep  and  saltation  typically  account  for  most  soil  mass  movement  associated  with  wind  erosion,  and 
normally  involve  larger  sand-si2e  soil  particles.  Suspension  transport  normally  involves  smaller  silt 
and  clay  size  soil  particles.  From  an  air  pollution  standpoint,  suspension  transport  of  soil  particles  is 
the  wind  erosion  process  that  generates  fugitive  dust. 

The  extent  of  fugitive  dust  generated  by  wind  erosion  is  affected  by  numerous  factors,  including: 

• Soil  texture  (the  mix  of  clay,  silt,  and  sand  sized  particles  in  a soil); 

• Particle  aggregation  (mostly  due  to  clay  content); 

• Organic  matter  content  of  soils; 

• Non-erodible  surface  features  (gravel,  rocks,  boulders,  rock  outcrops,  etc.); 

• Extent  and  density  of  vegetation  cover; 

• Surface  crusting  — mineral  or  biological  crusts  — especially  between  vegetation  stems; 

• Soil  moisture  conditions; 

• Wind  speed; 

• Vertical  air  turbulence; 

• Sedimentation  of  erodible  material  from  upslope  water  erosion  or  from  flood  deposits;  and 

• Active  disturbance  of  surface  soils. 

Soil  moisture  conditions  and  surface  conditions  are  important  factors  determining  the  vulnerability 
of  an  area  to  wind  erosion.  In  desert  areas,  soil  moisture  levels  are  high  only  during  and  after  rainfall 
or  flash  flood  events.  Consequently,  soil  moisture  levels  in  desert  areas  are  high  enough  to  influence 
wind  erosion  processes  for  only  brief  intermittent  periods. 

The  surface  features  of  greatest  importance  are  non-erodible  surface  material,  vegetation  cover, 
mineralized  soil  crusts,  and  biological  soil  crusts.  The  most  common  types  of  non-erodible  surface 
materials  in  deserts  include  scattered  rocks  and  boulders,  rock  formation  outcrops,  and  desert 
pavement.  Desert  pavements  are  areas  with  rock  fragments  of  pebble  to  cobble  size  that  cover  an 
underlying  layer  of  sand,  silt,  or  clay.  Desert  pavement  areas  typically  have  little  or  no  vegetation 
cover.  The  extent  to  wliich  desert  pavement  reduces  wind  erosion  and  resulting  fugitive  dust 
depends  on  the  density  of  the  rock  fragments  covering  the  underlying  soil. 
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Desert  pavements  seem  to  form  from  two  different  processes  (McAuliffe  2000).  On  rocky  alluvial 
fans,  fine  dust  settling  out  of  the  air  accumulates  between  and  below  the  surface  layer  of  rocks, 
eventually  forming  a relatively  thin  silt  and  clay  layer  that  separates  the  surface  rocks  from  the  main 
part  of  the  alluvial  fan.  Desert  pavement  also  can  form  on  sandy  soils  that  contain  significant 
amounts  of  gravel  and  rock  fragments.  In  such  situations,  wind  and  water  erosion  can  remove  most 
of  the  sand  and  fine  sediments  from  the  surface,  leaving  the  remaining  rock  fragments  as  the 
predominant  surface  layer. 

Suiweys  of  the  proposed  solar  farm  site  indicate  that  there  are  areas  of  desert  pavement  in  both  the 
northwest  and  southwest  portions  of  the  site.  An  estimated  20  to  30  percent  of  the  overall  site  has 
moderate  to  strong  desert  pavement,  with  an  additional  5 to  15  percent  of  the  overall  site  having 
weakly  developed  desert  pavement  (Earth  Systems  Southwest  2010a).  The  remainder  of  the  solar 
farm  site  is  ttpical  Mojave  Desert  vegetation  on  a sandy  soil.  Vegetation  coverage,  mineral  soil 
crusts,  and  biological  soil  crusts  all  help  reduce  fugitive  dust  from  wind  erosion  from  such  areas. 
Existing  vegetation  at  the  solar  farm  site  provides  an  estimated  15  percent  canopy  coverage,  with 
little  or  no  stable  biological  or  mineral  crusts  in  the  open  areas  between  desert  shrubs  (Hughes 
2010). 

Geotechnical  studies  conducted  at  the  solar  farm  site  indicate  sandy  soils  throughout  the  site,  with  a 
typical  silt  plus  clay  content  of  5 to  13  percent  (Eberhart/Linited  Consultants  2007;  Earth  Systems 
Southwest  2010b).  The  Natural  Resources  Conser\"ation  Service  (NRCS)  has  conducted  limited  soil 
suiweys  on  some  private  agricultural  lands  near  Desert  Center.  Agricultural  development  of  desert 
soils  tt^ically  results  in  an  increase  in  organic  matter  content,  resulting  in  a more  loamy  texture  to 
the  soils  than  would  occur  without  agricultural  development.  Agricultural  lands  near  the  solar  farm 
site  were  generally  characterized  as  gravelly  loamy,  coarse  sand,  or  loamy  sand  with  a high  potential 
for  wind  erosion  (Houdeshell  2010). 
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3.3  Vegetation 

3.3.1  Applicable  Plans,  Policies,  and  Regulations 
Federal  Regulations 

Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973 

The  Endangered  Species  Act  (FiSA)  (16  USC  1531  et  seq.)  and  subsequent  amendments  establish 
legal  requirements  for  the  conservation  of  endangered  and  threatened  species  and  the  ecosystems 
upon  which  they  depend. 

Section  7 

Section  7 of  the  ESA  rec]uires  federal  agencies,  in  consultation  with,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Secretary'  of  the  Interior  or  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  as  appropriate,  to  ensure  that  actions  they 
authori2e,  fund,  or  earn’  out  are  not  likely  to  jeopardize  the  continued  existence  of  threatened  or 
endangered  species  or  result  in  the  destruction  or  adverse  modification  of  critical  habitat  lor  these 
species.  The  US  Fish  and  W ildlife  Ser\dce  (L'SFW’S)  and  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  share 
responsibilities  for  administering  the  Act.  All  listed  plant  species  tall  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
USFW'S.  Regulations  governing  interagency  cooperation  under  Section  7 are  found  at  50  CFR  Part 
402.  The  biological  opinion  (BO)  issued  at  the  conclusion  of  a formal  Section  7 consultation  may 
include  a statement  authorizing  a take  that  may  occur  incidental  to  an  otherwise  legal  activity. 

Clean  Water  Act 

The  Clean  W'  ater  Act  (33  USC  1251  et  seq.)  establishes  legal  requirements  for  the  restoration  and 
maintenance  of  the  chemical,  physical,  and  biological  integrity  of  the  nation’s  waters. 

Section  401 

Section  401  requires  that  an  applicant  for  a federal  license  or  permit  that  allows  activities  resulting  in 
a discharge  to  waters  of  the  United  States  must  obtain  a State  certification  that  the  discharge 
complies  with  other  provisions  of  the  Clean  W’ater  Act.  The  Regional  W’ater  Quality  Control  Boards 
administer  the  certification  program  in  California. 

Section  404 

Section  404  establishes  a permit  program  administered  by  the  US  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
(USACE)  regulating  the  discharge  of  dredged  or  fill  material  into  waters  of  the  United  States, 
including  wetlands.  Implementing  regulations  by  the  USACE  are  found  at  33  CFR  Parts  320-330. 
Guidelines  for  implementation  are  referred  to  as  the  Section  404(b)(1)  Guidelines  and  were 
developed  by  the  EPA  in  conjunction  with  the  USACE  (40  CFR  Parts  230).  The  Guidelines  allow 
the  discharge  of  dredged  or  fiU  material  into  the  aquatic  system  only  if  there  is  no  practicable 
alternative  that  would  have  less  adverse  impacts. 

California  Desert  Protection  Act  of  1994 

This  act  established  Death  Valley  and  Joshua  Tree  National  Parks,  the  Mojave  National  Preserve, 
and  the  Granite  Mountains  National  Reserve.  It  also  declared  certain  lands  in  the  California  desert  as 
wilderness,  and  included  other  natural  resource  designations  and  provisions. 
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Noxious  Weed  Act  of  1974 

This  act  provides  for  the  control  and  management  of  nonindigenous  weeds  that  injure  or  have  the 
potential  to  injure  the  interests  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  wildlife  resources,  or  the  public  health. 
Under  this  act,  the  Secretar\^  of  Agriculture  was  given  the  authority  to  designate  plants  as  noxious 
weeds,  and  inspect,  seize  and  destroy  products,  and  to  quarantine  areas,  if  necessar)^  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  such  weeds. 

Executive  Order  11988  Floodplain  Manaoement 

This  order  directs  all  federal  agencies  to  avoid  the  long-term  and  short-term  adverse  impacts 
associated  with  the  occupancy  and  modificadon  of  floodplains,  and  to  avoid  direct  or  indirect 
support  of  doodplain  development  wherever  there  is  a practicable  alternative. 

Executive  Order  11990  Protection  of  Wetlands 

This  order  directs  all  federal  agencies  to  avoid  to  the  extent  possible  the  long-  and  short-term 
adverse  impacts  associateci  with  the  destruction  or  modidcation  of  wedands  and  to  avoid  direct  or 
indirect  support  of  new  construcdon  in  wetlands  wherever  there  is  a practicable  alternative. 

Executive  Order  13112  Invasive  Species 

This  order  directs  federal  agencies  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  invasive  species  and  provide  for 
their  control  and  to  minimize  the  economic,  ecological,  and  human  health  impacts  that  invasive 
species  cause.  To  do  this,  the  order  established  the  National  Invasive  Species  Council;  currently 
there  are  13  Departments  and  Agencies  on  the  Council. 

Compliance  with  Floodplain  and  Wetland  Environmental  Rew'ew  Requirements 

Established  under  10  CFR  Part  1022,  this  regulation  establishes  policy  and  procedures  relating  to  the 
Department  of  Energy’s  (DOE)  responsibilities  under  EO  11988  and  11990,  including: 

• DOE  policy  regarding  the  consideration  of  floodplain  and  wetland  factors  in  DOE  planning 
and  decision  making;  and 

• DOE  procedures  for  identifying  proposed  actions  located  in  a floodplain  or  wetland, 
providing  opportunity  for  early  public  review  of  such  proposed  actions,  preparing  floodplain 
or  wetland  assessments,  and  issuing  statements  of  findings  for  actions  in  a floodplain. 

To  the  extent  possible,  DOE  shall  accommodate  the  requirements  of  EO  11988  and  EO  11990 
through  applicable  DOE  NEPA  procedures  or,  when  appropriate,  the  environmental  review  process 
under  the  Comprehensive  Environmental  Response,  Compensation,  and  Liability  Act  (42  USC. 
9601  et  seq.). 

State  Laws  and  Regulations 

California  Environmental  Quality  Act 

The  California  Environmental  Quality  Act  (CEQA)  (PRC.  21000  et  seq)  was  enacted  in  1970  to 
provide  for  full  disclosure  of  environmental  impacts  on  the  public  before  state  and  local  public 
agencies  issue  a permit.  With  regard  to  biological  resources,  CEQA  gives  consideration  to 
“sensitive”  (or  “special  statusQ  plants,  in  addition  to  federal  or  state  listed  species.  Sensitive  species 
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include  plants  on  the  California  Native  Plant  Society’s  ((iNPS)~  List  lA  (presumed  extinct),  List  IB 
(rare,  threatened,  or  endangered  in  California  and  elsewhere;  eligible  for  state  listing),  or  List  2 (rare, 
threatened,  or  endangered  in  California  hut  more  common  elsewhere;  eligible  for  state  listing).  To  he 
conservative,  CNPS  List  3 (plants  for  which  more  information  is  needed)  and  List  4 (jolants  of 
limited  distribution),  are  also  considered  sensitive. 

California  Endangered  Species  Act 

The  California  Endangered  Species  Act  ((TiSA)  (Fish  and  Cjame  (aide  2050  c/  seq.)  establishes  the 
policy  of  the  state  to  conserve,  protect,  restore,  and  enhance  threatened  or  endangered  species  and 
their  habitats.  CESA  mandates  that  state  agencies  should  not  approve  projects  that  would  jeopardize 
the  continued  existence  of  threatened  or  endangered  species  if  reasonable  and  prudent  alternatives 
are  available  that  would  avoid  jeopardy.  There  are  no  state  agency  consultation  procedures  under 
CESA.  For  projects  that  affect  a species  listed  under  both  CESA  and  the  federal  FiSA,  compliance 
with  the  federal  ESA  will  satisfy  CESA  if  the  California  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  (CDFG) 
determines  that  the  federal  incidental  take  authorization  is  consistent  with  CESA  under  F’ish  and 
Game  Code  Section  2080.1.  For  projects  that  will  result  in  a take  of  a state-only  listed  species,  the 
applicant  must  apply  for  a take  permit  under  Section  2081(b). 

Native  Plant  Protection  Act 

California’s  Native  Plant  Protection  Act  (Fish  and  Game  Code  1900-1913)  requires  all  State  agencies 
to  utilize  their  authorip'  to  carrt’  out  programs  to  conserc^e  endangered  and  rare  native  plants. 
Provisions  of  the  Native  Plant  Protection  Act  prohibit  the  taking  of  listed  plants  from  the  wild  and 
require  notification  of  the  CDFG  at  least  10  days  in  advance  of  any  change  in  land  use.  This  allows 
CDFG  to  salvage  listed  plant  species  that  would  otherwise  be  destroyed.  The  applicant  is  required  to 
conduct  botanical  inventories  and  consult  with  CDFG  during  project  planning  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act  and  sections  of  CEQA  that  apply  to  rare  or  endangered  plants. 

Streambed  Alteration  Agreements,  California  Fish  and  Game  Code,  Sections  1600-  1616 

Linder  these  sections  of  the  Fish  and  Game  Code,  CDFG  jurisdiction  is  determined  to  occur  within 
the  water  body  of  any  natural  river,  stream  or  lake.  The  term  “stream”,  which  includes  creeks  and 
rivers,  is  defined  in  Title  14,  CCR,  Section  1.72.  The  applicant  is  required  to  notify  CDFG  prior  to 
constructing  any  project  that  would  divert,  obstruct  or  change  the  natural  flow,  bed,  channel,  or 
bank  of  any  river,  stream,  or  lake.  Preliminan^  notification  and  project  review  generally  occur  during 
the  environmental  process.  VGaen  an  existing  fish  or  wildlife  resource  may  be  substantially  adversely 
affected,  CDFG  is  required  to  propose  reasonable  project  changes  to  protect  the  resource.  These 
modifications  are  formalized  in  a Streambed  Alteration  Agreement  that  becomes  part  of  the  plans, 
specifications,  and  bid  documents  for  the  project. 


— CDbG  has  changed  references  to  CNPS  IJsts  to  Cnlifoniia  Bj7re  Plant  Kauk  (CRl^R)  to  clarih  that  CDl^G  plays  an  active  and 
authoritatm  rok  in  the  ranking  process.  See  September  2010  GNDDB  newsletter:  http:! ! mriv.dfp.ca.vorl hio9eodatal cnddh! pdfs! 
GNDDB  Neil’S  Sep  20W.pdf.  The  change  does  not  affect  the  list  mmibenn?  system  or  consewation  status  of  any  plant  species. 
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Bureau  of  Land  Management  Plans  and  Guidelines 

California  Desert  Conservation  Area  Plan 

The  California  Desert  Conservation  Area  (CDCA)  is  a 25-million  acre  expanse  of  land  in  southern 
California  designated  by  Congress  in  1976  through  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act 
(FLPMA).  BLM  administers  about  10  milHon  of  those  acres.  When  Congress  created  the  CDCA,  it 
recognized  its  special  values,  proximity  to  the  population  centers  of  southern  California,  and  the 
need  for  a comprehensive  plan  for  managing  the  area.  Congress  stated  that  the  CDCA  Plan  must  be 
based  on  the  concepts  of  multiple  use,  sustained  yield,  and  maintenance  of  environmental  quality. 
The  proposed  Project  falls  within  the  CDCA. 

The  Vegetation  Element  of  the  CDCA  Plan  contains  the  following  goals:  to  conserve  federally-  and 
State-listed  rare,  threatened,  or  endangered  plants  and  to  further  the  purposes  of  the  ESA  and 
similar  State  laws;  to  treat  unusual  plant  assemblages  that  rate  as  highly  sensitive  and  vety^  sensitive  in 
a manner  that  will  presentee  their  habitat  and  ensure  their  continued  existence;  to  manage  wetland 
and  riparian  areas  in  the  desert;  to  sustainably  maintain  the  continued  existence  and  biological 
viabilip^  of  the  vegetation  resource  in  the  CDCA  while  providing  for  the  consumptive  needs  of 
wildlife,  livestock,  wild  horses  and  burros,  and  public  uses;  to  provide  guidance  for  the  manipulation 
of  plant  habitats  or  vegetation;  and  to  encourage  the  use  of  private  desert  lands  for  commercial 
production  of  valuable  desert  plants.  The  plan  identities  the  need  for  monitoring  efforts  and 
directing  these  efforts  to  those  areas  with  the  greatest  management  need. 

Northern  and  Eastern  Colorado  Desert  Coordinated  Management  Plan/EIS 

The  Northern  and  Eastern  Colorado  Desert  Coordinated  Management  Plan/ElS  (NECO 
Plan/ElS)  is  a landscape-scale,  multi-agency  planning  effort  that  seeks  to  protect  and  conserv^e 
natural  resources  while  simultaneously  balancing  human  uses  of  the  California  portion  of  the 
Sonoran  Desert  ecosystem.  The  NECO  planning  area,  which  is  located  in  the  southeastern  CDCA, 
encompasses  over  5 million  acres  and  hosts  60  sensitive  plant  and  animal  species.  The  NECO 
Plan/EIS  amends  BLM’s  CDCA  Plan.  This  multiple  use  planning  effort  also  takes  into  account 
other  uses  of  the  desert,  such  as  hiking,  hunting,  rock  hounding,  off-highway  recreation,  commercial 
mining,  livestock  grazing,  and  utility  transmission.  The  NECO  Plan/EIS  provides  integrated 
ecosystem  management  for  special  status  species  and  natural  communities  for  all  federal  lands,  and 
regional  standards  for  public  land  health  for  BLM  lands. 

Cacti  and  Yucca  Removal  Guidelines 

The  BLM  normally  requires  transplanting  or  salvage  of  certain  native  plant  species  that  would  be 
lost  to  development  on  lands  under  its  jurisdiction.  Species  that  typically  require  salvage  regardless 
of  their  height  in  this  region  include  yuccas  (Yucca  spp.),  ocotillo  (Fouquieria  splendens),  and  cacti.  For 
chollas  {Cylindropuntia  spp.),  the  plant  must  be  less  than  three  feet  in  height  to  require  salvaging,  as  all 
plants  greater  than  three  feet  in  height  will  not  be  salvaged  but  left  on-site  to  be  destroyed  by 
clearing  activities. 
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Regional  and  Local  Regulations 

County  of  Riverside  General  Plan 

The  open  space  policy  relevant  to  vegetation  is  defined  in  the  Desert  Center  Area  Plan  (DCAP) 
within  the  Riverside  Counn'  General  Plan  as  follows: 

DCAP  10.1  Encourage  clustering  of  development  for  fhe  preservation  of  contiguous  open  space. 

3.3.2  Methodology 

The  Project  Studv  Area  encompasses  approximately  19,510  acres  originally  considered  for  siting  of 
the  project  components.  Initial  sur\-eys  for  biological  resources  were  conducted  within  this  larger 
Project  Study  Area.  The  Project  Study  Area  and  locations  of  each  alternative  are  shown  in 
Figures  3.3-1  through  3.3-3.  Additional  acreage  was  added  to  the  Project  Study  Area  to 
accommodate  changes  to  the  footprint  of  various  project  components,  including  the  eastern 
substation  (Red  Bluff  Substation  A)  and  associated  Gen-Tie  Lines  (GT-A-1  and  GT-A-2).  T/j/n, 
appropriate  biological  resource  suweys  iiichided  all  Project  areas  cwrenth  under  consideration.  In  addition  to  biokmcal 
resource  suwevs  all  sites  ivith  active  or  paiiialh  stabi/hed  sand  dunes  were  also  covered  by  an  aeolian  geomoiphology 
evaluation  (So/ar  Fanu  site  layouts  B and  C). 

Prior  to  conducting  any  biological  sun^eys,  a biological  resources  Literature  search  was  performed. 
This  included  researching  information  from  regional  documents  such  as  the  NECO  Plan/EIS  (BLM 
and  CDFG  2002),  and  the  Biological  Opinion  (BO)  for  the  NECO  Plan/EIS  (USFWS  2005). 
Searches  of  the  CDFG’s  California  Natural  Diversip"  Database  and  the  CNPS  Electronic  Inventory 
were  conducted  to  determine  the  sensitive  species  that  have  been  documented  in  the  proposed 
project  vicinipt  These  searches  included  a radius  of  five  miles  surrounding  the  Project  Study  Area. 

In  addition,  sur\-eyors  reviewed  environmental  documents  for  nearby  proposed  renewable  energy 
projects  that  included  extensive  biological  surveys,  including  the  Palen  Solar  Power  Project  (BLM 
2010a)  and  the  Genesis  Solar  Energ}"  Project  (Genesis  Solar  2009),  which  are  approximately  10  miles 
(Palen)  and  17  miles  (Genesis)  southeast  of  the  Project  Study  Area,  respectively.  These  reports  were 
reviewed  to  determine  whether  any  sensitive  species  found  during  surv^eys  of  those  project  sites 
might  be  relevant  to  this  proposed  project.  Literature  reviews  were  augmented  by  the  professional 
judgment  of  qualified  biologists  before  surv^eys  were  conducted. 

Using  tliis  information  and  observations  in  the  field,  a list  was  generated  of  special  status  plant 
species  that  have  the  potential  to  occur  within  the  Project  Study  Area.  For  assessment  purposes, 
special  status  species  were  defined  as  plants  that: 

• Have  been  designated  as  either  rare,  threatened,  or  endangered  by  CDFG  or  the  USFWS, 
and  are  protected  under  either  the  ESA  or  CESA; 

• Are  proposed  species  for  listing  under  those  same  acts; 

• Are  included  in  the  CNPS  Inventory  of  Rare  and  Endangered  Plants  (Lists  1 through  4); 

• Meet  the  definition  of  endangered,  rare,  or  threatened  under  CEQA  Guidelines,  Section 
15380;  or 

• Are  considered  special  status  species  in  local  or  regional  plans,  policies,  or  regulations,  such 
as  the  NECO  Plan/EIS. 
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A description  of  each  of  these  types  of'  special  status  species  is  presentetl  in  'Table  3.3-1. 


Table  3.3-1 

Definitions  of  Special  Status  Species  Under  Consideration  in  this  EIS 


Species  Designation 

Agency 

Definition 

Endangered 

USP'W'S 

A species  that  is  in  danger  of  extinction  throughout  all  or  a 
significant  portion  of  its  range. 

Threatened 

USLWS 

Any  species  that  is  likely  to  become  endangered  within  the 
foreseeable  future  throughout  all  or  a significant  portion  of  its 
range. 

Proposed 

LkSLWS 

A species  for  which  the  L'ShW’S  has  sufficient  information  on  its 
biological  status  and  threats  to  propose  it  as  endangered  <jr 
threatened  under  the  ESA. 

Covered  under  the 
NECO  Plan/ElS 

BIAf 

Special  status  species  that  were  addressed  in  the  NECO  Plan/LIS 
due  to  manatrement  concerns  within  the  NECO  Planning;  Area. 

Endangered 

CDLCi 

A native  species  or  subspecies  that  is  in  serious  danger  of 
becoming  extinct  throughout  all  or  a significant  portion  of  its 
range  due  to  one  or  more  causes,  including  loss  or  change  in 
habitat,  overexploitation,  predation,  competidon,  or  disease. 

Threatened 

CDLG 

A nadve  species  or  subspecies  that,  although  not  presendy 
threatened  with  exdncdon,  is  likely  to  become  an  endangered 
species  in  the  foreseeable  future  in  the  absence  of  special 
protecdon  and  management  efforts. 

Rare 

CDFG 

A species  that,  although  not  presendy  threatened  with  exdncdon, 
is  in  such  small  numbers  throughout  its  range  that  it  may  become 
endangered  if  its  present  environment  worsens. 

Candidate 

CDLG 

A nadve  species  that  has  been  officially  nodeed  by  the  California 
Fish  and  Game  Commission  as  being  under  review  by  the  CDFG 
for  addidon  to  the  threatened  or  endangered  species  lists.  CDFG 
candidate  species  are  given  no  extra  legal  protection  under  state 
laws. 

List  lA 

CNPS 

Plants  presumed  to  be  extinct  in  California. 

List  IB 

CNPS 

Plants  rare,  threatened,  or  endangered  in  California  and  elsewhere. 

List  2 

CNPS 

Plants  rare,  threatened,  or  endangered  in  California  but  more 
common  elsewhere. 

List  3 

CNPS 

Plants  about  which  more  informadon  is  needed — a review  list. 

List  4 

CNPS 

Plants  of  limited  distribudon — a watch  list. 

CNPS-listed  species  also  have  “threat  ranks”  as  an  extension  to  the  list  number,  which  designates 
the  level  of  endangerment  by  a 0.1  to  0.3  ranking,  with  0.1  being  the  most  endangered  and  0.3  being 
the  least  endangered.  A threat  rank  is  assigned  for  all  List  IB,  List  2 and  most  of  List  3 and  List  4 
species.  A threat  rank  of  0.1  indicates  that  a plant  is  seriously  endangered  in  California  (liigh 
degree/immediacy  of  threat),  0.2  indicates  that  a plant  is  fairly  endangered  in  California  (moderate 
degree/immediacy  of  threat),  and  0.3  indicates  that  a plant  is  not  ver}^  endangered  in  California  (low 
degree /immediacy  of  threats  or  no  current  threats  known).  No  List  lA  plants  and  only  some  List  3 
and  List  4 plants  have  a threat  rank  extension. 

Preliminar\"  biological  resources  sur\^eys  were  conducted  witliin  the  Project  Study  Area  in  2007.  The 
purpose  of  the  surveys  was  to  provide  preliminary  habitat  descriptions  witliin  the  Project  Study 
Area,  describe  the  need  for  focused  surveys  for  special  status  species,  and  summarize  potential 
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biological  constraints  for  the  proposed  Project.  The  size  of  the  Project  Study  Area  and  the 
description  of  the  proposed  solar  facility  have  changed  since  the  2007  sur\"eys.  The  current  Project 
locations  and  Project  Study  Area  are  shown  in  Figures  3.3-1  through  3.3-3.  A subsequent  Biological 
Resources  Technical  Report  (BRTR)  (Appendix  fi)  incorporates  the  results  of  the  2007  sur\-eys,  as 
well  as  all  subsec]uent  surveys,  into  the  characterization  of  the  biological  resources  of  the  current 
Project  locations.  The  discussion  of  the  existing  biological  setting  is  based  upon  information  in  the 
BRTR  (Ironwood  Consulting  2010a). 

Floristic  surveys  were  conducted  between  March  15  and  April  9,  2010  and  Nopemher  8''^  through 
Novenjber  12,  2010,  within  the  Project  Study  Area  and  thus  all  of  the  Project  areas  currently  under  consideration 
have  been  fully  suweyed.  These  surv^eys  conformed  to  the  following  protocols,  as  described  in  more 
detail  in  the  BRTR  contained  in  Appendix  H: 

• Protocols  for  Smveying  and  Evalnating  I/npacts  on  Special  Status  Native  Plant  Populations  and  Natural 
Counuunities  (CDFG  2009); 

• Sumy  Protocols  Required  for  NEPAjESA  Compliance  for  BEA4  Special  Status  Plant  Species  (BLM 
2009a);  and 

• Guidelines  for  Conducting  and  Kepoiiing  Botanical  Inventories  for  Federally  Eisted,  Proposed,  and 
Candidate  Plants  (USFWS  1996). 

These  surv^eys  included  identifying  ever)^  plant  observed  within  the  surv^ey  area  to  the  level  necessary 
(species  or  subspecies/variety)  to  determine  its  special  status,  if  any. 

A jurisdictional  waters  delineation  was  conducted  in  spring  of  2010  and  updated  in  the  summer  of 
2010  within  the  Project  locations  to  map  any  wetlands,  desert  dr}'  washes,  and  desert  dry  wash 
woodlands  (Ironwood  Consulting  and  Fluffman-Broadway  Group  2010).  The  delineation 
determined  both  USACE  and  CDFG  jurisdictions.  The  study  was  conducted  in  accordance  with  the 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations  definitions  of  jurisdictional  waters,  the  Wetlands  Delineation  Manual 
(USACE  1987),  the  Regional  Supplement  to  the  Cojps  of  Engineers  WStland  Delineation  Manual:  Arid  \Y^est 
Region  (\'^ersion  2.0)  (USACE  2008a),  A Field  Guide  to  the  Identification  of  the  Ordinay  High  Water  Siark 
(OHWM)  in  the  Arid  W'est  Region  of  the  Western  United  States  (Lichvar  and  McColley  2008),  and  supporting 
guidance  documents,  such  as  the  current  guidance  from  EPA  and  USACE  (2008)  regarding  CWA  jurisdiction 
after  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court’s  decision  in  Rmpanos  v.  Unites  States  regarding  isolated,  non-navigabk.  intrastate 
maters  (U S ACE  2008bl . 

In  summar)'.  Project  facility  and  associated  Project  components  for  the  proposed  and  alternative 
Project  features  were  sur\'e}'ed  for  biological  resources.  In  addition  to  biological  resource  suweys,  the 
aeolian  geomorphology  evaluation  covered  Solar  Farm  site  layouts  B and  C;  these  were  the  onh  sites  with 
potential  to  affect  active  or  paiiialh  stabilhed  dune  habitat.  Data  collected  during  sur\'eys  documents  the 
baseline  conditions  for  biological  resources. 

3.3.3  Soils  and  Topography 

Although  soils  associated  with  the  Project  Study  Area  have  not  been  suweved  by  the  Natural  Resource  Consewation 
Senice  iNRCS),  the  geotechnical  suwev  of  the  site  and  field  obsenations  made  by  Ironwood  Consultants  found  that 
soils  on  the  Project  Study  Area  were  essentially  unifonii  in  nature  and  primarily  sandy  in  texture.  Soils  primarily 
consist  of  undifferentiated  younger  alluvium,  younger  alluvium  with  interspersed  areas  of  weak  desert  pavement,  and 
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older  alliiviiiDJ  mtb  moderate  to  stronp  deseii pavenn'Ut  (\ia\ih  Syste»is  So/ithivest  2010).  Older  alluvial  fan  debosifs 
supported  uplands  mth  deseii  pavement  {maiwariese  and  iron  oxidised  coathws  on  cobbles  and  sand)  coverbw  older 
alliwial  fan  material.  Oral //apes  occurriu?  irithin  the  older  cdl/irhd  fans  hare  active  yomn>er  sedhnents  consisthw  of  fine 
to  coarse  sand,  interhedded  with  dav.  si  It  and  pravel  iritb  no  evidence  of  desert  paren/ent. 

Multiple  alliwial  fans  flow  into  B/p  Wash  {located  south  of  the  Solar  ¥ arm  site  layouts  B and  C and  crosses  the  Gen- 
Tie  Line  alternatives)  and  Pinto  Wash  (located  inwiediateh  east  of  the  Solar  V'arni  site  layouts  B and  C).  Aeolian 
sand  deposits  are  heated  within  the  Project  Study  Area  but  outside  of  all  project  co/nponent  Study  Areas.  Stabilised 
sand  sheets  and  pockets  of  sand  dune  deposits  are  heated  east  of  the  Solar  Vann  site  {layouts  B and  C]  and  both  solar 
farm  layout  sites  lack  aeolian  (ivind-blown)  sand  formations,  '['he  ii'estern  extent  of  the  Cbitchralla  MaUe\  is  defined 
by  a broad  alliwial  system  that  flows  east  thronph  the  Project  Study  Area.  It  is  fed  by  numerous  alinvial  fans  and 
crosses  the  Gen-Tie  IJne  alternative  alignments  before  it  joins  with  the  loirer  reaches  ofBm  Wdisb. 

The  Red  Bind  Substation  A and  related  component  areas  are  heated  at  the  base  of  a baiada  of  the  Chnckmalla 
Mountains.  Broad,  active  alluvial  fans  dominated  by  larger  rock  and  mmelly  soils  are  juxtaposed  ivith  upland  mounds 
with  n’ell-dereloped  desert  pavement.  Several  incised  ii’ashes  occur  in  this  region.  Red  \Mnff  Snbstation  B Study  Area 
consists  oj  two  distinct  soil  conditions:  sandy  soils  emanating  from  an  active  alinvial  fan  in  the  southern  half  and  a 
caliche  outcrop  in  the  southern  half.  Channels  of  the  al It  trial  fan  develop  into  narrow  washes  and  flow  into  control 
dykes  built  for  flood  protection. 

3.3.4  Vegetation  Communities 

Creosote  BushAX'hite  Bursage  Series  (Sawyer  and  Keeler-Wolf  1995;  analogous  to  Holland’s 
Alojavean  and  Sonoran  desert  scrubs,  1986)  and  Blue  Palo  Verde-Ironwood-Smoke  Tree  Series 
(ibid.,  analogous  to  Holland’s  and  NECO’s  desert  dr)"  wash  w^oodland,  1986)  are  the  two  vegetation 
communities  found  wdtliin  the  Project  locations  (Figures  3.3-1  and  3.3-2).  In  addition,  disturbed 
areas  are  also  found  within  the  Project  locations,  as  described  in  more  detail  below. 

Creosote  Bush  - White  Bursage  Series  (Creosote  Desert  Scrub) 

The  majority  of  the  Project  Study  Area  supports  a creosote  desert  scrub  community,  which  is  a type  of 
desert  scrub  habitat.  Desert  sernb  habitat  is  well  developed  on  valley  floors  and  lower  baiadas.  Soils  are  well  drained 
and  coarse,  and  salt  content  in  the  soil  ranges  from  low  to  high  concentrations  of  calcium  carbonate  and  other  salts. 
These  high  concentrations  of  salts  fonn  a hardpan  as  a subsmdace  (Mayer,  et  a!  1988). 

Dominant  plant  species  associated  with  this  community  include  creosote  bush  (Tarrea  tridentata), 
burro  bush  i/imbrosia  dnmosa),  boxthorn  (fi^cium  sp.),  brittlebush  (Encelia  farinosd),  indigo  bush 
{Psorothamnus  spp.),  and  cheesebush  (Hjmenoclea  salsola).  Local  diversity  of  creosote  scrub  varied 
throughout  the  Project  Study  Area.  This  community  was  relatively  more  structurally  diverse  within 
the  stable,  older  alluvial  fan  systems  located  in  the  northwestern  and  southwestern  portions  of  the 
Solar  Farm  alternatives  than  in  active  alluvial  fan  systems  located  in  the  middle  and  southern  extent 
of  the  Solar  Farm  alternatives. 

Biue  Palo  Verde-Ironwood-Smoke  Tree  Series  (Desert  Dry  Wash  Woodland) 

Within  the  Project  Study  Area,  Blue  Palo  Verde-Ironwood-Smoke  Tree  series  (desert  dr)"  wash 
woodland)  community  occurs  in  the  areas  designated  as  desert  dty  wash  woodland  (Figure  3.3-2). 
Sods  o f desert  wash  habitats  tend  to  be  sandy  to  gravelly:  some  wash  plants  may  be  found  on  a variety  o f soils.  This 
habitat  is  often  found  in  association  with  canyons,  arroyos,  washes,  and  other  features  that  contain  water  for  at  least 
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pg}i  of  the  \eai\  n’hicb  is  essential  for  habitat  to  persist.  Deserf  n>ashes  are  restricted  to  areas  of  greater  water 
availability  (Alaver,  et  a 1 19S8). 

Plant  species  typical  of  this  community  found  on  the  site  include  blue  palo  verde  {Ce}'cidiiwi  floridnm), 
ironwood  {Ohieja  tesota),  smoke  tree  {Psorotbamnns  spijwsa),  and  ciesert  willow  {Cbilopsis  linearis).  Desert 
dty'  wash  woodland  does  not  have  standing  or  running  surface  water  during  most  of  the  year,  except 
after  storms.  However,  tbe  dominant  and  cbaracteristic  species  in  this  habitat,  once  they  mature,  are  deep-rooted 
trees  (phreatopbytes:  Pam  del  and  Gibson  1996;  Scboenberr  and  Burk  2007.)  By  contrast,  most  desert  plants  are 
dependent  upon  percolating  seasonal  suipace  water:  tbeir  root  systems  do  not  reach  deeper  groundwater  sources.  In  desert 
washes,  the  cbaracteristic  woodland  species  persist  on  smface  water  sources  until  they  eventually  develop  deeper  root 
systems.  Dne  to  seasonal  runoff  and  infrequent  storm  flows,  the  wash  habitats  provide  greater  and  nsore  frequent  soil 
nwistnre  than  snrronnding  baiadas,  enabling  young  phreatop bytes  to  become  established  and  eventually  develop  their 
deep  root  systems.  W hen  they  mature,  these  trees  become  at  least  partly  dependent  upon  groundwater.  Depth  to 
permanent  groundwater  in  desert  washes  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  surrounding  landscape. 

Disturbed  Areas 

Disturbed,  ruderal,  and  non-vegetated  areas  are  found  in  association  with  roads  within  the  Project 
locations  and  previously  developed  areas  around  wells  and  associated  features  such  as  drainage 
basins.  Disturbed  areas  are  found  on  2 acres  of  GT-A-1,  20  acres  of  GT-A-2,  2 acres  of  GT-B-2, 
and  1 acre  of  Red  Bluff  Substation  A (Access  Road  1). 

Invasive  Plant  Species 

Invasive  plants  are  introduced  species  that  can  thrive  in  areas  beyond  their  natural  range  of  dispersal. 
These  plants  are  characteristically  adaptable,  aggressive,  and  have  a liigh  reproductive  capacity.  Their 
vigor  combined  with  a lack  of  natural  enemies  often  leads  to  outbreak  populations  (USDA  2010). 
Invasive  plant  species  have  degraded  most  natural  communities  in  the  southwestern  U.S.  They  often 
displace  and  outcompete  native  species,  and  have  the  potential  to  alter  fire  and  hydrologic  regimes. 

Within  the  Project  Study  Area,  the  prevalence  of  invasive  species  is  low,  but  is  higher  in  disturbed 
areas.  Invasive  plant  species  that  can  be  found  in  the  Project  Study  Area  include  Mediterranean 
splitgrass  {Schismus  barbatus),  red  brome  (Bromus  madritensis  ssp.  rubens),  crane’s  bill  {Erodium  cicutarium), 
and  Tournefort’s  mustard  {Brassica  tournejortii). 

3.3.5  Special  Status  Plant  Species 

After  review  of  plant  occurrence  records,  a list  was  developed  of  14  sperial  status  plant  species  that  are  present  in  the 
area  and  that  might  occur  within  the  Project  Study  Area.  Table  3.3-2  lists  each  of  these  species  and  whether  its 
presence  was  confirmed  and  as  illustrated  in  Figure  3.3-3.  They  include:  Coiyptantha  alversonii  (foxtail  cactus), 
Emoty^’s  crucifixion  thorn  {Castela  emoyi).  Las  Animas  colubrina  {Colubrina  califonncd),  California 
ditaxis  {Ditaxis  serrata  var.  californica),  desert  unicorn  plant  {Proboscidea  althaeifolia),  and  slender-spined 
aUthorn  {Koeberlinia  spinosa  ssp.  tenuispina),  and  are  discussed  in  more  detail  in  the  BRTR.  AH  of  these 
plant  species  are  on  the  CNPS  hst,  but  none  of  them  are  federally  or  state  listed  or  proposed  for 
listing. 
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Table  3.3-2 

Special  Status  Plant  Species  with  the  Potential  to  Occur  in 

the  Project  Study  Area 

Scientific  Niune 
Common  Name 

Status 

Potential  for  Occurrence 
Alternative  1/  Alternative  2/ 
Alternative  3' 

Coachella  X'allev  milk-vetch 
Astrcmiliis  kntmnostis  var.  coacheUae 

o o 

Federal:  Endangered 
State:  None 
CNPS^:  1B.2 

BLM:  Covered  under  the  NECO'  Plan 

L/L/L 

Foxtail  cactus 
Corjptantba  alversonii 

Federal:  None 
State:  None 
CNPS:  4.3 

BLM:  Covered  under  the  NECO  Plan 

C/C/C 

Harwood’s  milk- vetch 
Astragalus  insu/ans  var.  hanroodii 

O 

Federal:  None 
State:  None 
CNPS:  2.2 

BLM:  Covered  under  the  NECO  Plan 

u/u/u 

Ayenia 

Ajenia  cotupacta 

Federal:  None 
State:  None 
CNPS:  2.3 

BLM:  Not  covered  under  the  NECO  Plan 

u/u/u 

Emon'’s  crucifixion  thorn 
Castela  emoryi 

Eederal:  None 
State:  None 
CNPS:  2.3 

BLM:  Covered  under  the  NECO  Plan 

C/C/C 

Las  Animas  colubrina 
Colubrina  califonnca 

Federal:  None 
State:  None 
CNPS:  2.3 

BLM:  Covered  under  the  NECO  Plan 

c/p/p 

Glandular  ditaxis 
Ditaxis  clarjana 

Federal:  None 
State:  None 
CNPS:  2.2 

BLM:  Covered  under  the  NECO  Plan 

u/u/u 

California  ditaxis 
Ditaxis  setrata  var.  califoniica 

Federal:  None 
State:  None 
CNPS:  3.2 

BLM:  Covered  under  the  NECO  Plan 

c/c/p 

Spearleaf 
Mateiea  panifolia 

Eederal:  None 
State:  None 
CNPS:  2.3 

BLM:  Covered  under  the  NECO  Plan 

u/u/u 

Desert  unicorn  plant 
Probosddea  aithaeifolia 

Federal:  None 

State:  None  , 

CNPS:  4.3 

BLM:  Covered  under  the  NECO  Plan 

C/C/C 

Orocopia  sage 
Saivia  greatae 

Federal:  None 
State:  None 
CNPS:  1B.3 

BLM:  Covered  under  the  NECO  Plan 

u/u/u 
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Table  3.3-2  (continued) 

Special  Status  Plant  Species  with  the  Potential  to  Occur  in  the  Project  Study  Area 


Scienrj/jc  Name 
Common  Name 

Status 

Potential  for  Occurrence 
Alternative  1/  Alternative  2/ 
Alternative  3’ 

Desert  spike-moss 

Federal:  None 

U/U/Ll 

Selaginet/a  eremophita 

State:  None 
CNPS:  2.2 

BUM:  Covered  under  the  NECO  Plan 

Cove’s  senna 

Federal:  None 

U/U/U 

Senna  covesii 

State:  None 
CNPS:  2.2 

BLM:  Covered  under  the  NECO  Plan 

Slender-spined  allthorn 

Federal:  None 

C/C/C 

(Crown-of-thorns) 

State:  None 

Koeberlinia  pinosa  ssp.  tenuipina 

CNPS:  2.2 

BLM:  Covered  under  the  NECO  Plan 

’Potential  for  occurrence: 


U:  Unlikely 
P:  Potential 
C:  Confirmed 
“ CNPS  Status: 

IB. 3=  rare,  threatened,  or  endangered  in  CA,  however,  there  is  a low  degree  or  immediacy  of  threats. 
2.2=  fairly  threatened  in  CA,  more  common  elsewhere. 

2.3  = not  ver\-  threatened  in  CA,  more  common  elsewhere. 

3.2  = fairly  threatened  in  CA,  need  more  information  on  this  species. 

4.3  = not  vert'  -’threatened  in  CA,  plants  of  liinited  distribution  (watch  list). 

^ Northern  and  Eastern  Colorado  Desert  Coordinated  Management  Plan  (NECO) 


A brief  description  of  each  special  status  plant  species  is  provided  beloiv. 

The  Coachella  Valley  milk-vetch  {Astragalus  kntiginosus  var.  coachellae),  a federal  listed  endangered 
plant  species,  has  been  recorded  near  the  Project  Study  Area.  During  surveys,  a number  of 
individuals  were  obser\^ed  that  were  similar  to  Coachella  Valley  milk-vetch.  Discussions  with  a 
Joshua  Tree  National  Park  botanist  and  the  Herbarium  at  Rancho  Santa  Ana  Botanic  Garden  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  individuals  that  were  observ^ed  were  actually  the  freckled  milk-vetch 
{Astragalus  lentiginosus  var.  variabilis),  which  is  not  a special  status  species.  As  such,  the  Coachella 
Valley  milk- vetch  was  not  observ^ed  during  sur\^eys.  Further,  the  previously  recorded  observation 
near  the  Project  Study  Area  was  also  a misidentification  of  the  species.  Suitable  habitat  for  this 
species,  sandy  Sonoran  desert  scrub  and  windblown  sand  dunes,  occurs  ivitlnn  the  larger  Prq/ect  Study 
Area  but  does  not  occur  within  any  of  the  Project  component  locations  {Solar  ¥ arm,  substation,  or  gen-tie 
line  alternatives).  Thus,  Coachella  Aalley  milk-vetch  is  considered  unlikely  to  occur  in  the  Project 
locations. 

Foxtail  cactus  {Coiyptantha  alversonii)  is  a CNPS  List  4.3  species  belonging  to  the  cactus  family 
(Cactaceae).  This  low-lying  cactus  is  typically  found  in  rocky  soils  on  hills,  mountains,  margins  of 
washes,  and  bajadas  dominated  by  Sonoran  desert  scrub.  During  surveys,  five  and  tiro  individuals 
were  obserc^ed  within  the  footprints  of  Alternatives  1 and  2,  respectively,  and  //A  individuals  were 
observed  within  Alternative  3. 
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Harw  ood’s  milk-vetch  {Astragalus  hisnlaris  \'AX.  banroodii)  is  a CM  PS  List  2.2  annual  herb  belonging  to 
the  pea  family  (Fabaceae).  It  is  historically  knowai  to  occur  in  creosote  bash  scrub  coD/D/iwities  of  the 
Sonoran  Dese/f  on  deseti  dunes  in  sands  or  mwelh  areas  at  elevations  raiminj  jrom  0 to  990 feet  (0  to  300  meters). 
Although  sand  dunes  do  not  occur  within  the  Project  Study  Area  sites,  habitat  in  the  form  of  sandy  and  gravelly  areas 
ivithin  creosote  hush  send)  habitat  is  found  in  the  project  footprint:  hoivever,  this  species  ivas  not  found  dining  surveys 
for  the  Project  and  the  nearest  recorded  occurrence  of  Ha nrood's  milk- vetch  is  approximately  eight  niiles  south  of  the 
Project  Study  Area.  Therefore,  this  species  is  uniikeh  to  occur  within  the  Project  locations. 

Ayenia  {Ayenia  co/npacta)  is  a CNPS  List  2.3  perennial  herb  belonging  to  the  cacao  family 
(Stericuliaceae).  It  is  historically  knowaa  to  occur  in  Mojavean  desert  scrub  and  rocky  Sonoran  desert 
scrub  at  elevations  ranging  from  500  to  3,600  feet  (150  to  1,095  meters).  Both  of  these  vegetation 
communides  occur  witliin  the  Project  Study  Area,  however,  the  nearest  recorded  occurrence  of  ayenia 
is  approximately  12  miles  south  of  the  Project  Study  Area  and  this  species  w^as  not  found  during 
surveys  for  die  Project.  Therefore,  this  species  is  unlikely  to  occur  within  the  Project  locations. 

Emon^’s  crucifixion  thorn  {Castela  enioryi)  is  a CNPS  List  2.3  perennial  deciduous  shrub  belonging  to 
the  c]uassia  family  (Simaroubaceae).  It  is  historically  known  to  occur  in  Mojavean  desert  scrub, 
playas,  and  gravelly  Sonoran  desert  scrubs  at  elevations  ranging  from  300  to  2,200  feet  (90  to  670 
meters).  All  of  these  environmental  conditions  occur  within  the  Project  Study  Area  and  there  is  a 
record  of  Emon'’s  crucifixion  thorn  approximately  2.5  miles  south  of  the  layouts  of  SE-A,  SF-B,  and 
SF-C,  near  GT-A-1.  During  suiweys,  ^individual  was  obseiwed  within  the  footprints  of 
Alternatives  1 and  2,  respectively,  and  three  individuals  w^ere  obseiwed  within  Alternative  3. 

Las  Animas  colubrina  {Colnbrina  calif ornica)  is  a CNPS  List  2.3  perennial  deciduous  shrub  belonging 
to  the  buckthorn  family  (Rhamnaceae).  It  is  historically  known  to  occur  in  both  Mojavean  and 
Sonoran  desert  scrub  at  elevations  ranging  from  0 to  3,200  feet  (0  to  1,000  meters).  This  species 
p'pically  occurs  in  dr}'  canyons  with  sandy,  gravelly  soils  (BLM  2002).  These  vegetation  communities 
occur  within  the  Project  Study  Area,  and  there  is  a recorded  occurrence  of  Las  Animas  colubrina 
approximately  four  miles  southwest  of  the  Project  Study  Area.  No  individuals  were  found  ivithin  the 
proposed  project’s  disturbance  footprint,  but  two  individuals  were  obsewed  ivithin  the  Study  Area  footprints  of 
Aiternatives  1 and  3. 

Glandular  ditaxis  {Ditaxis  clatyana)  is  a CNPS  List  2.2  perennial  herb  belonging  to  the  spurge  family 
(Euphorbiaceae).  It  is  historically  know  to  occur  in  Mojavean  desert  scrub  and  sandy  Sonoran  desert 
scrub  at  elevations  ranging  from  0 to  1,500  feet  (0  to  465  meters).  These  vegetation  communities 
and  elevations  occur  within  the  Project  Study  Area,  how^ever,  the  nearest  recorded  occurrence  of 
glandular  ditaxis  is  approximately  12  miles  south  of  the  Project  Study  Area  and  this  species  was  not 
found  during  surv^eys  for  the  Project.  Therefore,  tliis  species  is  unlikely  to  occur  within  the  Project 
locations. 

California  ditaxis  {Ditaxis  sewata  var.  calfornicd)  is  a CNPS  List  3.2  perennial  herb  belonging  to  the 
spurge  family  (Euphorbiaceae).  It  is  historically  known  to  occur  in  Sonoran  desert  scrub  at 
elevations  ranging  from  100  to  3,300  feet  (30  to  1,000  meters).  This  species’  distribution  is  not  well 
understood  and  most  records  within  the  NECO  plan  area  are  within,  and  immediately  south  of, 
Joshua  Tree  National  Park  (BLM  2002).  Sonoran  desert  scrub  occurs  within  the  Project  Study  Area 
and  there  is  a record  of  this  species  approximately  three  miles  southwest  of  the  Project  Study  Area. 
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During  sunxys,  tjm  individuals  were  found  within  the  footprints  of  Alternative  1 and  Alternative  3, 
respectively,  and  604  indivieiuals  were  found  within  the  footprint  of  Alternative  2. 

Spearleaf  (Alate/ea  pan'ijolid)  is  a CNPS  List  2.3  perennial  herb  belonging  to  the  milkweed  family 
(Asclepidaceae).  It  is  historically  known  to  occur  in  Mojavean  and  Sonoran  desert  scrub  at  elevations 
ranging  from  1,400  to  3,600  feet  (440  to  1,095  meters).  Although  both  Mojavean  and  Sonoran  desert 
scrub  occur  within  the  Project  Study  Area,  the  highest  elevation  of  the  site  is  more  than  500  feet 
below  the  lowest  recorded  elevation  for  spearleaf.  Additionally,  the  nearest  recorded  occurrence  is 
approximately  13  miles  south  of  the  Project  Study  Area.  This  species  was  also  not  found  during 
surveys,  and  for  these  reasons  this  species  is  considered  to  be  unlikely  to  occur  within  the  Project 
locations. 

Desert  unicorn  plant  {Proboscidea  altbaeifolia)  is  a CNPS  List  4.3  perennial  herb  belonging  to  the 
Unicorn-plant  family  (Tvlartyniaceae).  It  is  historically  known  to  occur  in  sandy  Sonoran  desert  scrub 
at  elevations  ranging  from  500  to  3,300  feet  (150  to  1,000  meters).  This  vegetation  community 
occurs  within  the  Project  Study  Area,  and  the  species  was  observed  during  surveys.  One  individual 
IV as  observed  in  the  footprints  of  Alternative  1 and  3,  and  none  were  observed  in  the  footprint  of 
Alternatives  2. 

Orocopia  sage  {Salvia  greatae)  is  a CNPS  List  IB. 3 perennial  evergreen  shrub  belonging  to  the  mint 
family  (Lamiaceae).  It  is  historically  known  to  occur  in  Mojavean  and  Sonoran  desert  scrub  at 
elevations  ranging  from  -130  to  2,700  feet  (-40  to  825  meters).  Both  Mojavean  and  Sonoran  desert 
scrubs  occur  within  the  Project  Study  Area,  however,  the  nearest  recorded  occurrence  of  Orocopia 
sage  is  approximately  nine  miles  south  of  the  Project  Study  Area  and  this  species  was  not  found 
during  sun^eys  for  the  Project.  Therefore,  this  species  is  considered  to  be  unlikely  to  occur  within 
the  Project  locations. 

Desert  spike-moss  {SelagineHa  ereniophild)  is  a CNPS  List  2.2  perennial  rhizomatous  herb  belonging  to 
the  Spike-moss  family  (Sellaginellaceae).  It  is  historically  known  to  occur  in  gravelly  or  rocky 
Sonoran  desert  scrub  at  elevations  ranging  from  650  to  3,000  feet  (200  to  900  meters).  The 
environmental  conditions  associated  with  occurrence  of  tliis  species  also  are  present  within  the 
Project  Study  Area;  however,  the  nearest  recorded  occurrence  of  this  species  is  approximately 
13  miles  south  of  the  Project  Study  Area  and  this  species  was  not  found  during  surveys  for  the 
Project.  Therefore,  this  species  is  considered  to  be  unlikely  to  occur  within  the  Project  locations. 

Cove’s  senna  {Senna  covesii)  is  a CNPS  List  2.2  perennial  herb  belonging  to  the  pea  family.  It  is 
historically  known  to  occur  in  sandy  Sonoran  desert  scrub  at  elevations  ranging  from  1,000  to 
3,500  feet  (305  to  1,070  meters).  There  is  a recorded  occurrence  of  Cove’s  senna  approximately  five 
miles  northwest  of  the  Project  Study  Area.  However,  this  species  was  not  found  during  surveys,  and 
suitable  habitat  and  elevations  are  not  present  within  the  Project  Study  Area.  For  these  reasons,  this 
species  is  considered  to  be  unlikely  to  occur  within  the  Project  locations. 

Slender-spined  aUthorn  {Koeberlinia  spinosa  ssp.  tenuispina),  also  known  as  crown-of-thorns,  is  a CNPS 
List  2.2  deciduous  shrub  belonging  to  the  althorn  family  (Koeberhniaceae).  This  species  typically 
blooms  from  May  to  July.  It  is  historically  known  to  occur  in  rocky  or  gravelly  soils  in  washes  and 
ravines  in  desert  dty^  wash  woodlands  and  Sonoran  desert  scrub,  at  elevations  ranging  from  500  to 
1,700  feet  (150  to  510  meters).  Slender-spined  aUthorn  may  form  small  colonies  by  root-sprouting. 
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Five  individuals  were  found  within  SF'-B  and  SF'-C  and,  therefore,  occur  in  the  footprints  of 
Alternadves  1,  2,  and  3. 

A number  of  species  of  cacti  were  found  within  the  Project  Study  Area  during  tloristic  surveys  and 
are  listed  in  Table  3.3-3.  Those  species  shown  in  boltl  are  also  considered  special  status  plant 
species.  Other  non-special  status  cacti  species  were  treated  as  special-status  species  for  the  purposes 
of  this  analysis  due  to  BLM’s  salvage  an^f  translocation  guidelines  for  cacti  and  yucca. 


Table  3.3-3 

Cacti  Recorded  Within  the  Project  Study  Area 


Scientific  Name 

Common  Name 

Cactacrae 

Cactus  family 

Coryphantha  vivipara 

Foxtail  cactus 

ridrinocactus  potycephatiis 

Cottontop 

E.  eimhmvmii 

1 ledachov  cactus 

Eerocactiis  qlandraceus 

Barrel  cactus 

3 lanuHalaria  tetnmcistra 

Fishhook  cactus 

Opiuitia  hasilaris  hasilaris 

Beavertail  cactus 

Opiuitici  edunoccvpa 

Golden  cholla 

Opimtia  ramosissima 

Pencil  cholla 

Simaroiihaceae 

Quassia  or  Simarouba  family 

Castela  emoryi 

Crucifixion  thorn 

Source:  Ironwood  2010 


3.3.6  Sensitive  Natural  Communities 
Desert  Dry  Wash  Woodland 

The  NECO  Plan/ElS  designates  desert  dr\'  wash  woodland  habitats  as  a sensitive  habitat  subject  to 
3:1  mitigation  for  any  disturbance  witltin  that  habitat.  Desert  dr\^  wash  woodland  (equivalent  to  Blue 
Palo  Verde-Ironwood-Smoke  Tree  series  vegetation  in  the  more  recent  Saw}^er-Keeler  Wolf 
designations)  is  present  within  Alternatives  1,  2,  and  3,  as  shown  in  (Figures  3.3-1  and  3.3-2).  b? 
addition,  desert  diy  wash  woodland  is  present  offsite,  along  episodic  stream  channels  both  upstream  and  downstream 
from  project  area  boundaries,  and  in  Pinto  Wash,  east  of  the  Solarbami  layout  alternatives. 

Active  Desert  Dunes 

Active  desert  dunes  are  considered  sensitive  by  the  CNDDB  and  the  BLM  (within  the  NECO 
Plan/EIS)  and  are  the  prima)y  habitat  type  for  ceriain  special  status  plant  and  animal  species.  This  communib  is 
characterised  by  mostly  unvegetated  drfted  sand  dunes  and  sand  fields  of  five  feet  or  /ess  in  height.  Enrironmenta/ 
changes  that  stabilise  sand,  affect  sand  sources,  or  block  sand  movement  corridors  also  affect  active  dimes:  as  such. 
Sunlight  commissioned  an  aeo/ian  (wind  driven)  geomofbology  stndv  to  determine  whether  the  Solar  Farm  was  within 
a sand  transport  comdor  and  to  assess  any  potential  impacts  from  aeolian  sand  migration  within  the  proposed 
footprint  of  the  solar  fann  facility  (Kenney  2010).  Results  of  the  aeohan  geomorphology  evaluation 
conducted  for  the  proposed  Project  showed  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  aeolian  sand  migration  (no 
active  dune  fields)  within  the  Solar  Farm  area  (Kenney  2010);  thus,  the  Project  would  not  have  any 
significant  effect  on  aeolian  sand  migration.  A.dditionalh,  no  active  dune  fields  were  identified  within  the  Project 
hcations  dunng  sun>eys.  Within  the  Project  Study  A^rea,  aeolian  sand  deposits  are  limited  to  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
Project  Study  A.rea  located  approximates  one  mile  east  of  the  Solar  barm  alternatives.  Because  other  portions  of  the 
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Project  locations  (substations  and  gen-tie  lines)  are  not  located  adjacent  to  active  dunes,  they  are  not  expected  to  ajiect 
sand  transpoii  to  active  dunes  and  were  not  included  in  this  study. 

Fine  Sand  Habitats 

According  to  the  aeolian  peo/no)'pholog\  study  (Kennej  2010),  relict  aeoHan  deposits  exist  within  the  Solar  Farm  site 
(layouts  B and  C).  I'bese  deposits,  which  by  definition  are  no  longer  receiving  active  sand  transpoii,  consist  o f sand 
sheets  and  swaii  coppice  dimes  fi.e.,  mounds  at  the  base  of  plants).  The  sand  sheets  are  stabilised  with  vegetation  and 
often  exhibit  a wind  abrasion  lag  on  the  smiace  con/posed  of  very  coarse  sand  and  sfjiail  grave!  The  relict  coppice  dunes 
(n/onnds  at  the  base  of  plants)  were  obseneed  to  be  strongly  degraded  via  bioturbation  and  other  processes.  These  types 
of  dime  deposits  are  known  for  7ones  characterised  by  relatively  win  or  aeolian  sand  emgratingflnxes  and  likely  were 
deposited  in  the  mid  to  late  Pioiocene  (past  5,000  years). 

Relict  sand  deposits  in  coppice  dimes  and  sand  sheets,  both  overlying  baiada  snipaces,  are  generally  only  a few 
centi meters  thick,  overhing  hardened  alluvial  sn  if  aces.  The  sand  sinpaces  are  also  hardened  and  thus  no  longer 
accessible  to  aeolian  transpoii.  These  relict  sands  are  not  suitable  habitat  for  special  status  plant  species  restricted  to 
dunes  or  other  aeolian  habitats. 

The  only  aeolian  deposits  identified  within  the  Solar  Farm  alternatives  that  receive  active  sand  transpoii  consist  o f 
moderately  active  coppice  dunes  within  some  o f the  active  alluvial  washes.  These  deposits  are  likely  associated  with 
minor  aeolian  sand  fluxes  derived  from  the  local  washes  within  a few  months  after  they  plow.  Sand  deposits  within  the 
washes  are  thin  (only  a feiv  centimeters  deep),  overhing  more  coarsely  armored  rock  and  gravel  channel  bottoms.  Most 
sand  within  the  washes  is  coarser  than  aeolian  dune  sand.  These  washes  and  the  small  patches  of  adjacent  coppice  dime 
habitat  are  poorly  to  marginally  suitable  habitat  for  special  status  plant  species  restricted  to  dimes  or  other  aeoUan 
habitats. 

Based  on  the  evidence  evaluated  during  this  study,  aeolian  sand  transpoii  across  the  site  is  ven  low  to  low.  Winds 
appear  to  be  sufficiently  strong  across  the  site  to  entrain  and  transport  sand;  however,  there  is  a paucity  o f sand 
source(s)  to  support  more  than  low  to  ven  low  sand  transpoii:  most  of  the  potentially  available  sand  is  from  the  local 
active  washes  and  this  sand  quickly  deposits  within  local  coppice  dunes  within  or  in  the  proximity  of  the  washes  from 
which  the  sand  derived. 

According  to  the  Biological  Resources  Technical  Report  flronwood,  2010),  sand  dunes  within  the  Troiect  Study  Area 
are  limited  to  an  area  heated  one  mile  east  of  the  Sunlight  and  SCE  components  (including  Solar  Farm  layouts  B 
and  C,  gen-tie  lines,  and  substation  alternatives). 

3.3.7  Jurisdictional  Resources 

The  Project  Study  Area  is  not  within  a floodplain,  as  defined  by  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  (FEMA).  Nevertheless,  several  ephemeral  washes  are  present  that  may  fall 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  various  agencies,  such  as  the  USAGE,  CDEG,  and  RWQCB  and  could  thus 
be  described  as  jurisdictional  waters  if  ceiiain  regiilatoy  criteria  are  met.  During  project  surveys,  no  areas 
were  found  that  met  the  USAGE  technical  criteria  for  classification  as  wetlands.  However,  a number 
of  areas  did  meet  the  USAGE  technical  criteria  for  other  waters  of  the  U.S.  due  to  the  presence  of 
an  ordinar)^  high  water  mark.  These  areas  are  locally  known  as  desert  dr\^  washes.  While  these  areas 
meet  the  criteria  for  other  waters  of  the  U.S.,  they  are  not  subject  to  USAGE  jurisdiction  under  the 
Glean  Water  Act.  Tliis  is  based  on  guidance  provided  by  the  EPA  and  USAGE  and  is  due  to  their 
lack  of  a surface  water  connection  to  the  following:  a traditional  navigable  waterway,  an  intrastate 
commerce  connection  with  the  ephemeral  surface  water  flows,  and  ponding  that  infrequently  occurs 
in  localized  areas  within  the  desert  dn^  washes  within  the  proposed  Solar  Earm  site  (Ironwood  2010). 
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The  Applicant  has  requested  and  received  an  official  USACti  determination  that  there  are  no  waters  of  the 
L'nited  States  irithin  the  Project  area.  \ lowever,  ephemeral  desert  washes  within  the  Project  area  do  fall 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  CDFG’s  Streamhed  Alteration  Agreement  Program. 
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3.4  Wildlife 

3.4.1  Applicable  Plans,  Policies,  and  Regulations 
Federal  Regulations 
Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973 

The  ESA  (16  U SC  1531-1^44)  and  subsequent  amendments  establish  legal  requirements  for  the 
consen^adon  of  endangered  and  threatened  species  and  the  ecosystems  upon  which  they  depend. 

Section  7 

Section  7 of  the  ESA  requires  federal  agencies,  in  consultation  with,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  Secretar)'  of  Commerce,  as  appropriate,  to  ensure  that  actions  they 
authorize,  fund,  or  carry  out  are  not  likely  to  jeopardize  the  continued  existence  of  threatened  or 
endangered  species  or  result  in  the  destruction  or  adyerse  modification  of  critical  habitat  for  these 
species.  The  USEW’S  and  National  Marine  Eisheries  Sereice  share  responsibilities  for  administering 
the  Act.  Ml  federal  threatened  and  endangered  species  considered  in  this  EIS  are  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  USEW’S.  Regulations  goyerning  interagency  cooperation  under  Section  7 are 
found  at  50  CFR,  Part  402.  The  BO  issued  at  the  conclusion  of  formal  Section  7 consultation  may 
include  a statement  authorizing  a take  that  may  occur  incidental  to  an  (Otherwise  legal  activity. 

Critical  Habitat 

Critical  habitat  is  defined  as:  ( I ) specific  areas  nit  bin  the  geographical  area  occupied  the  species  at  the  time 

of  listing,  if  they  contain  physical  or  biological  features  essential  to  conservation,  and  those  features  may 
require  special  management  considerations  or  protection:  and  (2)  specific  areas  outside  the  geographical  area 
occupied  by  the  species  if  the  agency  detenu  hies  that  the  area  itself  is  essential  for  con  sensation.  Designation  of 
an  area  as  critical  habitat  provides  a means  b\  irbicb  the  habitat  of  an  endaimred  or  threatened  species  can 
be  protected  from  adverse  changes  or  destruction  resulting  frocn  federal  activities  or  projects.  A critical  habitat 
designation  does  not  set  up  a preseire  or  refuge  and  usualh  applies  only  when  federal  funding,  permits,  or 
projects  are  involved,  though  it  may  be  protected  under  CEO  A..  Critical  habitat  requiretnents  do  not  apply  to 
citizens  engaged  in  activities  on  private  land  that  do  not  involve  a federal  agency. 

Section  9 

Section  9 of  the  ESA  lists  those  actions  that  are  prohibited  under  the  ESA,  including  take  (i.e.,  to 
harass,  harm,  pursue,  hunt,  wound,  or  kill)  of  listed  species  of  fish  and  wildlife  without  special 
exemption.  “Harm”  is  further  defined  to  include  significant  habitat  modification  or  degradation  that 
results  in  death  or  injun^  to  Listed  species  by  significantly  impairing  behavioral  patterns  such  as 
breeding,  feeding,  or  shelter.  “Harass”  is  further  defined  as  actions  that  create  the  likelihood  of 
injur)^  to  listed  species  to  an  extent  as  to  significantly  disrupt  normal  behavior  patterns  which  include 
breeding,  feeding,  and  shelter. 

Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act 

The  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act  (MBTA)  (16  USC  703-711)  is  a treaty  signed  by  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Mexico,  and  Japan  that  makes  it  unlawful  at  any  time,  by  any  means  or  in  any  manner,  to 
pursue,  hunt,  take,  capture,  or  kill  migrator}^  birds.  The  law  applies  to  the  removal  of  nests  (such  as 
swallow  nests  on  bridges)  occupied  by  migratory  birds  during  the  breeding  season.  The  MBTA 
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states  that  it  is  unlawful  to  take  these  species,  their  nests,  their  eggs,  or  their  young  anywhere  in  the 
United  States. 

Bald  and  Golden  Eagle  Protection  Act 

The  Bald  and  Golden  Eagle  Protection  Act  of  1940  (16  USC,  668,  enacted  by  54  Stat.  250)  protects 
bald  and  golden  eagles  by  proliibiting  the  taking,  possession,  and  commerce  of  such  birds  and 
establishes  civil  penalties  for  violation  of  this  act.  Under  the  Bald  and  Golden  Eagle  Protection  Act, 
take  includes  “disturb,”  which  means  “to  agitate  or  bother  a bald  eagle  or  a golden  eagle  to  a degree 
that  causes,  or  is  likely  to  cause,  based  on  the  best  scientific  information  available,  (1)  injur}?  to  an 
eagle,  (2)  a decrease  in  its  productivity,  by  substantially  interfering  with  normal  breeding,  feeding,  or 
sheltering  behavior,  or  (3)  nest  abandonment,  by  substantially  interfering  with  normal  breeding, 
feeding,  or  sheltering  behavior.” 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act 

The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act  (16  USC,  661-666)  applies  to  any  federal  project  where  the 
waters  of  any  stream  or  other  body  of  water  are  impounded,  diverted,  deepened,  or  otherwise 
modified.  Project  proponents  are  required  to  consult  with  the  USFWS  and  the  appropriate  state 
wildlife  agency.  These  agencies  prepare  reports  and  recommendations  that  document  project  effects 
on  wildlife  and  identify  measures  that  may  be  adopted  to  prevent  loss  or  damage  to  wildlife 
resources.  The  term  “wildlife”  includes  both  animals  and  plants.  Provisions  of  the  act  are 
implemented  through  the  NEPA  process  and  the  Section  404  permit  process. 

Desert  Tortoise  Recovery  Plan  and  Critical  Habitat  Designation  of  1994 

The  Desert  Tortoise  Recover}?  Plan  established  a strategy  for  the  recovery  and  eventual  delisting  of 
the  Mojave  population  of  desert  tortoise.  Six  recovery  units  within  14  Desert  Wildlife  Management 
Areas  (DWMAs)  were  originally  proposed  in  Arizona,  California,  Nevada,  and  Utah.  Based  on 
information  in  the  Recovery  Plan,  12  Critical  Habitat  Units  (CHUs)  were  established  for  the  Mojave 
population  of  desert  tortoise  by  the  USFWS  on  February  8,  1994. 

A draft  revised  recover}?  plan  was  prepared  in  2008  (USFWS  2008),  which  re-delineated  the  recover}? 
units  and  reduced  them  from  six  units  to  five  units,  based  on  recent  genetic  research.  The  recover}? 
units  cover  the  entire  range  of  the  Mojave  population  (all  tortoises  north  and  west  of  the  Colorado 
River)  of  desert  tortoise. 

California  Desert  Protection  Act  of  1994 

This  act  established  the  Death  Valley  and  Joshua  Tree  National  Parks,  the  Mojave  National 
Preserve,  and  the  Granite  Mountains  National  Reserve.  It  also  declared  certain  lands  in  the 
California  desert  as  wilderness,  and  included  other  natural  resource  designations  and  provisions. 

Executive  Order  13112  Invasive  Species 

This  order  directs  federal  agencies  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  invasive  species  and  provide  for 
their  control  and  to  minimize  the  economic,  ecological,  and  human  health  impacts  that  invasive 
species  cause.  To  do  this,  the  order  established  the  National  Invasive  Species  Council;  currently 
there  are  13  Departments  and  Agencies  on  the  Council. 
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State  Laws  and  Regulations 
California  Environmental  Quality  Act 

The  Calitomia  Thivironmental  Quality  Act  (ChiQA)  (PR(i.  21000  ct  see].)  was  enacted  in  1970  to 
provide  tor  full  disclosure  of  environmental  impacts  to  the  public  before  issuance  of  a permit  by 
state  and  local  public  agencies.  With  regard  to  biological  resources,  (ibOA  gives  consideration  to 
“sensitive”  plants  and  animals,  in  addition  to  federal  or  state  listed  species.  Sensitive  species  include 
wildlife  Species  of  Special  Concern  listed  by  the  CDl’G  and  BLM  sensitive  species,  and  species  ivbicb 
meet  the  CEOA  defniitiou  of  endcvwered,  rare  or  threatened.  fCHOA  Gnide/ines  § ! 53S0.  ) 

California  Endangered  Species  Act 

The  CESA  (Fish  and  Game  Code  2050  et  sep.)  establishes  the  policy  of  the  state  to  conser\w, 
protect,  restore,  and  enhance  threatened  or  endangered  species  and  their  habitats.  CI'iSA  mandates 
that  state  agencies  should  not  approve  projects  that  would  jeopardize  the  continued  existence  of 
threatened  or  endangered  species  if  reasonable  and  prudent  alternatives  are  available  that  would 
avoid  jeopardy.  There  are  no  state  agenev  consultation  procedures  under  CESA.  For  projects  that 
affect  a species  listed  under  both  CESA  and  the  federal  ESA,  compliance  with  the  federal  ESA  will 
satisfv  CESA  if  the  CDFG  determines  that  the  federal  incidental  take  authorizadon  is  consistent 
with  CESA  uncier  Fish  anci  Game  Code  Secdon  2()80.1.  For  projects  that  will  result  in  a take  of  a 
state-only  listed  species,  the  applicant  must  apply  for  a take  permit  under  Secdon  2081(b). 

California  Fish  and  Game  Code,  Sections  3511,  4700,  5515,  and  5050 

The  classificadon  of  fully  protected  species  was  the  state’s  inidal  effort  to  idendfy  and  provide 
addidonal  protecdon  to  those  animals  that  were  rare  or  faced  possible  exdnction.  Lists  were  created 
for  fish,  amphibians  and  repdles,  birds  and  mammals.  Most  of  the  species  on  these  lists  have 
subsequently  been  listed  under  the  state  or  federal  endangered  species  acts,  or  both,  although  there 
are  several  excepdons,  including  the  golden  eagle. 

The  Fish  and  Game  Code  secdons  dealing  with  fully  protected  species  state  that  these  species 
“...may  not  be  taken  or  possessed  at  any  dme  and  no  provision  of  this  code  or  any  other  law  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  the  issuance  of  permits  or  Licenses  to  take  any  fully  protected”  species, 
although  take  may  be  authorized  for  necessan^  sciendfic  research.  This  language  arguably  makes  the 
“fully  protected”  designation  the  strongest  and  most  restriedve  regarding  the  “take”  of  these  species. 
In  2003,  the  code  sections  dealing  with  fully  protected  species  were  amended  to  allow  the  CDFG  to 
authorize  take  resuldng  from  recover}^  aedvides  for  state-listed  species. 

California  Fish  and  Game  Code,  Sections  3503  and  3513 

Secdon  3503  prohibits  the  taking  and  possession  of  any  bird  egg  or  nest,  except  as  otherwise 
provided  by  this  code  or  subsequent  reguladons.  Further,  Secdon  3513  provides  for  the  adopdon  of 
the  MBTA’s  provisions.  As  with  the  MBTA,  tliis  state  code  offers  no  statutor)^  or  regulatory 
mechanism  for  obtaining  an  incidental  take  permit  for  the  loss  of  non-game  migrator)^  birds.  The 
administering  agency  for  these  sections  is  the  CDFG. 
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Bureau  of  Land  Management  Plans  and  Guidelines 
California  Desert  Conservation  Area  Plan 

The  CDCA  is  a 25-million  acre  expanse  of  land  in  southern  California  designated  by  Congress  in 
1976  through  the  FLPMA.  BLM  administers  about  10  million  of  those  acres.  When  Congress 
created  the  CDCA,  it  recogni2ed  its  special  values,  proximity  to  the  population  centers  of  southern 
California,  and  the  need  for  a comprehensive  plan  for  managing  the  area.  Congress  stated  that  the 
CDCA  Plan  must  be  based  on  the  concepts  of  multiple  use,  sustained  yield,  and  maintenance  of 
environmental  quality.  The  proposed  Project  falls  within  the  CDCA. 

The  Wildlife  Element  of  the  CDCA  Plan  contains  objectives  and  goals  designed  to:  manage  federally 
and  State  listed  species  and  their  habitats;  comply  with  existing  legislation  and  BLM  policies;  provide 
certain  species  designated  as  sensitive  by  the  BLM  special  consideration  and  attention  in  the 
planning  process;  consider  the  habitat  of  all  fish  and  wildlife  in  implementing  the  CDCA  Plan; 
manage  representative  habitats  using  a holistic  approach;  give  habitats  unique  to  the  CDCA  special 
management  consideration  and  manage  them  so  as  to  maintain  their  unique  biological 
characteristics;  and  manage  sensitive  habitat  using  a holistic,  systems-type  approach.  Some  examples 
of  sensitive  habitats  include:  riparian  areas,  wetlands,  sand  dunes,  relict  and  island  habitats,  washes, 
and  important  ecological  zones  between  different  major  ecosystems  and  deserts. 

The  primar}^  active  wildlife  management  tools  used  in  the  CDCA  Plan  are  Areas  of  Critical 
Environmental  Concern  (ACECs)  and  Habitat  Management  Plans  (HMPs).  The  CDCA  Plan  also 
affords  protection  to  fish  and  wildlife  resources  through  the  designation  of  Multiple-Else  Class  L, 
wliich  liimits  the  number  and  location  of  routes  that  are  approved.  In  addition,  the  plan  includes  a 
designation  of  Special  Areas  that  highlights  habitats  and  species  that  should  receive  special 
consideration  in  the  environmental  assessment  process  for  aU  project  types.  Two  additional 
designations  in  the  Wildlife  Element  are  Research  Natural  Area  and  Sikes  Act  Agreement.  Research 
Natural  Areas  have  been  proposed  in  a few  locations  where  research  and  education  would  be  the 
primaty'  uses.  Sikes  Act  Agreements  are  cooperative  agreements  between  the  BLM  and  the  CDFG  for 
joint  development  and  implementation  of  an  HMP.  The  plan  identified  89  special  fish  and  wildlife 
areas  that  would  receive  active  habitat  management  and/or  special  attention  in  the  environmental 
assessment  process.  Twenty-eight  areas  were  identified  as  ACECs  solely  or  partially  to  protect  fish  and 
wildlife  resources. 

Northern  and  Eastern  Colorado  Desert  Coordinated  Management  Plan/EIS 

The  NECO  Plan/EIS  is  a landscape-scale,  multi-agency  planning  effort  that  seeks  to  protect  and 
conserve  natural  resources  while  simultaneously  balancing  human  uses  of  the  California  portion  of 
the  Sonoran  Desert  ecosystem.  The  NECO  planning  area,  wliich  is  located  in  the  southeastern 
CDCA,  encompasses  over  5 million  acres  and  hosts  60  sensitive  plant  and  animal  species.  The 
NECO  Plan/EIS  amends  BLM’s  CDCA  Plan.  This  multiple  use  planning  effort  also  takes  into 
account  other  uses  of  the  desert,  such  as  hiking,  hunting,  rock  hounding,  off-highway  recreation, 
commercial  mining,  livestock  grazing,  and  utility  transmission. 

The  NECO  Plan/EIS  provides  reserv^e  management  for  the  desert  tortoise,  integrated  ecosystem 
management  for  special  status  species  and  natural  communities  for  all  federal  lands,  and  regional 
standards  for  public  land  health  for  BLM  lands.  The  NECO  Plan  focuses  on  the  conserv^ation  of 
species  and  habitats  through  the  use  of  a system  of  large  Deseii  Wildlife  Management  y\reas  (DWAlAs) 
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tor  the  desert  tortoise  and  wildlife  habitat  management  areas  (W'l  IMAs)  for  other  special  status 
species  and  natural  communities.  DW'MAs  and  W’HMAs  would  replace  all  current  special 
designations  for  species  and  habitats.  DW'MAs  generally  coincide  with  current  tortoise  critical 
habitat  areas,  are  ACECs,  and  feature  a one  percent  surface  disturbance  limit.  The  focus  ot  W'HMAs 
is  on  mitigation,  habitat  improvements,  and  federal  ownership.  The  NFiCO  Plan/TtlS  also  addresses 
designation  of  routes  of  travel,  land  ownership  pattern,  access  to  resources  for  economic/ social 
needs,  bighorn  sheep  management,  and  burro  and  wild  horse  management. 

Regional  and  Local  Regulations 
County  of  Riverside  General  Plan 

The  following  open  space  policies  relevant  to  wildlife  are  defined  in  the  Desert  Center  Area  Plan 
(DCAP)  within  the  Riverside  Count)'  General  Plan  as  follows: 

DCAP  10.1  Encourage  clustering  of  development  for  the  presert'ation  of  contiguous  open 
space. 

DCAP  10.2  Work  to  limit  off-road  vehicle  use  within  the  Desert  Center  Area  Plan. 

DCAP  10.3  Require  new  development  to  conform  with  Desert  Tortoise  Critical  Habitat 

designation  requirements. 

3.4.2  Methodology 

The  Project  Study  Area  encompasses  approximately  19,516  acres  that  were  originally  considered  for 
siting  of  the  Project  components.  Initial  surv-eys  for  biological  resources  were  conducted  within  this 
larger  Project  Study  Area,  wliich,  along  with  locations  of  each  alternative,  are  shown  in  Figures  3.4-1 
through  3.4-5.  Additional  acreage  was  added  to  the  Project  Study  Area  to  accommodate  changes  to 
the  footprint  of  various  project  components,  including  the  eastern  substation  (Red  Bluff  Substation 
A)  and  associated  Gen-Tie  Lines  (GT-A-1  and  GT-A-2).  Thus,  appropriate  biological  resource  suweys 
included  all  sites  for  the  proposed  Troiect  facilities  and  associated  Project  components  for  the  proposed  Promt  and  each 
alternative.  In  addition  to  biological  resource  suwevs  all  sites  with  potential  for  active  or  partially  stabilhed  sand  dunes 
were  also  covered  by  an  aeolian  geotno}pholo^  evaluation.  (Solar  Tarm  site  layouts  B and  C).  Field  surveys  covering 
all  project  component  sites  provide  the  appropriate  biological  data  to  support  the  analysis  and  conclusions  presented 
here. 


Prior  to  conducting  any  biological  surv^eys,  a biological  resources  literature  search  was  performed. 
This  included  researching  information  from  regional  documents  such  as  the  NECO  Plan/EIS  (BLM 
and  CDFG  2002),  the  Biological  Opinion  (BO)  for  the  NECO  Plan/EIS  (USFWS  2005),  and  line 
distance  sampling  data  for  desert  tortoise  collected  between  2001  and  2009  in  the  region.  Searches 
of  the  CDFG’s  California  Natural  Diversity  Database  were  conducted  to  determine  the  sensitive 
species  that  have  been  documented  in  the  proposed  project  vicinity.  These  searches  included  a 
radius  of  five  miles  surrounding  the  Project  Study  Area. 

In  addition,  sur\^eyors  reviewed  environmental  documents  for  nearby  proposed  renewable  energ)^ 
projects  that  included  extensive  biological  surveys,  including  the  Palen  Solar  Power  Project  (BLM 
and  CEC  2010)  and  the  Genesis  Solar  Energy  Project  (Genesis  Solar  2009),  whose  sites  are 
approximately  10  miles  (Palen)  and  17  miles  (Genesis)  southeast  of  the  Project  Study  Area.  These 
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reports  were  reviewed  to  determine  whether  any  sensitive  species  found  during  surveys  of  those 
project  sites  might  be  relevant  to  this  proposed  Project.  Literature  reviews  were  augmented  by  the 
professional  jucigment  of  qualified  biologists  before  surveys  were  made. 

Using  this  informadon  and  obser\’adons  in  the  field,  a list  was  generated  of  special  status  wildlife 
species  that  have  the  potendal  to  occur  within  the  Project  Study  Area.  For  assessment  purposes, 
special  status  species  were  defined  as  wildlife  that: 

• Have  been  designated  as  either  rare,  threatened,  or  endangered  by  CDFG  or  the  USFWS, 
and  are  protected  under  either  the  ESA  or  CESA; 

• Are  proposed  or  candidate  species  for  listing  under  those  same  acts; 

• Meet  the  definidon  of  endangered,  rare,  or  threatened  under  CEQA  Guidelines  Section 
15380;  or 

• Are  considered  special  status  species  in  local  or  regional  plans,  policies,  or  regulations,  such 
as  the  NECO  Plan/ElS. 

A descripdon  of  each  of  these  p'pes  of  special  status  wildlife  species  is  presented  in  Table  3.4-1. 


Table  3.4-1 

Definitions  of  Special  Status  Wildlife  Species  Under  Consideration  in  This  EIS 


Species 

Designation 

Agency 

Definition 

Endangered 

USFW'S 

A species  that  is  in  danger  of  extinction  throughout  aU  or  a significant 
pordon  of  Its  range. 

Threatened 

USFXX'S 

Any  species  that  is  likely  to  become  endangered  within  the  foreseeable 
future  throughout  all  or  a significant  portion  of  its  range. 

Proposed 

USFW'S 

A species  for  which  the  USFWS  has  sufficient  informadon  on  its 
biological  status  and  threats  to  propose  it  as  endangered  or  threatened 
under  the  ESA. 

Candidate 

USFWS 

A species  for  which  the  USFWS  has  sufficient  information  on  its 

biological  status  and  threats  to  propose  it  as  endangered  or  threatened 
under  the  ESA,  but  for  which  development  of  a proposed  listing 
regulation  is  precluded  by  other  higher  priority  listing  activities.  USFWS 
candidate  species  are  given  no  extra  legal  protection  under  federal  laws. 


Protected  under  the 
federal  Migratoty 
Bird  Treaty  Act 
(MBTA) 

USFWS 

All  native  bird  species  in  the  US. 

Covered  under  the 
NECO  Plan/EIS 

BLM 

Special  status  species  that  were  addressed  in  the  NECO  Plan/EIS,  due 
to  management  concerns  within  the  NECO  planning  area. 

Sensitive 

BLM 

Those  species  (1)  that  are  under  status  review  by  the  US  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Seiwice  or  National  Marine  Fisheries  Sendee,  (2)  whose  numbers  are 
declining  so  rapidly  that  federal  listing  may  become  necessaty,  (3)  those 
with  t\p)kaUy  small  and  widely  dispersed  populations,  or  (4)  tlaose 
inhabiting  ecological  refugia  or  other  specialized  or  unique  habitats. 

Endangered 

CDFG 

A native  species  or  subspecies  that  is  in  serious  danger  of  becoming 
extinct  throughout  all,  or  a significant  portion,  of  its  range  due  to  one  or 
more  causes,  including  loss  of  habitat,  change  in  habitat,  overexploitation, 
predation,  competition,  or  disease. 
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Definitions 

Table  3.4-1  (continued) 

of  Special  Status  Wildlife  Species  Under  Consideration  in  This  EIS 

Species 

Designation 

Agency 

Definition 

Threatened 

CDFG 

A native  species  or  subspecies  that,  although  not  presendy  threatened 
with  exdncdon,  is  likely  to  become  an  endangered  species  in  the 
foreseeable  future  in  the  absence  of  special  protecdon  and  management 
efforts. 

Candidate 

CDFG 

A native  species  that  has  been  officially  noticed  by  the  California  Fish 
and  Game  Commission  as  being  under  CDFG  review  for  addition  to 
the  threatened  or  endangered  species  lists.  CDFG  candidate  species  are 
given  no  extra  legal  protection  under  state  laws. 

Fully  Protected  (FP) 

CDFG 

Species  that  are  a result  of  California’s  initial  effort  in  the  1960s  to 
idendfy  and  provide  additional  protection  to  those  animals  that  were 
rare  or  that  faced  possible  exdncdon.  Most  fully  protected  species  have 
also  been  listed  as  threatened  or  endangered  under  the  more  recent 
endangered  species  laws  and  regulations. 

Species  of  Special 
Concern  (SSC) 

CDFG 

A species,  subspecies,  or  distinct  population  of  an  animal  native  to 
California  that  currendy  satisfies  one  or  more  of  the  following  (not 
necessarily  mutually  exclusive)  criteria: 

• Is  extirpated  from  the  state  or,  in  the  case  of  birds,  in  its 
primary  seasonal  or  breeding  role; 

• Is  listed  as  federally  but  not  state  threatened  or  endangered; 

• Meets  the  state  definition  of  threatened  or  endangered  but  has 
not  fonnaUy  been  listed; 

• Is  experiencing  or  formerly  experienced  serious  (noncyclical) 
population  declines  or  range  retractions  (not  reversed)  that,  if 
continued  or  resumed,  could  qualify  it  for  state  threatened  or 
endangered  status;  or 

• Has  naturally  small  populations  exhibiting  high  susceptibility  to 
risk  from  any  factor(s),  that  if  realized,  could  lead  to  declines 
that  would  qualify  it  for  state  threatened  or  endangered  status. 

SSC  is  an  administrative  designation  and  carries  no  formal  legal  stams. 
This  designation  is  intended  to  focus  attention  on  animals  at 
consen^ation  risk,  to  stimulate  research  on  poorly  known  species,  and  to 
achieve  conservation  and  recovery^  before  these  species  meet  the  CESA 
criteria  for  listing.  California  SSC  are  considered  under  CEQA  and 
require  a discussion  of  impacts  and  appropriate  mitigation  to  reduce 
impacts. 

California  Fish  and 
Game  Code  3503 
and  3513 

CDFG 

AH  US  native  bird  species  that  occur  in  California. 

Preliminary  biological  resources  surveys  were  conducted  within  the  Project  Study  Area  in  2007.  The 
purpose  of  the  surveys  was  to  provide  preliminary  habitat  descriptions  within  the  Project  Study 
Area,  describe  the  need  for  focused  surveys  for  special  status  species,  and  summari2e  potential 
biological  constraints  for  the  proposed  project.  The  size  of  the  Project  Study  Area  and  the 
description  of  the  proposed  solar  facility  have  changed  since  the  2007  sur\^eys.  The  current  Project 
locations  and  Project  Study  Area  are  shown  in  Figures  3.4-1  through  3.4-5.  A subsequent  BRTR 
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(Appendix  H)  incorporates  the  results  of  the  2007  surveys,  as  well  as  all  subsequent  surveys,  into  the 
characterization  of  the  biological  resources  of  the  current  Project  locations.  The  discussion  of  the 
exisdng  biological  setting  is  based  upon  information  in  the  Biological  Resources  Technical  Report 
(Ironwood  Consulting  2010a).  Focused  desert  tortoise  suiAxys  were  conducted  in  2008  and  2009  to 
determine  the  presence  or  absence  of  desert  tortoise  and  other  special  status  species  within  the 
Project  Study  Area  and  in  the  immediately  surrounding  areas,  and  to  estimate  the  number  of 
individuals  of  each  species  that  could  be  present  within  the  Project  locations  during  construction. 
One  pO)fion  of  the  Ked  Bhtff  Substation  A location  ivas  orignmlh  surveyed  outside  the  USFW'S  reconwiended  suwev 
period  (Appendix  H)  but  that  area  was  resmreved  in  October  2010  ivitbin  the  reco/nn/ended  period  (Biological 
Assessment  9).  In  addition  to  recording  desert  tortoise  information,  surv^eyors  recorded  all  wildlife 
species,  including  special  status  species,  n>bicb  were  encountered  during  the  surv^ey.  In  addition,  in 
2009,  sun^eys  were  conducted  to  determine  the  locations  of  desert  dry  wash  woodland  within  the 
Project  Study  Area.  Additional  sur\"eys  tor  desert  tortoise  and  special  status  wildlife  were  conducted 
in  2010  to  encompass  new  project  alternative  areas. 

Golden  eagle  surveys  were  conducted  by  Wildlife  Research  Institute,  Inc.  (WRI)  for  four  proposed 
energ}'  development  projects.  The  study  area  was  1,600  square  miles  in  the  Big  Maria,  Chuckwalla, 
Coxcomb,  Eagle,  Hodges,  Little  Chuckwalla,  Little  Maria,  McCoy,  Orocopia  and  Palen  mountain 
ranges,  as  well  as  the  Chuckwalla  Valley.  Phase  1 and  Phase  2 surc^eys  for  golden  eagles  were 
conducted  witliin  10  miles  of  project  boundaries  in  order  to  comply  with  the  USFWS  Interim  Golden 
Eag/e  Technical  Guidance:  Inventory  and  Monitoring  Prvtocols;  and  Other'-  Recommendations  in  Support  of  Golden 
Eagle  Managemerrt  and  Permit  Issuance  (Pagel  et  al.  2010).  Surc^eys  were  conducted  by  helicopter  to 
confirm  golden  eagle  activity,  occupancy,  breeding  status  of  the  pairs,  and  fledging  success. 
Additionally,  barn  owl,  bighorn  sheep,  common  raven.  Cooper’s  hawk,  great  horned  owl,  long-eared 
owl,  prairie  falcon,  red-tailed  hawk,  Swainson’s  hawk,  and  turkey  \oilture  were  recorded  with  GPS 
locations.  The  results  of  the  surveys  relevant  to  the  proposed  Project  are  summarized  in  the  BRTR 
contained  in  Appendix  H. 

Phase  1 and  2 burrowing  owl  surveys  were  conducted  following  the  California  Burrowing  Owl 
Consortium’s  Bnrvvuing  Owl  Surrey  Pwtocol  arrd  Siitigation  Guidelines  (California  Burrowing  Owl 
Consortium  1993). 

Bird  counts  were  also  conducted  between  April  7 and  17,  2010.  Birds  were  sampled  using  the  point 
count  method  described  in  Aionitoring  Bird  Populations  by  Point  Gounts  (Ralph  et  al.  1995). 

A small  mammal  trapping  survey  was  completed  and  a bat  assessment  was  conducted  in  February 
2010  to  assess  potential  habitat  for  special  status  bat  species  within  the  Project  locations. 

Certain  special  status  wildlife  species  are  restricted  to  active  dunes.  As  described  in  Section  3.3, 
Vegetation,  tlie  Applicant  conducted  an  aeohan  geomorphology  evaluation  to  assess  the  potential 
impacts,  if  any,  on  aeolian  (wind  driven)  sand  migration  within  the  proposed  footprint  of  the  Solar 
Farm. 


In  summatyy  at  a minimum,  all  but  one  Project  facility  and  associated  Project  components  for  the 
proposed  and  alternative  Project  features  were  surv^eyed  for  biological  resources.  The  exception  was 
the  aeolian  geomorphology  evaluation,  which  covered  only  the  Solar  Farm  site.  Data  collected 
during  surv^eys  adequately  documents  the  baseline  conditions  for  biological  resources. 
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3.4.3  General  Wildlife 

Below  is  a description  of  the  common  (non-special  status)  wildlife  species  that  either  have  been 
obser\"ed  or  are  expected  to  occur  in  the  vegetation  communities  found  within  the  Project  locations 
and  are  described  in  Section  3.3.3. 

Creosote  Bush  - White  Bursage  Series 

Desert  reptile  species  observ^ed  within  the  creosote  bush-white  bursage  community  during  sur\^eys 
include  desert  horned  lizard  {Pbij/wsowa  platyrbiiws),  long-nosed  leopard  lizard  {Gawbelia  ivisli^^nii), 
zebra-tailed  lizard  {Callisaurus  draconoides),  side-blotched  lizard  {Uta  stansbimand),  desert  iguana 
(Dipsosaiims  dorsalis),  coach  whip  (Masticopbis  flagellum),  sidewinder  {Crotalus  cerastes),  speckled 
rattlesnake  [C.  mitcbelli),  and  western  whiptail  {Cnemidopborus  tigris). 

Bird  species  observed  in  this  habitat  p^pe  during  surveys  include  turkey  \mlture  (Catbaiies  aura), 
horned  lark  {Eremopbila  alpestris),  black-throated  sparrow  i/^mpbispfla  bilineatd),  Gambel’s  quail 
[Callipepla gambelii),  California  quail  (C.  californica),  and  common  raven  {Corvus  cora\). 

Mammal  species  observed  in  desert  scrub  habitat  during  surv^eys  include  coyote  {Cauls  latrans), 
bobcat  {Lg'ux  rufus),  black-tailed  jackrabbit  (Eepus  californicus),  white-tailed  antelope  ground  squirrel 
{Ammospermopbilus  leucurus),  and  desert  cottontail  {Sylvilagus  audubouii).  Small  mammals  detected 
during  small  mammal  trapping  were  the  long- tailed  pocket  mouse  {Cbaetodipus  formosus),  Merriam’s 
kangaroo  rat  {Dipodomys  merriafui),  spiny  pocket  mouse  {Peroguatbus  spiuatus),  little  pocket  mouse 
(P.  lougimefubns),  and  desert  woodrat  {Neofoma  lepidd). 

Blue  Palo  Verde  - Ironwood  - Smoke  Tree  Series  (Desert  Dry  Wash  Woodland) 

The  desert  dty^  wash  woodland  would  be  expected  to  support  common  bird  species  characteristic  of 
the  surrounding  desert  habitats  as  well  as  birds  that  prefer  woodlands.  Representative  species  include 
blue-gray  gnatcatcher  {Polioptlla  caerulea),  mourning  dove  {Zenaida  macrourd),  and  white-crowned 
sparrow  {Zonotricbia  leucopluys).  Desert  dr}^  wash  woodlands  are  particularly  important  as  stopover 
feeding  habitat  for  many  migratory  bird  species,  due  to  the  ver)^  high  insect  productivip^  in  these 
habitats. 

Reptiles  expected  in  this  communip^  include  western  wlaiptail.  Amphibians  that  are  p'pically 
associated  with  desert  wash  areas  include  western  spadefoot  toad  {Spea  bammondii)  and  Couch’s 
spadefoot  toad  {Scapbiopus  coucbi). 

Desert  dp^  wash  woodland  attracts  foraging  bats,  such  as  pallid  bats  [Antrogous  pallidus)  and 
California  myotis  {Aiyotis  californicus),  due  to  increased  insect  concentration.  Hoap?  bats  (Lasiurus 
cinereus)  will  roost  in  palo  verde  and  ironwood  trees.  Large  mammal  species  can  use  desert  dp^ 
washes  and  include  special  status  species  such  as  bighorn  sheep  {Ovis  canadensis)  and  burro  deer 
{Odocoileus  bemionus  eremicus).  While  sign  for  burro  deer  was  observed  during  surv^eys,  bighorn  sheep, 
including  tracks  and  scat,  were  not  observed.  Small  mammals  detected  during  small  mammal 
trapping  were  long-tailed  pocket  mouse  {Cbaetodipus  formosus),  Merriam’s  kangaroo  rat  {Dipodomys 
mernami),  spiny  pocket  mouse  {Peroguatbus  spiuatus),  little  pocket  mouse  (P.  longimembris),  and  desert 
woodrat  {Neotoma  lepidd). 
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Disturbed  Areas 

Disturbed,  ruderal,  and  non-vegetated  areas  are  found  in  association  with  roads  within  the  Project 
locations  and  previously  developed  areas  around  wells  and  associated  features  such  as  drainage 
basins.  Disturbed  areas  are  found  on  2 acres  of  GT-A-1,  20  acres  of  GT-A-2,  2 acres  of  GT-B-2, 
and  1 acre  of  Red  Bluff  Substation  A (Access  Road  1). 

Developed  and  disturbed  areas  provide  habitat  for  opportunistic  wildlife  species.  House  sparrows 
{Passer  Powest/a/s)  often  nest  on  artificial  structures.  Red-tailed  hawks  {Bateo  jamaicensis)  and  common 
ravens  frec|uently  nest  on  the  steel  lattice  towers  of  transmission  lines.  Coyotes  may  also  be  present. 

3.4.4  Special  Status  Wildlife  Species 

Special  status  wildlife  species  that  could  occur  within  the  Project  Study  Area  are  shown  in  Table  3.4-2. 
As  described  in  more  detail  below,  these  wildlife  van'  in  their  probability  of  occurrence  within  the 
Project  Study  Area. 


Table  3.4-2 

Special  Status  Wildlife  Species  with  the  Potential  to  Occur  in  the  Project  Study  Area 


Scientific  Name 
Common  Name 

Status 

Potential  for  Occurrence 
Alternative  1/  Alternative  2/ 
Alternative  3’ 

Amphibians 

S cap  hi  opus  con  chi 
Couch’s  spadefoot 

Federal:  None 
State:  SSC 

BLM:  Covered  under  NECO  Plan, 
Sensidve 

u/u/u 

Reptiles 

Gophems  agassii^i 
Desert  tortoise 

Federal:  Threatened 
State:  Threatened 

BLM:  Covered  under  the  NECO  Plan 

C/C/C 

Vma  scoparia 

Mojave  fringe-toed  lizard 

Federal:  None 
State:  SSC 

BLM:  Covered  under  the  NECO  Plan, 
Sensitive 

u/u/u 

7 Jchannra  trivirgata 
Rosy  boa 

Federal:  None 
State:  None 

BLM:  Covered  under  the  NECO  Plan, 
Sensidve 

P/U/P 

Sanromalns  obesus 
ChuckwaUa 

Federal:  None 
State:  None 

BLM:  Covered  under  the  NECO  Plan 

C/U/P 

Birds 

Aqui/a  chtjsaetos 

Federal:  None,  MBTA 

p/p/p 

Golden  eagle 

State:  Fully  Protected,  SSC,  F& 

G Code  3503/3513 

BLM:  Covered  under  the  NECO  Plan, 

Sensidve 

(potendal  to  forage  onh') 

Asio  flacmneus 

Federal:  None,  MBTA 

P/P/P 

Short-eared  owl 

State:  SSC,  F& 

G Code  3503/3513 

BLM:  Covered  under  the  NECO  Plan 

(potendal  to  forage  only ) 
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Table  3.4-2  (continued) 

Special  Status  Wildlife  Species  with  the  Potential  to  Occur  in 

the  Project  Study  Area 

Scientific  Name 
Common  Name 

Status 

Potential  for  Occurrence 
Alternative  1/  Alternative  2/ 
Alternative  3^ 

Asia  ottis 
Long-eared  owl 
(nesdng) 

Federal:  None,  MBTA 
State:  SSC,  F& 

G Code  3503/3513 

BLM:  Covered  under  the  NECO  Plan 

P/P/P 

(potential  to  breed  and  forage) 

Athene  ctmiculana 
Burrowing  owl 

(burrow  sites  and  some  wintering 
sites) 

Federal:  None,  MBTA 
State:  SSC,  F&G  Code  3503/3513 
BLM:  Covered  under  the  NECO  Plan, 
Sensitive 

C/C/C 

hnteo  regalis 

Ferruginous  hawk  {wintering 

Federal:  None,  MBTA 
State:  SSC,  F&G  Code  3503/3513 
BLM:  Covered  under  the  NECO  Plan, 
Sensitive 

C/C/P 

(potential  to  forage  only) 

Falco  mexicanns 
Prairie  falcon  (wintering) 

Federal:  None,  MBTA 

State:  WL,  F&G  Code  3503/3513 

BLM:  Covered  under  the  NECO  Plan 

C/C/C 

(potential  to  forage  only) 

Buteo  swainsonii 
Swainson’s  hawk  (nesting) 

Federal:  None,  MBTA 
State:  Threatened,  F&G  Code 
3503/3513 

BLM:  Covered  under  the  NECO  Plan 

C/C/C 

(potential  to  forage  only) 

Chaetura  vauxi 
Vaux’s  swift  (breeding) 

Federal:  None,  MBTA 

State:  SSC,  F&G  Code  3503/3513 

BLM:  Covered  under  the  NECO  Plan 

u/u/u 

Brogue  subis 

Purple  martin  (nesting) 

Federal:  None,  MBTA 

State:  SSC,  F&G  Code  3503/3513 

BLM:  Covered  under  the  NECO  Plan 

u/u/u 

Circus  cyaneus 
Northern  harrier 

Federal:  None,  MBTA 

State:  SSC,  F&G  Code  3503/3513 

BLM:  Covered  under  the  NECO  Plan 

C/C/C 

(potential  to  forage  only) 

Ijvnus  ludovicianus 
Loggerhead  shrike 

Federal:  None,  MBTA 

State:  SSC,  F&G  Code  3503/3513 

BLM:  Covered  under  the  NECO  Plan 

C/C/C 

Toxostoma  bendirei 
Bendire’s  thrasher 

Federal:  None,  MBTA 
State:  SSC,  F&G  Code  3503/3513 
BLM:  Covered  under  the  NECO  Plan, 
Sensitive 

U/U/U 

Toxostoma  lecontei 
LeConte’s  thrasher 

Federal:  None,  MBTA 
State:  SSC,  F&G  Code  3503/3513 
BLM:  Covered  under  the  NECO  Plan, 
Sensitive 

C/C/C 

Mammals 

Speiwopbilus  tenticaudus  chlorus 
Palm  Springs  round-tailed  ground 
squirrel 

Federal:  None  [former  candidate  for  listing] 
State:  SSC 

BLM:  Covered  under  the  NECO  Plan 

c/c/p 

Antrosrous  pal/idus 
Pallid  bat 

Federal:  None 
State:  SSC 

BLM:  Covered  under  the  NECO  Plan, 
Sensitive 

p/p/p 
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Table  3.4-2  (continued) 

Special  Status  Wildlife  Species  with  the  Potential  to  Occur  in 

the  Project  Study  Area 

Scj'entj/jc  Name 
Common  Name 

Status 

Potential  for  Occurrence 
Alternative  1/  Alternative  2/ 
Alternative  3' 

Coryuorhimis  ton  'nsendii 
Townsend’s  big-eared  bat 

Federal:  None 
State:  SSC 

BLM:  Covered  under  the  NECO  Plan, 
Sensitive 

U/U/Ll 

li/imops  perotis  californicus 
Western  mastiff  bat 

Federal:  None 
State:  SSC 

BLM:  Covered  under  the  NECO  Plan. 
Sensitive 

P/P/P 

Macrofns  californicus 
California  leaf-nosed  bat 

Federal:  None 
State:  SSC 

BLM:  Covered  under  the  NECO  Plait, 
Sensitive 

P/P/P 

Njctinomops  femorosaccus 
Pocketed  free-tailed  bat 

Federal:  None 
State:  SSC 

BLM:  Covered  under  the  NECO  Plan 

P/P/P 

T 'ubes  macrotis  arsbus 
Desert  kit  fox 

Federal:  None 

State:  CCR  Title  !4,  ^ 460 

P/P/P 

BJM:  None 

Puma  con  color  broiriii 
Mountain  lion  (Yuma  puma) 

Federal:  None 
State:  None 

BLM:  Covered  under  the  NECO  Plan 

P/P/P 

Neotoma  abigula  venusta 
Colorado  V alley  woodrat 

Federal:  None 
State:  None 

BLM:  Covered  under  the  NECO  Plan 

P/P/P 

Ovis  canadensis  nelsoni 
Nelson’s  bighorn  sheep 

Federal:  None 
State:  None 

BLM:  Covered  under  the  NECO  Plan, 
Sensitive 

P/P/P 

Odocoileus  hemionus  eremicus 
Burro  deer 

Federal:  None 
State:  None 

BLM:  Covered  under  the  NECO  Plan 

C/P/C 

Taxidea  taxus 
American  badger 

Federal:  None 
State:  SSC 

BLM:  Covered  under  the  NECO  Plan 

p/p/p 

'Potential  for  occurrence: 


U:  Unlikely 
P:  Potential 
C:  Confirmed 

F&G  Code  3503/3513  — California  Fish  and  Game  Code  Sections  3503  and  3513  protecting  migraton'  birds. 


Amphibians 

Couch’s  spadefoot  toad  {ScaphiopHS  coucbi)  is  a BLM  sensidve  species,  NECO  Plan/ElS  species,  anti 
California  SSC.  It  occurs  in  a variety  of  vegetation  p-pes,  including  desert  dty  wash  woodland  and 
creosote  bush  scrub.  It  is  well  adapted  to  extremely  dr\^  conditions  and  spends  most  of  its  life  in 
subterranean  burrows,  emerging  for  short  periods  only  during  spring  and  summer  rains.  It  is 
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typically  associated  with  ephemeral  ponds/puddles  that  persist  for  a minimum  of  seven  days  and 
contain  water  temperatures  greater  than  15  degrees  Celsius.  It  breeds  explosively  during  scarce 
rainfall  from  May  through  September.  Most  breeding  occurs  during  the  first  night  after  puddles 
form.  Eggs  ppically  hatch  in  less  than  one  day  and  tadpoles  transform  in  about  one  week.  Couch’s 
spadefoot  toad’s  diet  consists  of  invertebrates,  specifically  termites  that  also  emerge  during  rains. 
This  species  is  known  to  occur  in  the  southeast  region  of  California  along  the  Colorado  River 
western  plains  (CDFG  2010;  BLM  and  CDFG  2002).  The  known  western  range  boundary^  is  greater 
than  five  miles  from  the  Project  Study  Area:  approximately  eight  miles  from  the  eastern  extent  of 
the  Access  Road  2 (for  Red  Bluff  Substation  A)  and  eighteen  miles  from  the  Solar  Farm  sites.  Based 
on  the  distance  between  the  Project  locations  and  the  range  limits,  this  species  is  not  expected  to 
occur  in  the  Project  locations. 

Reptiles 

The  deseii  toiioise  (Gopberus  agassi-:(n)  is  listed  as  threatened  under  the  California  ESA  and  the  Mojave  population 
is  listed  as  threatened  under  the  federal  ESA..  The  federalh-listed  Mojave  population  includes  those  animals  living 
iioiib  and  ivest  of  the  Colorado  River  in  the  Aiojave  Desert  of  Ca/ifornia,  Nevada,  Arizona,  and  soitthive stern  Utah, 
aud  in  the  Sonoran  (Colorado)  Deseif  in  California.  Outside  the  listed  Mojave  population,  the  desert  tortoise's  range 
extends  into  Aris^on a and  iwiihivesteni  mainland  Alexico.  There  are  tivo  recognhed populations:  these  populations  are 
isolated  iron/  one  another  by  the  Colorado  Kiver.  AH  desert  tortoises  in  California  are  part  of  the  Mojave  population. 

Deseni  toiioises  spend  wuch  of  their  lives  in  buiroivs,  even  during  their  seasons  of  activiU  between  March  and  May.  In 
late  winter  or  earh  spring,  they  emerge  from  over-wintering  hnrrou’s  and  t\picalh  remain  active  through  fall.  Dnnng 
their  active  periods,  desert  tortoises  eat  a wide  vanetv  of  herbaceous  vegetation,  patiicniarh  grasses  and  the  flowers  of 
annual  plants  (L^nckenbach  1 982;  Esqne  1994). 

Activity  decreases  in  sinumer,  but  tortoises  often  emerge  after  summer  rain  storms  to  drink  (Henen  et  al.  1998). 
Daring  the  summer  activity  period,  tortoises  retreat  to  bn  iron’s,  shaded  “palettes.  ” or  other  shaded  sites  beneath  shrubs 
or  rocks  during  the  most  intense  heat,  and  at  night.  They  may  aestivate  (summer  dorniancy)  in  burrows  during 
extended  periods  of  heat  and  dnuiess.  A single  tortoise  may  have  a doc^en  or  more  burrows  ivithin  its  home  range,  and 
different  tortoises  way  use  these  bu iron’s  at  different  times.  During  periods  of  inactivity,  their  metabolism  and  water 
loss  are  red /iced.  Tortoises  enter  brumation  {the  reptilian  equivalent  of  hibernation)  during  autumn  (Septefuber  to 
November,  depending  on  conditions). 

Desert  tortoise  habitats  include  deseii  alluvial  fans,  washes,  canyon  bottoms,  rocky  hillsides,  and  other  steep  terrain. 
Tortoises  are  most  common  in  desert  scrub,  deseii  wash,  and  Joshua  tree  habitats,  but  occur  in  almost  even  desert 
habitat  except  on  the  most  precipitous  slopes.  Triable  soils,  such  as  sand  and  fine  gravel,  are  an  important  habitat 
component,  particularly  for  bunviv  excavation  and  nesting.  The  presence  o f soil  suitable  for  burroiving  is  a limiting 
factor  to  desert  tortoise  distribution  (USFWS  1994a).  Negetation  cover  of  typical  desert  tortoise  habitat  is  dominated 
by  creosote  bush,  burrobush  (Ambrosia  dumosa).  Mojave  yucca  (Yucca  schidigera).  or  black.bush  (Coleogyne 
ramosissima).  At  higher  elevations.  Joshua  trees  and  galleta  grass  are  common  plant  indicators  lUSFU  T 1994a). 

The  sDe  o f desert  tortoise  home  ranges  varies  with  respect  to  location  and  year  fBern'  1986  ) and  also  senes  as  an 
indicator  of  resource  availability  and  opportunity  for  reproduction  and  social  interactions  (O'Connor  et  ah  1994). 
Female  tortoises  have  long-term  home  ranges  that  may  be  less  than  half  that  of  the  average  male  ’r  home  range,  which 
can  range  to  up  to  200  acres  fBurge  1977;  Bern  1986:  Duda  et  al.  1999:  Harless  et  al.  2009).  Over  its  lifetime, 
each  desert  tortoise  may  use  more  than  1 .5  square  miles  of  habitat  and  may  make  periodic  forays  of  ?uore  than  7 miles 
at  a time  fBeriy  1986). 
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Deseif  toifolses  are  loiip-lived  and  proii’  s/oii’/v.  They  require  13  to  20  years  to  nacb  sexual  maturily.  As  adn/ts,  their 
reproductive  rates  are  /on\  though  their  reproductive  lifespan  is  lonv.  The  nim/ber  of  dutches  (set  oj  eyys  laid  at  a sinp/e 
ti/ve]  and  number  of  ev9S  that  a female  desert  tortoise  produces  in  a season  is  dependent  on  conditions  iucludim\  habitat 
quality,  avidlcddlity  of  fo rape  and  drinkim  water,  and  the  auimtd's  phvsiolcmcal  condition  rF/zmer  et  td.  1987: 
lieueu  1997:  McLuckie  and  Fride//  2002).  Epf  -iaviug  occurs  primarily  between  April  and  ]uly  (Kostal  et  aL  / 994: 
UdFW'S  1994b);  the  female  typically  lays  2 to  14  epps  (average  5 to  6)  in  an  excavation  near  the  uiouth  of  a burrorv 
or  beneath  a shrid)  (\Voodb/ny  and  Hardy  1948:  USF\li'\  J994h).  The  epps  typically  hatch  90  to  120  days  later, 
hetu'eeu  August  and  October.  The  success  rate  of  dutches  has  proven  difficult  to  u/easure,  hut  predation,  while  highly 
variable  (Biurliii  and  Bissouette  2004),  appears  to  play  an  iuipoiiaut  role  in  dutch  failure  (Genuano  1994), 

Deseif  tortoise  populations  have  declined  for  several  reasons,  each  of  which  tends  to  he  exacerbated  by  the  others  and 
u/ost  of  which  are  associated  with  hu?uau  laud  uses  and  other  human  activities.  Most  threats  identiiied  in  the  1980s  as 
the  bases  for  state  and  federal  listing  continue  to  affect  tortoise  populations  today  (USFWS  2008  ).  Flahitat 
degradation  and  loss  due  to  laud  use  conversiou,  gra-png,  juiuiug,  energy  developu/eut,  and  bighiray  consUiiction  and 
expansion  have  all  contributed  to  declining  numbers  and  fragmentation  of  deseii  toiioise  populations.  Off-road  vehicle 
use  causes  direct  nwiialih'  from  vehicle  collision  or  crushed  bunvivs  and  destruction  of  habitat.  Dese)~t  totioises  are  also 
vulnerable  to  vehicle  collisions  on  roads  and  highivays.  Drought,  habitat  degradation,  and  associated  weed  invasion 
decrease  nutrients  available  to  deseii  tortoises  in  their  food;  this  makes  them  susceptible  to  upper  respiraton  tract 
disease,  and  possibly  other  diseases,  ivhich  can  be  fatal  and  is  trans/nittabk  among  populations  (Jacobson  1992). 
To/foises  also  are  vulnerable  to  predation  by  ravens,  coyotes,  and  domestic  and  feral  dogs.  Infrastructure  development 
and  urbanisation  creates  perch  sites  and  food  and  water  sources  for  ravens,  and  increases  nun/bers  of  dogs,  all  of  which 
elevate  predation  pressure  on  juvenile  tortoises.  Other  threats  include  illegal  collecting,  van  da  Us /n,  livestock  gracing, 
feral  burros,  non-native  plants,  changes  to  natural  fire  regimes,  and  environmental  contaminants  fUSFW'S  1994). 
Habitat  fragmentation  and  development  can  isolate  to)ioise  populations,  finiher  increasing  nsk  of  disease  and  reducing 
genetic  diversity.  This  range  of  threats  can  kill  or  indirectly  a ffect  desert  toiioises  and  their  habitat,  but  little  is  known 
about  the  relative  contribution  each  threat  makes  to  toiioise  demography  (Boarman  2002,  USFIFS  2008a).  Cunent 
recoven  planning  focuses  on  expanding  the  knoivledge  of  individual  threats  and  places  emphasis  on  understanding  their 
multiple  and  combined  effects  on  tortoise  populations. 

The  USFW  S published  the  Deserf  Tortoise  (Mojave  Population)  Kecoven  Plan  in  1994  and  published  a Draft 
Revised  Recoven'  Plan  for  the  Mojave  Topulation  of  the  Desert  To/foise  in  2008.  Since  1994,  research  indicates 
generally  continuous  variation  in  genetic  structure  and  ecological  biomes  across  the  Mojave  population  j range.  On  the 
basis  of  this  new  information,  the  draft  revised  recoveiu  plan  redefines  the  recoven  units  to  balance  regional 
distinctiveness  and  vanabilip!  within  the  population.  If  adopted,  the  dra  ft  revised  reco  ven  plan  ivill  reduce  the  number 
of  recoveiy  units  from  six  to  five,  to  reflect  new  analyses  and  ensure  that  local  adaptations  and  genetic  diversity  are 
maintained. 


The  Project  site  is  located  within  the  Fdastern  Colorado  Kecoven  Unit  (USFWS  1994),  which  would  be  merged  with 
the  adjacent  'Northern  Colorado  Recovery  Unit  upon  finalhation  of  the  draft  revised  recoven  The  new  recoven’ 
unit  will  be  referred  to  as  the  Colorado  Deseii  Recoveiy  Unit  lUSFJFT  2008).  Whthin  this  recoven  unit  desert 
tortoises  are  found  primarily  in  “well-developed  washes,  desert  pavements,  piedmonts,  and  rocky  slopes  characterised  by 
relatively  speaes-rich  succulent  scrub,  creosote  bush  scrub,  and  blue  palo  verde-iromvood-smoke  tree  communities  ” 
(USFU  1994).  Habitat  within  this  recovery  unit  ivas  described  as  being  in  excellent  condition  despite  declines  in 
tortoise  densities  over  the  past  several  decades:  disturbance  was  estimated  at  less  than  1 .3  percent  throughout  (USFIFS 
2005). 
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Critical  Habitat:  The  proposed  Solar  Farm  (layouts  B and  C)  is  not  within  desimated  deseii  toiioise  critical  habitat, 
but  Red  B Inf!  Substation  alteniative  locations  A.  and  B,  SCE  access  roads  1 and  2,  and  portions  Alternative  gen-tie 
IJne  B-2  would  be  within  designated  critical  habitat  (Figure  3.4-5)  lUSFJCS  1994a).  These  poiiions  of  the  project 
area  are  also  within  the  Chnckwalla  Deseii  Wildlife  Management  Area  (DWAIA),  discussed  further  in 
Section  3.4.6,  Wildlife  Management  A^reas. 

Before  the  biological  sur\"eys  were  done,  desert  tortoises  had  been  found  immediately  northeast  and 
approximately  six  miles  southwest  of  the  Project  Study  Area.  During  surv^eys  conducted  for  the 
proposed  Project,  scat,  burrows,  and  live  tortoises  were  obser\^ed  within  the  footprint  of 
Alternatives  1,  2,  and  3 (Figures  3.4-1  and  3.4-2).  Alternatives  1 and  3 contain  less  active  desert 
tortoise  signs  than  Alternative  2;  Alternative  3 contains  the  least  number  of  active  desert  tortoise 
signs.  The  majority  of  the  deseii  tortoises  and  sign  obsewed  during  the  field  siimys  were  located  within  the  Project 
Study  Area  (as  described  in  A^ppendix  Hj  but  outside  the  proposed  project  areas  as  described  in  Alternatives  1 
through  3.  Four  deseii  tortoises  were  recorded  within  the  boundaries  of  Solar  Farm  Cavout  B,  and  several  others  were 
just  outside  the  northwestern  boundaii  of  layout  B.  Tiro  deseii  toiioises  were  recorded  ivithin  Solar  Farm  Cayout  C. 
One  deseii  toii'oise  was  found  along  gen-tie  alteniative  alignment  A.-1 ; none  along  alignment  A-2,  and  four  were  along 
alignment  B-2.  No  deseii  tortoises  were  found  at  Substation  alternative  site  A,  and  five  were  found  at  Substation 
alternative  site  B.  Note  that  the  Biological  Resources  Technical  Keport  [Appendix  H)  reports  six  tortoises  ivithin  the 
Solar  Farm  B configuration:  the  difference  is  due  to  reduced  she  of  the  Solar  Farm  B layout  as  analysed  in  this  EIS. 
Desert  tortoise  carcasses  recorded  during  sur\^eys  are  presented  in  Figure  3.4-3.  The  carcass  data 
match  well  with  the  current  desert  tortoise  use  of  the  area  presented  in  Figures  3.4-1  and  3.4-2. 
Approximately  the  same  number  of  desert  tortoise  carcasses  were  found  within  the  Alternatives  1 
and  2 configurations,  with  fewer  found  in  the  Alternative  3 configuration. 

The  actual  number  of  deseii  tortoises  on  the  project  site  cannot  be  determined  from  Held  suwey  data  alone,  due  to  the 
possibility  that  some  tortoises  may  have  been  overlooked  during  sunms  (e.g.,  they  may  have  been  in  deep  bmrows  where 
they  could  not  be  seen);  and  some  may  have  been  double-counted  if  they  moved  from  one  sumey  transect  line  to  another 
during  the  field  ivork.  Further  the  number  of  toHoises  found  on  the  site  during  field  smueys  may  not  reflect  the  actual 
number  of  toiioises  that  use  the  site  or  may  need  to  be  removed  prior  to  construction,  because  toiioises  may  move  onto  or 
off  of  the  project  site  prior  to  initiation  of  project  construction. 

Concurrent  with  and  separate  from  this  EIS,  a formal  Biological  Assessment  (BA)  is  being  prepared, 
in  accordance  with  Section  7(b)  of  the  ESA  of  1973,  16  USC  §§  1531  et  seq.,  and  the  regulations 
contained  in  50  CFR  § 402.12,  following  formal  Section  7 consultation  procedures  with  the  USFWS. 
The  BA  is  addressing  potential  adverse  effects  of  the  Project  on  the  desert  tortoise  and  its 
designated  critical  habitat.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  formal  Section  7 consultation  process,  a BO  wiU 
be  issued  by  the  USFWS  for  the  proposed  Project. 

Mojave  fringe-toed  lizard  (Uma  scopand)  is  a BLM  sensitive  species,  NECO  Plan/EIS  species,  and 
California  SSC  restricted  to  duner  or  habitats  providing  scattered  patches  of  fine  windblown  sand,  stabilised  sand 
flats,  or  (less  commonly)  sandy  washes,  in  the  California  and  Arizona  deserts.  Suitable  sand  systems  occur  in 
isolated  locations  across  its  geographic  range.  This  fragmented  pattern  leaves  the  species  vulnerable  to  local  exthpations 
from  habitat  loss,  local  fragmentation,  or  stochastic  events.  Minphy  et  al.  (2006 ) identified  two  maternal  lineages:  the 
northern  lineage  is  associated  with  the  Amargosa  Kiver  drainage  system,  and  the  southern  mth  the  Siojave  River 
drainage  system,  Bn’stol  Trough,  Clark’s  Pass  (including  Palen  Take  and  Pinto  Wash),  and  the  Colorado  River 
sand  transport  systems.  The  noiihern  lineage  is  under  review  for  listing  under  the  federal  Endangered  Species  A.ct,  but 
the  southern  lineage  is  not  under  revieivfor  listing  (USFWS  2008 ). 
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The  Mojave  fringe-toed  li7ard  is  found  in  arid,  sandy,  sparsely  vegetated  habitats,  ivithui  the  broader  matrix  of 
creosote  bush  scrub,  throiwhoiit  tmich  of  its  raiwe  (Norris  1958).  The  most  impoiicmt  factor  in  its  habitat  is  the 
presence  of  fine  sands,  but  it  also  uses  s/irroiinding  desert  habitat.  It  is  restricted  to  habitats  n'here  fine,  loose,  aeolian 
{windblown)  sand,  hpicalk  with  grain  she  no  coarser  than  0.375  nim  in  diameter  and  at  least  a few  inches  deep,  is 
available  (Stebbins  1944;  Turner  et  al.  1984,  CDFG  2010).  It  bn  iron's  in  the  sand  to  avoid  predators  and  to 
thennoregnlate  (Stebbins  1944),  though  it  will  also  seek  shelter  in  rodent  burrows.  Sand  dunes  provide  its  prinuni 
habitat,  although  it  can  also  be  found  in  the  margins  of  diy  lakebeds,  washes,  and  isolated  sand  habitat,  such  as 
scattered  hummocks  or  wind-deposited  “sand  ramps"  against  hillsides  (Bl  Al  et  al.  2005). 

The  Mojave  fringe-toed  lis^ard  occurs  on  un  vegetated  dunes,  and  also  where  vegetation  is  present,  including  creosote  bush 
scnib  (Minphy  et  al.  2006).  A study  bv  Cablk  and  Heaton  (2002)  at  Ma line  Coips  Tiir  Ground  Combat  Center 
at  Twentynine  Paln/s  documented  Mojave  fringe-toed  lhard  populations  in  a broader  area  than  expected  and 
concluded  that  more  habitat  than  just  aeolian  sands  must  be  identified  for  management.  The  same  authors  described 
occupied  habitat  nearTead  Mountain  as  "mediunipack  sand,  ” further  indicating  that  suitable  habitat  ma\^  exist  as  a 
matrix  of  sand  hummocks  or  patches  interspersed  with  hard  packed  smi'aces.  A^eolian  sand  originates  from 
hydrological  processes  (i.e.,  fluvial  transport  and  sorting  from  deseii  niountains  onto  valley  floors)  (Tan caster  and 
Tchakerian  2003).  Thus,  deseii  washes  where  fine  sand  is  available  may  also  serve  as  Mojave  fringe-toed  lizard 
habitat. 

A.eolian  sand  habitat  is  vulnerable  to  both  direct  and  indirect  disturbances  (Weaver  1981 ; Beat  ley  1994;  Barrows 
1996).  Tinvironmental  changes  that  stabilis^e  sand,  affect  upwind  sand  sources,  or  block  sand  movement  corridors  will 
also  aji'ect  Mojave  fringe-toed  Hoards  and  other  species  requiring  this  speciali7ed  habitat  (Turner  et  al.  1984:  lennings 
and  Hayes  1994),  Threats  to  Mojave  fringe-toed  liseard  and  its  habitat  include  land  use  conversion,  off-highway 
vehicles  and  other  direct  and  indirect  impacts  of  regional  development.  Aside  from  the  direct  loss  of  land,  development 
can  also  affect  Mojave  fringe-toed  lis^ards  by  blocking  upwind  sand  transport  or  by  increasing  access  by  predators,  such 
as  the  common  raven  and  stnall  raptors.  For  example,  predation  by  kestrels  or  loggerhead  shrikes  may  increase  due  to 
availability  of  new  perch  sites  (e.g.,  fence  posts,  sign  posts,  structures)  which  allow  them  to  hunt  for  lhards  in  areas 
where  no  perches  were  previously  available.  Indirect  habitat  degradation  results  from  the  disruption  of  the  dune 
ecosystem  source  sand,  wind  transport,  and  sand  transpori  corridors.  Thus,  Mojave  fringe-toed  Ihard  conservation 
requires  the  consewation  of  blowsand  ecosystems  processes,  including  the  sand  source,  fluvial  sand  transport  areas, 
aeolian  sand  transpori  areas,  wind  corridors,  and  the  occupied  habitat  (bureau  ofTand  Management  2005). 

To  evaluate  potential  for  direct  or  indirect  impacts  to  Mojave  fringe-toed  lhard  habitat,  a windblown 
geomorphology  study^  was  undertaken,  as  discussed  in  Section  3.3,  Vegetation,  to  assess  any 
potential  impacts  from  windblown  sand  within  the  proposed  and  alternative  footprintJ_of  the  Solar 
Farm  and  to  detemsine  specifically  whether  any  of  the  Solar  T arm  sites  are  within  a sand  transport  corridor  (Kenney 
2010).  The  aeolian  geomoiphology  evaluation  covered  the  Solar  Farm  alternative  sites  (layouts  B and  C):  these  are  the 
only  project  component  sites  with  potential  to  affect  active  or  partially  stabilhed  dune  habitat.  According  to  this 
study,  a portion  of  the  Project  Study  Area,  east  of  Pinto  Wash  (which  is  east  of  the  Solar  Farm), 
supports  dunes  that  intergrade  with  stabilized  and  partially  stabilized  desert  dunes  and  sand  fields; 
however,  no  active  dune  fields  were  identified  within  the  Project  locations.  The  study  also 
determined  that  the  Solar  Farm  was  not  within  a sand  transport  corridor  and  that  the  Project  would 
not  have  any  effects  on  aeolian  sand  migration. 


The  temis  “irindhtown  yomorpbotogy  study”  and  ‘‘aeolian  reomoiphotoy  evahiatiori’  refer  to  the  sa??ie  study. 
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Tbe  So/ar  Farw  site  is  primarily  characterised  by  coarse-textured  alluvial  fans  characterii^ed  by  unsolved  rocky  and 
gravelly  alluvial  deposits  and,  in  some  areas,  deseii  pavement.  Ke/ict  windblomi  sand  deposits,  coppice  dunes,  and 
sandy  washes  are  described  in  Section  3.3,  Vegetation.  These  small  isolated  patches  of  sand  are  generally  too 
shalloiv,  hardened  on  their  smfaces,  nnsidtable  for  burroiving  or  ggg  loyhig  hy  Mojave  fringe-toed  lis^ard,  and  well- 
separated  from  sidtable  habitat  to  the  east.  Based  on  poorly  suitable  habitat  conditions  and  distance  from  known 
suitable  habitat,  presence  of  the  Mojave  fringe-toed  lhard  on  the  Solar  Farm  site  is  unlikely. 

Mojave  fringe-toed  lizard  occurs  near  Bristol  D/y  Lake,  Cadh  D/y  Lake,  Dale  Dn  l^ake.  Rice  IV?//gv,  Pinto 
Basin,  Palen  D/y  hake,  and  Ford  Dn  Mike.  It  has  also  been  obsened  approximately  five  miles  east  of  the  Project, 
at  the  Palen  and  Genesis  solar  project  sites  located  southeast  of  the  Solar  Farm  site  area,  and  suitable  habitat  is 
located  one  mile  east  of  the  Solar  Farm  Alternative  sites,  at  the  toe  slopes  of  the  Coxcomb  Mountains.  However,  the 
Project  site  would  not  serve  as  a n/ove?nent  corridor  for  A4FTL  connecting  the  aforementioned  areas  because  it  provides 
no  aeolian  or  alluvial  sand  habitat  linkage  between  them. 

Rosy  boa  (l^ichanura  trivirgatd)  is  a BLM  sensitive  species  and  NECO  Plan/EIS  species  and  has  no 
other  special  status.  The  rosy  boa  is  widely  but  sparsely  distributed  in  desert  and  chaparral  habitats  throughout 
southern  California  (CDFG  2010).  In  the  deseii,  it  is  typically  found  in  areas  with  moderate  to  dense  vegetation  and 
rock  cover  (CDFG  2010).  Suitable  habitat  for  this  species  occurs  in  the  rocky  washes  (e.g..  Big  ITash)  east  of  the 
Solar  Farm  alternatives  and  in  the  rocky  foothills  of  the  surrounding  ?nountains.  Ron'  boas  were  not  obseiued  during 
the  surveys  conducted  by  Ironivood;  hoivever,  this  species  fnay  occur  along  GT-B-1  within  Big  Wash,  near  \^icton 
Pass,  and  within  the  rock  outcroppings  within  the  Ked  Bluff  Substation  M Study  Area.  Habitat  throughout  the  Solar 
Tam  alternative  layouts  is  also  marginally  suitable.  Therefore,  this  species  has  the  potential  to  occur  in  the  footprints 
of A-lternatives  1 and  3. 

Chuckwalla  {Sauromalus  obesus),  a large  li2ard,  is  a NECO  Plan/EIS  species.  Habitat  for  this  species 
includes  areas  that  have  large  rocks  and  boulders,  and  bedrock  outcrops.  Chuckivallas  occur  throughout  the 
Mojave  and  Sonoran  Deserts  in  California,  Nevada,  Utah,  Mrijona,  and  Mexico.  They  are  found  in  appropriate 
habitat  throughout  the  NECO  planning  area  IBTM  2002).  Within  the  Project  Study  Area,  obsewations  of  this 
species  are  limited  to  a small  area  within  the  Red  Bluff  Substation  A site.  This  species  was  observ^ed 
during  surveys  within  Red  Bluff  Substation  A,  including  immediately  south  of  Access  Road  1 
(Figure  3.4-4). 

Birds 

Golden  eagle  {Aquila  chijsaetos)  is  a state  fuUy  protected  raptor,  a California  SSC,  is  protected  under 
the  Bald  and  Golden  Eagle  Protection  Act,  is  a BLM  sensitive  species,  and  is  covered  under  the 
NECO  Plan/EIS.  Threats  include  nesting  habitat  and  foraging  habitat  loss  or  damage  due  to  land  use  changes  and 
increased  development  on  open  lands,  illegal  shooting  and  nest  disturbance,  pesticides,  and  power  line  electrocution. 
Golden  eagles  and  their  primar\^  prey  species,  jackrabbits,  have  declined  in  the  California  desert 
regions  due  to  prolonged  drought  conditions  that  have  persisted  since  1998  (\VRI  2010).  Golden  eagles 
generally  nest  in  rugged,  open  habitats  with  canyons  and  escaipments.  with  overhanging  ledges,  cliffs  or  large  trees  as 
cover.  Nesting  golden  eagles  may  be  susceptible  to  disturbance  from  noise  and  other  human  activities,  and  fnay  abandon 
nests  if  disturbed.  Breeding  in  southern  California  starts  in  Januar)y  nest  building  and  egg  laying  occurs 
from  Februar\^  to  March,  and  hatching  and  raising  the  young  eagles  from  April  through  June.  Once 
the  young  eagles  are  flying  on  their  own,  the  adults  will  continue  to  feed  them  and  teach  them  to 
hunt  until  late  November.  Golden  eagles  have  nesting  territories,  most  of  which  have  up  to  six  nests 
(Pagel  et  al.  2010).  A nesting  territory  is  defined  as  an  area  that  contains,  or  historically  contained, 
one  or  more  nests  within  the  home  range  of  a mated  pair;  it  is  a confined  locality  where  nests  are 
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found,  usually  in  successive  years,  and  where  no  more  than  one  pair  is  known  to  have  bred  at  one 
dme  (Pagel  et  al.  2010).  Golden  eagles  recjuire  large  areas  for  foraging  and  an  abundance  of  prey.  It 
is  esdmated  that  golden  eagles  within  the  Mojave  Desert  have  home  ranges  from  100  to  120  square 
miles  (260  to  311  square  kilometers)  that  they  use  for  foraging  (Fesnock  2010);  assuming  a circular 
territory,  this  equates  to  a 6.2-mile  (10-kilimeter)  radius  around  the  nests  of  a territory.  Tbe  US'FW'S 
recoiunieiids  that  inventories  for  golden  eagles  should  be  conducted  if  suitable  nesting,  roosting,  and  foraging  habitat  are 
present  on  a proposed  project  site  or  within  a lO-imle  radius  of  the  site  (Pagel  et  cd.  2010).  The  Project  site  provides 
suitable  golden  eagle  foraging  habitat  but  no  sidtable  nesting  habitat. 

During  golden  eagle  suiwevs  performed  for  the  proposed  Project,  no  golden  eagle  nests  were  found 
on  or  next  to  the  Project  locations.  According  to  the  BLM’s  golden  eagle  database  and  the  golden 
eagle  suiweys  performed  for  the  proposed  Project,  there  are  or  were  eight  golden  eagle  territories, 
within  a 10-mile  (16-kilometer)  radius  of  the  proposed  Project  including  alternative  solar  field  layouts  and 
other  components  (JTEJ  2010).  Of  the  eight  territories,  six  are  considered  acdve  or  potentially  active.,  and 
two  are  historic.  Within  the  six  active  or  potentialh  active  territories,  two  active  nesting  sites  and  four  potentially 
active  nesting  sites  ivere  identified  within  a 10-n/ile  (16  kilometer)  radius  of  the  proposed  Project.  The  closest  acdve 
nesting  site  is  in  the  southwest  pordon  of  the  Coxcomb  Mountains  within  the  Joshua  Tree  Nadonal 
Park  (referred  to  as  the  Coxcomb  Mountain  Southwest  Terri tor\'),  approximately  four  miles 
(2.5  kilometersl  from  the  proposed  Solar  Farm  layouts  B or  C site  boundaries.  While  there  is  no 
suitable  nesdng  habitat  for  the  golden  eagle  within  the  Project  locadons,  the  species  may  forage 
there  during  nesdng,  wintering,  or  migradon.  Given  the  proximity  of  the  Coxcomb  Mountains 
Southwest  Territon",  it  is  highly  likely  that  the  Project  site  overlaps  the  territorial  foraging  area  of 
this  pair  of  eagles.  One  observ^adon  of  a golden  eagle  flyover  of  the  Chuckwalla  Valley  was  also 
recorded  during  sur\^eys  conducted  for  the  proposed  Project  (VFRJ  2010). 

Golden  eagle  territories  may  be  inactive  in  some  years,  but  they  may  be  used  later  by  the  same  or  different  individuals 
as  the  habitat  and  prey  species  cycle  through  to  more  productive  years.  Therefore,  unoccupied  temtories  are  considered 
potentially  active  in  future  years.  Other  active  or  inactive  nest  sites  are  repo  tied  about  ten  miles  northwest  of  the  Solar 
Farm  layouts  (B  or  Cj,  about  four  miles  nofih  of  Wed  Bluff  Substation  alternative  site  B,  and  about  two  to  three  miles 
south  of  proposed  SCE  access  road  1 . A.s  desaibed  above  for  the  Coxcomb  Mountains  Southwest  Territon,  golden 
eagles  occupying  any  of  these  local  temtories  would  be  likely  to  forage  over  the  Project  site.  In  addition,  golden  eagles 
(and  other  raptors)  forage  more  widely  outside  of  the  nesting  season,  since  they  have  no  need  to  return  daily  to  eggs  or 
young  at  their  nests.  Golden  eagles  could  forage  over  the  Project  area  at  any  time  of  year.  Foraging  birds  could  include 
mated  pairs  using  the  sunounding  nesting  territories:  or,  if  the  territories  are  inactive,  unmated  golden  eagles  or  adult 
birds  ii’hose  nests  may  have  failed,  could  forage  over  the  site  during  breeding  season.  Foraging  would  be  somewhat  more 
common  during  winter  and  migration  seasons  due  to  larger  numbers  of  golden  eagles  in  the  region  and  their  larger 
n’inter  foraging  ranges.  Nesdng  individuals  of  the  short-eared  owl  (Asio  flammeus)  and  long-eared  owl 
(A.  otus)  are  NECO  Plan/EIS  species  and  California  SSC  that  inhabit  open  areas  and  nest  on  the 
ground  or  in  low  trees  or  shrubs.  Nine  individuals  of  either  the  short-eared  owl  or  long-eared  owl 
were  observed  during  sur\^eys  west  of  the  locadons  of  SF-B  and  SF-C  (Figure  3.4-4),  but  not  within 
the  Project  component  locadons.  Because  it  is  difficult  to  disdnguish  between  the  two  species  in  the 
field,  either  species  could  have  been  observ^ed  during  surv^eys.  The  Project  Study  Area  is  outside  of 
the  breeding  range  of  the  short-eared  owl  but  within  the  breeding  range  of  the  long-eared  owl,  so 
either  species  could  occur  in  the  Project  locations.  However,  only  the  long-eared  owl  is  expected  to 
nest  in  the  area. 
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Burrowing  owl  {Athene  cnnicularid)  is  a BLM  sensitive  species,  NECO  Plan/EIS  species,  and 
California  SSC  that  inhabits  open  dr}^  grasslands  and  desert  scrub  and  nests  underground  typically  in 
mammal  burrows,  although  they  may  use  man-made  structures  including  culverts  and  debris  piles. 
They  exhibit  strong  nest  site  fidelityt  Burrowing  owls  eat  insects,  small  mammals  and  reptiles. 
Burrowing  owls  can  be  found  from  California  to  Texas  and  into  Mexico.  In  some  case,  owls  migrate 
into  southern  deserts  during  the  winter.  Three  individuals  of  this  species  and  nine  records  of  sign  for 
this  species  were  observed  within  the  Project  Study  Area  during  sur\"eys  (Figure  3.4-4).  Individual 
owls  were  observ^ed  throughout  different  times  of  the  year  during  surveys  within  the  Project  Study 
Area,  with  no  pairs  or  young  observed.  Four  records  of  sign  and  one  individual  were  found  witliin 
the  Alternative  1 area,  two  records  of  sign  were  recorded  in  Alternative  2,  and  three  records  of  sign 
were  recorded  in  Alternative  3. 

Nesting  individuals  of  the  ferruginous  hawk  {Bnteo  regaHs)  and  prairie  falcon  (Falco  mexicanus)  are 
BLM  sensitive  species,  NECO  Plan/EIS  species,  and  California  SSC.  Their  nests  are  generally  found 
on  cliffs,  in  high  rocky  areas,  or  in  tall  trees.  Migrant  ferruginous  hawks  are  regular  but  uncommon 
during  spring  and  fall  in  the  California  southern  desert  region.  Ferruginous  hawks  may  forage  witliin 
the  Project  Study  Area  during  wintering  or  migration  season,  while  prairie  falcons  may  forage  over 
the  site  year-round. 

Prairie  falcons  are  found  in  areas  of  the  dry  interior  where  cliffs  provide  secure  nesting  sites.  In  the 
desert  they  are  found  in  aU  vegetation  types,  although  sparse  vegetation  provides  the  best  foraging 
habitat.  Although  these  species  were  observed  in  flight  over  the  Project  Study  Area  during  sur\^eys, 
no  nesting  habitat  for  them  was  found  there.  Therefore,  the  potential  for  these  species  to  nest  witliin 
the  Project  locations  is  low. 

Swainson’s  hawk  {Buteo  swainsonii)  nesting  sites  are  listed  as  threatened  under  the  CESA  and  are 
generally  found  on  cliffs,  in  high  rocky  areas,  or  in  tail  trees.  Although  this  species  is  likely  to  forage 
within  the  Project  Study  Area  during  wintering  or  migration  season  and  was  observed  in  flight  over 
the  Project  Study  Area  during  surveys,  no  nesting  habitat  for  them  was  found  within  the  Project 
Study  Area.  Therefore,  the  potential  for  tliis  species  to  nest  within  the  Project  locations  is  low. 

Nesting  sites  of  Vaux’s  swift  {Chaetnra  vanxi)  and  purple  martin  {Progne  subis)  are  NECO  Plan/EIS 
species  and  California  SSC.  Both  of  these  species  are  unlikely  to  nest  within  the  Project  Study  Area 
but  may  be  found  as  occasional  migratory  season  visitors  in  the  area.  Neither  species  was  observed 
during  field  sur\^eys.  These  species  have  a low  potential  to  occur  witliin  the  Project  locations. 

Northern  harrier  {Circus  cyaneus)  is  a NECO  Plan/EIS  species  and  California  SSC  that  has  been 
observed  in  the  region  of  the  Project  Study  Area  (Solar  Millennium  2009;  Genesis  Solar  2009),  and 
flying  over  the  locations  of  Alternatives  1,  2,  and  3 (Figure  3.4-4).  This  species  nests  on  the  ground 
in  marshes,  meadows,  grasslands,  and  cultivated  fields.  As  such,  it  is  unlikely  to  nest  within  the 
Project  locations  but  may  forage  in  this  area  during  winter  or  migrator}^  seasons. 

Loggerhead  shrike  {Lani/is  hidovicianns),  Bendire’s  thrasher  {Toxostoma  bendirei)  and  LeConte’s  thrasher 
(T.  lecontei)  are  NECO  Plan/EIS  species  and  Cahfornia  SSC;  Bendire’s  thrasher  and  LeConte’s 
thrasher  are  also  BLM  sensitive  species.  These  species  inhabit  various  desert  scrub  and  wash 
habitats.  Shrikes  typically  build  nests  one  to  three  meters  above  the  ground  depending  on  the  height 
of  the  vegetation.  The  Project  Study  Area  is  out  of  the  Bendire’s  thrasher’s  known  geographical 
range,  making  this  species  unlikely  to  occur.  During  sun^eys,  loggerhead  shrike  and  LeConte’s 
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thrasher  were  both  observed  in  the  Project  Study  Area  within  and  near  the  Project  component 
locations  (Figure  3.4-4);  29  loggerhead  shrikes  were  obseiAxd  within  the  footprint  of  Alternadve  1, 
31  were  observed  within  Alternative  2,  and  25  were  observed  in  Alternative  3.  Two  LeConte’s 
thrashers  each  were  observed  within  Alternatives  1 , 2,  and  3. 

Mammals 

Palm  Springs  round-tailed  ground  sc]uirrel  (Sperwoph/l/ts  tereticaiidits  chlorus)  is  a California  .V.VC  and  is 
covered  under  the  NECO  Plan/EIS.  It  was  formerh  a candidate  for  listing  under  the  federal  ESA,  but  is  no 
longer  a candidate  due  to  habitat  cousen'ation  efiotis  in  the  Coachella  \ PIk\  and  neiv  information  indicating  that  its 
geographic  range  is  much  larger  than  previonsh  understood  (1  IS'FW'S  20  /0). 

The  Pahn  Springs  round-tailed  squhrel  is  hpicalh  associated  with  paiiialh  stabilised  dimes  snppoiiing  hummocks  of 
/nesqnite  (Prosopis  glandulosa),  but  may  also  be  found  in  dunes  or  patfialh  stabilised  aeolian  sands  snppoiiing 
creosote  hash  scrub  or  other  vegetation  ILIS'FW’S  2010).  This  small  ground  squirrel  seems  to  prefer  areas  where 
hiwiniocks  of  sand  accumulate  at  the  base  of  large  shrubs  that  provide  b/irroir  sites  and  adequate  cover.  They  way  also 
be  found  in  areas  inhere  sandy  substrates  (those  appropriate  for  burrow  construction)  occur  in  desert  saltbush  or  desert 
sink  scrub  that  supports  herbaceous  groivtb.  In  addition  to  mind  blown  sand  habitats,  the  squhrel  n/av  occur  in  areas 
of  coarser  sands  associated  irith  desert  dn'  irashes.  Their  home  ranges  van  throughout  a season  and  depend  on  the 
availability  of  food  and  water.  Wljen  food  and  water  are  scarce,  squirrels  can  move  200  to  400  meters  per  day.  In 
years  when  food  and  water  are  more  plentiful  the  sige  of  their  hon/e  range  shrinks  between  their  burrows  and  foraging 
areas.  They  are  active  for  six  months  (Febman'-Jnlv)  and  inactive  for  six  months  (Angnst-Janna/y). 

Threats  to  the  Pahn  Springs  ground  squirrel  include  loss  of  habitat,  including  mesquite  hummocks:  their  persistence  is 
threatened  by  its  relatively  small  range.  As  ground  dive  I ling  small  mammals,  they  are  susceptible  to  impacts  from 
surface  disturbances  that  could  crash  their  bnrrou’s.  As  they  seem  to  prefer  open  areas  with  adequate  visibility,  invasive 
exotic  plants  may  reduce  habitat  suitability.  Development  of  rvads  cr-eates  batviers  to  movement,  kills  individuals  and 
t'esuhs  in  the  pennanent  loss  of  habitat.  Toss  of  habitat  can  degrade  the  functional  value  of  the  habitat  by  deg)~ading  or 
destivying  inten’ening  habitat  as  well  as  prevent  recolonigation  of  tempor^arily  unoccupied  habitats.  Tr^agmerrted 
habitats  rrsult  in  sever'ed  gene  flow  behveen  populations  and  an  over-all  reduction  in  the  resiliency  of  the  population  or 
species  as  a whole. 

Habitat  loss  is  the  primary  risk  for  the  decline  of  this  squirrel,  which  has  been  observed  within  the 
north  end  of  the  GT-A-1  and  GT-B-2  corridors  within  Alternatives  1 and  2 (Figure  3.4-4).  It  was 
not  found  in  or  near  any  of  the  other  Project  locations,  and  habitat  appears  to  be  pooriy  suitable 
throughout  most  of  the  Project  Study  Area. 

Five  bat  species,  paUid  bat  {Antrvr^ous  pallidus),  western  mastiff  bat  {Eun/ops  pervtis  califomicus), 
pocketed  free-tailed  bat  (Nyctinomops  feuwrvsaccus),  Townsend’s  big-eared  bat  (Corynorijinus  tormsendii), 
and  California  leaf-nosed  bat  {Macrvtus  caUforiiicus)  are  NECO  Plan  species  and  California  SSC  that 
inhabit  desert  scrub  and  woodland  habitats  with  rocky  areas,  caves  and  mines,  and  tall  trees  and 
buildings  for  roosting.  All  of  these  species  are  also  BLM  sensitive  species,  with  the  exception  of  the 
pocketed  free-tailed  bat. 

Townsend’s  big-eared  bat  forages  relatively  close  to  its  mine  and  cave  roosts,  although  no  mines  or 
caves  are  close  to  any  of  the  Project  component  locations  (Brown  2010).  As  a result,  this  species  is 
unlikely  to  occur  within  the  Project  locations. 
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Pallid  bat  and  California  leaf-nosed  bat  forage  within  desert  washes.  Pallid  bats  roost  in  crevices  in 
boulder  outcroppings,  while  California  leaf-nosed  bats  have  been  known  to  roost  in  ironwood  trees  in 
the  warmer  months.  Pocketed  free-tailed  bats  occur  in  creosote  bush  habitats.  Western  mastiff  bat 
occurs  in  the  area  and  forages  high  off  the  ground  (Brown  2010).  Pallid  bat  roosting  habitat  occurs 
throughout  the  Project  Study  Area.  Marginal  roosting  and  foraging  habitat  for  the  other  species  is 
found  within  the  layouts  of  SF-B  and  SF-C  in  the  sparse  dr}-  wash  woodland  area  in  the 
southernmost  part  of  the  Solar  Farm  layouts  (Figure  3.3-1),  and  roosting  habitat  is  found  in  the  dry 
desert  wash  woodland  within  each  of  the  Gen-Tie  Line  and  Red  Bluff  Substation  locations 
(Figure  3.3-2).  The  nearest  records  of  these  species  are  all  approximately  five  miles  from  the  Project 
Study  Area,  and  no  obsert^ations  of  bats  were  made  during  surveys.  The  potential  for  these  species 
to  inhabit  the  Project  locations  is  low,  except  in  areas  of  denser  dr\'  wash  woodland  where  the 
potential  is  high.  In  addition,  all  three  of  these  species  may  forage  within  the  Project  locations. 

Mountain  lion  (a.k.a.,  Yuma  puma  \Puf7ia  concolor  broim?[)  is  a NECO  Plan/EIS  species  that  is  known 
to  inhabit  the  low  mountains  and  to  use  the  desert  dr\^  wash  woodlands  following  the  trails  of  burro 
deer  in  areas  next  to  the  Project  Study  Area  (Pinto  Wash  next  to  the  Solar  Farm  site;  Figure  3.3-1). 
No  records  of  this  species  are  found  in  the  Project  Study  Area,  and  the  species  is  most  likely  to  use 
Pinto  Wash  next  to  the  Project  location.  However,  potential  foraging  habitat  exists  for  the  species  in 
the  Project  location. 

Colorado  Valley  woodrat  (Neotou/a  albigula  venustci)  is  a NECO  Plan/EIS  species  that  inhabits 
low-lying  desert  areas  and  is  closely  associated  with  beavertail  cactus  {Opimtia  sp.)  and  mesquite 
{Prosopis  sp.).  A different  species  of  woodrat,  desert  woodrat  {Neoto/ua  lepidd)  was  incidentally 
detected  during  baseline  small  mammal  trapping  sur\^eys  within  the  Solar  Farm  Study  Area, 
suggesting  that  the  Colorado  Valley  woodrat  is  not  present  within  this  area.  Nevertheless,  because 
the  Project  locations  support  appropriate  habitat  for  this  species,  and  records  of  the  species  are 
found  approximately  ten  miles  from  the  Solar  Farm  site,  this  species  is  considered  to  have  a 
moderate  potential  to  occur  within  the  Project  locations,  although  it  was  not  obser\^ed  during 
biological  surt^eys. 

Nelson’s  bighorn  sheep  {Ovis  canadensis  nelsoni)  is  a BLM  sensitive  species  and  a NECO  Plan/EIS 
species  that  inhabits  open  rocky  steep  areas  with  available  water  sources.  The  bighorn  sheep  in  local 
mountain  ranges  are  not  the  Peninsular  bighorn  sheep  “distinct  population  seg?nent'’  that  is  state  and 
federally  listed  and  state  fully  protected.  Nelson  V bighorn  sheep  in  local  mountain  ranges  prefer  open  areas  of 
low-growing  vegetation  for  feeding,  with  proximity  to  steep,  rugged  terrain  for  escape,  lambmg,  and  bedding  an 
adequate  source  of  water,  and  travel  routes  that  link  these  areas.  They  grage  and  browse  on  a wide  variety  of  plant 
species  with  green,  succulent  grasses  and  forbs  prefeired.  They  usually  feed  in  open  habitats,  such  as  rocky  barrens, 
77ieadows,  and  low,  sparse  brush  lands.  They  generalh  retnain  near  rugged  tenain  while  thep  feed  but  use  open  habitat 
for  escape  and  bedding.  Water  is  critical  to  their  suwival.  In  the  Califonna  desert,  bighorn  sheep  tnust  reniain  within 
daily  access  of  drinking  water  during  sufm7ier.  In  less  arid  regions,  and  during  mild  seasons,  they  can  go  for  longer 
periods  of  ti77ie  withocit  water.  WPter  sources  they  co77777/only  use  include  springs,  water  in  depi~essions,  and  hu777a77- 
777ade  sources. 

Bighoni  sheep  move77ie77t  can  be  categorized  into  two  general  t\pes.  daily  7770ve7ne7its  and  seasonal  7770ve77ie77ts.  Daily 
7770ve7ne)it  includes  7770ve77ie7it  between  watering  areas,  foraging  ai-eas,  and  restmg  areas,  which  nonnally  do  not  exceed 
777ore  than  a few  777iles  in  a day.  Seasonal  77iove777ents  include  7nove777ent  to  other  paiis  of  a range  or  to  other  7770U7itain 
ranges  in  response  to  changes  in  vegetation  q77alit\K  water  availabilih'  or  weather  which  can  include  several  thousand  feet 
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in  elevation  and  a 20-  or  30-mile  niovenieut  to  anotber  range.  Impeding  either  of  these  movement  patterns  can  be 
devastating  to  a bighorn  sheep  population. 

Kiidio  telenietiy  studies  of  bighorn  sheep  in  various  sontbivestern  deseits,  inchiding  the  Mojave  Desert  of  California, 
have  found  considerable  n/ove/nent  of  these  sheep  between  mountain  ranges  (B/eich  et  al.  1990b).  Inteiwonntain 
movements  provide  a genetic  connection  with  a larger  metapopiilation  and  are  the  so /are  of  coIoni7ation  oj  vacant 
habitat.  Intermoiuitain  areas  of  the  desert  floor  that  bighorn  traverse  between  mountain  ranges  are  as  important  to  the 
long-term  viability  of  populations  as  are  the  mountain  ranges  themselves  (Sdnrartg  et  at.  1986;  B/eich  et  al.  1990b, 
1996).  Actions  that  impair  the  ability  of  bighorn  sheep  to  move  between  mountain  ranges  include  fencing  along 
highly  ays  or  other  boundaries,  canals,  and  high  densities  of  human  habitation.  These  barriers  mill  limit  the  potential 
for  natural  colonisation  and  gene  exchange,  both  of  irhich  are  key  to  metapopiilation  viability. 

This  species  is  known  to  live  in  the  mountainous  rocky  areas  of  joshua  Tree  National  Park  west  and 
northwest  of  the  Solar  Farm  alternatives,  and  in  the  Chuckwalla  Mountains  south  of  I- 10.  The 
bighorn  sheep  population  in  the  Chuckwalla  area  is  estimated  at  between  25  and  50  individuals 
(Epps  et.  al  2004)  and  the  population  in  Joshua  Tree  National  Park  is  estimated  at  200  individuals 
throughout  the  park  (NPS  2010).  This  population  is  knoirn  to  cross  the  northern  extreme  of  the  Chnckivalla 
\'Plley  between  Joshua  Tree  National  Park  and  the  Coxcomb  Mountains. 

Although  it  is  likely  that  this  species  ivould  use  the  edges  o f the  valley  floor  that  are  close  to  mountainous  terrain,  they 
could  also  use  open  areas  of  the  valley  floor  semng  as  a linkage  between  neighboring  tnountainous  regions  and  alloiving 
gene  flow  to  occur  betireen  subpopulations  fUSFU  ’S  2000).  This  species  migrates  between  winter  and  summer  ranges, 
moving  down  slope  into  canyons  in  winter.  Although  there  have  not  been  any  sightings  or  obsewed  tracks  o f this  species 
over  several  years  of  pedestrian  suweys  conducted  in  the  Project  Study  Area,  potential  exists  for  them  to  occur  in  the 
Pro  ject  Study  Area. 

Burro  deer  [Odocoileus  hemionus  eremicus)  is  a NECO  Plan/EIS  species  that  is  known  to  occur  in  desert 
dr\'  wash  woodlands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Project  Study  Area.  Three  individuals  and  numerous  tracks 
were  observed  in  Red  Bluff  Substation  A,  with  individuals  also  obsen^ed  along  Access  Roads  1 and  2. 

American  badger  (Taxidea  taxus)  is  a NECO  Plan/EIS  species  and  California  SSC  that  inhabits  open 
shrub  areas  of  the  desert  that  support  good  soils  for  burrowing  in  areas  with  sparse  overston  cover.  This 
species  is  uncommon  but  found  throughout  most  of  the  state  and  is  niost  abundant  in  drier  open  stages  of  ?nost  shrub 
forest,  and  herbaceous  habitats,  with  friable  soils.  This  species  was  not  observed  during  biological  surveys 
but  has  a high  potential  to  occur  within  the  Project  component  locations.  This  is  because  badgers 
have  been  observed  during  recent  surveys  of  the  Palen  Solar  Power  Project  site  about  10  miles 
southeast  of  the  Solar  Farm  sites  (Solar  AEllennium  2009),  and  good  habitat  for  this  species  is  found 
throughout  the  Project  Study  Area. 

Desert  Kit  Fox  T^ulpes  macrotis  arsipus)  is  not  listed  as  a special-status  species  by  the  State  o f California.  BUM,  or 
the  USFWS.  but  it  is  protected  under  Title  14.  California  Code  of  Kegulations  (Title  14,  Section  460)  from 
trapping  and  hunting.  These  activities  are  not  proposed  under  any  of  the  Project  alternatives.  It  can  be  found  in  much 
o f the  same  habitats  as  the  badger.  Kit  foxes  are  primarily  nocturnal,  and  inhabit  open  level  areas  with  patchy  shrubs. 
Friable  sods  are  necessaiy  for  the  construction  of  dens,  which  are  used  throughout  the  year  for  cover,  thermoregulation, 
water  consewation,  and  rearing  pups.  Deseif  kit  fox  is  present  within  the  Project  Study  Area  (Appendix  H)  and  it 
may  occur  anywhere  throughout  the  Project  site.  Estimates  o f kit  fox  home  range  sige  van  widely,  and  potndation 
densities  fluctuate  drastically  depending  on  the  prey  availability,  predation  pressures,  and  other  factors:  and  many  kit 
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fox  ho  we  ranges  overlap  considerably.  Therefore,  it  is  dijficiilt  to  estimate  the  actual  number  of  desert  kit  foxes  that 
ma\'  occupy  the  Project  site. 

3.4.5  Wildlife  Corridors 

The  extent,  distribution,  and  accessibility  of  suitable  habitat  affect  the  long-term  viability  of  regional  wildlife 
populations.  Fragmentation  and  isolation  of  natural  habitat  ultimateh  results  in  the  loss  of  native  species  with  in  those 
areas  {Soule  et  al.  1988).  Wildlife  ?novement  anionp  habitat  areas  is  in/poiiant  to  lonp-temi  genetic  variation  and 
de/nopraphy.  In  the  short  term,  it  wav  also  be  important  to  individual  anifnals ' ability  to  occupy  their  borne  ranges,  if 
their  ranges  extend  across  a potential  movement  barrier.  These  considerations  are  especially  impoiiant  for  rare, 
threatened,  or  endangered  species  such  as  the  deseii  toiioise.  and  wide-ranging  species  which  exist  in  low  population 
densities  such  as  large  mamnials.  Therefore,  this  discussion  of  ivUdlife  nwvement  focuses  on  conditions  relevant  to  desert 
tortoise  and  Ne/son ’s  bighorn  sheep  movement.  Hoirever,  these  conditions  are  also  relevant  for  other  species,  including 
corridor  "passage”  and  corridor  “diveller”  species  (Beier  and  hoe  1992).  Corridor  passage  species  mould  traverse 
connectivity  areas  during  ordinan  diurnal  or  seasonal  niovenient  patterns,  U’hereas  corridor  dweller  species  must  persist 
as  viable  populations  over  imdtiple  generations  within  a connectivity  area  in  order  to  eventually  migrate  from  one 
habitat  block  to  another. 

In  landscapes  where  native  habitats  exist  as  partially  isolated  patches  surrounded  by  other  land  uses,  planning  for 
wildlife  movement  generally  focuses  on  'ivUdlife  corridors”  to  provide  animals  with  access  routes  among  habitat  patches. 
In  largely  undeveloped  areas,  including  the  Chuckwalla  \^aUey,  wildlife  habitat  is  available  in  extensive  open  space 
areas  throughout  the  region,  but  specific  linear  barriers  n?ay  impede  or  prevent  ?novenient.  In  these  landscapes,  wildlife 
movewent  planning  focuses  on  sites  where  animals  can  cross  linear  barriers,  but  generally  does  not  emphasise  linear 
corridors  among  habitat  areas. 

A recent  state-wide  evaluation  of  habitat  connectivity  (Spencer  et  ai  2010)  includes  the  upper  Chuckwalla  alley, 
including  the  Project  Area,  among  areas  identified  as  “Essential  Connectivity  Areas. The  report  describes  these  as 
follows:  ‘Essential  Connectivity  Areas  are  placeholder  polygons  that  can  inform  landplanning  efforts,  but  that  should 
eventually  be  replaced  by  more  detailed  Linkage  Designs,  developed  at  finer  resolution  based  on  the  needs  of  particular 
species  and  ecological  processes”  (p.  xiii).  Spencer  et  al.  (2010)  reconimend  siting  renewable  energy  projects  in  the 
Sonoran  Desert  region  where  they  will  not  block  potential  wildlife  movement  conidors,  and  make  several  other 
recommendations  related  to  roadway  crossings  and  fencing  (p.  69).  In  Chapters  4 and  5,  Spencer  et  al.  (201 0)  provide 
‘‘frameworks''’  for  regional  and  local  scale  connectivity  analysis.  The  BU\i  is  currently  evaluating  more  localised 
connectivity  priorities  in  the  region.  Prelimina/y  results  o f that  analysis,  which  is  based  on  modeled  connectivity 
reqidrefnents  for  desert  tortoise.  Nelson  V bighorn  sheep,  Amencan  badger,  and  desert  kit  fox,  do  not  indicate  that  the 
Solar  Farm  layouts  analysed  here  are  within  a priority  linkage  area  (A.  Fesnock,  pens,  comm). 

In  Chuckwalla  A alley,  the  biologically  important  functions  oj  biological  connectivity  are  the  long-term  demographic  and 
genetic  effects  o f occasional  anb?ml  movefnent  a?nong  mountain  ranges  and  other  large  habitat  areas.  Desert  tortoises 
and  other  less-mobile  animals  may  live  out  their  entire  lives  within  a “coni dor”  area  between  larger  habitat  blocks:  for 
these  species,  moveanent  among  mountain  ranges  may  take  place  over  the  course  o f several  generations  (Beier  and  Foe 
1992).  However,  larger  and  more  mobile  anijnals  such  as  Nelson’s  bighorn  sheep  may  rtavel  across  the  valley 
infrequently,  as  a part  of  dispersal  among  partially  isolated  subpopulations.  It  is  unlikely  that  any  individual  anifnal 
would  need  to  move  across  the  valley  to  access  different  parts  of  its  regular  home  range. 

The  proposed  Project  lies  within  the  Chuckwalla  Valley.  The  proposed  Project  is  bordered  on  the  south  by  the 
Chuckivalla  Mountains,  south  of  the  F 1 0.  Opportunity  for  north  to  south  wildlife  moventent  between  Joshua  Tree 
National  Park  and  the  Chuckwalla  Mountains  is  significantly  impeded  by  the  F10  Freeway.  A few  other  existing 
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limar  featim'S  {luipaved  tnmsmissiou  Hue  and  pipeline  access  roads)  are  parallel  to  the  freeivcn  but  have  onh  /n  'wi/)/al 
effects  on  midlife  movement.  Some  species,  s/wh  as  coyote.  May  kani  to  cross  the  freeway  safely.  B/it  for  /uost  terrestrial 
species  the  freenm'  presents  an  impasscible  or  biph  risk  barrier  to  noiih-sontb  D/ovenieut.  There  are  potential  wildlife 
crossings  beneath  the  freeii’civ  at  scattered  wash  crossings  and  at  the  imdapasses  at  Dese/f  Center  Koad  and  Eapk 
Mountain  Koaci.  Wildlife  use  o f these  washes  and  nndercrossings  njav  be  limited  by  the  si^es  of  the  wash  structures 
and  traffic  at  the  nndercrossings.  Bnt  n’iM/ife  access  to  them  is  onh  mininialh  impeded  by  scattered  iinpaved  roads  to 
the  no)ih  and  south. 


The  Solar  Fie  id  alteniative  layouts  are  about  three  miles  east  of  the  Eagle  Mountains  and  joshua  Tree 
National  Park,  and  about  hro  miles  west  of  the  Coxcomb  Mountains,  a iso  in  foshua  Tree  National  Park 
(Figures  3.4-1  through  3.4-5  and  lagure  7 in  the  BRTR  contained  in  Appendix  1 di . Tixtensive protected 
open  space  within  joshita  Tree  National  Park,  north  of  the  Project  site,  links  the  Eag/e  Mountains  and  Coxcomb 
Alonntains,  providing  biological  connectivih'.  In  addition,  BlTM-wanaged public  lands  within  the  Project  Study  Area 
bnt  noiih  of  the  solar  field  a/teniative  layouts  addressed  in  this  analysis,  provide  fmiher  biological  connectivity  between 
the  tiro  mountain  ranges.  Pinto  W ash  lies  between  the  eastern  project  bonndan  and  the  Coxco/nb  Mountains.  Areas 
that  correspond  with  Joshua  Tree  National  Park  are  also  within  the  occupied  range  of  a Big  Horn 
Sheep  WHMA.  The  prin/an  existing  linear  in/pediments  to  east-west  wildlife  nwveaiient  between  the  Eag/e 
Mountains  and  Coxcowb  Mountains  are  Kaiser  Road  and  Tdagle  Mountain  Koad.  Mnv  terrestrial  mildlife  species 
could  cross  the  roads.  W an  or  fast-moving  aniwals  such  as  ?nediiini-  to  iarge-si-ped  wanimals  would  probabh  cross 
safely  in  most  crossing  attempts,  but  some  road  mortality  would  also  be  expected.  S lon>er-moving  ani?uals,  particularh 
desert  totioise,  would  be  at  high  risk  of  f}wiiaHty  during  any  road-crossing  attempt.  Other  minor  anthropogenic 
hupediments  to  east-west  ivildlife  movement  include  scattered  unpaved  roads,  the  Tdagle  Mountain  quany  and 
surrounding  structures  and  features  {including  railroad  tracks),  and  some  scattered  agricultural  lands.  None  o f these 
land  uses  presents  a significant  banner  to  east-west  ivildlife  movement  in  the  vicinirt  of  the  Solar  Yartn  site.  The 
aqueduct  presents  a more  difficult  barrier  but  wild  life  is  able  to  cross  where  drainages  are  directed  under  it. 

The  two  altenmtive  substation  sites  and  the  SCE  access  routes  are  between  the  1-10  Freeivay  and  steep  bajada  and 
toeslopes  of  the  Chuckivalla  Mountains.  Gen-Tie  lines  linking  the  solar  farm  and  substation  sites  would  have  minimal 
impact  on  tenestnal  wildlife  move?nent  due  to  the  relatively  s?n all  footprints  and  wide  spacing  between  tower  structures. 
For  sotne  species,  likely  including  desert  tortoise,  movement  east  and  west  along  the  base  of  the  Chuckivalla  Mountains 
is  largely  constrained  by  the  Freeway  on  one  side  and  steep  topography  on  the  other  as  well  as  nu7nerous  existing 
transfnission  lines,  underground  lines,  roads,  and  associated  structures.  This  leaves  a relativeh  narrow  comdorfor  east 
to  west  movement  south  o f the  Freeivav.  Both  substation  alternatives  are  located  within  this  conidor. 

3.4.6  Wildlife  Management  Areas 
Chuckwalla  Desert  Wildlife  Management  Areas 

Desert  Wildlife  Management  Mreas  (DWMAs)  were  established  in  the  NECO  Plan  and  address  the 
recovery  of  the  desert  tortoise.  They  are  intended  to  be  areas  where  viable  desert  tortoise 
populations  can  be  maintained.  These  are  stand-alone  areas  that  cover  much  of  the  designated 
critical  habitat  for  the  desert  tortoise.  As  such  they  may  and  do  overlap  with  some  existing  protected 
areas,  such  as  critical  habitat.  On  BLM  lands,  DWMAs  are  also  designated  as  ACECs.  The  BLM  has 
developed  a set  of  specific  DWMA  management  prescriptions,  outlined  in  the  NECO  plan;  in 
general,  emphasis  is  placed  on  minimi2ing  disturbance  and  maximizing  mitigation,  compensation, 
and  restoration  from  authorized  allowable  uses.  Within  these  areas,  the  land  is  given  a Multiple-Use 
Class  L (Limited  Use)  designation. 
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The  Chuckwalla  DWMA  was  designated  to  protect  desert  tortoise  as  well  as  significant  natural 
resources,  including  special  status  plant  and  animal  species  and  natural  communities.  It  encompasses 
818,685  acres,  465,287  acres  of  which  (57  percent)  are  on  BLM  land.  Conservative  estiwates  based  on  the 
uses  habitat  ?nodel  indicate,  that  approximateh  70  percent  of  the  Chuckwalla  DW'ALA  is  suitable  desert  tortoise 
habitat  ivith  the  remaining  30 percent  unsuitable.  As  defined  in  the  NECO  Plan,  examples  of  management 
actions  to  protect  resources  within  the  Chuckwalla  DWMA  include  designating  lands  as  Multiple  Use 
Class  /MUC)  L (Limited  Use),  limiting  cumulative  new  surface  disturbance  on  lands  administered  by 
the  BLM  within  any  DWMA  to  1 percent  of  the  BLM-administered  portion  of  the  DWMA,  and 
implementing  grazing,  recreation,  and  travel  restrictions. 

This  vast  area  contains  a variety  of  desert  habitats  that  are  still  relatively  undisturbed  in  most  places. 
The  doiminant  plant  community  in  the  area  is  creosote  bush  scrub,  with  creosote  bush,  burro  weed, 
ocotillo,  and  brittle  bush  as  the  most  conspicuous  species.  In  the  alluvial  washes,  the  typical  wash 
woodland  includes  mesquite,  desert  ironwood,  smoke  tree,  palo  verde,  and  desert  willow  {Chilopsis 
linearis).  There  are  stands  of  the  California  fan  palm  (\Vashingtonia  filifera)  in  several  of  the  oases.  At 
least  two  rare  plants,  a cactus,  Escobaria  vivipara  var.  alversonii  and  Ditaxis  californica,  occur  in  the 
Chuckwalla  DWIMA.  Within  the  area,  there  is  a wide  variety  of  lower  Sonoran  animal  life,  and  over 
20  species  of  reptiles  likely  occur  in  the  area.  The  desert  bighorn  sheep  {Ovis  canadensis)  is  found  in 
the  mountains. 

Figure  3.4-5  shows  where  the  Chuckwalla  DWMA  intersects  with  the  Project  location,  and 
Figure  3.9-2  shows  the  Multiple  Use  Classes  within  the  Project  component  location.  According  to 
Appendix  A of  the  NECO  Plan/EIS,  the  proposed  Solar  Farm  site,  portions  of  the  Gen-Tie  lines 
north  of  TIO,  and  the  proposed  Telecommunications  Site  are  outside  of  the  DWMA.  These  areas 
are  listed  as  Category  III  habitat  for  desert  tortoise  and  as  a BLM  moderate  use  class.  Category  III 
habitat  is  defined  as  areas  that  are  not  essential  to  maintenance  of  viable  populations,  that  contain 
low  to  medium  densities,  and  that  are  not  contiguous  with  medium-  or  high-density  areas  and  in 
wliich  the  population  is  stable  or  decreasing  (BLM  1992).  Red  Bluff  Substation  A and  portions  of 
the  Gen-Tie  Lines  south  of  TIO  are  within  the  DWMA  and  Category  I habitat  for  desert  tortoise 
and  are  given  a Limited  Use  designation.  Category  I habitat  is  defined  as  areas  that  are  essential  to 
maintenance  of  large  viable  populations,  that  contain  medium  to  laigh  densities  or  are  contiguous 
with  medium-  to  liigh-density  areas,  and  in  which  the  population  is  increasing,  is  stable,  or  is 
decreasing  (BLM  1992). 

Chuckwalla  Critical  Habitat  Unit 

Figure  3.4-5  also  shows  where  the  Chuckwalla  Critical  Habitat  Unit  (CHU)  intersects  with  the  Project 
locations  and  where  the  Chuckwalla  CFIU  overlaps  with  the  Chuckwalla  DWMA.  CHUs  are  specific 
legally  defined  areas  that  are  essential  for  the  conservation  of  the  desert  tortoise  that  support 
physical  and  biological  features  essential  for  desert  tortoise  survival,  and  that  require  special 
management  considerations  or  protection.  Critical  habitat  for  the  desert  tortoise  was  designated  by 
the  USFWS  in  1994,  largely  based  on  the  proposed  DWMAs  in  the  draft  Recover}^  Plan  (USFWS 
2008). 

The  Chuckivalla  CHU  is  located  generally  south  of  1-10  and  west  of  Kaiser  Road  (but  not  adjacent  to  it).  Poifions  of 
all  three  Gen-Tie  Tines  intersect  the  CHU.  The  Ked  Blujf  Substation  B is  not  ivithin  the  Chuckivalla  CHU  as  it  is 
located  on  private  land. 
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3.5  Climate  Change 

Climate  represents  a statistical  description  of  weather  patterns  averaged  over  periods  ranging  from 
several  months  (for  seasonal  descriptions)  to  several  decades  (for  long-term  climate  patterns). 
Climate  descriptions  ttpically  emphasi2e  average,  maximum,  and  minimum  conditions  for 
temperature  and  precipitation  patterns,  hut  also  include  wind,  cloud  cover,  humidity,  and  sunlight 
intensity  patterns. 

Changes  in  climate  conditions  occur  over  a wide  range  of  time  scales.  Climate  change  over  time 
scales  of  tens  of  thousands  to  hundreds  of  thcjusands  of  years  or  longer  are  produced  by  natural 
factors  such  as: 

• Condnental  drift  and  associated  changes  in  ocean  circulation  patterns,  with  resulting  changes 
to  amaospheric  circulation  patterns  and  weather  conditions; 

• Continental  uplift  and  tectonic  activity'  forming  mountain  ranges  and  plateaus  that  alter 
atmospheric  circulation  patterns  and  weather  conditions  over  land  areas;  and 

• Variations  in  the  shape  of  Earth’s  orbit  around  the  sun  and  variations  in  the  tilt  of  the 
Earth’s  axis,  affecting  the  intensity  of  sunlight  received  at  different  locations. 

Climate  change  over  shorter  time  scales  are  prociuced  by  natural  factors  such  as: 

• Variations  in  the  sun’s  output  of  solar  radiation; 

• Volcanic  eruptions  releasing  large  quantities  of  carbon  dioxide  (CO2),  sulfur  compounds, 
and  aerosols; 

• Periodic  changes  in  ocean  circulation  patterns  and  sea  surface  temperatures,  which  influence 
global  weather  patterns; 

• Changes  in  the  extent  of  snow  and  ice  cover;  and 

• Other  changes  in  land  surface  properties  affecting  the  absorption  and  reflection  of  solar 
radiation. 

Over  the  last  few  centuries,  human  activity  has  become  a factor  producing  climate  change  through 
activities  such  as: 

• Activities  that  generate  CO2,  methane  (CH4),  nitrous  oxide  (N2O),  and  other  greenhouse  gas 
(GHG)  emissions; 

• Activities  generating  photochemical  air  pollutants,  resulting  in  increases  in  ozone  levels  in 
the  lower  atmosphere; 

• Activities  that  release  chlorofluorcarbon  compounds  that  result  in  depletion  of  stratospheric 
ozone; 

• Activities  generating  solid  and  liquid  aerosol  air  pollutants;  and 

• Changes  in  land  surface  properties  affecting  the  absorption  and  reflection  of  solar  radiation. 
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Greenhouse  Gases 

Greenhouse  gases  are  compounds  in  die  atmosphere  that  absorb  infrared  radiadon  and  re-radiate  a 
portion  of  that  back  toward  the  earth’s  surface,  thus  trapping  heat  and  warming  the  earth’s 
atmosphere.  The  most  important  naturally  occurring  GHG  compounds  are  CO2,  CH4,  N2O,  02one 
(O3),  and  water  vapor.  CO2,  CH4,  and  N2O  are  produced  naturally  by  respiration  and  other 
physiological  processes  of  plants,  animals,  and  microorganisms;  by  decomposition  of  organic  matter; 
by  volcanic  and  geothermal  activity;  by  naturally  occurring  wildfires;  and  by  natural  chemical 
reactions  in  soil  and  water.  Some  O3  is  formed  naturally  from  chemical  reactions  that  occur  when 
lightning  ionizes  oxygen  and  other  atmospheric  gases,  but  most  O3  forms  during  complex  chemical 
reactions  in  the  atmosphere  among  organic  compounds  and  nitrogen  oxides  in  the  presence  of 
ultraviolet  radiation.  O3  is  a strong  GHG,  but  is  also  chemically  very  reactive.  Consequently,  high  O3 
concentrations  do  not  persist  for  long  periods  of  time  in  the  lower  atmosphere.  The  short 
atmospheric  residence  time  reduces  the  overall  climate  effects  of  O3  in  the  lower  atmosphere.  While 
water  vapor  is  a strong  GHG,  its  concentration  in  the  atmosphere  is  primarily  a result  of,  not  a cause 
of,  changes  in  surface  and  lower  atmospheric  temperature  conditions. 

Although  naturally  present  in  the  atmosphere,  concentrations  of  CO2,  CH4,  and  N2O  also  are 
affected  by  emissions  from  industrial  processes,  transportation  technolog}y  urban  development, 
agricultural  practices,  and  other  human  activity.  The  Intergovernmental  Panel  on  Climate  Change 
(IPCC)  and  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration  (NOAA)  estimate  the  following 
changes  in  global  atmospheric  concentrations  of  the  most  important  GHGs  (IPCC  2001,  2007; 
NOAA  2010): 

• Atmospheric  concentrations  of  CO2  have  risen  from  a pre-industrial  background  of 
280  parts  per  million  by  volume  (ppm)  to  379  ppm  in  2005  and  to  386  ppm  in  2009; 

• Atmospheric  concentrations  of  CH4  have  risen  from  a pre-industrial  background  of  about 
0.70  ppm  to  1.774  ppm  in  2005  and  to  1.79  ppm  in  2009;  and 

• Atmospheric  concentrations  of  N2O  have  risen  from  a pre-industrial  background  of 
0.270  ppm  to  0.319  ppm  in  2005  and  to  0.322  ppm  in  2009. 

The  IPCC  has  concluded  that  these  changes  in  atmospheric  composition  are  almost  entirely  the 
result  of  human  activity,  not  the  result  of  changes  in  natural  processes  that  produce  or  remove  these 
gases  (IPCC  2007). 

CO2,  CH4,  and  N2O  have  atmospheric  residence  times  ranging  from  about  a decade  to  more  than  a 
century.  Several  other  important  GHG  compounds  with  long  atmospheric  residence  times  are 
produced  almost  entirely  by  various  industrial  processes;  these  include  sulfur  hexafluoride  (SF6)  and 
a wide  range  of  fluorinated  hydrocarbons.  These  fluorinated  compounds  typically  have  atmospheric 
residence  times  ranging  from  a few  decades  to  thousands  of  years. 

The  overall  global  warming  potential  of  GHG  emissions  is  typically  presented  in  terms  of  carbon 
dioxide  equivalents  (C02e),  using  equivalency  factors  developed  by  the  IPCC.  The  IPCC  has 
published  sets  of  C02e  factors  as  part  of  its  periodic  climate  change  assessment  reports  issued  in 
1995,  2001,  and  2007.  The  latest  IPCC  data  assign  global  warming  potential  multipliers  of  1 to  CO2, 
25  to  CH4,  and  298  to  N2O  (IPCC  2007).  The  global  warming  potential  multiplier  for  sulfur 
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hexafluoride  is  22,800;  global  warming  potential  multipliers  for  tluorinated  hydrocarbons  van’  widely 
according  to  the  specific  compound. 

C ARB  (2007a)  has  estimated  that  the  1990  level  of  GHG  emissions  in  California  was  470.7  million 
tons  C02e.  The  estimated  2006  level  of  GllG  emissions  in  California  was  53.^. 4 million  tons  C()2e 
(CARB  2009a),  a 13.3  percent  increase  over  1990  levels.  As  a comparison,  ItPA  estimates  that 
national  GHG  emissions  in  2006  were  7.882  billion  tons  C()2e  (KPA  2009a).  California  thus 
accounted  for  6.8  percent  of  overall  US  GllCi  emissions  in  2006.  National  GllG  emissions  in  2006 
represented  a 17.2  percent  increase  from  estimated  1990  national  GHG  emissions  (6.723  billion  tons 
CC92e).  CARB  estimates  that  without  implementation  (T'  programs  to  reduce  GHG  emissions, 
statewide  GHG  emissions  in  2020  would  he  about  657  million  tons  C02e,  a 39.6  percent  increase 
from  1990  levels  (CARB  2008). 

Based  on  the  GHG  inventory  for  2006  (CARB  2009a),  the  major  sources  of  GHG  emissions  in 
California  are: 

• Fuel  combustion  for  motor  vehicle,  aircraft,  rail,  and  commercial  vessel  transportation 
(38.4%); 

• Industrial  faciliw  operations  and  fuel  use  (22.8%); 

• Fuel  combustion  for  electricitv  generation,  both  in-state  and  imported  (22.1%); 

• Fuel  use  in  residential  buildings  (6.4%); 

• Agricultural  and  forestn’  operations  (6.3%); 

• Fuel  use  in  commercial  buildings  (2.7%);  and 

• Recycling  and  waste  management  (1.3%). 

3.5.1  Regulatory  Framework 

State  and  Federal  Climate  Change  Programs 

The  US  Department  of  the  Interior  (DOI)  has  established  general  policies  related  to  renewable 
energ)^  development  and  climate  change.  In  2001,  Secretart’  Order  3226  established  a requirement 
that  each  bureau  or  office  within  the  DOI  should  consider  and  analyze  potential  climate  change 
impacts  when  undertaking  long-range  planning,  developing  multiyear  management  plans,  making 
major  decisions  on  using  resources  under  the  DOFs  punfiew,  or  setting  priorities  for  scientific 
research  and  investigation.  In  March  2009,  Secretar}^  Order  3285  set  a policy  that  encouraging  the 
production,  development,  and  deliver}^  of  renewable  energy  would  be  one  of  the  DOFs  highest 
priorities.  In  September  2009,  Secretar^^  Order  3289  reaffirmed  the  provisions  of  Secretary^  Order 
3226  and  established  a DOI  Carbon  Storage  Project  to  develop  methods  for  geological  and 
biological  carbon  storage.  In  February^  2010,  Secretary’  Order  3289  was  replaced  with  Secretary’ 
Order  3289,  Amendment  I,  which  made  minor  editorial  changes  to  the  original  order. 

The  EPA  adopted  a federal  GHG  mandatory  reporting  program  in  October  2009.  The  federal  GHG 
mandatory^  reporting  threshold  is  27,558  tons  (25,000  metric  tons)  per  year  C02e  for  31  categories 
of  stationary^  emission  sources  (EPA  2009b).  GHG  reporting  for  additional  categories  of  stationary’ 
sources  may  be  addressed  by  future  regulations.  Electrical  power  transmission  and  distribution 
sy^stems  is  one  of  the  source  categories  that  remains  under  review  for  future  federal  GHG  reporting 
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requirements.  Electrical  transformers,  switchgear,  circuit  breakers,  gas-insulated  substations,  and  gas- 
insulated  transmission  lines  are  a source  of  sulfur  hexafluoride  and  fluorinated  hydrocarbon 
emissions  (mostly  from  equipment  and  storage  container  leaks  or  from  spills  and  leaks  during 
recharging  of  insulating  gases). 

California  began  efforts  to  address  GHG  issues  at  a state  level  in  1988  when  the  California  Energ}^ 
Commission  (CEC)  was  directed  to  develop  a statewide  inventory  of  GHG  emission  sources.  The 
California  Climate  Action  Registry'  was  established  in  2000  to  allow  companies  and  government 
agencies  to  voluntarily  record  their  GHG  emissions  in  a database,  in  anticipation  of  possible  future 
regulations  that  might  allow  credit  for  early  GHG  emission  reductions.  In  2002,  Assembly  Bill  (AB) 
1493  directed  CARB  to  develop  regulations  to  reduce  GHG  emissions  from  vehicles  sold  in 
California.  In  2005,  Governor  Schwarzenegger  issued  Executive  Order  S-3-05,  which  sets  the 
following  target  dates  for  reducing  statewide  GHG  emissions: 

• Reduce  GHG  emissions  to  2000  levels  by  2010; 

• Reduce  GHG  emissions  to  1990  levels  by  2020;  and 

• Reduce  GHG  emissions  to  80  percent  below  1990  levels  by  2050. 

In  2006,  Senate  Bill  (SB)  1368  created  GHG  performance  standards  for  new  long-term  financial 
investments  in  base-load  electricity  generation  facilities  serving  California  customers.  Also  in  2006, 
California  passed  AB  32  (the  California  Global  Warming  Solutions  Act  of  2006;  California  Health 
and  Safety  Code  Division  25.5,  Sections  38500,  et  seq.),  which  requires  CARB  to  design  and 
implement  regulations,  emission  limits,  and  other  measures  to  reduce  statewide  GHG  emissions  to 
1990  levels  by  2020. 

The  California  Global  Warming  Solutions  Act  of  2006  (AB  32)  established  the  following  timetable 
for  specific  CARB  actions: 

• Publish  a list  of  discrete  early  action  GHG  emission  reduction  measures  by  June  30,  2007. 

• Establish  a statewide  GHG  emissions  cap  for  2020  (equivalent  to  the  1990  emissions  level) 
by  ]anuar\^  1,  2008. 

• Adopt  mandator}^  reporting  rules  for  significant  sources  of  GHGs  by  Januaty"  1,  2008. 

• Adopt  a scoping  plan  by  January  1,  2009,  indicating  how  GHG  emission  reductions  will  be 
achieved  from  significant  GHG  sources  via  regulations,  market-based  compliance 
mechanisms  and  other  actions,  including  identification  of  a de  minimis  threshold  for  GHG 
emissions,  below  which  emission  reduction  requirements  would  not  apply. 

• Adopt  regulations  by  januaty^  1,  2011  to  achieve  the  maximum  technologically  feasible  and 
cost-effective  reductions  in  GHGs,  including  provisions  for  using  both  market-based  and 
alternative  compliance  mechanisms. 

• Establish  |anuar}^  1,  2012  as  the  date  by  which  all  regulations  adopted  prior  to  Januar)^  1, 
2010  are  to  become  operative  (enforceable). 

• The  goals  of  the  California  Global  Warming  Solutions  Act  of  2006  are  to  halt  the  growth  in 
annual  GHG  emissions  and  to  reduce  GHG  emissions  to  the  1990  level  by  2020.  Acliieving 
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the  2020  goal  would  represent  a 12  percent  reduction  in  statewide  Cil  IG  emissions  from  2006 
levels  and  a 28  percent  reduction  from  projected  2020  “business  as  usual”  emission  levels. 

In  2007,  GARB  adopted  regulations  recjuiring  mandatorv  annual  reporting  of  CjHCj  emissions  from 
the  following  categories  of  industrial  emission  sources; 

o 

• Cement  manufacturing  plants; 

• Electric  generating  plants,  retail  providers,  and  power  marketers; 

• Cogeneration  facilities; 

• Petroleum  refineries,  hydrogen  plants,  and  combustion  from  oil  and  gas  production;  and 

• General  stationarv  source  fuel  combustion. 

The  GHG  reporting  reejuirements  (CARB  2(K)8c)  establish  a reporting  threshold  of  27,558  tons 
(25,000  metric  tons)  per  year  of  C(i>2  emissions  for  industrial  facilities  other  than  power  generation 
and  cogeneration  facilities.  The  emission  reporting  threshold  for  power  generation  and  cogeneration 
facilities  is  2,756  tons  (2,500  metric  tons)  per  year  of  CO2.  Power  generation  and  cogeneration 
facilities  with  a capacitt'  of  less  than  1 megawatt,  backup  and  emergency  generators,  portable 
eejuipment,  primart'  and  secondary  schools,  anci  most  hospitals  are  exempt  from  the  reporting 
requirements.  W hile  the  CARB  mandaton'  GHG  reporting  regulation  reejuires  the  reporting  of  all 
major  GHG  emissions,  the  thresholds  for  rec|uiring  the  reports  are  based  on  CO2  emissions  only, 
not  total  CC)2e  from  all  GHG  emissions.  GHG  emissions  from  vehicle  fleets  also  are  excluded  from 
the  mandator}'  reporting  requirements,  but  the  regulation  provides  for  voluntary  reporting  of  those 
emissions.  Non-exempt  facilities  with  annual  CO2  emissions  below  the  relevant  de  minimis 
thresholds  are  not  required  to  report  their  annual  GHG  emissions.  All  facilities  subject  to  the 
regulation  must  submit  annual  GHG  emission  reports.  In  addition,  depending  on  type  and  si2e  of 
facility,  independent  verification  of  annual  GHG  emission  reports  must  be  submitted  either  annually 
or  evety  third  year. 

CARB  adopted  the  climate  change  scoping  plan  mandated  by  AB  32  in  December  2008  (CARB 
2008b).  Key  elements  of  the  plan  include: 

• Expanding  and  strengthening  energy  efficiency  programs,  building  energy  efficiency 
standards,  and  appliance  energy  efficiency  standards; 

• Achieving  a renewables  energ}^  mix  of  33  percent  for  statewide  electrical  power  generation; 

• Developing  a California  cap-and-trade  program  coordinated  with  other  western  states  to 
limit  industrial  GHG  emissions; 

• Establisliing  targets  for  transportation-related  GHG  emissions  by  region  throughout 
California  and  pursuing  policies  and  incentives  to  achieve  those  targets; 

• Adopting  and  implementing  measures  such  as  California’s  clean  car  standards,  the  low 
carbon  fuel  standards,  and  goods  movement  measures;  and 

• Creating  targeted  fees  such  as  a public  goods  charge  on  water  use,  fees  on  the  use  of  high 
global  warming  potential  gases,  and  a fee  to  fund  the  administrative  costs  of  implementing 
AB32  programs. 
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In  2008,  SB  375  was  adopted  to  provide  a process  for  regional  and  local  planning  efforts  to  achieve 
GHG  emission  reductions  through  land  use  and  transportation  planning  programs.  SB375  requires 
coordination  between  the  regional  transportation  planning  process  and  the  regional  housing  needs 
assessment  process.  SB375  also  modifies  the  regional  housing  needs  assessment  process  timelines  to 
be  consistent  with  timelines  for  regional  transportation  planning.  Under  SB375,  GARB  will  establish 
transportation-related  regional  GHG  emission  reduction  targets  to  be  considered  in  regional 
transportation  planning  programs.  The  regional  GHG  emission  reduction  targets  are  planning  goals, 
not  mandatory  requirements.  Regional  planning  organizations  will  be  responsible  for  working  with 
local  governments  to  identify  a “sustainable  communities  strateg}^”  that  is  based  on  current  planning 
assumptions,  is  consistent  with  federal  Clean  Air  Act  requirements,  and  will  help  achieve  regional 
GHG  emission  reduction  targets. 

Greenhouse  Gas  Reduction  Strategies 

Combustion  of  fossil  fuels  accounts  for  most  GHG  emissions,  both  in  California  and  nationally. 
Additional  GHG  emissions  are  produced  directly  by  industrial,  agricultural,  and  waste  management 
activities.  The  importance  of  fossil  fuel  combustion  as  a source  of  GHG  emissions  means  that 
energy  conser\^ation  and  fuel  economy  measures  have  a major  role  in  reducing  GHG  emissions. 
Most  potential  GHG  reduction  measures  can  be  grouped  into  the  following  general  categories: 

• GHG  emission  standards  for  mobile  sources; 

• Improved  fuel  economy  for  mobile  sources; 

• Increased  use  of  non-combustion  sources  for  electrical  power  generation; 

• Reduced  electrical  use  in  residential,  commercial,  and  industrial  buildings; 

• Reduced  fossil  fuel  use  in  residential,  commercial,  and  industrial  buildings; 

, • Land  use  and  transportation  programs  to  reduce  vehicle  trips  and  vehicle  miles  traveled 

(VMT); 

• GHG  emission  reductions  from  stationar)'  fuel  combustion  sources; 

• GHG  emission  reductions  from  non-combustion  sources  in  industrial  operations; 

• Development  of  substitutes  for  industrial  uses  of  sulfur  hexafluoride  and  fluorinated 
hydrocarbons; 

• Reduced  use  of  nitrogen  fertilizers  in  agriculture  and  landscape  maintenance; 

• Improved  CH4  recover}^  at  landfills  and  wastewater  treatment  plants;  and 

• CH4  recover}^  at  feedlots,  dairies,  and  other  livestock  operations. 

As  noted  previously,  electrical  power  generation  represents  an  important  industrial  source  of  GHG 
emissions  (22  percent  of  California’s  GHG  emissions).  The  CEC  and  the  CPUC  have  implemented 
two  programs  focused  specifically  on  generators  and  retailers  of  electrical  power. 

In  2002,  SB  1078  established  targets  for  renewable  energy  use  by  public  and  investor-owned  utilities 
in  California.  The  following  types  of  power  sources  qualify  as  renewable  energy  sources  under  the 
Renewables  Portfolio  Standards  (RPS)  Program: 
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• Cicothermal; 

• Wind; 

• Solar  thermal; 

• Photovoltaic  solar; 

• Small  hydroelectric  (under  30  megawatts); 

• Pifficiencv  improvements  for  large  hvdroelectric; 

• Conduit  hydroelectric; 

• Ocean  wave; 

• Tidal  currents; 

• Ocean  thermal; 

• Biomass; 

• Digester  gas; 

• Landfill  gas; 

• Municipal  solid  waste;  and 

• Biodiesel. 

The  California  RPS  Program  sets  fixed  performance  standards  for  investor-owned  utilities  in 
California  and  allows  publicly  owned  utilities  to  set  their  own  standards  and  target  deadlines.  The 
initial  RPS  target  for  investor-owned  utilities  was  20  percent  renewable  power  generation  by  2017. 
In  2006,  SB  107  revised  the  target  date  for  the  20  percent  standard  to  2010.  As  noted  previously,  the 
CARB  climate  change  scoping  plan  adopted  in  200,8  calls  for  a statewide  renewable  energy  mix  of 
33  percent  by  2020. 

In  2006,  SB  1368  established  an  additional  program  to  limit  utility  industty  investments  in  power 
generation  sources  that  have  high  emissions  of  GHGs.  The  SB  1368  program  establishes  emission 
performance  standards  (EPS)  for  utility  investments  in  baseload  power  generation  facilities.  The 
current  EPS  is  1,100  pounds  of  CO2  per  megawatt-hour  of  energy  generation.  Utility  investments 
subject  to  the  EPS  limitation  include: 

• Construction  or  purchase  of  new  power  plants  designed  and  intended  for  baseload  power 
generation; 

• Purchase  of  existing  power  plants  that  are  designed  and  intended  for  baseload  power 
generation  (combined-cycle  natural  gas  power  plants  that  were  in  operation  or  permitted 
before  June  30,  2007,  are  exempt  from  this  requirement); 

• Ownership  of  shares  in  existing  power  plants  that  are  designed  and  intended  for  baseload 
power  generation  (combined-cycle  natural  gas  power  plants  that  were  in  operation  or 
permitted  before  June  30,  2007,  are  exempt  from  this  requirement); 

• Capital  investment  in  existing  utility-owned  power  plants  that  are  designed  and  intended  for 
baseload  power  generation  if  that  investment  would: 
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o Increase  generation  capacity  by  50  megawatts  or  more  at  a combined-cycle  natural 
gas  power  plant  that  was  permitted  before  June  30,  2007; 

o Extend  the  life  of  one  or  more  units  at  other  power  plants  by  five  years  or  more; 

o Increase  the  rated  capacity  of  other  power  plants;  or 

o Convert  a non-baseload  power  plant  into  a baseload  power  plant. 

Table  3.5-1  summarizes  the  current  power  generation  mixes  for  SCE  and  PG&E. 


Table  3.5-1 

2009  Power  Generation  Mix  for  Southern  California  Edison  and  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric 


Percent  of  SCE  Power 

Percent  of  PG&E  Power 

Type  of  Power  Plant 

Generation  Mix 

Generation  Mix 

Coal 

10.0% 

2.0% 

Large  Hydroelectric 

5.0% 

15.8% 

Natural  Gas 

50.7% 

46.3% 

Nuclear 

17.9% 

19.7% 

Biomass/Waste 

2.0% 

3.9% 

Geothermal 

9.0% 

3.9% 

Small  Hydroelectric 

1.0% 

3.9% 

Solar 

1.0% 

0.5% 

Wind 

3.0% 

3.0% 

Other 

0.5% 

1.0% 

Percent  Renewable  Power 

16.4% 

16.3% 

Sources:  SEC  2009;  PG&E  2009 

As  of  2009,  neither  SCE  nor  PG&E  had  met  the  2010  RPS  target  of  20  percent. 


3.5.2  Existing  Conditions 
Climate 

Climate  conditions  in  the  Desert  Center  area  are  characterized  by  moderate  winter  temperatures,  hot 
summer  temperatures,  and  low  rainfall  totals.  Rainfall  events  are  infrequent,  averaging  about  20  days 
with  measurable  precipitation  each  year.  While  rainfall  events  occur  more  often  in  winter  than  in 
other  seasons,  summer  thunderstorms  can  produce  the  most  significant  rainfall  events.  April,  May, 
and  June  are  the  months  with  the  lowest  average  rainfall,  and  August  is  the  month  with  the  highest 
average  rainfall.  The  Eagle  Mountain  weather  station  (located  2.75  miles  west  of  the  solar  farm  site 
near  the  Metropolitan  Water  District  Eagle  Mountain  pump  station)  records  temperature  and 
precipitation  data.  Blythe  Airport  (42  miles  east-southeast  of  the  solar  farm  site)  appears  to  be  the 
next  closest  location  with  representative  weather  data.  In  addition  to  temperature  and  precipitation 
data,  Blythe  Airport  provides  limited  wind  data. 

Table  3.5-2  summarizes  monthly  average  temperature  and  precipitation  data  from  the  Eagle 
Mountain  weather  station.  Table  3.5-3  summarizes  monthly  average  temperature,  precipitation,  and 
wind  speed  data  from  Blythe  Airport. 
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Table  3.5-2 

Monthly  Average  Weather  Conditions  (1971-2000)  for  Eagle 

Mountain  Weather  Station 

Maximum 

Temp, 

Minimum 

Temp, 

Average 

Precipitation, 

Days  with  Precipitation  Equal 
to  or  Exceeding 

Month 

degrees  F 

degrees  F 

inches 

0.01  Inches  0.10  Inches 

)anuan- 

64.8 

45.4 

0.58 

3.2 

1.4 

February 

69.4 

49.1 

0.53 

2.7 

1.4 

March 

74.9 

53.5 

0.50 

2.6 

1.4 

April 

82.4 

60.1 

0.08 

1.0 

0.2 

May 

90.3 

68.0 

0.08 

0.7 

0.2 

June 

100.2 

77.1 

0.06 

0.3 

0.1 

)uly 

104.1 

82.6 

0.44 

1.1 

0.5 

Auijust 

102.8 

81,1 

0.82 

2.5 

1.4 

September 

97.2 

75.2 

0.47 

1.5 

0.8 

October 

86.1 

64.2 

0.24 

1.3 

0.6 

November 

73.3 

52.6 

0.18 

0.9 

0.6 

December 

65.1 

45.5 

0.43 

1.8 

1.1 

Ajinual  Average  84.2 

or  Total 

62.9 

4.41 

19.6 

9.7 

Source:  National  Climatic  Data  Center  2004b 

Monthly  Average 

Table  3.5-3 

Weather  Conditions  (1971-2000)  for  Blythe  Airport 

Month 

Maximum 
Temp, 
degrees  F 

Minimum 
Temp, 
degrees  F 

Average 

Precipitation, 

inches 

Days  with 

Measurable  Average  Wind 

Precipitation  Speed,  mph 

1 anuan' 

66.6 

41.7 

0.46 

3/0 

6.6 

February 

72.0 

45.7 

0.55 

2.8 

7.2 

March 

77.6 

50.2 

0.45 

2.7 

7.8 

April 

85.7 

56.2 

0.14 

1.1 

9.3 

May 

93.9 

63.9 

0.03 

0.5 

8.9 

)une 

104.1 

72.6 

0.01 

0.2 

9.4 

luly 

107.2 

80.2 

0.32 

1.6 

9.6 

August 

105.4 

79.5 

0.66 

2.0 

8.7 

September 

99.6 

72.4 

0.50 

1.5 

7.5 

October 

88.0 

60.0 

0.23 

1.3 

6.8 

November 

74.7 

47.4 

0.19 

1.2 

6.1 

December 

66.0 

40.9 

0.48 

2.2 

6.7 

Annual  Average  or  86.7 

Total 

59.2 

4.02 

20.1 

7.9 

Wind  speed  data  are  for  1996-2006. 

Sources:  National  Climatic  Data  Center  2004a;  Western  Regional  Climate  Center  2007 

Detailed  wind  direction  data  from  Blythe  Airport  are  not  readily  available,  but  seasonal  time-of-day 
wind  roses  for  Blythe  Airport  are  available  (Stewart  1999).  Despite  differences  in  the  height  and 
orientation  of  nearby  topographic  features,  the  wind  rose  data  for  Blydie  Airport  provide  a reasonable 
indication  of  dominant  wind  directions  for  the  proposed  Project  area.  Overall,  the  predominant  wind 
directions  are  from  the  north,  south,  and  southwest.  Northerly  winds  are  more  common  in  the  fall  and 
winter,  and  southerly  winds  are  more  common  in  the  spring  and  summer.  Table  3.5-4  summarizes 
seasonal  wind  direction  data  from  Blythe  Airport. 
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Table  3.5-4 

Seasonal  Wind  Directions  at  Blythe  Airport,  1997-2001 


Dominant  Wind 

Directions  for  Winds 

Season 

Period  of  Day 

Directions 

17  mph  or  Stronger 

Winter 

Morning 

N,  W,  S 

N,  SW' 

Afternoon 

N,S 

N,  SW',  S 

Evening 

N,  S,  SW 

N,  W',  SW' 

Overnight 

N,  W 

N,  NW',  SW' 

Spring 

Morning 

S,N 

N,  SW',  S 

Afternoon 

S 

SW',  N,  S 

Evening 

S,  SW 

SW',  N,  S 

Overnight 

S,N 

N,  W',  SW' 

Summer 

Morning 

S,N 

S,  N 

Afternoon 

s 

S,  SW',  SE 

Evening 

S,  SW 

SE,  SW',  NW' 

Overnight 

S,  SW' 

SE,  S,  N 

FaU 

Morning 

N,  SW,  W 

N,  S,  SW/, 

Afternoon 

N,  S,  SE, 

SW,N,E,  S 

Evening 

S,  SE,  N 

W/,  N,  SW' 

Overnight 

N,  W',  SW^ 

N,  NW',  S 

Source:  Stewart  1999 


Existing  Greenhouse  Gas  Emissions 

Statewide  ejjnssions  of  GHG  from  relevant  source  categories  in  1990  and  later  years  are  summarised  in  Table  3.5-5. 
Specific  contributions  from  air  basins  such  as  SiDA.B  are  not  ciirrenth  specified  as  part  of  the  state  inventon.  Emissions 
of  CO  2 occur  lamh  from  combustion  of  fossil  fuels.  The  major  categories  of  fossil  fuel  combustion  CO  2 sources  can  be 
broken  into  sectors  for  residential,  commercial  industrial,  tran  foliation,  and  electricity  generation.  Other  GHG 
emissions,  such  as  CH,  and  N2O,  are  also  tracked  by  state  inventories  hut  occur  in  much  smaller  quantities. 


Table  3.5-5 

California  Greenhouse  Gas  Emissions  (MMTC02e) 


Emission  Inventorv  Cntegorv 

1990 

2000 

2001 

2002 

2003 

2004 

2005 

Residential  Fuel  Combustion  (COd 

29.7 

30.25 

27.21 

27.32 

26.40 

27.86 

- 

Commercial  Fuel  Combustion  (COd 

14.4 

15.63 

12.04 

17.84 

15.06 

12.1 

- 

Industrial  Fuel  Combustion  (COd 

103.0 

76.17 

80.48 

71.53 

65.47 

67.2 

- 

Fransbortation  Fuel  Combustion  (COd 

150.7 

181.68 

182.49 

190.19 

180.64 

187.95 

— 

FJectricih  Ceneration.  in-State  (CO?) 

49.0 

55.87 

61.35 

47.78 

45.92 

55. 10 

49.0 

Methane  (ad  CHj  shomi  as  CO^e) 

-_2 

26.32 

26.62 

27.07 

27.49 

27.80 

- 

Nitrous  Oxide  (all  N?0  shown  as  CO?e) 

-- 

31.43 

30.76 

34.48 

33.85 

33.34 

— 

FJectricih’  Transmission  and  Distribution  (SFi,  shown  as  COw) 

M 

1.14 

1.10 

1.04 

1.01 

1.02 

— 

Total  California  GHG  Emissions  without 
Electricitv  Imports 

371.1 

440.47 

446.35 

444.86 

423.20 

439.19 

- 

FJectricih’  Imtorts  (CO?e) 

61.6 

40.48 

47.37 

51.73 

56.44 

60.81 

- 

Total  California  GH G Emissions  with  Electricitv 
Imports 

433.29 

480.94 

493.72 

496.59 

479.64 

500.00 

- 

Source:  CPUC  2008 
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Potential  Effects  of  Climate  Change 

hi  November  2004,  the  Califonua  Climate  Action  I'eaw  (CL'ID  ii'cis  formed  to  assist  0"JR/j  ivith  the  Climate 
Change  Scoping  P/cw.  The  CA  l consisted  oi  ! 4 apendes  and  I / subgroups  Accordino  to  the  2006  California  CyYh 
Bjipoii,  the  foHoiring  climate  change  effects,  based  on  the  IPCC  trends,  can  he  expected  in  C^alifornia  oner  the  next 
centuiT. 

1 . diminishing  Sierra  snonpack,  declining  hv  70  to  90 percent,  threatening  the  State's  water  snpp/v: 

2.  Increasing  ten/peratnres  from  0.5  °F  to  5.8  °F  under  the  higher  emission  scenarios,  leading  to  a 25  percent  to 
35  percent  increase  in  the  number  of  eJars  os^one  pollution  levels  are  exceeded  in  most  urban  areas: 

3.  Increased  imlnerability  of  forests  as  a result  of  pest  infestation  and  increased  temperatures:  and 

4.  Increased  electricity  demand,  paificn/arh'  in  the  hot  siumner  months. 

Ecosystem  Carbon  Storage 

Several  comments  received  during  the  scoping  process  for  this  EIS  requested  that  the  EIS  address 
the  impact  ot  the  Solar  Farm  on  carbon  storage  in  desert  scdls.  The  following  discussion  provides  a 
background  for  such  analyses. 

Most  of  the  carbon  found  in  organic  matter  is  ultimately  deriveci  from  CO2  removed  from  the 
atmosphere  by  growing  plants.  Thus  living  organisms  and  organic  matter  in  the  soil  represent  a 
GHG  (CO2)  that  has  been  temporarily  removed  from  the  atmosphere.  In  addition  to  carbon  stored 
in  organic  matter,  atmospheric  CO2  can  be  stored  in  soils  as  carbonate  minerals  formed  by  chemical 
or  biocheinical  reactions  between  CO2  and  calcium  or  magnesium  oxide.  The  carbon  stored  in 
organic  matter  can  be  released  back  into  the  atmosphere  by  combustion  (wildfires  or  use  of  organic 
matter  as  fuel);  decay  of  organic  matter;  and  respiration  by  plants,  animals,  and  microorganism. 
Carbon  stored  in  carbonate  minerals  can  also  be  released  back  into  the  atmosphere  by  various 
chemical  reactions. 

Long  term  storage  of  carbon  in  terrestrial  ecosystems  occurs  through  one  of  three  mechanisms: 

• Long  term,  ongoing  increases  in  biomass  (primarily  in  vegetation  biomass); 

• Long  term,  ongoing  increases  in  soil  organic  matter  content;  or 

• Long-term,  ongoing  increases  in  mineralized  carbon  compounds,  primarily  as  carbonate 
minerals  in  the  soil. 

Desert  areas  have  low  vegetation  and  animal  biomass  (combined  aboveground  and  below  ground), 
limited  quantities  of  organic  Litter  on  the  soil  surface,  and  low  soil  organic  matter  contents  (Oak 
Ridge  National  Laboratort^  1998a,  1998b;  University  of  Edinburgh,  no  date).  Consequently,  desert 
ecosystems  have  a low  capacity  for  organic  matter  carbon  storage  that  could  buffer  climate  change 
effects  due  to  increasing  GHG  concentrations. 

Some  older  literature  references  state  that  desert  soils  have  an  organic  carbon  storage  level 
comparable  to  temperate  forest  soils,  but  such  statements  are  clearly  incorrect.  These  faulty 
evaluations  of  desert  soil  carbon  storage  are  usually  based  on  two  soil  carbon  databases  from  the 
mid-1980s  that  incorrectly  assigned  non-desert  soil  samples  to  desert  vegetation  communities  or  that 
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selectively  sampled  only  atypical  areas  where  soils  had  high  moisture  levels  and  potential  for 
agricultural  development  (Adams  et.  ah,  1998).  More  recent  evaluations  of  terrestrial  carbon  sinks 
recognize  the  low  organic  carbon  storage  potential  of  desert  soils  (Hum  et.  ah,  2002).  The 
US  Climate  Change  Science  Program  (2007)  identifies  the  major  carbon  sinks  in  North  America  as 
net  forest  growth,  net  accumulation  of  wood  products,  encroachment  of  trees  and  woody  vegetation 
into  grasslands,  net  changes  in  cropland  management  to  increase  soil  organic  matter,  net 
accumulation  of  organic  matter  in  wetlands,  organic  sediment  accumulation  in  rivers  and  reservoirs, 
net  international  exports  of  wood  and  agricultural  products,  and  river  transport  of  organic  sediments 
to  the  oceans.  Desert  ecosystems  are  not  mentioned  in  this  report  on  carbon  sources  and  sinks  in 
the  US,  Canada,  and  Mexico. 

A few  recent  studies  (such  as  Wohlfahrt,  et.  ah,  2008)  claim  that  desert  ecosystems  may  rival 
temperate  forests  or  grasslands  as  a potential  source  of  carbon  storage.  These  studies,  however,  have 
not  made  any  direct  measurements  of  net  increases  in  carbon  storage  in  desert  ecosystems.  Instead, 
they  have  used  complex  indirect  calculation  procedures  to  estimate  time  histories  of  CO2  uptake  and 
release  derived  from  instrumented  tower  measurements  of  atmospheric  CO2  concentrations  and 
meteorological  data  using  procedures  called  eddy  covariance  techniques.  These  procedures  are 
widely  recognized  as  being  technically  difficult  and  subject  to  considerable  uncertainty. 

The  Wohlfahrt,  et  al.  (2008)  study  was  conducted  over  a 2-year  period  (2005  and  2006)  at  a site 
north  of  Las  Vegas,  Nevada.  The  study  area  was  dominated  by  creosote  bush,  burro  bush,  boxthorn, 
and  perennial  grasses,  with  a canopy  coverage  of  about  18  percent.  Based  on  that  description,  the 
vegetation  at  the  Nevada  study  site  appears  to  be  generally  similar  to  that  found  at  the  proposed 
Desert  Sunlight  Solar  Farm  site.  The  study  estimated  net  annual  uptake  rates  of  910  pounds  of 
carbon  per  acre  per  year  in  2005  and  981  pounds  of  carbon  per  acre  per  year  in  2006.  The  study 
authors  estimated  the  uncertainty  of  their  measurements  as  plus  or  minus  about  65  percent  of  the 
mean  annual  carbon  uptake  values.  The  carbon  content  of  vegetation  is  t}q)ically  45  percent  to 
50  percent  of  dty  biomass  weight.  Desert  and  semi-desert  shrub  ecosystems  typically  have  an  above 
ground  plant  biomass  equivalent  to  about  2,944  pounds  of  carbon  per  acre  (Oak  Ridge  National 
Laboratoty  1998b).  No  measurements  of  above  ground  or  below-ground  biomass  were  undertaken 
during  the  Wohlfahrt  et  al.  (2008)  study.  The  study  authors  did  not  note  any  significant  change  in 
vegetation  cover  during  the  two-year  study,  and  thus  concluded  that  net  increases  in  vegetation 
could  account  for  no  more  than  a small  part  of  the  estimated  ecosystem  carbon  uptake.  The  study 
authors  instead  suggested  that  net  increases  in  soil  biological  crust  biomass  was  the  likely  source  of 
the  estimated  annual  net  carbon  uptake.  The  annual  carbon  uptake  rates  estimated  by  Wohlfahrt,  et 
al.  (2008)  are  equivalent  to  about  1,900  pounds  per  acre  dty^  weight  of  biomass  in  2005  and 
2,050  pounds  per  acre  dr}^  weight  of  biomass  in  2006.  The  implied  biomass  increases  over  the  two 
years  of  the  study  would  be  about  two-thirds  of  the  baseline  standing  biomass  of  shrub  vegetation  at 
the  site.  However,  a reasonably  plausible  process  in  which  net  annual  carbon  uptake  is  incoWorated  into  biological 
soil  crusts  was  not  included  in  the  study. 

A news  review  (Stone  2008)  noted  suggestions  from  a similar  study  in  China  that  the  estimated 
carbon  storage  was  occurring  as  mineralized  carbon  in  the  soil  rather  than  as  biomass  increases. 
Other  researchers  interviewed  for  the  news  review  were  dubious  about  the  results  reported  in  both 
the  China  study  and  in  Wohlfahrt,  et  al.  (2008). 
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The  recognized  mechanisms  for  carbonate  mineral  accumulation  in  soils  include  chemical  formation 
through  the  weathering  of  silicate  and  oxide  minerals,  wet  deposition  of  calcium  carbonate  dissolved 
in  precipitation,  and  dry  deposition  of  atmospheric  dust  particles  rich  in  calcium  carbonate 
(McAuliffe  2000).  Non-biological  mechanisms  for  CO2  transport  from  the  atmosphere  to  soils  are 
dominated  by  formation  of  carbonic  acid  as  CO2  dissolves  in  water.  Precipitation  amounts  in  desert 
ecosystems  are  far  too  low  to  provide  an  important  mechanism  for  CO2  removal  from  the 
atmosphere.  W hile  carbonic  acid  in  precipitation  plays  a role  in  the  chemical  reactions  that  occur 
during  weathering  of  silicate  and  oxide  minerals  in  rocks,  the  process  is  extremely  slow.  In  addition, 
carbonic  acid  dissolves  calcium  carbonate,  leaching  it  to  deeper  layers  in  the  soil  or  into  groundwater 
systems.  This  process  keeps  calcium  carbonate  from  accumulating  in  upper  soil  layers  in  regions  that 
receive  abundant  precipitation.  Relatively  high  levels  of  calcium  carbonate  are  common  in  desert 
soils  because  there  is  insufficient  precipitation  to  dissolve  and  leach  carbonate  minerals  from  surface 
soils. 

If  the  carbon  uptake  estimates  made  by  WThlfahrt,  et  al.  (2008)  occurred  as  mineralization  of 
atmospheric  CO2  to  calcium  carbonate,  the  estimated  carbon  uptake  rates  would  have  added 
7,583  pounds  of  calcium  carbonate  per  acre  during  2005  and  8,178  pounds  of  calcium  carbonate  per 
acre  during  2006.  Such  rapid  accumulations  of  calcium  carbonate  in  soils  would  quickly  cement  the 
soils  and  make  them  unsuitable  for  the  growth  of  many,  if  not  most,  desert  plant  species. 

Without  corroboration  from  direct  measurements  of  increased  carbon  storage  in  vegetation  or  soils, 
carbon  flux  estimates  such  as  those  reported  by  Wohlfahrt  et  al.  (2008)  are  not  considered  reliable 
enough  to  use  as  the  basis  for  identifying  desert  soils  (including  soils  in  the  Project  area)  as  a source 
for  carbon  storage.  This  issue  is  not  discussed  further. 
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3.6  Cultural  Resources 

Cultural  resources  are  locations  of  human  activity,  occupation,  or  use.  They  include  expressions  of 
human  culture  and  history  in  the  physical  environment,  such  as  archaeological  sites,  buildings, 
structures,  objects,  districts,  or  other  places.  Cultural  resources  also  include  places  that  are 
considered  to  be  of  traditional  cultural  or  religious  importance  to  social  or  cultural  groups. 

Prehistoric  resources  are  recognized  as  those  attributed  to  Native  American  groups  who  occupied 
the  region  before  contact  with  Europeans;  historic  resources  are  those  associated  primarily  with 
Europeans  and  Americans  but  also  include  resources  of  Native  Americans  following  contact.  These 
resources  are  more  than  50  years  old  but  date  to  after  the  time  of  contact  between  Native  Americans 
and  Europeans.  Although  a few  explorers  traversed  the  region  earlier,  in  California  the  time  of 
contact  between  Nadve  Americans  and  Europeans  is  generally  identified  as  the  1770s. 

Ethnographic  resources  are  those  sites  that  were  in  use  at  the  time  of  Spanish  exploration  and  later 
settlement  of  the  area,  while  ethnohistoric  resources  are  those  areas  used  by  Native  Americans 
following  exploration  and  settlement  by  non-Native  Americans.  Sites  or  artifacts  of  particular 
significance  to  modern  Native  Americans  are  often  kept  secret  by  those  groups  to  protect  the  sites 
from  disturbance,  looting,  overuse,  or  other  damage.  Ceremonial  sites  or  objects,  burials  and 
associated  funeran^  objects,  or  places  referred  to  in  traditional  oral  histories  are  often  considered 
sacred  to  these  groups. 

Sacred  sites  and  other  places  of  traditional  cultural  importance,  sometimes  called  traditional  cultural 
properties  (TCPs),  are  associated  with  the  cultural  practices  or  beliefs  of  a living  community. 
Traditional  cultural  properties  are  rooted  in  the  community’s  history  and  are  important  in  maintaining 
cultural  identity.  Such  places  may  be  eligible  for  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  (NRHP). 
Examples  of  TCPs  for  Native  American  communities  include  natural  landscape  features,  trail 
systems,  places  used  for  ceremonies  and  worship,  places  where  plants  are  gathered  that  are  used  in 
traditional  medicines  and  ceremonies,  places  where  artisan  materials  are  found,  and  places  and 
features  of  traditional  subsistence  systems,  such  as  hunting  areas. 

Several  cultural  resource  studies  have  been  completed  in  support  of  tliis  EIS.  These  include  a Class  I 
cultural  resources  inventor}^  (ECORP  2009a),  a cultural  resource  survey  and  monitoring  effort 
associated  with  geotechnical  testing  (ECORP  2009b);  a geoarchaeological  survey  of  the  preferred 
Solar  Farm  area  (ECORP  2010a);  and  a Class  III  field  survey  of  all  Project  components  and 
alternative  areas  (ECORP  2010b).  In  addition,  the  BLM  has  initiated  consultation  with  Indian  tribes 
to  identify  traditional  resources  that  may  otherwise  be  left  unidentified  by  these  studies.  These 
documents  and  consultation  letters  are  included  in  Appendix  K. 

Based  on  the  above  studies  and  efforts,  a Region  of  Influence  (ROI)  for  this  cultural  resources  analysis 
has  been  defined.  The  ROI  is  equivalent  to  the  A.rea  of  Potential  Effects  lAPE)  as  defined  in  Title  36  CFR 
Part  800.16(d).  the  regulations  in?plementing  the  National  Histone  Preservation  Act  of  1966.  The  ROI  includes 
the  areas  described  in  the  categories  below  (ECORP  2010b).  Specific  cultural  resources  listed  here 
are  described  in  the  Identified  Cultural  Resources  subsection  of  Section  3.6.2. 

1.  AH  areas  where  physical  Project  activities  would  occur,  including  the  full  extent  of  all  Project 
components  and  alternatives.  These  include; 
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a.  Solar  Farm  Sites  B and  C; 

b.  Gen-Tie  Lines  GT-A-1,  GT-A-2,  and  GT-B-2; 

c.  Red  Bluff  Substations  A and  B (including  drainage  features); 

d.  SCE  Red  Bluff  Distribution  Line  (associated  with  Substation  A); 

e.  Access  Road  1 (via  Kaiser  Road  and  Aztec  Road)  and  Access  Road  2 (via 
Chuckwalla  Valley  Road  and  Corn  Springs  Road)  alternatives  (including  drainage 
features)  for  Substation  A; 

f.  Access  Road  for  Substation  B (via  Eagle  Mountain  Road  and  including  drainage 
features);  and 

g.  Telecommunications  Site  and  Associated  Distribution  Line. 

2.  The  full  boundary  in  depth  and  horizontal  extent,  of  any  cultural  resources  identified  within 
or  partially  within  any  of  the  areas  described  above  under  Part  1 . 

3.  Individual  cultural  resources  not  within  the  areas  described  above  under  Part  1 that  could 
sustain  direct  or  indirect  nonphysical  effects,  including  visual,  auditony  and  atmospheric 
effects,  as  a result  of  the  Project.  These  include: 

a.  Cultural  resources  identified  through  the  Class  I inventor}c  Specific  cultural 
resources  that  were  identified  are: 

i.  The  NRIIP-hsted  North  Chuckwalla  Mountains  Quarry  Archaeological 
District  (CA-RIV-1814), 

ii.  The  NRIdP-eligible  prehistoric  site  CA-RIV-330,  and 

iii.  The  NRHP-listed  North  Chuckwalla  Mountains  Petroglyph  District 
(CA-RIV-1383). 

b.  Elements  of  the  Built  Environment  whose  viewsheds  encompass  the  study  area. 
Specific  resources  identified  are: 

i.  Colorado  River  Aqueduct, 

ii.  Eagle  Mountain  Pumping  Station,  and 

iii.  Eagle  Mountain  Mine. 

4.  Any  cultural  resource  or  location  that  has  been  included  in  the  Native  American  Heritage 
Commission  Sacred  Lands  Files  or  that  may  be  identified  by  an  Indian  tribe,  tribal 
organization,  or  individual  through  consultation  as  having  religious  or  cultural  significance. 
No  specific  resources  or  areas  of  concern  have  been  identified  to  date. 

5.  Any  cultural  resource  or  location  that  may  be  identified  by  a consulting  party,  organization, 
governmental  entity,  or  individual  through  consultation  or  the  public  commenting  processes 
as  having  significance  or  being  a resource  of  concern.  No  specific  resources  or  areas  of 
concern  have  been  identified  to  date. 

6.  Historic  Districts  and  Landscapes  that  include  all  or  portions  of  any  of  the  Project 
components  listed  under  Part  1.  These  are: 
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a.  The  Desert  Training  (ienter  Cialifornia- Arizona  Maneuver  Area  (D'lXi/C-AMA), 
which  encompasses  the  entire  Project  Stuth’  Area, 

b.  The  (iolorado  River  Aqueduct, 

c.  The  NRUP-listed  North  Chuckwalla  Mountains  Petroglyph  District  (CA-RIV-1383), 

d.  The  NRHP-listed  North  (ihuckwalla  Mountains  Quarry  Archaeological  District 
(CA-R1\'-1814),  and 

e.  The  NRl  IP-cligible  prehistoric  site  CiA-Rl\' -330. 

3.6.1  Applicable  Plans,  Policies,  and  Regulations 
Federal 

There  are  numerous  federal  regulations,  executive  orders,  and  policies  that  direct  management  of 
cultural  resources  on  fecieral  lands  and  by  federal  agencies.  These  include  the  National  Historic 
Presert'ation  Act  (NHPA),  the  Archaeological  Resources  Protection  Act,  the  Native  American 
Graves  Protection  and  Repatriation  Act  (NAGPITV),  the  American  Indian  Religious  ITeedom  Act 
fAIRFA),  Executive  Order  13007,  and  the  Antiquities  Act.  The  following  is  a discussion  of  the  most 
pertinent  laws  affecting  the  proposed  Project  and  the  impact  analysis  included  in  the  EIS. 

The  material  expressions  of  past  human  activities  anci  the  types  of  areas  used  by  people  var}'  across 
the  region,  where  cultural  resources  are  managed  in  accordance  with  laws,  regulations,  and 
guidelines.  The  principal  federal  law  addressing  cultural  resources  is  the  NHPA  of  1966,  as  amended 
(16  United  States  Code  [USC],  Section  470),  and  its  implementing  regulations  (36  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations  [CFR|,  Part  800),  that  primarily  address  compliance  with  Section  106  of  the  act.  The 
regulations  describe  the  process  for  identifying  and  evaluating  historic  properties,  for  assessing  the 
effects  of  federal  actions  on  historic  properties,  and  for  consulting  with  interested  parties,  including 
the  State  Historic  Preserv^ation  Office  (SHPO)  and  Indian  tribes,  to  develop  measures  that  would 
avoid,  reduce,  or  minimize  adverse  effects.  The  term  “historic  properties”  refers  to  cultural 
resources  that  are  listed  on,  or  meet  specific  criteria  of  elmhility  for  Ustim  on,  the  NRHP. 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  the  NRHP,  cultural  resources  must  be  at  least  50  years  old  (generally), 
have  integrity,  and  meet  at  least  one  of  the  four  criteria  listed  below.  Integrity  is  the  property’s  ability 
to  convey  its  demonstrated  liistorical  significance  through  location,  design,  setting,  materials, 
workmanship,  feeling,  and  association.  There  are  also  considerations  for  resources  that  may  have 
achieved  national  significance  but  are  fewer  than  50  years  old.  Criteria  for  listing  on  the  NRHP 
(36  CFR,  60.4)  are  as  follows: 

A.  Association  with  events  that  have  made  a significant  contribution  to  the  broad  patterns  of 
our  liistoryy 

B.  Association  with  the  Lives  of  persons  significant  to  our  past; 

C.  Resources  that  embody  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  a type,  period,  or  method  of 
construction,  or  that  represent  the  work  of  a master,  or  that  possess  high  artistic  values,  or 
that  represent  a significant  and  distinguishable  entity  whose  components  may  lack  individual 
distinction;  or 
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D.  Resources  that  have  yielded  or  may  be  likely  to  yield  information  important  in  prehistory  or 
history. 

Section  106  of  the  NHPA  describes  the  procedures  for  identifying  and  evaluating  eligible  properties, 
for  assessing  the  effects  of  federal  actions  on  eligible  properties,  and  for  consulting  to  avoid,  reduce, 
or  minimize  adverse  effects.  Eligible  properties  need  not  be  formally  listed  on  the  NRl  IP.  As  part  of 
the  Section  106  process,  agencies  are  required  to  consult  with  the  SHPO.  Section  106  does  not 
require  the  preservation  of  historic  properties,  but  it  ensures  that  the  decisions  of  federal  agencies 
concerning  the  treatment  of  these  places  result  from  meaningful  considerations  of  cultural  and 
historic  values  and  of  the  options  available  to  protect  the  properties.  The  proposed  action  is  an 
undertaking,  as  defined  by  36  CFR  800.3,  and  is  subject  to  Section  106  and  consideration  under 
other  federal  requirements. 

Directives  for  land  use  planning  in  the  BLM  Land  Lise  Planning  Manual  H-1 601-1  and  BLM  Manual 
Sections  8110.4  and  8130  require  categorizing  known  and  suspected  cultural  resources  according  to 
their  nature  and  relative  preservation  value.  Resource  types  are  allocated  to  appropriate  use 
categories  that  include  scientific  use,  consen^ation  for  future  use,  traditional  use,  public  use,  and 
experimental  use  or  those  resources  discharged  from  management.  These  directives  also  require 
identifying  priority  geographic  areas  for  new  field  inventory  or  protective  measures.  These  decisions 
would  be  based  on  a probability  for  unrecorded  significant  resources,  imminent  threats  from  natural 
or  human-caused  deterioration,  or  potential  conflict  with  other  resource  uses. 

The  BLM  also  complies  with  the  NHPA  through  a National  Programmatic  Agreement  (NPA)  and, 
in  California,  a 2007  State  Protocol  Agreement.  The  protocol  supplements  the  NPA  with  unique 
requirements  for  managing  cultural  resources  on  public  lands  in  California  and  is  used  as  the  primaty 
management  guidance  by  BLM  offices  in  the  state  for  complying  with  the  NHPA.  This  protocol 
allows  BLM’s  cultural  resource  staff  to  act  on  the  SHPO’s  behalf  under  limited  circumstances.  The 
BLM  may  define  APEs  and  the  required  level  of  inventor)^  efforts  and  may  determine  NRHP 
eligibility  and  the  effects  of  undertakings  without  consulting  with  the  SHPO.  However,  when 
undertakings  are  found  to  affect  historic  properties  under  Section  106  of  the  NHPA,  consultation 
with  SHPO  under  36  CFR  800,  and  the  BLM  Manual  8100  series  is  required. 

A Me?}2orancht>n  of  Agreement  is  being  developed  for  this  Project  for  the  pui'pose  of  NHPyj  co?npliance.  The 
Alemorandum  of  Agreement  ivouM  be  among  the  BLAI,  SHPO,  CPUC,  SCE,  Desert  Sunlight  An/dhiPs.  f J.C. 
and  interested  Indian  tribes  the  BUdi  is  consulting.  The  Advison  Council  on  Historic  Preseivatwfi  would  be  invited 
to  participate  in  the  Memorandnn?  of  Agreement.  {A  draft  of  the  Meworandum  of  Amement  is  included  in 
Appendix  K.)  The  Ademorandum  of  Agreement  will  include  a list  of  historic  properties  located  within  the  APE, 
require  that  a Historic  Propeiiy  Treatment  Plan  be  developed  and  implemented  pnor  to  the  issuance  of  a Notice  to 
Proceed,  provide  for  review  by  interested  parties  of  draft  docu?7ients  resulting  from  implementation  of  the  Histone 
Propeip!  Treatment  Plan,  provide  for  the  fnanagetnent  of  unanticipated  discoveries  of  cultural  resources,  address 
treatment  of  Native  A?nencan  human  recnains,  and  include  repoiiing  requirements.  NRHP  elmbHity  evaluations  and 
treatment  of  historic  propei~ties  would  be  carried  out  before  Project  construction.  Once  the  Memorandum  of 
Agreement  is  signed,  which  will  be  before  the  Record  of  Decision  (ROD)  for  this  EIS  is  signed, 
compliance  with  Section  106  of  the  NHPA  will  be  considered  complete. 

AIRFA  establishes  a policy  of  federal  protection  for  traditional  Af^ierican  Indian  religious  freedoms.  It  seeks  to  correct 
federal  policies  and  practices  that  could  (a)  deny  access  to  sacred  sites  required  in  traditional  religions,  (b)  prohibit  use 
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and  possession  of  sacred  objects  iiecessaiy  tor  relkuoiis  cere  monies,  cwd  (c)  intrude  upon  or  iiiteiiere  mil)  relipious 
ceremonies.  The  Bl^M  complies  ii'ith  AIKI  'A  hr  obtaininp  and  considering  the  views  of  traditional  relhions 
practitioners  as  pati  of  the  NEPA  compliance  process. 

Execntire  Order  13007  directs  federal  agencies  to  accommodate  access  to,  and  ceremonial  use  of,  Indian  sacred  sites  bv 
Indian  religions  practitioners.  It  reqni res  federal  agencies  to  avoid  adversely  affecting  the  physical  integrity  of  sacred  sites 
to  the  extent  practicable,  permitted  bv  /an’,  and  not  clearly  inconsistent  with  essential  agency  functions.  EO  13007 
reinforces  the  piuposes  expressed  in  AllU'di.  Fhe  BE\I  complies  with  EO  13007  by  consulting  with  tribal 
governments  and  Indian  re/igions  practitioners  as  paii  of  the  NEPA  compliance  process. 

Requirements  for  responding  to  discoveries  of  Native  American  human  remains  and  associated 
tuneran'  objects  on  federal  land  are  addressed  under  the  NAGPRA  (Public  Law  101-601)  and  its 
implementing  regulations  found  at  Title  43  CFR  Part  10.  On  public  lands  within  the  Project  area,  the 
BLM  will  comply  with  the  law  and  regulations  by  determining  lineal  descendants  and  culturally 
affiliated  Indian  tribes  and  by  carrying  out  appropriate  treatment  and  disposition  of  the  discovered 
remains,  including  transfer  of  custody. 

The  BLM  is  also  required  to  consider  impacts  on  Indian  trust  assets,  which  are  lands,  natural 
resources,  money,  or  other  assets  held  by  the  federal  government  in  trust  or  that  are  restricted 
against  alienation  for  Indian  tribes  and  individual  Indians.  Trust  responsibilities  for  the  BLM  are 
found  in  Department  of  the  Interior  Secretarial  Order  No.  3215  (Principles  for  the  Discharge  of  the 
Secretart^’s  Trust  Responsibility'),  Departmental  Manual  Part  512,  Chapter  2 (Departmental 
Responsibilities  for  Indian  Trust  Resources),  and  BLM  Manual  H-8120-1.  However,  because  no 
Indian  trust  assets  are  within  or  near  the  Project  area,  this  resource  is  not  analyzed  here. 

State 

There  are  numerous  state  regulations  and  polici-es  that  direct  management  of  cultural  resources  on 
state  lands  and  by  state  agencies.  The  following  is  a discussion  of  the  most  pertinent  laws  affecting 
the  proposed  Project  and  impact  analysis  from  a state  perspective. 

Under  CEQA,  cultural  resources  Listed  in,  or  determined  to  be  eligible  for  listing  in,  the  California 
Register  of  Historical  Resources  (CRHR)  or  a local  register  meet  the  CEQA  definition  of  “historical 
resources”  and  must  be  given  consideration  in  the  CEQA  process.  For  this  EIS,  effects  on  historical 
resources  may  be  considered  impacts  of  the  Project.  Under  CCR,  Title  14,  Chapter  11.5,  properties 
listed  on  or  formally  determined  to  be  eligible  for  Listing  in  the  NRHP  are  automatically  eligible  for 
listing  in  the  CRHR.  A resource  is  generally  considered  to  be  historically  significant  under  CEQA  if 
it  meets  the  criteria  for  listing  in  the  CRHR. 

A resource  is  considered  eligible  for  inclusion  in  the  CRHR,  and  therefore  a historical  resource 
under  CEQA,  if  it  is  at  least  50  years  old  and  meets  at  least  one  of  the  CRHR  eligibility  criteria,  or  it 
can  be  demonstrated  that  sufficient  time  has  passed  to  understand  its  liistorical  importance.  Similar 
to  the  NRHP,  the  criteria  for  CRHR  eligibility  are  as  follows: 

1.  An  association  with  events  that  have  made  a significant  contribution  to  the  broad  patterns  of 
local  or  regional  history/,  or  the  cultural  heritage  of  California  or  the  United  States. 

2.  An  association  with  the  lives  of  persons  important  to  local,  California,  or  national  histoty. 
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3.  An  embodiment  of  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  a type,  period,  region,  or  method  of 
construction,  or  a representation  of  the  work  of  a master,  or  possesses  high  artistic  values. 

4.  A resource  that  has  yielded,  or  has  the  potential  to  yield,  information  important  to  the 
prehistor}"  or  histor)'  of  the  local  area,  California,  or  the  nation. 

Impacts  on  Native  American  burials  on  non-federal  land  are  considered  under  CCR,  Title  14, 
Chapter  3,  Section  15064.5(d)(1),  Public  Resource  Code  Section  5097.98,  and  Health  and  Safety 
Code  Section  7050.5.  When  an  agency  identifies  the  existence  of,  or  the  probable  likelihood  of. 
Native  American  human  remains  on  non-federal  land  within  a project,  the  lead  agency  is  required  to 
work  with  the  appropriate  descendants,  as  identified  by  the  Native  American  Heritage  Commission. 
In  the  event  of  an  accidental  discover}/,  the  procedures  outlined  in  CCR,  Title  14,  Chapter  3, 
Section  15064.5(e)  will  be  followed. 

3.6.2  Existing  Conditions 
Cultural  Context 

Understanding  the  historic  and  environmental  context  in  which  cultural  resources  exist  is  imperative 
to  evaluating  impacts  of  projects  on  those  resources.  The  earliest  explorations  of  the  Aiojave  and  Colorado 
Deserts  tookplace  in  the  1930s  and  1940s  (Campbell  1931 , 1936;  Campbell  and  Campbell  1935:  Campbell  et  ai 
1937:  Ropers  1939,  1945).  During  this  time  a basic  cultural-historical  outline  was  established,  which  has  formed  the 
foundation  for  subsequent  ejforts  {Arnold  et  ah  2002;  Dove  and  Dabdu!  2002;  Schaefer  1994;  Warren  1984). 

Numerous  cultural  resource  fuanagement  projects  have  increased  our  understanding  o f the  prehiston  o f the  region.  Tn>o 
o f the  most  notable  synthetic  works  include  the  BLMs  large-scale  cultural  resources  inventon  of  the  Central  Mojave 
and  Colorado  Desert  Regions  (Gallegos  et  al.  1980)  and  Crabtree's  (1980)  ovemieiv.  Jones  and K/ar's  (2007)  recent 
review  oj  California  archaeolon'  builds  on  the  efforts  of  these  earlier  authors,  including  the  results  of  recent  data  recoven 
projects  (Schaefer  and  Daylander  2007;  Sutton  et  al.  2007).  The  following  discussions  of  cultural  contexts 
for  the  Project  are  taken  directly  from  ECORP  (2009b),  which  documents  cultural  resource  survey 
and  monitoring  efforts  associated  with  geotechnical  studies  completed  for  the  proposed  Project. 

Prehistoric  Context 

It  is  generally  believed  that  human  occupation  of  southern  California  began  at  least  13,000  years 
before  present  (BP).  The  archaeological  record  indicates  that  between  approximately  13,000  and 
6,000  years  BP,  a predominantly  hunting  economy  existed,  characterized  by  archaeological  sites 
containing  numerous  projectile  points  and  butchered  large  animal  bones.  Animals  that  were  hunted 
probably  consisted  mostly  of  large  species  stiU  alive  today.  Bones  of  extinct  species  have  been  found, 
but  cannot  definitely  be  associated  with  human  artifacts.  Although  small  animal  bones  and  plant 
grinding  tools  are  rarely  found  within  archaeological  sites  of  this  period,  small  game  and  plant  foods 
were  probably  exploited  on  a limited  basis.  A lack  of  deep  cultural  deposits  from  this  period  suggests 
that  groups  included  only  small  numbers  of  individuals  who  did  not  often  stay  in  one  place  for 
extended  periods  (Wallace  1978). 

Around  6,000  years  BP,  there  was  a shift  in  focus  from  hunting  toward  a greater  reliance  on  floral 
resources.  Archaeological  evidence  of  tliis  trend  consists  of  a much  greater  number  of  milling  tools 
(e.g.,  metates  and  manos)  for  processing  seeds  and  other  vegetable  matter.  This  period,  which  lasted 
until  around  3,000  years  BP,  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  “MiUingstone  Horizon”  (Wallace  1978). 
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Projectile  points  are  found  in  archaet)logical  sites  from  this  period,  hut  they  are  far  fewer  in  number 
than  from  sites  dating  to  before  6,000  years  BP.  An  increase  in  the  size  of  groups  and  the  stability  of 
settlements  is  indicated  b\'  deep,  extensive  middens  at  some  sites  from  this  period  (Wallace  1978). 

In  sites  dating  to  after  about  3,000  \ears  BP,  archaeological  evidence  indicates  that  reliance  on  both 
plant  gathering  and  hunting  continued  as  in  the  previous  period,  with  more  specialized  adaptation  to 
particular  environments.  Mortars  and  pestles  were  added  to  metates  and  manos  for  grinding  seeds 
and  other  vegetable  material,  (ihipped-stone  tools  became  more  refined  and  specialized,  and  bone 
tools  were  more  common.  During  this  period,  new  peoples  from  the  Cireat  Basin  began  entering 
southern  California.  These  immigrants,  who  spoke  a language  of  the  Uto-Aztecan  linguistic  stock, 
seem  to  have  displaced  or  absorbed  the  earlier  population  of  Hokan-spealdng  peoples.  The  exact 
time  of  their  entn*  into  the  region  is  not  known;  however,  they  were  present  in  southern  California 
during  the  final  phase  of  prehiston’.  During  this  period,  known  as  the  “Late  Horizon,”  population 
densities  were  hitther  than  before  and  settlement  became  concentrated  in  villao;es  and  communities 
along  the  coast  and  interior  vallevs  (Erlandson  1994;  McCawley  1996).  Regional  subcultures  also 
started  to  develop,  each  with  its  own  geographical  territory  and  language  or  dialect  (Kroeber  1925, 
McCawley  1996;  Moratto  1984).  These  were  most  likely  the  basis  for  the  groups  encountered  by  the 
first  Europeans  during  the  eighteenth  century  (Woillace  1978).  Despite  the  regional  differences,  many 
material  culture  traits  were  shared  among  groups,  indicating  a great  deal  of  interacdon  (Erlandson 
1994).  The  presence  of  small  projectile  points  indicates  the  introduction  of  the  bow  and  arrow  into 
the  region  sometime  around  1,500  to  1,000  years  BP  (Moratto  1984). 

Regional  Prehistory 

The  prehistor\"  of  the  Chuckwalla  Valley  region  is  associated  with  the  wider  geographic  context  of 
Arizona,  California  and  Baja  California.  This  enviromnental  is  transitional  between  the  Colorado  Desert  to 
the  south  and  west,  the  Alojave  Desert  to  the  tw)ib,  and  the  Sonoran  Desert  to  the  east.  The  prehistory  of  this 
region  can  be  divided  into  three  broad  cultural  periods:  the  San  Dieguito  Complex,  Desert  Archaic 
Period,  and  tlie  Patayan  (or  Yuman)  Period.  The  San  Dieguito  Complex  (a  group  of  artifacts  and 
subsistence  remains  that  are  characteristic  of  a specific  period  of  time  and  geographic  area)  was 
originally  thought  to  represent  Early  Holocene  (12,000  to  8,000  BP)  big  game  hunters  who  Lived 
around  the  pluvial  lakes  in  the  Great  Basin  and  Colorado  Desert  (Warren  1967).  More  recent 
research  indicates  these  people  were  likely  highly  mobile  hunter-gatherers  who  exploited  a wider 
range  of  animal  and  plant  foods.  The  San  Dieguito  Complex  is  represented  in  the  archaeological 
record  entirely  by  lithic  technology  (stone  tools),  wliich  consists  of  weU-made  projectile  points, 
bifacial  blades  and  knives,  scrapers,  scraper  planes,  and  choppers.  San  Dieguito  sites  consist  of  Lithic 
scatters,  rock  features,  cleared  circles,  and  trails  and  are  usually  found  on  terraces  overlooking 
drainages  and  along  the  shorelines  of  the  former  pluvial  lakes  such  as  Lake  Cahuilla  and  Palen  Lake 
(CE  Obsidian  Energy  2002). 

Only  a small  amount  of  archaeological  material  is  known  from  the  Chuckwalla  Valley  region  for  the 
long  period  of  time  known  as  the  Desert  Archaic  or  Pinto-Amargosa  period  between  about 
8,000  BP  and  about  1,500  BP  (LID  2002).  Large  bifacial  dart  points  continue  in  use,  but  there  is  also 
an  increasing  variety  of  expedient  and  formed  flaked  lithic  tools.  Milling  equipment,  indicating  use  of 
plant  seed  resources,  also  appears  during  this  period.  Some  food  storage  is  indicated  by  the  presence 
of  stone-lined  cache  pits  at  Indian  Hill  Rockshelter  and  Tahquitz  Canyon.  The  sparse  occupation 
during  the  middle  Holocene  may  be  related  to  extremely  arid  climatic  conditions  and  fluctuations  in 
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the  level  of  Lake  Cahuilla  (IlD  2002),  an  ancient  lake  that  formed  whenever  the  Colorado  River 
would  drain  into  the  Salton  Basin.  The  freshwaters  of  Lake  Cahuilla  would  eventually  evaporate. 

The  Late  Prehistoric  Period  in  the  Colorado  Desert  has  been  termed  the  Yuman  period  and  is  now 
more  often  referred  to  as  the  Patayan  Pattern  (IID  2002).  The  Patayan  Pattern  first  developed  on 
the  Colorado  River  around  AD  (Anno  Domini)  500  and  is  defined  by  mobile  groups  living  in 
dispersed  seasonal  settlements.  Rocklined  jacal  structures  (thatched-roof  huts),  semi-subterranean 
earth  houses,  simple  ramadas,  and  rock  lined  brush  huts  were  constructed  depending  on  the  season 
and  function  of  the  settlement  (Schaefer  1994).  Patayan  I dates  from  AD  500  to  AD  1050  and  is 
marked  by  the  introduction  of  the  bow  and  arrow,  indicated  archaeologically  by  the  presence  of 
small  arrow  points.  Ceramics  appear  during  the  end  of  Patayan  I and  are  the  indicator  for  Patayan  II 
(AD  1050  to  AD  1500).  Bands  of  people  used  a series  of  temporar}^  camps  in  a seasonal  round  as 
they  moved  between  the  valleys  of  the  Peninsular  Ranges  to  the  west  and  the  shores  of  Lake 
Cahuilla.  Fish  and  migratory^  waterfowl  were  important  lake  resources.  Desert  resources  included 
mesquite  and  saltbush  (IID  2002).  Patayan  III  after  AD  1500  is  associated  with  the  recession  of 
Lake  Cahuilla.  Fish  was  an  important  resource,  as  indicated  by  large  amounts  of  fish  bone  found  in 
sites  along  the  receding  shorelines  of  Lake  Cahuilla.  Stone  fish  traps  were  used  on  the  west  side  of 
Lake  CahuiUa  during  both  Patayan  II  and  Patayan  III  (IID  2002).  Early  theories  argued  that  the 
inhabitants  around  Lake  Cahuilla  underwent  a mass  migration  from  the  area  after  the  final  recession 
of  the  lake.  However,  more  recent  studies,  including  several  investigations  of  the  large  setdements  at 
San  Sebastian  established  on  the  dry  bed  of  Lake  Cahuilla,  suggest  that  a period  of  readjustment 
occurred  in  the  region  instead  of  a mass  exodus  (Schaefer  1994). 

Local  Prehistory 

The  known  archaeolo^f  of  the  ChnckivaIIa  Valley  vicinity  has  revealed  the  presence  of  widely  separated  oases  sites 
which  all  contain  similar  cultural  features.  Trail  segments  presewed  in  the  desert  pavements  radiate  out  in  several 
directions  from  these  sites  and  once  linked  them  together.  IT  ashes  and  drifting  sands  have  disconnected  most  of  these 
trails  leaving  onh  these  segments.  These  sites  also  typically  feature  cleared  circles  and!  or  rock  rings,  and  numerous 
petrofvphs.  One  of  these  sites,  the  No/fh  Chuckwalla  Mountains  Tetrofyph  Dist/ict,  CA-RIJ  "'-1 383,  is  located 
near  proposed  Substation  A..  Other  such  sites  are  located  at  Corn  Springs,  AdcCoj  Springs,  Havfield  Dn'  Take,  and 
Mule  Tank. 


Ethnohistoric  Context 

Ethnographic  accounts  of  Native  Americans  indicate  that  the  Project  Study  Area  lies  near  a 
territorial  junction  of  Tx  groups  of  Native  Americans:  the  Quechan,  Halchidhoma,  Serrano, 
Chemehuevi,  Cahuilla,  and  Mojave. 

Quechan 

The  Quechan  territory  was  centered  between  the  confluence  of  the  Gila  and  Colorado  Rivers  near 
Yuma,  Ari2ona,  and  ranged  northward  to  the  vicinity  of  Blythe,  California.  The  Quechan  are 
popularly  referred  to  as  Yuma  (Stewart  1983a).  The  language  of  the  Quechan  is,  together  with  the 
Mohave  and  Maricopa,  from  the  River-Yuman  branch  of  the  Hokan  language  family.  The  linguistic 
territory  included  southeastern  California  and  southwestern  Ari2ona  (Bean  1978).  Although  the 
settlements  and  rancherias  were  scattered  along  the  rivers,  the  people  considered  themselves  one 
tribal  group.  Forbes  estimates  the  Quechan  population  at  4,000  at  the  time  of  European  contact. 
Several  hundred  people  would  live  in  each  Rancheria,  with  approximately  800  reported  in  1774  by 
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the  Spanish  at  Xucsil  (Bee  1983,  horde  1931).  Ituropean  disease  and  warfare  reduced  the  total 
population  to  nearly  2,800  in  1852,  and  834  in  1910  (horbcs  1965). 

In  the  early  18fH)s  the  Quechan  were  close!)'  allied  with  the  Mojave,  while  both  groups  were  hostile 
toward  their  Cocopa  neighbors  to  the  south  (Stewart  1983a).  The  Quechan  practiced  horticulture  in 
the  rich  silts  deposited  b\-  the  winter  and  spring  flood  periods  of  the  rivers.  Plant  gathering  in 
addition  to  cultivated  plants  provided  a balance  to  the  Quechan  diet.  Planted  fields  produced  maize, 
teparies,  melons,  watermelons,  black-eyed  beans,  pumpkins,  and  muskmelons.  Winter  wheat  was 
harvested  before  the  spring  floods.  Agriculture  iras  supplemented  with  buntimj  oi ^ja/ue  (Bee  1983). 

The  Quechan  tradition  tells  of  a southward  migration  by  their  ancestors  from  the  sacred  mcuintain, 
Avikwame  (Newberry  Mountain,  near  Needles,  California)  by  way  of  the  river.  They  had  been 
created  there,  along  with  the  Mohave,  eastern  Tipai,  Maricopa  and  Cocopa,  by  Kukumat,  the 
creator.  A mourning  ceremony  was  performed  in  the  memory  of  a family  member  or  an  important 
tribal  leader.  This  ceremonv  was  also  a reenactment  of  the  original  mourning  ceremony  upon  the 
death  of  Kukumat.  A microcosm  of  the  Quechan  wav  of  life  was  represented  during  this  ceremony 
(Bee  1983). 

The  Spanish,  Mexicans,  and  Anglos  found  the  confluence  of  the  Colorado  and  Gila  Rivers  of  great 
importance  for  early  migration.  The  two  rivers  accommodated  vast  migrations  of  soldiers  and 
setders  to  California  and  to  the  south  and  east  before  1776.  Salvador  Palma,  a Quechan  leader,  and 
three  other  tribesmen  accompanied  de  Anza  on  his  return  to  Mexico  City.  Shortly  after  1776,  the 
Spanish  established  two  major  settlements  near  the  rivers.  A period  of  unrest  followed  as  the  settlers 
turned  to  the  Quechan  fields  for  food  and  Spanish  authority  persisted  over  the  native  people.  In 
1781,  the  Quechan  destroyed  the  two  setdements,  killing  several  dozen  of  the  Spanish  and  ending 
Spanish  regional  authority.  Resistance  continued  until  the  United  States  Army  built  a small  garrison 
in  1852  that  protected  against  Native  American -attacks  on  Anglos  traversing  the  region.  The  growth 
of  an  Anglo  town  just  south  of  the  fort,  and  increased  rail  and  steamship  industr)^  created 
employment  for  the  Quechan  as  laborers  or  domestic  help. 

In  1884,  a reservation  was  established  for  the  Quechan  on  the  west  side  of  the  Colorado  River  north 
of  Yuma  (Bee  1983).  lu  1959,  the  Indian  Clab7is  Cowwission  affinued  the  Quechan  Tribe's  title  to  ce)iain  lands 
it  claimed  in  California,  title  to  ivhich  was  extinguished  by  the  United  States  in  1 853.  hi  compensation  for  the 
taking  of  that  land  outside  their  resewatioih  the  Quechan  Tribe  ivas  aivarded  a settlement  n’bich  the  Tribe  approved  in 
1965.  In  1978,  25,000  acres  of  the  original  reseryation  that  had  been  appropriated  were  returned  to  the 
tribe,  the  conclusion  of  a dispute  over  the  legality  of  the  signing  away  of  tribal  lands  in  1893.  A dam 
built  upstream  from  the  reserv^ation  by  1912  changed  the  flooding  and  siltation  patterns.  Many 
Quechan  migrated  from  the  outiying  areas  to  the  reservation  by  this  time. 

Halchidhoma 

The  Halchidhoma  are  a Y uman-speaking  group  of  the  Western  Hokan  language  stock.  Traditionally  the 
Halchidhoma  occupied  territory  south  of  the  confluence  of  the  GHa  and  Colorado  Rivers  and  south  of  the  Quechan. 
Population  densities  prior  to  tribal  conflicts  and  Spanish  contact  are  uncertain  hut  ma\f  have  been  high.  In  1605, 
Spanish  explorer  Hon  Juan  de  On  ate  encountered  an  estimated  2,000  people  living  in  the  northernmost  of  the 
Hakhidoma's  eight  camps  (Kroeber  1925).  The  Halchidhoma  and  the  Yumas  were  rivals,  and  the  Halchidhoma 
sustained  severe  population  losses  from  ivaiiare  ivith  the  Yumas.  Francisco  Garce's,  ivho  encountered  the  Halchidhoma 
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in  1776,  estimated  approximately  2,500  people  in  the  entire  group.  Bv  the  eighteenth  centim,  they  had  moved  noiih  to 
occupy  an  area  aloiw  the  Colorado  Kiver  betiveen  present  day  Parker  and  hhthe ! Hhrenberg. 

The  Halchidhou/a  were  hoiiiculturalists  who  supplemented  their  diet  with  hunting  and  gathering.  Seasonal  setthuent 
patterns  reflect  a chaupiup  floodplain  envi}'0}2iuent  and  consisted  of  camps  located  on  the  river  terraces  during  the  winter 
and  spring,  and  dispersed  extended  family  camps  located  on  the  river  floodplain  near  their  horticultural  plots  during  the 
su^mner  and  j all  (Cle/and  and  Apple  2003).  Planted  crops  included  mahe,  squash,  and  beans.  Wild  plants  such  as 
Mesquite  pods  and  Screirbean  pods  reu/ained  an  imp0)~tant  staple. 

Bv  the  mid-nineteenth  centun,  the  Ha ! chi dh  one  a were  driven  from  their  tern  ton  in  the  Parker-B/ythe  area  by  the 
Ouechan-Moiave  alliance.  They  took  refuge  with  the  Maricopa,  with  whom  they  had  developed  close  relations  (Kroeher 
1925;  Cleland  and  Apple  2003).  Due  to  the  merging  and  assimilation  into  Maricopa  culture,  detailed  ethnographic 
studies  of  the  Halchidhoma  in  their  native  tern  ton’  along  the  Colorado  Kiver  are  scarce  (C/e  land  and  Apple  2003: 
Schaefer  2003). 

Serrano 

Temton  traditionally  claiwed  by  the  Serrano  included  the  San  Bernardino  Mountains  east  of  Cajon  Pass,  lands  at 
the  base  and  north  of  the  San  Bernardinos  in  the  desert  near  \Tctowille,  and  territory  extending  east  in  the  deseii  to 
Tivenhmine  Palms  and  south  to,  and  including,  the  Yucaipa  I PIley.  The  Serrano  spoke  a language  belonging  to  the 
Serean  Group  of  the  Takic  subfamily  of  the  Uto-A.qtecan  faud/y  (Go//a  2007;  Moratto  1984;  Shipley  1978). 

The  Serrano  occupied  small  village-hamlets  located  mainly  in  the  foothills  near  water  sources.  Others  were  at  higher 
elevations  in  coniferous  forest,  or  in  the  deseii.  The  availabUity  of  water  was  a critical  deterf}iinant  of  the  nature, 
duration,  and  distribution  of  Serrano  settlements. 

\Xhf;ien  gathered,  and  uien  hunted  and  occasionally  fished.  Topography,  elevations,  and  biota  present  ivithin  the 
Serrano  teniton  varied  greatly.  Trimani  varied  with  locality.  In  the  foothills,  they  included  acorns  and 

piny  on  nuts.  In  the  desert,  honey  mesquite,  pinyon,  yucca  roots,  and  cactus  fruits  were  staples.  In  both  areas  they  were 
supplemented  by  a varief  of  roots,  bulbs,  shoots,  and  seeds,  especially  chia.  Mmongpriman  game  animals  were  deer, 
mountain  sheep,  pronghorn,  rabbits,  rodents,  and  quail  Targe  game  was  hunted  with  boivs  and  arroivs.  Small  game 
was  taken  with  throwing  sticks,  traps,  snares,  and  deadfalls.  Meat  was  cooked  in  earth  ovens.  Aieat  and  plant  foods 
were  parched  or  boiled  in  baskets.  Plant  foods  were  ground,  pounded,  or  pulven7ed  in  mortars  and  pestles  or  with 
manos  and  metates.  Processed  tneat  and  plant  foods  were  dried  and  stored.  Occasional  communal  deer  and  rabbit 
hunts  were  held.  Communal  acorn,  pine  nut,  and  ?nesquite  gathering  expeditions  took  place.  These  communal  activities 
involved  several  lineages  under  a lineage  leader's  authority. 

Serrano  houses  were  circidar,  domed,  individual  family  dwellings,  with  willow  frames  and  tide  thatching.  They  were 
occupied  by  a husband  and  wife  along  with  their  children,  and  often  other  kin.  Houses  were  mainly  used  for  sleeping 
and  storage.  Most  daily  activities  occurred  outside,  often  in  the  shade  of  a ram  a da  (a  flat-roofed,  open-sided  shade 
structure)  or  other  sun  cover. 

Settlements  usually  had  a large  ceremonial  house  where  the  lineage  leader  and  his  family  lived.  It  was  the  social  and 
religious  center  for  each  lineage ! lineage  set.  The  latter  ivas  two  or  more  lineages  linked  by  marriage,  economic 
reciprocity,  and  ritual  paMcipation.  Other  structures  included  semi-suhteiranean,  eaiih-covered  sweathouses  located 
near  water,  and  granaries. 

Seirano  material  culture  was  ve^y  similar  to  that  of  the  Cahuilla.  Stone,  wood,  bone,  plant  fibers,  and  shell  were  used 
to  make  a variety  of  artifacts.  These  included  highly  decorated  baskets,  pottety,  rabbit  skin  blankets,  hone  awls,  bows 
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and  arrows,  armv  stmiphteners,  fire  drills,  stone  pipes,  D/iisical  iiistni/j/eiits,  feathered  costumes,  iJiats,  hem,  storage 
bonches,  cordape,  and  nets. 

The  clan  was  the  lamst  antononions  landholding  and  political  unit.  No  pan-tribal  union  between  dans  existed.  Clans 
were  aligned  through  economic,  marital,  and  ceremonial  redprocily.  Serrano  clans  often  were  allied  with  Cahnilla  clans 
and  Che/nehnei'i  gronps.  The  core  of  a clan  was  the  linage.  lineage  included  all  men  reccmihinp  descent  fro/n  a 
conjnion  ancestor,  their  wives,  and  their  descendants.  Serrano  lineages  were  autonomous  and  /oca/i':^ed,  each  ocenpying 
and  nsing  defined,  fai’ored  territories.  A lineage  rarely  dai/ned  territon  at  a distance  froni  its  home  base. 

The  head  of  a clan  was  a ceremonial  and  religions  leader.  He  a ho  determined  where  and  when  people  could  hunt  and 
gather.  Clan  leadership  was  passed  down  froni  father  to  son.  The  clan  leader  was  assisted  by  a he  red i tan  ceremonial 
official,  from  a different  clan.  This  official  he/d  ceren/onial  paraphernalia  (the  sacred  bundle),  notified  people  about 
ceremonies,  and  handled  ceremonial  logistics. 

.Sources  for  the  Serrano  include  Bean  and  Smith  (1978),  Benedict  (1 924,1 929),  Driicker  (1937),  Gifford  (1918), 
Johnson  (1965),  Kroeber  (1925),  and  .Strong  (1929).  The  Serrano  shared  many  traits  and  artifacts  with  the 
Cahnilla,  discussed  below. 

Chemehiievi 

The  Chemehuevi  are  one  of  16  identified  Southern  Paiute  ethnolingnistic  groups,  and  likely  originated 
from  the  Great  Basin.  The  main  territor}^  occupied  by  the  Southern  Paiute-Chemehuevi  group  was 
west  of  the  Colorado  River,  extending  approximately  from  present-day  Blythe  to  just  north  of 
Needles  and  into  California  halBvay  to  Twenty-Nine  Palms  (Kelly  and  Fowler  1986;  Earle  1997). 
The  name  Chemehuevi  is  a Mohave  word  describing  them.  They  call  themselves  Nuwuwu,  or  “the 
people”  (Elzinga  2007).  The  Chemehuevi  language  is  a nearly  extinct  dialect  of  the  Ute  language  of 
the  Numic  branch  of  the  LTo-Aztecan  stock  that  extends  from  the  Great  Basin  of  North  America 
through  Mexico  (Bean  1978).  Although  large  game  was  hunted,  small  game  was  the  chief  source  of 
protein.  Plant  foods  included  pinyon  nuts,  roots,  agave,  seeds,  and  berries.  Some  horticulture  was 
practiced  at  the  time  of  Spanish  contact  in  the  1770s  (Earle  1997).  Settlement  was  mobile  and 
scattered,  with  recurrent  residence  in  specific  locations.  Structures  varied  according  to  the  season. 
During  the  winter,  the  Chemehuevi  lived  in  earth-covered  dwellings  or  caves  (Kelly  and  Fowler 
1986). 

Some  Southern  Paiute-Chemehuevi  raided  travelers  along  the  Old  Spanish  trail  from  the  1850s  to 
the  early  1870s.  During  that  time,  efforts  were  made  to  settle  the  Chemehuevi  on  the  Colorado 
River  Reservation,  but  many  did  not  agree  to  move  there  until  the  twentieth  century.  In  1980,  there 
were  approximately  124  Southern  Paiute-Chemehuevi  (Kelly  and  Fowler  1986). 

Cahnilla 

The  Takic  language  of  the  CahuiUa  is  a family  of  the  LTo-Aztecan  stock,  which  extends  from  the 
Great  Basin  of  North  America  through  Mexico  (Bean  1978).  The  CahuiUa  ancestors  probably 
originated  in  the  Great  Basin.  The  CahuiUa  occupied  a territory  ranging  from  the  San  Bernardino 
Mountains  in  the  north  to  the  Chocolate  Mountains  and  Borrego  Springs  in  the  south,  and  from  the 
Colorado  Desert  in  the  east  to  Palomar  Mountain  in  the  west. 

The  CahuiUa  were  organized  into  more  than  a dozen  poUtical  groups  or  clans.  Each  clan  was  an 
independent,  poUticaUy  autonomous  land-holding  unit.  The  territories  ranged  from  the  desert  or 
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valley  floor  to  mountain  areas  encompassing  several  biotic  2ones.  Clans  included  several  lineages, 
each  of  which  owned  an  independent  community  area  within  the  larger  clan  area  (Schaefer  2001). 

In  addition  to  residence  areas  of  each  lineage,  and  locations  within  a clan  territoty  owned  in 
common  with  other  clan  members,  each  lineage  had  ownership  rights  to  various  food  collecting, 
hunting,  and  other  areas.  Individuals  also  owned  specific  areas  or  resources  such  as  plant  foods, 
hunting  areas,  fishing  areas,  mineral  collecting  places,  and  sacred  spots  used  only  by  shamans, 
healers,  and  ritual  practitioners  (Schaefer  2001). 

These  clans’  population  was  up  to  several  thousand  people.  They  were  arranged  so  that  each  lineage 
or  community  was  placed  in  an  area  near  significant  water  and  food  resources,  most  commonly  in 
canyons  or  near  drainages  on  alluvial  fans.  Within  each  community,  generally  several  miles  from 
each  other,  houses  and  structures  were  spaced  at  some  distance  from  each  other.  Often  a 
community  would  spread  over  a mile  or  two  with  each  nuclear  and  extended  family  having  houses 
and  associated  structures  for  storage  of  food,  and  shaded  work  places  for  tool  manufacture  and  food 
processing.  Each  community  contained  a house  of  the  lineage  or  clan  leader  (Schaefer  2001). 

The  CahuiUa  are  known  to  have  engaged  in  trade,  marriage,  shared  rituals,  and  war  with  other 
groups  of  Native  Americans  whose  territories  they  overlapped — primarily  the  Serrano  to  the  north 
and  the  Gabrielino/Tongva  to  the  northeast  (Kroeber  1925;  Bean  1972,  1978). 

Cahuilla  subsistence  consisted  of  hunting,  gathering,  and  fishing.  Major  villages  were  fully  occupied 
during  the  winter,  but  during  other  seasons  task  groups  made  periodic  forays  to  collect  various  plant 
foods,  with  larger  groupings  from  several  villages  organizing  for  the  annual  acorn  hart^est  (Bean  and 
Saubel  1972).  Bean  and  Saubel  (1972)  recorded  the  use  of  several  hundred  species  of  plants  used  for 
food,  building/artifact  materials,  and  medicines.  The  major  plant  foods  included  acorns,  pinyon 
nuts,  and  various  seed-producing  legumes.  These  were  complemented  by  agave,  wild  fruits  and 
berries,  tubers,  cactus  bulbs,  roots  and  greens,  and  seeds.  European  explorers  and  settlers  (including 
Captain  Don  Jose  Romero  in  1823)  reported  the  Cahuilla  as  agriculturally  active,  growing  pumpkin, 
melon,  watermelon,  barley  and  wheat  at  the  village  of  Toro  near  Thermal  (Bean  and  Saubel  1972; 
Schaefer  and  Laylander  2007). 

Hunting  focused  on  small-  to  medium-sized  mammals,  such  as  rodents  and  rabbits,  and  large 
mammals,  such  as  pronghorn,  mountain  sheep,  and  mule  deer.  Hunting  was  done  using  the 
throwing  stick  or  the  bow  and  arrow,  though  nets  and  traps  were  also  used  for  small  animals  (Bean 
1972). 

Cahuilla  buildings  consisted  of  dome-shaped  or  rectangular  houses,  constructed  of  poles  covered 
with  brush,  and  above-ground  granaries  (Strong  1929;  Bean  1978).  Wells  of  various  t}y>es,  including 
walk-in  wells  and  hand-dug  wells,  were  also  constructed  using  mesquite  wood  shovels  and  baskets  to 
remove  earth  (Heizer  and  Whipple  1971;  Schaefer  2001).  Other  material  culture  included  potten?; 
grinding  implements;  stone  tools,  arrow  shaft  straighteners  and  bows;  clothing  (loincloths,  blankets, 
rope,  sandals,  skirts,  and  diapers);  and  various  ceremonial  objects  made  from  mineral,  plant,  and 
animal  substances  (Bean  1972). 

While  most  daily  secular  and  religious  activities  took  place  within  the  community,  there  were  places 
at  some  distance  from  the  community  where  people  stayed  for  extended  periods  of  time  (e.g.  acorn 
or  pinyon  groves).  Throughout  the  area  there  were  sacred  places  used  primarily  for  rituals. 
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intergroup  or  inter-chm  meetings,  caches  for  sacred  materials,  and  locations  for  use  by  shamans. 
Cjenerally  hilh',  rocky  areas,  cave  sites,  or  walled  cave  sites  were  used  tor  temporary  camping,  food 
storage,  fasting  by  shamans,  and  as  hunting  blinds  (Schaefer  2001). 

There  may  have  been  as  many  as  6,000  to  10,000  (iahuilla  at  the  first  Ituropean  contact  in  1797. 
During  the  first  encounters,  Spanish  explorers  passing  through  the  desert  valley  found  that  the 
Cahuilla  and  the  neighboring  Quechan  to  the  east  were  hostile.  Because  of  this,  and  the  difficulty 
with  traversing  the  harsh  desert  environment,  Europeans  mostly  used  sea  routes  during  the  early 
settlement  of  California.  Starting  in  the  1770s,  western  relatives  of  the  Torres  Martinez  often  were 
baptized  at  the  missions  in  San  Gabriel,  San  laiis  Rey,  and  San  Diego  and  worked  among  the 
Spanish.  In  1816  to  1819,  several  asistencias  were  established  near  Cahuilla  territory  in  Redlands, 
Santa  Ysabel,  and  Pala.  Through  these  asistencias,  Cahuilla  had  greater  interaction  with  Spaniards 
and  adopted  some  forms  of  Spanish  lifestyles  and  culture  including  agriculture,  cattle  and  horse 
raising,  clothing,  language,  and  religion  (Bean  1972,  1978). 

At  least  ten  Cahuilla  villages  were  recorded  in  the  southwest  end  of  Coachella  Valley  in  the  1850s 
(Wilke  et  al.  1975)  according  to  US  government  surt^ey  maps  and  other  data  from  that  time.  These 
villages  include  Cabazones,  Martinez,  Toro,  La  Mesa,  and  Agua  Dulce.  At  least  10  walk-in  and  hand- 
dug  wells  were  also  noted  (Schaefer  2001).  The  arrival  of  Americans,  after  about  1850,  brought 
competition  for  land,  and  the  Cahuilla  started  to  lose  some  of  their  land  to  American  cattle  grazing 
interests.  In  1851,  the  Toro  leader,  Chungil,  joined  other  Cahuilla  and  Luiseno  leaders  in  signing  a 
treatt'  with  the  United  States  Government,  wlaich  Congress  never  ratified  (Schaefer  2001).  A 
smallpox  epidemic  in  1863  had  the  largest  post-contact  impact  on  the  Cahuilla,  killing  hundreds.  The 
surtfiving  Cahuilla  continued  a fairly  independent  lifestyle,  occupying  their  own  land  and  combining 
traditional  subsistence  practices  with  wage  labor.  This  soon  changed  with  the  federal  government 
establishing  resen^ation  lands  and  forcing  tribal  groups  to  reside  within  those  boundaries.  The 
federal  government  began  to  closely  supenfise'  the  native  population.  Government  schools  were 
opened  to  train  young  Cahuilla  in  menial  tasks.  Traditional  cultural  practices  were  strongly 
discouraged  and  government  officials  controlled  political  organization.  Organized  protests  over  the 
next  several  decades  eventually  led  to  greater  political  autonomy  after  World  War  II,  but  also  led  to 
decreased  government  sercfices  and  funding  for  health,  education,  welfare,  and  economic 
development  programs.  In  the  1960s,  however,  greater  federal  funding  became  available  for  these 
types  of  programs,  improving  conditions  for  the  Cahuilla.  In  1974  there  were  about  900  people 
claiming  to  be  Cahuilla  (Bean  1978).  Census  data  from  the  year  2000  indicates  over  1,500  people  of 
Cahuilla  descent  resided  on  eight  separate  reser\^ations  in  southern  California  (US  Census  Bureau 
2008). 

Mohave 

The  Mohave  comprised  the  northernmost  and  largest  of  the  Yuman-speaking  tribes  along  the  lower 
Colorado  River  in  prehistoric  times.  Their  territort^  was  approximately  150  miles  long  and  on  both 
sides  of  the  Colorado  River,  on  what  are  now  the  California,  Nevada,  and  Arizona  state  borders. 
The  Mohave  lived  in  sprawling  settlements  in  rural  neighborhoods  that  were  scattered  throughout 
the  valleys.  Extended  families  formed  settlements  that  might  stretch  for  one  to  t\vo  miles,  with  four 
to  five  miles  between  settlements.  Most  of  the  year,  open-sided  shades  (armadas)  provided  shelter, 
while  more  substantial  sand-covered  houses  were  used  in  the  winter. 
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The  Mohave  primarily  depended  on  floodplain  farming  in  the  lowlands  along  the  river  for 
subsistence,  supplementing  their  diet  with  fishing  and  gathering  wild  plants.  The  principal  crop  was 
maize.  Several  varieties  of  beans,  pumpkins,  and  melons  were  also  grown.  In  times  of  drought,  the 
Mohave  relied  more  heavily  on  hunting,  fishing,  and  gathering.  Wild  seeds,  cactus  fruits,  and 
mesquite  were  commonly  collected.  Deer  and  rabbit  were  occasionally  hunted.  Despite  division  into 
local  groups,  the  Mohave  considered  themselves  one  nation  with  a well-defined  territor\%  enabling 
them  to  present  a united  front  in  warfare  against  all  enemies.  The  Mohave  had  a system  of  patrilineal 
clans  with  names  of  totemic  origin.  Clans  played  no  part  in  religious  or  secular  life.  However,  the 
Mohave  did  have  a war  chief  that  would  lead  others  into  battle.  At  death,  the  body  was  cremated 
with  personal  possessions  (Stewart  1983b). 

The  first  Spaniard  to  reach  the  Mohave  VaUey,  Father  Francisco  Garces  in  1776,  estimated  the 
Mohave  population  at  3,000.  No  missions  or  Spanish  settlements  were  established  in  Mohave 
territory  and  few  changes  occurred  to  the  Mohave  way  of  life  until  Anglo-American  trappers  began 
to  travel  through  the  region  in  the  1820s.  Apprehensive  of  the  increasing  numbers  of  Whites 
entering  their  territoiqy  the  Mohave  attacked  a wagon  train  in  1858.  As  a result,  the  Americans 
established  Fort  Mohave  and  soon  the  Mohave  were  defeated  by  the  US  Army.  Disease  and  poverty 
followed  the  Mohave’s  defeat.  These  conditions  did  not  change  until  around  the  turn  of  the  century. 
By  the  mid-  to  late-1900s.  many  of  the  Mohave  people  lived  on  the  Colorado  River  Reservation,  with 
income  from  irrigated  farms  and  leases  of  resen^ation  land  to  non-Indians  (Stewart  1983b). 

Historic  Context 

The  histoty  of  the  ChuckwaUa  Valley/Desert  Center  region  since  the  time  of  European  contact 
(1774)  is  characterized  by  several  themes,  including  exploration,  transportation,  creation  of  the 
Colorado  River  Aqueduct,  mining,  and  militaty^  training.  Each  of  these  contributed  to  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  region. 

Exploration 

In  1774  and  1776,  two  different  Spanish  expeditions,  led  by  Juan  Bautista  de  Anza,  crossed  Yuman 
territoty^  in  search  of  a travel  route  across  the  desert;  and  recorded  some  of  the  flora  and  fauna  that 
they  found.  On  de  Anza’s  return  to  Mexico  City  from  his  second  expedition,  Chief  Palma  and  three 
companions  accompanied  him  to  petition  for  the  establishment  of  a mission. 

During  this  period,  several  asistencias  associated  with  the  Spanish  missions  were  established  in 
Redlands,  Santa  Ysabel,  and  Pala.  Given  the  distance  from  Desert  Center,  they  had  little  impact  on 
the  settlement  of  the  Project  area  but  did  have  an  impact  on  the  lives  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  the 
region. 

By  the  Mexican  Period  (beginning  in  1821),  Maricopa  Indian  messengers  carried  mail  between 
Sonora  and  the  California  coast,  through  the  northern  Colorado  Desert  and  the  San  Gorgonio  Pass. 
About  the  same  time,  from  1815  to  the  1830s,  Indians  from  San  Gabriel  Mission  made  annual  trips 
into  the  Salton  Sink  to  collect  salt  (Hoyt  1948;  Fitch  1961;  Johnston  1977;  Pourade  1971;  Bannon 
1974;  Nordland  1977). 

In  1825,  Captain  Jose  Maria  Romero  led  a small  party  from  the  Los  Angeles  area  through  the 
San  Gorgonio  Pass  and  across  the  Coachella  VaUey  east  to  Blythe  in  search  of  a transportation  route 
trom  the  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego  area  to  Arizona.  Once  reaching  the  Colorado  River,  they 
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turned  south  toward  '\’uma.  After  the  journe\',  a southern  route  that  ran  directly  from  ^'uma  to  San 
Diego  through  the  present-da\'  site  of  Brawlet’,  was  deemed  preferable  to  the  San  (lorgonio-Blythe 
route,  and  the  “Southern  Route”  became  the  official  road  from  Sonora  to  Alta  (California  (Hoyt 
1948;  johnston  1977;  Nordland  1977;  Pourade  1971).  Ranchos,  predominant  in  other  portions  of 
California,  were  not  established  in  the  (Coachella  \'alle\’  during  this  period. 

Transport i\  tion 

During  the  gold  rush  of  the  late  1840s  and  early  1850s,  thousands  of  prospectors  and  other 
immigrants  came  to  California  b\-  the  Southern  Route.  Semi-weekh'  stage  service  by  the  Butterfield 
Overland  Mail  Company,  crossing  Imperial  X'alley  from  ^’uma  to  San  Diego  and  Los  Angeles,  was 
begun  along  this  route  in  1858  (Dowd  1960;  latch  1961). 

In  1862,  gold  was  discovered  near  Blvthe,  creating  the  need  for  a direct  route  eastward  from 
California  to  Arizona.  In  response  to  this  need,  W illiam  D.  Bradshaw  used  existing  roads  to  travel 
from  Los  Angeles  to  Dos  Palmas  (Oasis  near  the  current  northeastern  shore  of  the  Salton  Sea.  From 
there,  Bradshaw’s  partv  crossed  the  Orocopia  and  Chuckwalla  Mountains,  five  miles  south  of  Desert 
Center,  and  followed  ancient  Indian  trails  east  using  a map  drawn  for  them  by  Cabazon,  a Cahuilla 
chief,  reaching  the  Colorado  River  just  northeast  of  Blythe  (Johnson  1977;  Ross  1992). 

The  Bradshaw  trail  was  the  main  means  of  communication  between  southern  California  and  the 
eastern  part  of  the  United  States  until  the  1877  completion  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  from 
Los  Angeles  to  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico  through  Indio  and  Dos  Palmas.  By  the  1880s,  however, 
passenger  coaches  were  discontinued  in  favor  of  the  railroad,  and  express  and  mail  contracts  were 
subsequently  primarily  carried  by  mule  trains  and  freight  wagons.  The  Bradshaw  trail  was  used  as  a 
freight  route  until  the  twentieth  centuny  and  even  accommodated  automobile  travel  until  the 
highway  that  eventually  became  Interstate  10  was  built,  farther  to  the  north,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
twentieth  centurt"  (Johnston  1977;  Ross  1992). 

Automobiles  began  replacing  backboards  (fonr-ivheeled  ivagoiis  drawn  by  a horses  or  mules)  about  1910.  Because  of 
bad  roads,  the  high-centered  Aiode/-T  became  the  vehicle  of  choice.  At  that  time,  no  maps,  road  sims,  or  senice 
stations  existed.  Venturesome  motorists  in  Southern  California,  faced  with  these  circumstances,  banded  together  in 
1900  to  form  a towing  club  and  began  publishing  a monthly  maga7ine  with  tips  on  travel  and  directions  to  popular 
destinations  U "on  Till  \Xdmn  1980).  As  desert  driving  could  be  perilous,  fnotonsts  began  advocating  for  better 
information  and  road  assistance.  In  1917,  the  U.S.  Geological  Smvey  erected  signs  directing  travelers  to  water  at  167 
localities  in  California's  desert  (Thompson  1921).  The  Califonna  Department  of  Engineering,  after  paving  its  first 
auto  road  in  1912,  began  issuing  maps  in  1918  f\  An  Till  Warren  1980). 

In  191 5,  the  Chuckwalla  Valiev  Koad  was  essentialh  90  miles  of  blow  sand  and  cross  washes  with  a couple  of  ruts. 
It  was  not  until  1936  that  U.S.  Hiphrav  60!  70  between  Indio  and  Bhtbe  was  paved  (Norris  and  Carrico  1978). 
In  1968,  this  hiplmay  became  Interstate  10  fI-10),  a major  transportation  corridor  through  the  Chuckwalla  A alley 
today,  connecting  Tos  Angeles  and  Phoenix.  Most  other  roads  in  the  area  remained  unpaved. 

Creation  of  the  Colorado  River  Aqueduct  and  Mining  Operations 

In  1931, in  an  effort  to  bring  much  needed  water  to  the  area’s  booming  population,  13  Southern 
California  cities  joined  together  to  form  the  Metropolitan  Water  District  of  Southern  California 
(Metropolitan).  Metropolitan’s  primart^  mission  was  to  supply  its  member  cities  with  water  for 
domestic  and  industrial  uses  (Hinds  1936).  To  accomplish  this  mission,  the  Metropolitan’s  first 
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priority  was  to  construct  the  Cok^rado  River  Acjueduct.  Construcdon  of  the  aqueduct  began  in 
March  1933  and  the  initial  phase  was  completed,  more  than  eight  years  later,  in  June  1941  (Gruen 
1998).  When  finished,  the  Colorado  River  Aqueduct  was  one  of  the  longest  water  conveyance 
facilities  in  the  world:  a 242-mile-long  aqueduct  over  mountains  and  desert  that  included  power 
lines,  tunnels,  siphons,  covered  conduits,  open  canals,  dams,  reser\^oirs,  and  five  pumping  plants 
(Gruen  1998).  The  aqueduct  begins  at  Parker  Dam  on  the  Colorado  River  and  ends  at  Lake 
Mathews  south  of  the  city  of  Riverside. 

The  project  provided  jobs  to  as  many  as  10,500  people  at  certain  times  during  the  eight-year 
construction  period,  and  35,648  people  in  all  (Gruen  1998).  During  the  1930s,  a period  of  severe 
unemployment,  it  was  the  largest  construction  employment  project  carried  out  in  Southern 
California.  In  1995,  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  named  the  Colorado  River  Aqueduct  a 
National  Historic  Civil  Engineering  Landmark.  Today,  it  is  still  the  major  water  supply  for  urban  and 
suburban  Southern  California  (Gruen  1998). 

In  the  early  1930s,  geologists  working  for  Henty/  Kaiser  during  aqueduct  construction  discovered  a 
rich  deposit  of  iron  ore  at  Eagle  Mountain,  about  13  miles  north  of  Desert  Center.  One  of  the 
world’s  largest  open-pit  mines  operated  there  from  World  War  II  until  it  closed  in  the  late  1980s. 
The  mine  was  instrumental  in  support  of  both  the  aqueduct  and  the  war  effort.  The  communities  of 
Eagle  Mountain  and  Lake  Tamarisk  were  founded  to  provide  housing,  along  with  Desert  Center,  for 
workers. 

In  the  mid  1930s,  Dr.  Sidney  Garfield  built  a four-bed  clinic  near  the  construction  headquarters  for 
the  Colorado  River  Aqueduct,  just  southeast  of  Desert  Center.  Hearing  that  Garfield’s  practice  was 
foundering  and  that  he  was  ready  to  leave,  Henn^  ].  Kaiser,  whose  division  of  The  Seven  Companies 
was  building  the  stretch  of  aqueduct  through  the  Desert  Center  vicinity,  suggested  a plan  for  Kaiser 
to  take  five  cents  per  week  out  of  each  worker’s  paycheck  to  prepay  for  that  worker's  future  medical 
treatments,  should  an  injury  occur  while  he  was  working.  If  the  worker  wanted  to  cover  his  wife  or 
children,  he  would  pay  an  additional  5 cents.  Garfield  stayed  and  upon  completion  of  the  project  he 
joined  Kaiser  to  manage  the  healthcare  for  future  construction  projects.  Garfield's  operation  was  the 
basis  of  Kaiser  Permanente,  the  largest  managed  health  care  system  in  California  today. 

Upon  the  mine’s  closure  in  the  1980s,  a for-profit  prison  was  built  on  mining  land  leased  from 
Kaiser  by  Utah’s  Management  and  Training  Corporation.  The  prison  closed  at  the  end  of  2003. 

General  Patton’s  Desert  Training  Center 

The  Colorado  and  Mojave  Deserts  became  the  scene  of  the  US  Army’s  Desert  Training  Center 
(DTC)  in  April  1942,  established  in  preparation  for  the  allied  landing  in  North  Africa,  under  the 
command  of  Major  General  George  S.  Patton,  Jr.,  who  later  became  an  American  militaty^  legend  in 
World  War  II.  Camp  Desert  Center,  one  of  the  11  divisional  camps,  was  located  in  the  ChuckwaUa 
Valley  east  of  Eagle  Mountain,  covering  portions  of  the  Project  area.  The  Desert  Center  Army 
Airfield,  as  part  of  the  DTC  operations  at  Camp  Desert  Center,  was  created  and  operational 
sometime  in  the  winter  of  1942—1943  (Bischoff  2000).  The  DTC  transformed  19,000  square  miles  of 
the  desert  into  a simulated  theater  of  operations,  to  teach  trainees  to  live  and  fight  in  desert 
conditions,  with  a training  regimen  that  stressed  realism.  After  several  months,  in  the  summer  of 
1942,  Patton  and  his  newly  trained  personnel  were  ordered  to  depart  the  DTC  for  North  Africa. 
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I’hev  were  replaced  by  a second  group  of  trainees  in  August  1942,  commanded  by  Major  Cieneral 
Alvan  Gillem. 

By  early  1943,  the  campaign  in  North  Africa  was  coming  to  a close,  but  the  DTC  was  still 
considered  valuable  as  a training  program,  so  the  concept  of  the  DTC  was  changed  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  large-scale  training  and  maneuvering.  This  resulted  in  the  expansion  of  the  DTC  into 
Arizona  and  Nevada,  covering  31,500  sc|uare  miles  (Bischoff  2000).  Accordingly,  the  name  of  the 
training  center  was  changed  to  the  California-Arizona  Maneuver  Area  (C-AMA)  to  reflect  its 
expansion  in  size  and  purpose.  More  than  a million  men  participated  in  the  intense  training  held  at 
the  DTC/C-AMA  before  it  was  closed  in  April  1944,  after  the  direction  of  World  War  II  had  shifted 
to  the  Allies’  favor  (Bischoff  2000). 

According  to  Bischoff  (2000),  little  is  known  about  Camp  Desert  Center,  and  it  is  unclear  what  types 
of  activities  occurred  there.  Use  permits  obtained  from  the  War  Department  include  land  located 
within  Sections  26,  28,  30,  32,  and  34,  T5S  R14E,  and  Sections  1 to  15,  17,  18,  22,  and  30  to  34  T4S 
R15E.  The  majoritt'  of  this  land  was  likely  used  for  maneuvers,  but  an  encampment  with  temporaty^ 
housing  structures,  an  evacuation  hospital,  obser\-er’s  camp,  ordnance  camp,  and  c|uartermaster 
truck  site  were  also  reported  to  have  been  at  Camp  Desert  Center,  although  their  exact  location  is 
unknown  (Bischoff  2000).  Rock-lined,  oil-paved,  and  asphalt  roads,  walkways,  tent  areas,  rock 
insignias,  and  refuse,  similar  to  what  is  found  at  the  other  divisional  camps,  are  reported  to  be  found 
on  the  desert  landscape  east  of  Eagle  Mountain  Road  and  spread  across  the  valley  north  of  the  town 
of  Desert  Center. 

The  Desert  Center  Army  Airfield,  located  approximately  one  mile  east  of  Route  177  and  five  miles 
northeast  of  Desert  Center,  contained  two  5,000-foot-long  paved  runways  and  more  than 
40  buildings  associated  with  the  operational  activities.  The  airstrip  remains,  but  most,  if  not  all,  of 
the  original  buildings  have  been  dismantled  and  removed  (Bischoff  2000). 

Community  of  Desert  Center 

Desert  Center  is  an  unincorporated  town  located  at  the  junction  of  I-IO  and  SR-177.  Current 
population  estimates  are  unclear,  as  the  2000  Census  does  not  include  Desert  Center  in  its  listing 
(US  Census  Bureau  2008).  Stephen  Ragsdale  founded  the  town  in  1921  as  a rest  stop  on  the  new 
US  Route  60  (now  TIO).  The  town  has  been  sparsely  populated,  remaining  a key  rest  stop  on  the 
desert  crossing.  A number  of  mobile  home  parks  and  agricultural  operations,  such  as  jojoba  farms 
planted  in  the  1980s,  add  to  the  current  local  economy.  The  community^  of  Lake  Tamarisk,  created 
by  Kaiser  Steel,  is  two  miles  north  of  Desert  Center.  The  former  Army  Air  Eield  remained  as  a local, 
seldom-used  airport  (Freeman  2006).  This  airport  has  been  redeveloped  as  a private  racetrack  and 
airstrip. 

Geoarchaeological  Context  and  Potential  for  Subsurface  Archaeological  Resources 

Understanding  the  geoarchaeological  context  of  the  Project  area  helps  in  determining  the  potential 
for  subsurface  archaeological  deposits  for  which  there  may  not  be  any  surface  indications.  ECORP’s 
geoarchaeological  study  (ECORP  2010)  has  identified  and  mapped  six  primary  surface  deposit  types 
within  the  Solar  Farm  area;  no  additional  Project  component  areas  were  examined.  The  following  is 
based  on  ECORP  (2010). 
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The  surface  deposits  observed  are  comprised  of  alluvial  sediments  consisting  of  stream  channel, 
sheet  wash,  and  alluvial  fan  deposits.  Six  map  units  were  identified  within  the  Solar  Farm  area  (see 
Appendix  A in  ECORP  2010a).  Map  units  Qya,  Qaly,  Qal,  and  Qfy  all  represent  younger  alluvdum 
that  appear  to  be  late  Flolocene  to  recent  in  age.  These  deposits  have  the  potential  to  contain  or 
overlie  archaeological  materials.  An  intermediate  age  alluvium  represented  by  map  unit  Qfm 
represents  early  to  late  Holocene  deposits.  The  Qfm  may  contain  or  bur\^  prehistoric  cultural 
materials.  Conversely,  cultural  materials  may  be  limited  to  the  surface  of  the  oldest  Qfm  landforms. 
Pre-Holocene  age  alluvium  is  also  present  within  the  Project  area,  forming  older  alluvial  fans  in  the 
northwestern  and  southwestern  parts  of  the  Solar  Farm  area.  The  older  alluvial  fan  deposits  (Qfo 
and  Qfvo  map  units)  are  believed  to  be  late  Pleistocene  in  age,  predating  human  occupation  of  the 
region,  and  thus  archaeological  materials  should  be  limited  to  the  surfaces  of  these  landforms. 

Young  Alluvial  Stream  Deposits  (Qva) 

Recent  alluvial  stream  deposits  are  present  along  a drainage  course  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Solar 
Farm  area.  These  deposits  exhibit  recently  active  depositional  features  and  display  no  post- 
depositional  weathering  or  soil  formation.  Given  their  geomorphologic  setting  and  characteristics, 
the  Qya  deposits  appear  to  be  years  to  several  decades  in  age.  The  Qya  materials  are  derived  from 
the  surrounding  previously  deposited  sediments  and  thus  may  have  potential  for  containing  cultural 
materials.  Given  the  surface  position  of  these  deposits  and  their  youthful  age,  Qya  deposits  may  also 
bur)^  other  Holocene  (pre-1 2,000  BP)  deposits  (i.e.  Qal,  Qaly,  Qal2,  Qfy).  Stream  deposits  such  as 
Qya  are  typically  created  by  high  energy  events,  and  the  integrity  of  archaeological  materials  in  such 
depositional  settings  is  likely  low. 

Young  Alluvial  Sheet  Wash  Deposits  (Qaly) 

Young  alluvial  sheet  wash  deposits  cover  much  of  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  Solar  Farm  area. 
These  deposits  generally  exliibit  negligible  surface  weathering  (i.e.  no  desert  varnish  formation)  and 
thus  are  inferred  to  be  less  than  approximately  500  years  in  age.  However,  a very  weak  reddening  of 
the  incipient  basal  varnish  on  clasts  in  the  southernmost  portion  of  the  site  suggests  they  may  be 
slightly  older  in  this  area.  Based  on  the  surface  characteristics,  position,  and  the  relationship  to  the 
surrounding  deposits,  the  Qaly  materials  appear  to  be  relatively  thin  and  likely  bury  other  Holocene 
alluvium.  Given  the  inferred  age  for  these  deposits,  the  Qaly  deposits  have  the  potential  for 
containing  and/or  burying  deposits  with  cultural  materials. 

Young  Alluvial  Deposits  (Qal) 

The  central  part  of  the  Solar  Farm  area  is  covered  by  younger  sandy  alluvium.  Subsurface  test  pit 
profiles  indicate  ver}^  weak  soil  profile  development  within  the  Qal  deposits.  Comparisons  with 
other  regional  soils  suggest  they  may  be  Late  Holocene  (post-1,000  BP)  in  age  or  younger.  The  Qal 
alluvium  originates  from  the  west  and  northwest.  In  the  northwestern  part  of  the  site  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  older  and  topographically  higher  alluvial  fan  surfaces,  the  Qal  deposits  form  relatively  thin 
channels  between  and  incised  into  the  older  alluvial  fan  surfaces.  In  the  central  portion  of  the  site, 
the  Qal  deposits  are  approximately  4 to  8 feet  (130  to  225  cm)  thick  and  bur\’-  a previously  eroded 
surface  of  older  Pleistocene  alluvial  deposits  (Qfo  and/or  Qfvo).  Small-scale  recently  active  stream 
channels  are  present  locally  within  the  modern  surface  of  the  Qal  alluvium  and  indicate  ongoing 
transport  and  redistribution  of  these  materials.  Based  on  the  inferred  age  for  these  deposits,  the  Qal 
deposits  have  the  potential  for  containing  and/or  bunang  cultural  materials. 
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Young  Alluvial  Fan  Deposits  (Qfv) 

l ounger  (Late  Holocene  to  recent)  alluvial  fan  deposits  were  observed  along  the  outermost  margins 
of  the  older  and  topographicallv  higher  alluvial  tans  in  the  northwestern  and  southwestern  portions 
of  the  solar  farm  area.  Chven  their  mapped  distribution,  the  \ounger  tan  deposits  most  likely  rest 
upon  older  alluvium  and/or  the  Qal  deposits  where  they  emerge  trom  the  tan  drainages  in  this  area. 
The  Qfy  fan  surfaces  display  verv  weak  desert  pavement  development  and  little  to  no  varnish 
formation  on  clasts.  Based  on  their  geologic/geomorphic  position  and  the  absence  of  post 
depositional  weathering,  they  appear  to  represent  recent  deposits  that  are  several  decades  to  several 
hundred  years  in  age  (50  to  500  BP)  and  thus  may  contain  and/or  bury  deposits  containing  cultural 
materials. 

Intermediate  Alluvial  Fan  Deposits  (Qfm) 

Alluvial  fan  deposits  of  intermediate  age  (Earh'  to  Late  Holocene)  were  identified  in  several 
locations  in  the  western  parts  of  the  Solar  Farm  area.  The  geomorphic  position  and  materials 
forming  the  Qfm  deposits  are  similar  to  those  of  the  younger  Qfy  fan  alluvium.  However,  the  Qfm 
deposits  exhibit  noticeably  stronger  desert  pavement  development  on  their  surfaces  with  weak  to 
moderate  varnish  formation.  Based  on  the  degree  of  pavement  and  varnish  development  present, 
these  deposits  likely  date  to  the  Early  to  Late  Holocene  (1,000  to  ca.  12,000  BP).  Some  Qfm  surfaces 
may  be  slightly  older.  Given  the  broad  age  range  ol  these  deposits,  the  Qfm  deposits  may  contain 
and/or  burv  prehistoric  cultural  materials.  However,  cultural  materials  may  be  limited  to  the  surface 
of  the  oldest  Qfm  landforms. 

Older  Alluvial  Fan  Deposits  (Qfo  and  Qfvo) 

Older  alluvial  fan  deposits  are  present  in  the  northwestern  and  southwestern  portions  of  the  Solar 
Farm  area.  These  deposits  are  different  in  composition  and  appearance  from  the  younger  fan 
deposits  and  alluvium.  The  Qfo  and  Qfv^o  deposits  have  strong  pavement  development  and  varnish 
formation.  In  addition  to  the  strong  surface  weathering  characteristics,  the  older  fan  alluvium 
exliibits  a ven^  well  developed  soil  profile.  Given  the  geomorphic  setting,  strong  pavement  and 
varnish  formation,  and  the  strength  of  post-depositional  soil  profile  development,  these  deposits  are 
most  likely  late  Pleistocene  in  age.  Based  on  comparison  to  other  dated  alluvial  fan  deposits  in  the 
region,  the  Qfo  landforms  may  be  14  to  approximately  30  thousand  years  in  age  and  the  Qfvo  fans 
appear  to  be  approximately  40,000-80,000  ^'^ears  in  age.  The  inferred  Pleistocene  age  (pre-1 2,000  BP) 
for  the  Qfo  and  QE^o  alluvial  fan  deposits  suggests  that,  if  present,  cultural  materials  would  be 
limited  to  only  the  surfaces  of  these  landforms. 

Identified  Cultural  Resources 

In  conjunction  with  the  EIS,  Sunlight  contracted  with  ECORP  Consulting,  Inc.,  to  complete  a 
Class  I overview  (ECORP  2009a)  and  a Class  III  pedestrian  survey  (ECORP  2010b).  The  Class  I 
overview  is  a summary  of  literature,  records,  and  other  documents  providing  an  informed  basis  for 
understanding  the  nature  of  the  cultural  resources  of  the  study  area.  The  review  covered  the  Project 
Study  Area  plus  a one-mile  buffer.  The  Class  III  sur\^ey  covered  the  Project  Study  Area  (see 
Figure  3.6-1),  identifying  any  cultural  resources  within  those  areas. 
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Native  American  Consultations 

BCOKP  contacted  the  Native  Arne  ri can  Heritcm  Co»i  mission  to  request  a list  of  tribal  contacts  for  the  Project  and 
to  deter/;// He  whether  the  Native  American  Plcr/taoc  CoDim'issiou's  Saend  Bands  Bik  included  auv  cultural  resources 
u'ithin  or  near  the  Protect  area.  Three  separate  searches  oi  the  Sacred  I uwds  Bik  vere  conducted:  in  April  2009, 
tan  nan  20 10  and  March  20/0.  Phese  searches  revealed  no  sensitive  or  sacred  INative  Americau  resources  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Protect  areas  that  could  he  aftected  by  the  proposed  Project.  In  addition  to  PXiiORP’s  work,  the 
BLM  Palm  Springs-South  Coast  Held  Office  initiated  consultation  with  federally  recognized  Indian 
tribes  associated  with  the  Project  area  through  letters  dated  April  15,  2010  (Kline  2010).  These 
consultations  seek  to  identify  issues  of  concern  for  the  tribes,  as  well  as  sacred  sites,  traditional  use 
areas,  or  TCPs  that  may  be  affected  by  the  Project.  At  this  time,  the  BLM  has  not  received  replies  to 
consultation  requests,  and  no  traditional  resources  or  sacred  sites  have  been  identified  within  or  near 
the  Project  area.  The  BLM  will  continue  Indian  tribal  consultations,  the  results  of  which  will  be 
incorporated  into  the  MeworanPnw  of  Apreen/ent  for  the  Project,  as  discussed  above.  The  fourteen 
tribes  being  consulted  are  Agua  Caliente  Band  of  Cahuilla  Indians,  Augustine  Band  of  Cahuilla 
Mission  Indians,  Cabazon  Band  of  Mission  Indians,  Chemehuevi  Indian  Tribe,  Colorado  River 
Indian  Tribes,  Cocopah  Tribe,  Fort  Mojave  Indian  Tribe,  Fort  Yuma  Quechan  Indian  Tribe, 
Morongo  Band  of  Mission  Indians,  Pauma  Band  of  Luiseho  Indians,  Ramona  Band  of  Mission 
Indians,  San  Manuel  Band  of  Mission  Indians,  Torres-Martinez  Desert  Cahuilla  Indians,  and  the 
Twenty-Nine  Palms  Band  of  Mission  Indians. 

Class  I Inventory 

The  Class  I inventor}'  included  a records  search  through  the  Eastern  Information  Center  at  the 
University  of  California,  Riverside,  and  a review  of  the  BLM’s  records  for  the  study  area.  The 
records  search  indicated  that  less  than  five  percent  (about  850  acres)  of  the  19,516-acre  Project 
Study  Area  had  been  previously  sur\-eyed  for  cultural  resources,  and  less  than  one  percent  (about 
120  acres)  had  been  surveyed  in  the  last  10  years.  The  previous  surv^eys  that  overlapped  the  Project 
Study  Area  and  were  less  than  10  years  old  were  primarily  linear  surc^eys  along  or  parallel  to  I- 10  and 
only  crossed  the  Gen-Tie  Line  corridor  alternatives.  No  previous  surveys  that  are  less  than  10  years 
old  were  located  within  the  area  considered  for  the  Solar  Farm  site. 

The  records  search  results  indicated  a variety  of  cultural  resources  had  been  previously  recorded 
witlain  the  record  search  radius.  These  include  prehistoric  archaeological  sites,  prehistoric  isolated 
finds,  one  prehistoric  trail  segment,  liistoric  archaeological  sites,  historic  road  segments,  liistoric  rock 
cairns  and  rock  alignments,  a historic  highway  marker,  a historic  mine  claim  marker,  a liistoric  water 
conveyance  system,  a multi-component  archaeological  site  containing  preliistoric  and  historic-age 
materials,  and  a “recent  use  area”  site.  The  liistoric-era  Eagle  Mountain  Mine  and  Townsite,  a well- 
known  historical  feature  of  the  area  that  was  in  operation  between  the  mid-1940s  and  1983  by 
Kaiser  Steel,  is  approximately  two  miles  northwest  of  the  Solar  Farm  area.  Eagle  Mountain  Railroad, 
which  serviced  the  mine  between  1948  and  1986,  crosses  the  southwest  corner  of  the  Solar  Farm 
study  area  but  is  not  witliin  any  of  the  proposed  Project  components  (ECORP  2010b;  USGLO 
1954a,  1954b,  1963a,  1963b,  1963c,  1963d,  1963e). 

Four  liistoric  properties  (i.e.,  resources  listed  on  or  eligible  for  listing  on  the  NR14P)  were  identified 
as  within  one  mile  of  the  Project  Study  Area  but  not  within  any  of  the  Project  component  areas. 
Flowever,  the  historic  landscapes  of  these  resources  do  include  the  Project  area,  and  they  are 
therefore  considered  part  of  the  ROI/APE.  The  Colorado  River  Aqueduct  (P33-11265)  has  been 
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recommended  as  eligible  for  listing  on  the  NRHP.  Two  nearby  prehistoric  resources  are  listed  on 
the  NRHP:  the  North  Chuckwalla  Mountains  Petroglyph  District  and  the  North  Chuckwalla 
Mountains  Quarr\'  Archaeological  District.  One  prehistoric  site,  a rock  art  site  with  a sparse  artifact 
scatter,  has  also  been  determined  to  be  eligible  for  NRHP  listing. 

The  Class  1 survey  identified  10  previously  recorded  resources  within  the  boundaries  of  Project 
components.  These  are  a prehistoric  lithic  scatter  (P33-15093),  a complex  prehistoric  site  that 
includes  petroglyphs,  cairns,  and  lithic  scatters  (CA-RIV-1383),  a historic  telegraph/ telephone  line 
(P33- 13987),  a historic  quartz  reduction  and  refuse  site  (P33-14201),  a 46-acre  historic  period  dump  (P33- 
15095),  a hospital  site  associated  with  the  PTC  (P33-1 5971),  two  historic  roads  (Kaiser  Koad  and  Cagle 
Mountain  Koad),  the  Bhthe-Hag/e  Moimtain  transmission  line,  and  US  60!  70  irith  associated  diversion  dikes 
fP33-17766). 

Historic  maps  of  the  Project  area  consulted  as  part  of  the  records  search  included  the  US  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  (USAGE)  15-minute  Coxcomb  Mountains  and  Chuckwalla  Mountains, 
California  topographic  quadrangle  maps  from  1943  through  1945;  US  General  Land  Office 
(USGLO)  plat  maps  from  surveys  conducted  in  1855,  1856,  and  1954  through  1957;  and  the 
US  Geological  Sur\^ey  (USGS)  15-minute  Coxcomb  Mountains  and  Chuckwalla  Mountains, 
California  topographic  quadrangle  maps  from  1963.  Several  historic-era  resources  identified  as 
within  the  boundaries  of  at  least  one  Project  component  are  discussed  below. 

Brownes  Wagon  Road 

The  USGLO  plat  maps  surv^eyed  during  the  1850s  indicate  no  man-made  features  within  or  near  the 
Solar  Farm  study  area,  with  one  exception.  A segment  of  Brown’s  Wagon  Road  is  shown  crossing 
from  west  to  east  across  all  of  the  alternative  Gen-Tie  Line  corridors  (USGLO  1907a,  1907b,  1907c, 
1907d,  1907e).  This  roughly  east- west  road  appears  on  historic  maps  of  the  area  from  1907 
following  a route  roughly  parallel  to  but  about  0.5  mile  north  of  the  current  I-IO,  in  the  area  of  Eagle 
Mountain  Road.  The  route  may  have  been  used  as  early  as  1 825  during  the  expedition  led  by  Captain 
Jose  Maria  Romero  from  Los  Angeles  to  Arizona.  The  expedition  reportedly  traveled  northeast 
between  the  Orocopia  and  Chuckwalla  Mountains  and  then  turned  east.  Surv^eys  for  potential 
railroad  routes  followed  a similar  path  in  the  1850s,  with  a trail  established  that  became  known  as 
Frink’s  Route  or  Brown’s  Wagon  Road.  The  Bradshaw  Trail,  established  in  1862  and  located 
approximately  five  miles  to  the  south,  became  a more  popular  route  through  the  area  (BLM  2008d; 
Hoyt  1948;  Johnson  1977;  Ross  1992).  Maps  of  the  region  from  the  early  1950s  no  longer  show  the 
road,  and  no  indication  of  the  road  was  noted  during  the  Class  III  survey  (ECORP  2010b). 

Eagle  Mountain  Road 

The  USAGE  15-minute  Coxcomb  Mountains  and  Chuckwalla  Mountains,  California  topographic 
quadrangle  maps  of  the  early  to  mid  1940s  (US  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  1943,  1944,  1945a,  1945b) 
show  Eagle  Mountain  Road.  This  paved  road  first  appears  on  historic  maps  of  the  area  in  1943  and 
was  most  likely  constructed  at  the  same  time  as  the  Colorado  River  Aqueduct.  It  runs  generally 
north  from  I- 10  to  the  Eagle  Mountain  Pumping  Station  and  then  continues  north  and  follows  the 
Colorado  River  Aqueduct.  GT-B-2  crosses  Eagle  Mountain  Road  about  1.1  miles  north  of  I-IO  as  it 
heads  west  from  Kaiser  Road.  It  continues  west  past  Eagle  Mountain  Road  for  about  0.2  mile,  then 
turns  south  and  runs  parallel  to  Eagle  Mountain  Road,  0.2  mile  away,  until  it  reaches  Red  Bluff 
Substation  B.  The  portion  of  the  road  that  falls  within  and  near  the  Project  components  was 
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examined  during  the  (ilass  111  survey.  It  is  in  good  condition  with  some  signs  of  wear  and  aging,  hut 
no  prominent  ruts  or  cracks.  I'ive  archaeological  sites  and  seven  isolated  finds  were  recorded  within 
150  feet  of  the  road  during  the  field  survey.  The  sites  include  the  36"'  livaciiation  / losp/tal  associated  iritl.) 
the  Die  (P33-! 597 ! ),  one  historic-cm'  road  ffTJ-KJI  '-9396],  one  historic-ape  refuse  deposit  (P33-! H376),  and 
one  historic-period  telegraph ! telephone  Hue  (P33-! 39H7).  The  isolated  Ihids  include  hvo  prehistoric  flakes  fP33- 
18534  and  P33-! 8537),  fo/ir  historic-age  cans  (P33-/SS33,  P33-1 S539,  P33-! 8540,  and  P33-! H54 ! },  and  one 
historic-age  sadd/e  (P33-1 8542}  (ECORP  2()10h). 

State  Highway  60/70  and  Diversion  Dikes 

State  Highway  60/70  (replaced  hv  today’s  1-10)  is  shown  on  the  USACFf  15-minute  Coxcomb 
Mountains  and  Chuckwalla  Mountains  c|uadrangles  as  crossing  all  of  the  Gen-Tie  Line  corridor 
alternatives  (L^S  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  1943,  1944,  1945a,  1945b).  Mid-twentieth  century 
USGLO  plat  maps  (1954  through  1957)  also  show  State  Highway  60/70  (I-IO)  crossing  all  of  the 
Gen-Tie  Line  corridor  alternatives,  Liagle  Mountain  Road,  and  several  dirt  roads.  L'S  Route  60  was 
established  in  1932,  from  Ari2ona  to  Los  Angeles,  along  the  route  of  the  former  Legislative  Route 
64,  which  had  been  defined  as  an  unimproved  road  in  1919.  In  1936,  US  Route  70  was  designated 
along  the  same  route  as  Route  60  from  Arizona  to  Los  Angeles.  The  route  was  added  to  the 
Interstate  Highway  System  in  1947  and  designated  as  Interstate  10  in  1957.  In  1964,  the  old  Route 
60  and  Route  70  numbers  were  removed,  leaving  only  the  designation  1-10  (California  Highways 
2010).  The  alignment  of  most  of  this  original  route  remains  relatively  unchanged  and  has  merely 
been  redesignated  as  1-10.  However,  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  route  have  been  modified  by 
several  repavings  and  highway  widening,  so  most  of  the  original  roadway  is  no  longer  extant. 
However,  one  segment  of  Route  60/70  still  remains  just  south  of  where  I-IO  and  Route  60/70 
diverge.  From  just  before  Corn  Springs  Road  and  continuing  eastward,  Chuckwalla  Valley  Road  is 
the  remnant  of  the  original  Route  60/70  (ECORP  2010b). 

Historic  maps  of  the  region  from  1952  show  several  diversion  dikes  constructed  along  the  southern 
edge  of  US  Route  60/70  east  of  Desert  Center.  Many  of  these  original  dikes  remain,  although  they 
have  been  modified  over  time.  By  1963,  this  network  of  dikes  had  been  expanded.  These  dikes  are 
located  south  of  I-IO  and  north  of  the  proposed  access  roads  from  Corn  Springs  Road  and  Highway 
177  to  Substation  A.  Where  Corn  Springs  Road  meets  the  proposed  access  road  (Access  Road  2), 
these  dikes  come  within  several  feet  of  the  proposed  access  road  and  continue  in  this  proximity  for 
about  one  mile  to  the  west.  At  tliis  point,  the  dikes  turn  to  the  north  and  remain  at  least  850  feet 
from  tills  proposed  access  road  until  the  road  reaches  Red  Bluff  Substation  A.  Along  the  proposed 
access  road  from  Highway  177  to  Red  Bluff  Substation  A,  one  dike  crosses  the  access  road  at  a 
point  about  1.5  miles  east  of  Highway  177.  Although  more  recent  dikes  also  bisect  tliis  access  road, 
this  is  the  only  one  that  appears  on  historic  maps  and,  therefore,  is  of  historic  age.  Examination  of 
the  dikes  during  the  Class  III  survey  revealed  that  extensive  modifications  have  been  made  to  the 
system  of  dikes  since  what  is  shown  on  the  1963  historic  map  of  the  area.  Numerous  small  holding 
ponds  and  additional  dikes  have  been  added,  greatly  modifying  the  original  feature  (ECORP  2010b). 

Kaiser  Road 

On  the  USGS  15-minute  Coxcomb  Mountains  and  Chuckwalla  Mountains  1963  topographic  maps, 
paved  Kaiser  Road  has  been  added,  connecting  Eagle  Mountain  with  Desert  Center,  and  crossing 
the  southwest  corner  of  the  Solar  Farm  study  area  (USGS  1963a,  1963b).  Kaiser  Road  was 
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constructed  by  Kaiser  Steel  Corporadon  between  1957  and  1963  to  provide  access  to  Eagle 
Mountain  Mine  and  the  town  of  Eagle  Mountain.  The  paved  road  heads  almost  due  north  from  I- 10 
lor  about  six  miles,  where  it  bends  gradually  to  the  northwest  and  leads  to  Eagle  Mountain.  Seven 
Project  components  lie  next  to  or  cross  Kaiser  Road,  including  both  Solar  Farm  site  alternatives 
SF-B  and  -C,  and  all  three  of  the  Gen-Tie  Fine  alternadves  (GT-A-1,  GT-A-2,  and  GT-B-2).  SF-B 
and  SF-C  border  Kaiser  Road  on  the  northeast  side,  where  the  road  starts  to  bend  to  the  northwest. 
All  three  of  the  Gen-Tie  Fines  cross  the  road  at  least  once.  The  pordon  of  the  road  that  falls  within 
and  near  the  Project  components  was  examined  during  the  Class  111  survey.  It  is  in  good  condidon, 
with  some  signs  of  wear  and  aging  but  no  prominent  ruts  or  cracks.  Six  archaeological  sites  and  four 
isolated  finds  were  recorded  within  150  feet  of  the  road  during  the  field  sun^ey.  The  sites  include 
two  surv^ey  markers  (P33-1 8240  and  CA-RJJ^-9381),  three  historic-age  refuse  deposits  fP33-1 8244,  CA- 
RIJ  '-9382,  and  P33-1 8253),  and  one  historic-period  mining  prospect  pit  (P33-1 8246).  The  isolated  finds  are  P33- 
18459,  P33-1 8460,  P33-1 8463,  and  P33-1 8467.  all  of  which  are  historic-age  cans  (ECORP  2010b). 

MWD  230-kV  Transmission  Line  and  Power  Line 

The  Metropohtan  Water  District  of  Southern  California  (AlW^D)  Transmission  Fine  and  Power  Fine 
Road  are  also  noted  on  maps  as  crossing  the  Solar  Farm  area.  This  transmission  line  and  its 
associated  dirt  road  were  constructed  by  MWD  in  the  late  1930s  or  early  1940s  to  bring  power  to 
the  various  pumping  stadons  along  the  Colorado  River  Aqueduct.  The  line  is  constructed  of  single 
H-frame  steel  towers  with  cross  supports.  The  line  bisects  the  SF-B  and  SF-C.  The  pordons  of  the 
transmission  line  and  road  that  fall  within  and  near  the  Project  components  were  examined  during 
the  field  sur\^ey.  The  line  and  road  both  appear  to  be  in  good  condidon.  The  road  has  been  graded 
numerous  dmes,  as  evidenced  by  the  approximately  two-foot  high  berms  on  either  side  of  the  road. 
One  archaeological  site  (P33- 1 8333.  a historic-age  refuse  deposit)  and  one  isolated  find  (P33-1 8588,  a 
historic-age  can)  were  recorded  within  150  feet  of  the  transmission  line  and  road  (ECORP  2010b). 

Class  III  Survey 

A Class  III  siiwey  of  10,390.5  acres  encompassing  the  Project  co)?iponents  and  alternatives  was  conducted  to  identify 
cultural  resources  that  might  be  directly  affected  bv  Project  construction,  operation  and  }}iamtenance,  and 
deconmiissionwg.  Additional  areas  were  examined  within  a five-mik  buffer  around  the  Project  cojuponents  to  identify 
sigmficant  built  emironment  resources  that  might  be  indirecth  a ffected  bv  visual  or  audible  Project  Impacts.  The  field 
sun’eMS  ivere  conducted  in  several  phases  between  October  2009  and  June  2010.  Two  st7i  all  portions  of  Gen-Tie  Line 
Alternatives  A-1  arid  B-2  could  not  be  sinreyed  as  a result  of  access  issues. 

The  Class  III  snwev  identified  67  previous h unrecorded  archaeological  sites  within  the  various  alternative  Project 
components  being  considered  in  addition  to  the  10  previously  recorded  sites  identified  in  the  Class  I smvev  (the  Class  I 
and  Class  III  surveys  identified  numerous  additional  resources  within  the  larger  Project  Study  Area).  In  addition  to 
the  sites  identified,  a number  of  isolated  artifacts  were  found  alone  and  not  associated  with  archaeological  sites. 
Historic-era  resources  dominate  the  inventor}^  of  archaeological  sites  while  prehistoric-era  resources 
dominate  isolates.  One  muldcomponent  site  (prehistoric  and  historic-era  ardfacts  are  represented) 
and  two  sites  of  indeterminate  age  were  also  recorded.  Idendfied  resources  included  prehistoric  lithic 
scatters;  rock  rings;  habitadon  sites;  and  isolated  ardfacts  such  as  flakes,  cores,  and  tools.  Idendfied 
historic-era  resources  included  refuse  deposits;  secdon  and  survey  markers;  mining-related  sites 
(such  as  cairns,  claim  markers,  prospect  pits,  and  camp  sites;  World  War  Il-era  military  features 
associated  with  the  DTC;  roads  and  road  alignments;  rock  or  fire  rings;  and  isolated  objects  such  as 
cans,  utensils,  bottles,  auto  parts,  appliances  and  parts,  and  munidons  and  casings. 
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Resources  Identified  within  Project  Components 

The  following  discussions  and  tables  indicate  sites  identified  within  the  various  Project  component 
alternatives  as  well  as  preliminarv  (iRl  IR  eligibilitv  recommendations  based  on  the  Class  1 inventor)' 
and  Class  111  survey  results  and  observations.  Several  resources  are  included  in  multiple  Project 
components  due  to  the  overlapping  nature  of  those  components.  In  addition  to  the  resources  listed 
below,  the  DTC-C-AMA  and  the  less  tangible  historic  landscapes  of  the  surrounding  extant 
resources  identified  bv  the  Cdass  1 inventor\-  extend  into  each  of  the  Project  components  discussed 
below.  These  landscapes  include: 

• The  Colorado  River  At|ueduct; 

• The  NRllP-ltsted  North  Chuckwalla  Mountains  Petroglvph  District  (CAAllV-1383); 

• The  NRHP-listed  North  Chuckwalla  Mountains  Quarry  Archaeological  District  (CA-RIV- 
1814);  and 

• The  NRHP-eligible  prehistoric  site  CA-Rl\'-330. 

CRHR  eligibilitv  arguments  and  justification  can  be  found  in  ECORP  (2010b).  The  preliminary 
CRHR  eligibilit)’  recommendations  have  not  yet  been  concurred  with  by  CPUC.  NRHP  eligibility 
determinations  have  not  yet  been  made  and  will  be  ideutified  in  the  Alejj/orandnw  of  A^mement,  which  is 
under  development.  For  this  analysis,  all  identified  resources  are  presumed  NRHP  eligible  unless 
previously  determined  or  recommended  to  be  ineligible.  Although  not  listed  below,  all  isolates 
(isolated  artifacts  in  insufficient  numbers  to  be  considered  an  archaeological  site)  identified  during 
the  Class  III  sunxy  are  considered  ineligible  for  both  the  CRHR  and  NRHP. 

Solar  Farm  She 

No  previously  recorded  cultural  resources  were  documented  within  either  of  the  considered  Solar 
Farm  site  alternatives.  However,  numerous  sites  were  identified  by  the  Class  111  survey. 

Solar  Farm  B.  SF-B  includes  21_  sites  (J_6  historic,  3 preliistoric,  2 unknown-era).  The  sites  are  listed 
in  Table  3.6-1. 


Table  3.6-1 

Cultural  Resources  Identified  within  Solar  Farm  Layout  B 


Site  No. 

Prehistoric/ 

Historic 

Description 

NRHP 

Eligibility* 

CRHR  EUgibility 
Recommendation 

Blythe-Eagle 
Mountain 
Transmission 
Line  and  Power 
Line  Road 

Historic 

Transmission  line  and  road 

TBD 

Potendally  eligible 

Kaiser  Road 

Historic 

Road 

TBD 

Potentially  eligible 

P33-1822S 

Linknown 

Two  rock  ring  feamres 

TBD 

Potentially  eligible 

P3 3 -18229 

Unknown 

Rock  ring  feamre 

TBD 

Potentially  eligible 

P3 3-1 8231 

Historic 

Sun'ey  marker  with  rock  cairn 

TBD 

Likely  ineligible 

C3-RIJ  -9373 

Prehistoric 

Lithic  deposit 

TBD 

Potentially  eligible 
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Table  3.6-1  (continued) 

Cultural  Resources  Identified  within  Solar  Farm  Layout  B 


Site  No. 

Prehistoric/ 

Historic 

Description 

NRHP 

Eligibility* 

CRHR  EUgibility 
Recommendation 

CA-KH  '-9374 

Historic 

Tank  tracks 

I’BD 

Potendally  eligible  as  contributor 
to  potendal  DTC  historic  district 

CA-RIJ  '-9373 

Prehistoric 

Lithic  deposit 

TBD 

Potentially  eligible 

CA-lUJ  '-9376 

Historic 

Tank  tracks 

TBD 

Potendally  eligible  as  contributor 
to  potendal  DTC  historic  district 

CA-KIJ  '-9377 

Historic 

Tank  tracks 

TBD 

Potendally  eligible  as  contributor 
to  potendal  DTC  historic  district 

C4-RJ]  -9378 

Prehistoric 

Lithic  deposit 

TBD 

Potentially  eligible 

C4-RIJ  -9379 

Historic 

Tank  tracks 

TBD 

Potendally  eligible  as  contributor 
to  potendal  DTC  historic  district 

PA- 18239 

Historic 

Tank  tread  refuse  deposit 

TBD 

Potentially  eligible  as  contributor 
to  potential  DTC  historic  district 

P33- 18240 

Historic 

Road  easement  marker 

TBD 

Likely  ineligible 

Cd-R/I  -9380 

Historic 

Tank  tracks 

TBD 

Potendally  eligible  as  contributor 
to  potendal  DTC  historic  district 

P3 3-1 8333 

Historic 

Refuse  deposit  of  cans 

TBD 

Likely  ineligible 

P33-18334 

Historic 

Berm-lined  pit 

TBD 

Potentially  eligible  as  contributor 
to  potendal  DTC  historic  district 

PA-18A6 

Historic 

Prospect  pit  and  spoils  pile 

TBD 

Likely  ineligible 

Cd-R/I  '-9474 

Historic 

WWII  era  ammunidon 
deposit 

TBD 

Potendally  eligible  as  contributor 
to  potential  DTC  historic  district 

P 3 3-1 8339 

Historic 

Los  Angeles  Department  of 
Water  and  Power  benchmark 

TBD 

Likely  ineligible 

CA-R]]  '-9475 

Historic 

Military’  campsite 

TBD 

Potendally  eligible  as  contributor 
to  potendal  DTC  historic  district 

*NRHP  eHoibi/ih'  determinations  nnll  be  identified  in  the  Memorandum  of  Apreemenf. 
Source:  ECORP  (2009)  and  preliminar\f  data  from  ECORP  (IP) 

TBD  = To  be  determined. 
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Solar  Farm  C.  SF-C  inckules  sites  (JJ_  historic,  3 prehistoric,  and  1 unknown-era).  The  sites  are 
listed  in  Table  3.6-2. 


Table  3.6-2 

Cultural  Resources  Identified  within  Solar  Farm  Layout  C 


Site  No. 

Prehistoric/ 

Historic 

Description 

NRHP 

Eligibility* 

CRHR  Eligibility 
Recommendation 

Blvthe-Eagle 
Mountain 
Transmission 
Line  and 
Power  Line 
Road 

1 fistoric 

Transmission  line  and  road 

4’BD 

Potentially  eligible 

Kaiser  Road 

Historic 

Road 

I'BD 

Potendally  eligible 

P33- 18229 

Unknown 

Rock  ring  feature 

'LBD 

Potentially  eligible 

P3 3-1 8231 

Historic 

Surv-ev  marker  with  rock 
cairn 

'LBD 

Likely  ineligible 

C4-KI]^-9373 

Prehistoric 

Lithic  deposit 

TBD 

Potentially  eligible 

CA-IU]  '-9374 

Historic 

Tank  tracks 

'FBD 

Potentially  eligible  as  contributor 
to  potential  DTC  historic  district 

C4-R7I  '-9375 

Prehistoric 

Lithic  deposit 

'LBD 

Potentially  eligible 

C4-RIJ  '-9376 

Historic 

Tank  tracks 

TBD 

Potentially  eligible  as  contributor 
to  potential  DTC  historic  district 

CA-RU  '-9i77 

Historic 

Tank  tracks 

TBD 

Potentially  eligible  as  contributor 
to  potential  DTC  historic  district 

C4-IUJ  '-9378 

Prehistoric 

Lithic  deposit 

TBD 

Potentially  eligible 

CA-R/J  '-9179 

Historic 

Tank  tracks 

TBD 

Potentially  eligible  as  contributor 
to  potential  DTC  historic  district 

P33-I8239 

Historic 

Tank  tread  refuse  deposit 

TBD 

Potentially  eligible  as  contributor 
to  potential  DTC  historic  district 

P3J-I8240 

Historic 

Road  easement  marker 

TBD 

Likely  ineligible 

C-I-R/f  '-9m 

Historic 

Tank  tracks 

TBD 

Potentially  eligible  as  contributor 
to  potential  DTC  historic  district 

P33-183U 

Historic 

Bemidined  pit 

TBD 

Potentially  eligible  as  contributor 
to  potential  DTC  historic  district 

*N  R H P elmbilih  detenninatlons  irill  be  identifii;d  in  the  Memorandum  of  Agree??ient. 
Source-  ECORP  (2009)  and  preliminar}-  data  from  ECORP  (IP) 

TBD  = To  be  determined. 


Transmission  Line  Corridors 

Gen-Tie  Line  A-1.  The  GT-A-1  corridor  includes  1_4  sites  {J_2  historic,  2 prehistoric),  four  of  which 
were  previously  recorded.  The  sites  are  listed  in  Table  3.6-3. 

Gen-Tie  Line  A-2.  The  GTA-2  corridor  includes  four  sites  (all  historic).  The  sites  are  listed  in 
Table  3.6-4. 

Gen-Tie  Line  B-2.  The  GT-B-2  corridor  includes  AZ  sites  (all  historic).  The  sites  are  listed  in 
Table  3.6-5. 
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Table  3.6-3 

Cultural  Resources  Identified  within  Gen-Tie  Line  A-1 

Site  No. 

Prehistoric/ 

Historic 

Description 

NRHP 

Eligibility* 

CRHR  Eligibility 
Recommendation 

Kaiser  Road 

Historic 

Road 

TBD 

Potentially  eligible 

P33-15093 

Prehistoric 

Lithic  reduction  concentration 

TBD 

Potentially  eligible 

P33-15095 

Historic 

Refuse  deposit  of  cans 

TBD 

Potentially  eligible 

P3  3-1 7766 

Histone 

U.S.  Routes  60170  and 
Associated  Diversion  Dikes 

TBD 

Potentia/h  eligible 

P 3 3-8 1244 

Historic 

Refuse  deposit  of  cans 

TBD 

Likely  ineligible 

CA-Rl]  '-9382 

Historic 

Refuse  deposit  of  cans  and 
glass 

TBD 

Likely  ineligible 

P33-18246 

Historic 

Circular  excavated  area 

TBD 

Likely  ineligible 

P3 3-1 825 3 

Historic 

46-acre  refuse  deposit 

TBD 

Likelv  ineligible 

CA-RI]  '-9390 

Historic 

Refuse  deposit  of  cans  and 
glass 

TBD 

Likely  ineligible 

P3 3 -18271 

Historic 

Refuse  deposit  of  cans  and 
glass 

TBD 

IJkelv  ineligible 

P3 3 -18291 

Histone 

Refuse  deposit  of  cans 

TBD 

Likely  ineligible 

CA-PJV-9407 

Prehistoric 

Habitation  site 

TBD 

Potentially  eligible 

P3 3-1 8299 

Historic 

Refuse  deposit  of  cans,  glass, 
ceramics 

TBD 

Likely  ineligible 

P3 3-1 8405 

Historic 

Rock  cairn 

TBD 

Likely  ineligible 

*NRHP  e/ipibilihi  determinations  will  be  identified  in  the  Memorandum  of  Agreement. 

Source:  ECORP  (2009)  and  preliminar}^  data  from  ECORP  (IP) 
TBD  = To  be  determined. 

Table  3.6-4 

Cultural  Resources  Identified  within  Gen-Tie  Line  A-2^ 

Site  No. 

Prehistoric/ 

Historic 

Description 

NRHP 

Eligibility* 

CRHR  Eligibility 
Recommendation 

Kaiser  Road 

Historic 

Road 

TBD 

Potentially  eligible 

P3 3 -17766 

Histone 

U.S.  Routes  60!  70  and  Assoeiated 
Diversion  Dikes 

TBD 

Potentially  eligible 

P3 3 -18299 

Historic 

Refuse  deposit  of  cans,  glass, 
ceramics 

TBD 

Likely  ineligible 

P3 3 -18392 

Historic 

Refuse  deposit  of  militar}' 
artifacts 

TBD 

Potentially  eligible  as  contributor 
to  potential  DTC  historic  district 

'Survey  crews  could  not  access  approximately  five  miles  of  this  route,  but  it  is  likely  that  additional  resources 
exist  within  this  alternative  route. 

*NRHP  eligibilih  detemiinations  will  be  identified  in  the  Memorandum  of  Agreement. 

Source:  ECORP  (2009)  and  preliminary  data  from  ECORP  (IP) 
TBD  = To  be  determined. 
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Table  3.6-5 

Cultural  Resources  Identified  within  Gen-Tie  Line  Route  - Alternative  B-2 

Site  No. 

Prehistoric 

/Historic 

Description 

NRHP 

Eligibility* 

CRHR  Eligibility 
Recommendation 

Kaiser  Road 

1 listoric 

Road 

TBD 

Potentially  eligible 

Eagle 

Mountain 

Road 

1 listoric 

Road 

'FBD 

Potentially  eligible 

P33- 13987 

Historic 

Telegraph/  telephone 
line 

'I'BD 

1 ,ikely  ineligible 

P33- 15971 

1 listoric 

36th  Evac.  1 lospital 
complex 

I’BD 

Potentially  eligible  as  contributor 
to  potential  DTC  historic  district 

P3  5-1 7766 

Historic 

V.S.  Routes  60/ 70  and 
Associated  Diversion  Dikes 

TBD 

Potentially  elmhle 

P 5 3- 18244 

Historic 

Refuse  deposit  of  cans 

TBD 

Likely  ineligible 

C-l-RJJ  '-9382 

Historic 

Refuse  deposit  of  cans 
and  glass 

TBD 

Likely  ineligible 

P 3 3-1 8246 

Historic 

Circular  excavated  area 

TBD 

Likely  ineligible 

P3318376 

Historic 

Refuse  deposit  of  cans 

TBD 

Likely  ineligible 

P3 3-1 8 379 

Historic 

Refuse  deposit  of  cans 
and  milled  lumber 

TBD 

Likely  ineligible 

P3 3-1 8 380 

Historic 

Refuse  deposit  of  cans 

TBD 

Likely  ineligible 

P3 3-1 8381 

Historic 

Refuse  deposit  of  cans 

TBD 

Likely  ineligible 

P3 3-1 8382 

Historic 

Refuse  deposit  of  cans 

TBD 

Likely  ineligible 

P33-18383 

Historic 

Refuse  deposit  of  cans 

TBD 

Likely  ineligible 

P33-18384 

Historic 

Refuse  deposit  of  cans 

TBD 

Potentially  eligible  as  contributor 
to  potenbal  DTC  historic  district 

P33-18383 

Historic 

Refuse  deposit  of  cans 
and  glass 

TBD 

IJkelr  inelmhle 

P3  3-1 8 386 

Historic 

Refuse  deposit  of  cans 
and  glass 

TBD 

Potentially  eligible  as  contributor 
to  potential  DTC  historic  district 

*NRHP  elmhilily  detemnnations  mil  be  identified  in  the  Memorandum  of  Agreement. 
Source:  ECORP  (2009)  and  preliminar\"  data  from  ECORP  (IP) 

TBD=To  be  detemiined. 


Red  Bluff  Substation  Sites 

Red  Bluff  Substation  A.  The  Red  Bluff  Substation  A area  includes  six  sites,  all  historic-era 
(Table  3.6-6).  These  totals  include  sites  that  would  be  affected  by  drainage  features  associated  with 
the  substation  location.  Tltis  does  not  include  additional  Project  components  associated  with  the 
Substation,  such  as  access  roads  and  a distribution  line.  These  are  discussed  separately  below  (see 
Tables  3.6-7,  3.6-8,  and  3.6-9).  Several  additional  sites  were  recorded  adjacent  to  the  Substation 
boundaipy  and  the  area  to  the  south  is  particularly  sensitive  for  cultural  resources.  The  Alligator 
Rock  Area  of  Critical  Unvironmenta!  Concern  CACEC),  designated  for  cultural  resource  value,  does 
extend  into  Substation  A.  The  status  of  the  ACEC  and  impact  on  it  are  addressed  in  Sections  3.14 
and  4.14  (Special  Designations). 
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Table  3.6-6 

Cultural  Resources  Identified  within  Red  Bluff  Substation  A 


Site  No. 

Prehistoric/ 

Historic 

Description 

NRHP  EUgibiUty* 

CRHR  EUgibiUty 
Recommendation 

P 5 5-17766 

Historic 

LEV.  Rontes  60!  70  and  Associated 

TBD 

Potentially  elipible 

Diversion  Dikes 

C-i-Kl]  -9414 

Historic 

Rock  rinw  and  rock  cairn 

TBD 

Likelv  ineligible 

C l-R/I  -9416 

1 listoric 

Two  rock  cairns 

TBD 

Likely  ineligible 

C4-RJJ  '-94 18 

Histone 

Two  rock  cairns 

TBD 

IJke/v  ineligible 

P3 3-01 8394 

Historic 

Rock  cairn  and  four  anaiiir  reduction 

TBD 

Uke/v  ineligible 

concentrations 

CA-R1\  '-9486 

Historic 

0uart7  reduction  concentrations 

TBD 

IJkeh  ineligible 

*NR1  iP  L-Iigihilih  ddcn/zi  nations  ivill  he  identified  in  the  Memoraiidiim  of  Agreement. 
Source:  ECORP  (2009)  and  preliminary'  data  from  ECORP  (IP) 


TBD  — To  be  determined 


Table  3.6-7 

Cultural  Resources  Identified  within  the  Transmission  Loop-In  Line 
for  the  Red  Bluff  Substation  A 


Site  No. 

Prehistoric/ 

Historic 

Description 

NRHP  EligibiUty* 

CRHR  Eligibility 
Recommendation 

P3 3-01 8394 

Historic 

Rock  cairn  and  four  auart7  reduction 

TBD 

IJkely  ineligible 

concentrations 

P3 3-0 1841 3 

Historic 

0uart7  reduction  concentrations 

TBD 

IJkeh  ineligible 

*NRI  IP  t’lmbilih'  determinations  will  be  identified  in  the  Memoraudi-mi  of  Agreement. 
Source:  ECORP  (2009)  and  preliminary'  data  from  ECORP  (IP) 


TBD  — To  be  determined 


Table  3.6-8 

Cultural  Resources  Identified  within  Access  Road  Alternative  1 via  Kaiser  and 
Aztec  Roads  to  Red  Bluff  Substation  A 


Site  No. 

Prehistoric/ 

Historic 

Description 

NRHP  Eligibihty* 

CRHR  EligibiUty 
Recommendation 

P33-14201 

Historic 

Quartz  reduction  concentradon  and 
a refuse  deposit  of  glass  and  cans 

TBD 

Likely  ineligible 

P3 3-1 77 66 

Historic 

Original  US  60/70  alignment  and 
associated  dikes 

TBD 

Potendally  eligible 

CT-R7T  '-947S 

Historic 

Four  rock  cairns  and  a refuse 
deposit  of  cans  and  glass 

TBD 

Likely  ineligible 

P3 3-1 8345 

Historic 

Six  quartz  reduedon  concentradons 

TBD 

Likely  ineligible 

P3 3-1 8349 

Historic 

Ten  quartz  reduedon 
concentradons,  two  associated 
reduedon  pits,  and  a refuse  deposit 
of  cans  and  glass 

TBD 

Likely  ineligible 

P33-18351 

Historic 

Refuse  deposit  of  cans 

TBD 

Likely  ineligible 

P53-18555 

Historic 

Four  quartz  reduedon 
concentradons  and  a refuse  deposit 
of  cans 

TBD 

Likely  ineligible 

*NRIIP  e/ipibiHt]'  deten)nnations  n'ill  be  identified  in  the  Men/orandmn  of  Amemeut. 
Source:  ECORP  (2009)  and  preliminary'  data  from  ECORP  (IP) 


TBD  = To  be  determined. 
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Table  3.6-9 

Cultural  Resources  Identified  within  Access  Road  Alternative  2 via  Corn  Springs  Road 
and  Chuckwalla  Valley  Road  to  Red  Bluff  Substation  A 


Site  No. 

Prehistoric/ 

Historic 

Site/ 

Isolate 

Description 

NRHP  EligibiUty* 

CRHR  EUgibility 
Recommendation 

P 33-17766 

I listoric 

Site 

Original  L'S  60/70 
alignment  and  associated 
dikes 

TBD 

Potentially  eligible 

*NR1  IP  elmbility  detenninations  nill  he  identified  in  the  Memoniuduw  of  A?mment. 
Source:  ECORP  (2009)  and  preliminary  data  from  EC(i)RP  (IP) 

TBD  = To  be  determined. 


Project  components  associated  with  the  Reci  Bluff  Substation  A are  the  telecom  site,  a transmission 
loop-in  line,  two  access  roads,  and  a distribution  line.  These  were  also  surveyed  during  the  Class  III 
survey.  No  resources  were  identified  within  the  boundaries  of  the  telecom  site.  Tivo  historic  siter  ivere 
identified  within  the  transmission  loop-in  line  corridor  (Table  3.6-7).  The  western  access  road 
corridor,  via  Kaiser  Road  and  Aztec  Road  (Access  Road  Alternative  1),  includes  seven  sites,  all 
historic,  including  one  previously  recorded  /ike/x  N RHP-ineligible  site  (Table  3.6-8).  The  access  road 
corridor  to  the  east  of  the  substation  via  Corn  Springs  Road  and  Chuckwalla  Valley  Road  (Access 
Road  Alternative  2)  includes  one  historic  site  (Table  3.6-9).  The  corridor  for  the  distribution  line 
includes  20  sites  (18  historic,  1 prehistoric,  and  1 multicomponent)  (Table  3.6-10). 


Table  3.6-10 

Cultural  Resources  Identified  within  Distribution  Line  for  Red  Bluff  Substation  A 


Prehistoric/ 

NRHP 

CRHR  EUgibiUty 

Site  No. 

Historic 

Description 

EUgibility* 

Recommendation 

CA-RIV-1383 

Prehistoric 

North  Chuckwalla  Mountains  PetrogRph 

lasted  (?/?  NRHP 

Listed  on  CRHR 

(P33-01383) 

District  (thirw-six  cultural  loci,  including 
petroghph  concentrations,  rock  rings, 
cleared  circles,  trail  fragments,  flaked 
stone  lithic  deposits,  bedrock  milling 
features,  deposited  ceramics,  and  a rock 
cairn  with  an  associated  wooden  cross.) 

P3 3-14201 

Hisfoiic 

Quarts  reduction  concentration  and  a refuse 

TBD 

Like/v  ineligible 

deposit  of  glass  and  cans 

P3 3 -17766 

Historic 

Original  US  60/70  alignment  and 
associated  dikes 

TBD 

Potentially  eligible 

CA-RJV-9415 

Multicomponent 

Prehistoric  lithic  deposit;  historic  mine 
shaft,  two  adits,  two  prospect  pits,  and 
one  spoils  pUe 

TBD 

Potentially  eligible 

CA-RIl  '-9417 

Historic 

Two  prospect  pits,  one  fire  hearth,  two 

TBD 

I Jkeh  ineligible 

rock-Uned  depressions,  three  cleared  areas, 
and  a refuse  deposit  of  cans 


C4-RI]  '-947S 

Historic 

bo/rr  rock  cainis  and  a refuse  detrosit  of  cans  and 

TBD  I jkeh  ineligible 

glass 

P33-18326 

Historic 

Rock  ring 

TBD  Likely  ineligible 

P3 3-1 8343 

Historic 

Four  rock  cairns  and  a refuse  deposit  of 
cans  and  glass 

TBD  Likely  ineligible 

P3 3-1 8343 

Historic 

Six  quart2  reduction  concentrations 

TBD  Likely  ineligible 

P33-18349 

Historic 

Ten  quartz  reduction  concentrations,  two 
associated  reduction  pits,  and  a refuse 
deposit  of  cans  and  glass 

TBD  Likely  ineligible 
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Table  3.6-10  (continued) 

Cultural  Resources  Identified  within  Distribution  Line  for  Red  Bluff  Substation  A 


Site  No. 

Prehistoric/ 

Historic 

Description 

NRHP 

Eligibility* 

CRHR  EUgibility 
Recommendation 

P3 5 -IS  3 50 

Historic 

Three  quartz  reduction  concentrations. 

TBD 

Likely  ineligible 

one  extraction  pit,  and  a refuse  deposit  of 
cans  and  ij;lass 


P33-I8351 

1 listoric 

Refuse  deposit  of  cans 

TBD 

Likely  ineligible 

P3 3-1 8352 

1 listoric 

Refuse  deposit  of  cans  and  glass 

TBD 

Likely  ineligible 

P3 3-1 8353 

I listoric 

Four  quartz  reduction  concentradons  and 
a refuse  deposit  of  cans 

TBD 

Likely  ineligible 

P 3 3-1 8356 

Historic 

Refuse  deposit  of  cans  and  glass 

TBD 

Likely  ineligible 

P3 3- 18360 

Historic 

uses  section  marker  and  wooden  post, 
both  surrounded  bv  rock  cairns 

TBD 

Likely  ineligible 

P3  3-1 8394 

Historic 

Rock  cairn  and  four  quartz  reduedon 
concentrations 

TBD 

Likely  ineligible 

P3 3-1 8395 

Historic 

Rock  hearth  and  a refuse  deposit  of  cans 
and  glass 

TBD 

Likely  ineligible 

CA-Rll  '-9482 

Historic 

Two  quartz  reduedon  concentradons 

TBD 

Likely  ineligible 

P3 3-1 8398 

Historic 

Four  prospector's  coUecdon  piles 

TBD 

Likely  ineligible 

*NRHP  elmhility  detemiuations  will  ha  identified  in  the  Memorandiim  of  Apree///ent. 
Source:  ECORP  (2009)  and  preliminart"  data  from  ECORP  (IP) 

TBD  = To  be  determined. 


Red  Bluff  Substation  B.  The  Red  Bluff  Substation  B includes  six  sites  (four  historic  and  two 
prehistoric),  as  shown  in  Table  3.6-11.  No  sites  were  identified  immediately  next  to  this  substation 
area.  These  totals  include  sites  that  would  be  affected  by  drainage  features  associated  with  the 
substation  location.  This  does  not  include  additional  Project  components  associated  with  the 
substation,  including  one  access  road  alternative  and  a distribution  line.  These  are  discussed 
separately  below  (see  Tables  3.6-12  and  3.6-13). 

Project  components  associated  with  the  Red  Bluff  Substation  B include  one  access  road  and  a 
distribution  line.  These  were  also  surv^eyed  during  the  Class  III  sur\^ey.  The  distribution  line  and 
access  road  include  the  same  two  sites,  both  historic  (Tables  3.6-12  and  3.6-13). 


Table  3.6-11 

Cultural  Resources  Identified  within  Red  Bluff  Substation  B 


Site  No. 

Prehistoric/ 

Historic 

Description 

NRHP 

Eligibility* 

CRHR  Eligibility 
Recommendation 

P3 3 -17766 

Historic 

Oririm!  US  60/70  alimnient  and  associated 
dikes 

TBD 

Potentially  elmhie 

P3 3-1 8284 

Historic 

Rock  hearth 

TBD 

Likely  ineligible 

CA-RIJ  ^-9404 

Prehistoric 

Lithic  deposit 

TBD 

Potendally  eligible 

P33-18286 

Prehistoric 

Lithic  deposit 

TBD 

Potendally  eligible 

P33 -18389 

Historic 

Five  quartz  reduedon  concentradons 

TBD 

Likely  ineligible 

P 3 3-1 8390 

Historic 

Quartz  reduedon  concentradon 

TBD 

Likely  ineligible 

*N  RH  P tHfnlih'  detenuhiations  mil  ht  identified  in  the  Memorandum  of  Agreement. 
Source:  ECORP  (2009)  and  preliminary'  data  from  ECORP  (IP) 

TBD  = To  be  determined. 
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Table  3.6-12 

Cultural  Resources  Identified  within  Distribution  Line  for  Red  Bluff  Substation  B 


Site  No. 

Prehistoric/ 

Historic 

Description 

NRHP 

Eligibility* 

CRHR  Eligibility 
Recommendation 

P33- 13987 

Historic 

Tele,a;raph/telephone  line 

d'BD 

1 ,ikel\-  ineligible 

P 3 3- 17766 

Historic 

Orioina!  L'S  60! 70  alignment  and  associated 
dikes 

I'BD 

Potentia/h  eliribk 

*N R H P fU'.’ihilih  detemi'nmftons  will  he  idenfificd  in  the  Mcwonnidu///  of  Apreewcnt. 
Source:  ECC)RP  (2009)  and  preliniinan-  data  from  ECORP  (IP) 

TBD  = To  be  determined. 


Table  3.6-13 

Cultural  Resources  Identified  within  Access  Road  via  Eagle  Mountain  Road  to 

Red  Bluff  Substation  B 


Site  No. 

Prehistoric/ 

Historic 

Description 

NRHP 

Eligibility* 

CRHR  Eligibility 
Recommendation 

P33-13987 

Historic 

Telegraph /telephone  line 

TBD 

Likely  ineligible 

P3  3-1 7766 

Historic 

Onpina!  US  60!  70  alipiui/eiit  and  associated 
dikes 

TBD 

Potentially  elipible 

*NRHP  t'l/pibilih’  determinations  will  bf  identified  in  the  Memorand/u//  o( .-hn't'D/ait. 
Source:  ECORP  (2009)  and  preliminan'  data  from  ECORP  (IP) 

TBD  = To  be  determined. 
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3.7  Paleontological  Resources 

Paleontological  resources  constitute  a fragile  and  nonrencwahle  scientific  record  of  the  history  of  life 
on  earth.  The  BLM  polic\'  is  to  manage  paleontological  resources  for  scientific,  educational,  and 
recreadonal  values  and  to  protect  these  resources  from  adverse  impacts.  To  accomplish  this  goal,  the 
BLM  ensures  that  proposed  land  uses  that  it  initiates  or  authorizes  dt)  not  inadvertently  damage  or 
destroy  important  paleontological  resources  on  public  lands. 

To  ensure  the  protection  of  paleontological  resources,  the  BLM  considers  paleontological  data  as 
early  as  possible  in  the  decision-making  process  for  an\’  project.  As  part  of  this  ongoing 
consideration,  the  BLM  collates  exisdng  information  on  paleontological  resources  and  uses  this 
information  to  classify  the  geologic  formations  present  for  their  potential  to  contain  vertebrate 
fossils  or  invertebrate  or  plant  fossils  that  are  scientifically  important. 

3.7.1  Applicable  Plans,  Policies,  and  Regulations 

The  major  laws  protecting  paleontological  resources  on  federal  lands  include  the  Paleontological 
Resources  Preservadon  Act  (PRPA)  which  was  signed  into  law  as  part  of  the  Omnibus  Public  Lands 
Management  Act  (OPLA)  of  2009.  The  PRPA  recjuires  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  manage  and 
protect  paleontological  resources  on  federal  land  using  sciendfic  principles  and  experdse,  and 
requires  the  BLM  to  develop  appropriate  plans  for  inventorying,  monitoring,  and  the  scientific  and 
educadonal  use  of  paleontological  resources,  in  accordance  with  applicable  agency  laws,  reguladons, 
and  policies.  Where  possible,  these  plans  should  emphasize  interagency  coordination  and 
collaboradve  efforts  with  non-federal  partners,  the  sciendfic  community,  and  the  general  public. 

Other  major  authorides  proteedng  paleontological  resources  on  federal  lands  are  the  Federal  Land 
Policy  and  Management  Act  (FLPMA),  NEPA,  and  various  sections  of  BLM’s  regulations. 

Wliile  paleontological  resources  are  often  discussed  in  parallel  to  or  linked  with  historical  and 
cultural  resources  in  planning  and  environmental  impact  analyses,  the  idenddeadon  and 
classificadon  of  paleontological  resources  is  based  on  geologic  units.  On  October  15,  2007,  the  BLM 
formalized  the  use  of  a new  classificadon  system  for  idendfying  fossil  potendal  on  public  lands  with 
the  release  of  instruedon  memorandum  IM  2008-009.  The  Potendal  Fossil  Yield  Classificadon 
(PFA'C)  system  is  based  on  the  potendal  for  the  occurrence  of  significant  paleontological  resources 
in  a geologic  unit,  and  the  associated  risk  for  impacts  to  the  resource  based  on  federal  management 
acdons.  Occurrences  of  paleontological  resources  are  closely  ded  to  the  geologic  units  (i.e., 
formadons,  members,  or  beds)  that  contain  them. 

Using  the  PFYC  system,  geologic  units  are  classified  (Class  1 — Vety^  Low  through  Class  5 — Very 
High)  based  on  the  reladve  abundance  of  vertebrate  fossils  or  sciendfically  significant  invertebrate  or 
plant  fossils  and  their  sensidvity"  to  adverse  impacts,  with  a higher  class  number  indicadng  a higher 
potendal.  It  is  used  to  set  management  policies  and  not  intended  to  be  applied  to  specific 
paleontological  localides  or  small  areas  within  units. 

While  they  are  being  updated  to  reflect  the  requirements  of  the  PRPA  and  the  PFYC  system,  the 
BLM  Manual  8270  and  BLM  Handbook  H-8270-1  contain  the  agency’s  guidance  for  managing 
paleontological  resources  on  public  land.  The  manual  has  more  informadon  on  the  authorides  and 
reguladons  related  to  paleontological  resources.  The  handbook  gives  procedures  for  permit  issuance. 
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requirements  for  qualified  applicants,  information  on  paleontology  and  planning,  and  a classification 
system  for  potential  fossil-bearing  geologic  formations  on  public  lands. 

3.7.2  Existing  Conditions 

A region  of  several  miles  surrounding  the  proposed  Project  area  was  evaluated  for  the  recorded 
presence  of  paleontological  resources  and  the  potential  for  the  geologic  units  in  the  region  to 
contain  significant  paleontological  resources. 

A Paleontology  Literature  and  Records  Review  was  conducted  by  the  Division  of  Geological 
Sciences  at  the  San  Bernardino  County  Museum  (SBCM)  on  November  1,  2009  (Division  of 
Geological  Sciences  at  the  SBCM  2009).  The  review  indicated  that  no  fossils  have  been  recorded 
within  a several-mile  radius  of  the  Project  Study  Area. 

Geologic  Units 

As  discussed  in  Section  3.8,  Geology  and  Soil  Resources,  the  geologic  units  within  the  region  include 
dunes  sand  (Qs),  Holocene  alluvium  (Qal),  Quaternary  older  alluvium  (Qoa),  Tertiaty  volcanic  rock 
(Tv),  Mezozoic  granite  rock  (gr),  and  Mezozoic  basic  intrusive  rock  (bi).  The  Tertiary  and  Mesozoic 
rock  have  no  potential  for  paleontological  resources  (Figure  3.8-1). 

Only  the  Quaternar}^  older  alluvium  has  any  potential  to  yield  paleontological  resources.  Elsewhere 
in  southern  inland  California,  such  older  Pleistocene  sediments  have  yielded  fossil  resources.  The 
potential  for  this  unit  to  contain  paleontological  resources  is  dependent  on  its  depositional  context 
and  lithology.  The  Pleistocene  alluvium  (Quaternary  older  alluvium)  in  the  Project  area  is  composed 
of  alluvium  and  fanglomerate  with  sediments  possibly  derived  from  the  Brawley  Formation  or 
Ocotillo  Conglomerate/Palm  Springs  Formations,  wliich  could  themselves  contain  fossils  (Division 
of  Geological  Sciences  at  the  SBCM  2009). 

The  Brawley  Formation  and  Ocotillo  Conglomerate/Palm  Springs  Formations  themselves  do  not 
occur  within  10  miles  of  the  proposed  Project  area.  To  be  present  in  the  region  of  the  project,  any 
fossil  resources  would  have  to  have  been  eroded  from  these  formations  (i.e.,  separated  from  any 
depositional  information  and  value),  transported,  and  deposited  with  the  sediments  of  the 
Quaternary  older  alluvium.  Tliis  transport  and  deposition  would  result  in  fragmentation  and 
reduction  of  any  fossil  resources  of  significant  scientific  value.  Therefore,  the  recent  Holocene 
alluvium  (Qs  and  Qal)  and  the  Pleistocene  older  alluvium  (Qoa)  at  the  surface  in  the  region  of  the 
proposed  Project  have  a low  potential  to  contain  significant  fossil  resources  (Eberhart/ United 
Consultants  2007).  However,  if  there  are  any  cohesive  beds  of  fine-grained  sediments  with 
characteristics  of  lake  or  low-energy  fluvial  deposition  lying  unexposed  beneath  the  surface,  these 
beds  could  have  a higher  potential  for  paleontological  resources. 
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3.8  Geology  AND  Soil  Resources 

This  section  describes  the  environmental  and  regulatorv  settings  associated  witli  the  construction 
and  operation  of  the  proposed  Project  or  its  alternatives  with  respect  to  geology  and  soil  resources 
within  the  Project  Study  Area. 

3.8.1  Applicable  Plans,  Policies,  and  Regulations 
Federal 

International  Building  Code 

The  2006  International  Building  Code  (IB(')  is  a model  building  code  developed  by  the  International 
Code  Council  (ICC)  that  sets  rules  specifying  the  minimum  acceptable  level  of  safety  for  constructed 
objects  such  as  buildings  in  the  United  States.  As  a model  building  code,  the  IBC  has  no  legal  status 
until  it  is  adopted  or  adapted  by  government  regulation.  California  has  adopted  the  IBC.  The  IBC 
was  developed  to  consolidate  existing  building  codes  into  one  uniform  code  that  provides  minimum 
standards  to  ensure  the  public  safetv,  health  and  welfare  insofar  as  they  are  affected  by  building 
construction,  and  to  secure  safety  of  life  and  propertv  from  all  hazards  incident  to  the  occupancy  of 
buildings,  structures  and  premises.  W ith  some  exceptions,  the  California  Building  Code  (CBC) 
discussed  below  is  based  on  the  IBC. 

Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976  as  Amended 

The  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  (FLPMA)  establishes  policy  and  goals  to  be  followed 
in  the  administration  of  public  lands  by  the  BUM.  The  intent  of  FLPMA  is  to  protect  and  administer 
public  lands  within  the  framework  of  a program  of  multi-use  and  sustained  yield,  and  the 
maintenance  of  environmental  quality.  Particular  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  protection  of  the  quality 
of  scientific,  scenic,  historical,  ecological,  environmental,  air  and  atmospheric,  water  resources  and 
archaeological  values.  FLPM-\  is  also  charged  with  the  protection  of  life  and  safety  from  natural 
hazards. 

California  Desert  Conservation  Area  Plan 

The  CDCA  Plan  defines  multiple  use  classes  for  BLM-managed  lands  in  the  CDCA,  which  includes 
land  encompassing  the  proposed  Project  and  alternatives.  Wdth  respect  to  geological  resources,  the 
CDCA  Plan  aims  to  maintain  the  availability  of  mineral  resources  on  public  lands  for  exploration 
and  development. 

State  of  California 

California  Building  Code 

The  California  Building  Code  (2007)  includes  a series  of  standards  that  are  used  in  project 
investigation,  design,  and  construction  (including  grading  and  erosion  control).  The  CBC  2007 
Edition  is  based  on  the  2006  IBC  as  published  by  the  ICC,  with  the  addition  of  more  extensive 
structural  seismic  provisions.  Chapter  16  of  the  CBC  contains  definitions  of  seismic  sources  and  the 
procedure  used  to  calculate  seismic  forces  on  structures. 
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Alauist-Priolo  Earthquake  Fault  Zoning  Act 

The  Alquist-Priolo  Earthquake  Fault  Zoning  Act  of  1972  regulates  development  and  construcdon  of 
buildings  intended  for  human  occupancy  to  avoid  the  ha2ard  of  surface  fault  rupture.  This  act 
provides  mitigation  against  surface  fault  rupture  of  known  active  faults  beneath  occupied  structures, 
and  rec}uires  disclosure  of  the  presence  of  any  seismic  faults  to  potential  real  estate  buyers  and  a 50- 
foot  setback  for  new  occupied  buildings.  The  Alquist-Priolo  Earthquake  Fault  Zoning  Act  helps 
define  where  fault  rupture  is  most  likely  to  occur.  This  act  groups  faults  into  categories  of  active, 
potentially  active,  and  inactive. 

Seismic  Hazards  MapDina  Act 

The  Seismic  Hazards  Mapping  Act  of  1990  directs  the  California  Geological  Sur\^ey  to  delineate 
seismic  hazard  zones.  The  purpose  of  this  act  is  to  reduce  the  threat  to  public  health  and  safety,  and 
to  minimize  the  loss  of  life  and  property  by  identifying  and  mitigating  seismic  hazards.  These  seismic 
hazards  include  areas  that  are  subject  to  the  effects  of  strong  ground  shaking  such  as  liquefaction, 
landslides,  tsunamis  and  seiches.  Cities,  counties,  and  state  agencies  are  directed  to  use  seismic 
hazard  zone  maps  developed  by  the  California  Geological  Survey  in  their  land  use  planning  and 
permitting  processes.  This  act  requires  that  site-specific  geotechnical  investigations  be  performed 
prior  to  permitting  most  urban  development  projects  within  seismic  hazard  zones. 

California  Land  Conservation  Act  of  1965 

The  California  Land  Conservation  Act  of  1965,  commonly  referred  to  as  the  Williamson  Act,  was 
enacted  to  preserve  California’s  prime  agricultural  lands  from  urbanization.  Since  it  was  enacted,  the 
act  has  been  amended  several  times  to  allow  its  use  not  only  to  protect  prime  agricultural  lands. 

Riverside  County 

Riverside  County  General  Plan 

The  Safety  Element  of  the  Riverside  County  General  Plan  provides  for  the  mitigation  of  geologic 
hazards  through  a combination  of  engineering,  construction,  land  use  and  development  standards. 
The  Safety  Element  addresses  the  geologic  hazards  present  within  the  county,  including  fault 
rupture,  ground  shaking,  liquefaction,  seismicaUy  generated  subsidence,  seiche  and  dam  inundation, 
landslides/mudslides,  non-seismic  subsidence,  and  erosion.  Riverside  County  has  prepared  graphics 
that  identify  geologic  hazards,  including  fault  rupture,  liquefaction  hazards  and  landslide  hazards 
(Riverside  County  2003).  Special  consideration,  including  possible  engineering/geologic  evaluation, 
is  required  for  developing  sites  designated  on  these  maps.  The  Desert  Center  Area  Plan  also 
provides  an  overview  of  mitigations  for  geologic  hazards  in  the  Desert  Center  area. 

Riverside  County  General  Plan  policies  relating  to  fault  rupture,  seismicity,  and  seismic  risk  are  as 
follows:  ^ 

S 2.1  Minimize  fault  rupture  hazards  through  enforcement  of  Alquist-Priolo  Earthquake 
Fault  Zoning  Act  provisions  and  the  following  policy,  among  others:  Require 
geologic  studies  or  analyses  for  critical  structures,  and  lifeline,  high  occupancy, 
schools,  and  high-risk  structures  within  0.5  miles  of  all  Quaternaty^  to  historic  faults 
shown  on  the  Earthquake  Fault  Studies  Zone  map. 
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Riverside  ('ountv  (k'neral  Plan  policies  related  to  licjuefaction  are  as  follows; 

S 2.2  Require  geological  and  geotechnical  investigations  in  areas  with  pr^tential  for 
earthc]uake-induced  liquefaction,  landsliding  or  settlement  as  part  of  the 
environmental  and  development  review  process,  for  any  structure  proposed  for 
human  occupancv,  and  anv  structure  whose  damage  would  cause  harm. 

S 2.3  Require  that  a State-licensed  professional  investigate  the  potential  for  liquefaction  in 
areas  designated  as  underlain  by  “Susceptible  Sediments”  and  “Shallow 
Groundwater”  for  all  general  construction  projects. 

S 2.7  Rec]uire  a 100  percent  maximum  variation  of  fill  depths  beneath  structures  to 
mitigate  the  potential  of  seismicallv-induced  differential  settlement. 

Riverside  Count)’  General  Plan  policies  related  to  ground  subsidence  are  as  follows; 

S 3.8  Require  geotechnical  studies  within  documented  subsidence  zones  as  well  as  zones 
that  may  be  suscepdble  to  subsidence  prior  to  the  issuance  of  development  permits. 

S 3.10  Encourage  and  support  efforts  for  long-term,  permanent  monitoring  of  topographic 
subsidence  in  all  producing  groundwater  basins,  irrespective  of  past  subsidence. 

Riverside  County  General  Plan  policies  related  to  slope  stability  are  as  follows; 

S 3.5  During  periTiit  review,  identify  and  encourage  mitigation  of  onsite  and  offsite  slope 
instability,  debris  flows,  and  erosion  hazards  on  lots  undergoing  substantial 
improvements. 

S 3.6  Require  grading  plans,  environmental  assessments,  engineering  and  geologic 
technical  reports,  irrigation,  and  landscaping  plans,  including  ecological  restoration 
and  revegetation  plans,  as  appropriate,  in  order  to  assure  the  adequate  demonstration 
of  a project’s  ability  to  mitigate  the  potential  impacts  of  slope  and  erosion  hazards 
and  loss  of  native  vegetation. 

3.8.2  Existing  Conditions 
Topography 

The  Project  site  is  located  in  a largely  undeveloped,  vacant,  and  relatively  flat  area  in  the  Chuckwalla 
Valley  of  the  Sonoran  Desert  in  eastern  Riverside  County.  The  Desert  Center  region  is  surrounded 
by  the  Eagle,  Coxcomb,  and  Chuckwalla  Mountains.  Sand  dunes  with  native  desert  habitats 
compose  most  of  the  Desert  Center  planning  area  (Riverside  County  General  Plan,  Desert  Center 
Area  Plan  2003).  Hoii’ever,  the  Project  area  overlaps  onh  a small  portion  of  the  Desert  Center  planning  area,  and 
no  sand  dunes  are  located  within  the  Project  area.  The  Project  area  is  underlain  by  alluvial  sediments.  Relict, 
old,  or  inactive  dune  deposits  are  scattered  throughout  the  Project  area  (Kenney  2010). 
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Geology 

Regional  Geology 

The  proposed  Project  lies  within  the  Mojave  Desert  geomorphic  province  (Norris  and  Web  1990), 
which  is  located  in  the  westernmost  part  of  the  Basin  and  Range  geomorphic  province.  The  Mojave 
Desert  geomorphic  province  is  a broad  interior  region  of  isolated  mountain  ranges  separated  by 
expanses  of  desert  plains.  It  as  an  interior  enclosed  drainage,  with  playas  (or  dr)'  lake  basins)  being 
common.  Fault  trends  largely  control  Mojave  Desert  topography.  Mountain  ranges  in  the  Mojave 
Desert  geomorphic  province  are  composed  of  complexly  faulted  and  folded  basement  rocks  that 
range  in  age  from  pre-Cambrian  (more  than  570  milhon  years  before  present  [mybp])  to  Meso2oic 
(66  to  240  mybp).  Volcanic  and  sedimentar)'  rocks  deposited  in  the  Cenozoic  (less  than  66  mybp  to 
present)  are  common  as  well.  Younger  faulting  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  Mojave  Desert  geomorphic 
province,  where  the  Project  is  located,  is  characterized  by  generally  north-  to  northwest-trending 
normal  faults  associated  with  regional  extension  in  the  Basin  and  Range  province. 

The  Project  components  lie  within  the  ChuckwaUa  Valley,  which  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the 
Eagle  Mountains,  on  the  east  by  the  Palen  Mountains,  and  to  the  north  by  the  Coxcomb  Mountains. 
The  ChuckwaUa  Mountains  are  to  the  south.  The  ChuckwaUa  VaUey  contains  a tliick  sequence  of 
Quaternary  sedimentary  deposits  including  Pleistocene  fan  deposits,  Holocene  aUuvium,  and  dune 
sand.  The  bordering  mountains  expose  primarily  Precambrian  metamorphic  and  Mesozoic  granitic 
rocks.  The  Blue  Cut  and  Pinto  Mountain  Fault  Zones,  north-northwest  and  approximately  5 and 
28  miles,  respectively,  from  the  Project  area,  are  the  nearest  significant  faults.  The  San  Andreas  Fault 
is  approximately  37  miles  southwest  of  the  Project  location  (Earth  Systems  Southwest  2010b). 

Local  Geology 

The  predominant  geologic  units  in  the  Project  area  are  Pleistocene  older  aUuvium,  Holocene 
aUuvium,  and  dune  deposits.  Older  aUuvium  (Qoa),  characterized  as  upUlted  Pleistocene  fan  surfaces 
with  weU— developed  desert  pavement  and  incised  drainage  courses,  is  located  primarily  in  the 
western  portion  of  the  Project  (Figure  3.8-1).  Holocene  aUuvium  (Qal)  is  represented  by  the  more 
recent  braided  stream  channel  deposits  within  the  multitude  of  intermittent  drainage  channels  that 
occur  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  proposed  Solar  Farm  and  alternatives.  Holocene  dune  sands 
(Qs)  are  located  in  the  east  and  southeastern  portions  of  the  proposed  Solar  Farm  and  alternatives. 

No  active  faults  are  mapped  in  the  current  footprint  of  the  proposed  and  alternative  Solar  Farm, 
proposed  or  alternative  Gen-Tie  Lines,  or  proposed  or  alternative  substations  (Figure  3.8-1).  Three 
concealed  inactive  faults,  or  faults  whose  position  is  inferred,  are  within  the  Project  area  (Figure  3.8-1). 
No  active  faults  are  known  to  exist  within  the  ChuckwaUa  VaUey  area  (Jennings  1994).  The  Blue  Cut 
Fault  Zone  is  the  closest  active  fault  zone  and  is  approximately  7.2  miles  north  ot  the  Project. 
Quaternary  older  aUuvium  and  Holocene  aUuvium  deposits  are  within  the  areas  of  the  proposed 
transmission  corridors  (Figure  3.8-1).  Both  Red  Bluff  Substation  alternatives  are  within  Quaternar\' 
older  aUuvium,  with  minor  amounts  of  Mesozoic  granite  rock  outcrops  (Figure  3.8-1). 

Geologic  Hazards 

Geologic  hazards  that  may  affect  the  region  include  seismic  hazards  (ground  shaking,  surface  fault 
rupture,  soil  Uquefaction,  and  other  secondary  earthquake-related  hazards),  slope  instabiUty,  ground 
subsidence,  and  erosion.  Based  on  the  geotechnical  study  for  the  Project  (see  Appendix  F),  a 
discussion  foUows  on  the  specific  hazards  to  the  Project  locations  (Earth  Systems  Southwest  2010b). 
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Primary  Seismic  Hazards 

Seisnnc  Sources.  Several  active  faults  or  seismic  2ones  lie  within  62  miles  (100  kilometers)  of  the 
Project  Study  Area  which  includes  the  proposed  Solar  Farm,  Gen-Tie  Line,  Substation,  and  their 
alternatives  (Table  3.8-1).  The  primary  seismic  ha2ard  to  the  site  is  strong  ground  shaking  from 
earthcjuakes  along  the  Pinto  Mountain  Fault  north  of  the  Project  Study  Area,  the  San  Andreas  Fault 
southwest  of  the  Project  Study  Area,  and  the  multitude  of  faults  within  the  Eastern  California  Shear 
Zone. 


Table  3.8-1 

Regional  Earthquake  Faults 


Avg. 

Avg. 

Mean 

Fault  Section 

Dip 

Dip 

Avg. 

Trace 

Fault 

Mean 

Return 

Slip 

Name 

Distance 

Angle 

Direction 

Rake^ 

Length 

Type  2 

Mag  ^ 

Interval 

Rate 

(miles) 

(km) 

(cleg.) 

(deg.) 

(deg.) 

(km) 

(vears) 

(mm/vr) 

Blue  Cut 

7.2 

11.6 

90 

177 

NA 

79 

B’ 

7.1 

— 

— 

Pinto  Mtn. 

35.9 

57.8 

90 

175 

0 

74 

B 

7.2 

— 

2.5 

Brawley,  western 
edge  of  seismic 

36.8 

59.2 

90 

250 

NA 

60 

B’ 

7.0 

— 

— 

zone 

San  Andreas 
(Coachella) 

36.8 

59.2 

90 

224 

180 

69 

A 

7.2 

69 

20 

Brawley,  eastern 
edge  of  seismic 

38.0 

61.2 

90 

250 

NA 

61 

B’ 

7.0 

— 

— 

zone 

Pisgah-Bullion 
Mtn. -Mesquite  Lake 

40.0 

64.4 

90 

60 

180 

88 

B 

7.3 

— 

0.8 

Elmore  Ranch 

44.2 

71.1 

90 

310 

0 

29 

B 

6.6 

— 

1 

San  Andreas  (San 

48.2 

77.6 

58 

20 

180 

56 

A 

7.6 

219 

10 

Gorgonio  Pass- 
Garnet  Hill) 


San  Andreas  (North 
Branch,  Mill  Creek) 

48.2 

77.6 

76 

204 

180 

106 

A 

7.5 

110 

17 

Calico-Hidalgo 

48.2 

78.2 

90 

52 

180 

117 

B 

7.4 

— 

1.8 

So.  Emerson- 
Copper  Mtn. 

49.5 

79.6 

90 

51 

180 

54 

B 

7.0 

— 

0.6 

Ludlow 

49.6 

79.8 

90 

239 

NA 

70 

B’ 

7.0 

— 

— 

Joshua  Tree 
(Seismicity 

51.6 

83.1 

90 

271 

NA 

17 

B’ 

6.5 

— 

— 

Eureka  Peak 

54.3 

87.3 

90 

75 

180 

19 

B 

6.6 

— 

0.6 

San  jacinto  (Clark) 

56.5 

90.9 

90 

214 

180 

47 

A 

7.6 

211 

14 

Burnt  Mtn. 

56.8 

91.4 

67 

265 

180 

21 

B 

6.7 

— 

0.6 

Supersddon  Hills 

61.6 

99.1 

90 

220 

180 

36 

A 

7.4 

199 

4 

Landers 

62.4 

100.4 

90 

60 

180 

95 

B 

7.4 

- 

0.6 

San  jacinto 
(Borrego) 

62.8 

101.0 

90 

223 

180 

34 

A 

7.0 

146 

4 

San  Jacinto  (Coyote 
Creek) 

63.2 

101.8 

90 

223 

180 

43 

A 

7.3 

259 

4 

Imperial 

63.5 

102.1 

82 

55 

180 

46 

A 

6.8 

89 

20 

Supersddon 

Mountain 

65.9 

106.1 

37 

37 

37 

37 

B 

7.0 

— 

0.1 

San  Jacinto 

(Superstition 

Mountain) 

66.0 

106.3 

90 

210 

180 

26 

B’ 

6.6 
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Table  3.8-1  (continued) 
Regional  Earthquake  Faults 


Fault  Section 
Name 

Distance 

Avg. 

Dip 

Angle 

Avg. 

Dip 

Direction 

Avg. 

Rake’ 

Trace 

Length 

Fault 
Type  ^ 

Mean 
Mag  ’ 

Mean 

Return 

Interval 

Slip 

Rate 

I lector  Mine 

66.3 

106.8 

90 

246 

NA 

28 

B’ 

6.7 

- 

- 

Mission  Creek 

67.7 

109.0 

65 

5 

180 

31 

B’ 

6.9 

— 

-- 

San  jacinto  (Anza) 

67.9 

109.3 

90 

216 

180 

46 

A 

7.6 

151 

18 

)ohnson  N'allev 
North 

68.5 

110.3 

90 

51 

180 

35 

B 

6.8 

-- 

0.6 

North  Frontal 
(East) 

71.8 

1 15.6 

41 

187 

90 

27 

B 

6.9 

-- 

0.5 

Earthquake  N'alley 

(Southern 

Extension) 

76.2 

122.7 

90 

204 

180 

9 

B’ 

6.3 

Earthquake  \'aUev 

78.4 

126.1 

90 

217 

180 

20 

B 

6.7 

- 

2 

San  Gorgonio  Pass 

79.0 

127.1 

60 

1 1 

NA 

29 

B’ 

6.9 

- 

- 

Lenwood-Lockhart- 

79.1 

127.2 

90 

43 

180 

145 

B 

7.5 

0.9 

Old  Woman 
Springs 


Elsinore  (Coyote 
Mountain) 

79.7 

128.3 

82 

35 

180 

39 

A 

7.1 

322 

3 

Laguna  Salada 

81.4 

131.0 

90 

41 

180 

99 

A 

6.8 

89 

3.5 

San  Andreas  (San 
Bernardino  South) 

81.4 

131.0 

90 

210 

180 

43 

A 

7.6 

150 

16 

Earthquake  Vallet' 
(North  Extension) 

81.6 

131.3 

90 

221 

180 

33 

B’ 

6.9 

— 

— 

Elisnore  (julian) 

82.1 

132.1 

84 

36 

180 

75 

A 

7.6 

725 

3 

Cerro  Prieto 

82.7 

133.1 

90 

221 

NA 

84 

B’ 

7.2 

— 

— 

San  jacinto 
(San  lacinto  Valley, 
step  over) 

86.0 

138.4 

90 

224 

180 

24 

A 

7.4 

199 

9 

San  Jacinto  (Anza, 
step  over) 

86.8 

139.6 

90 

224 

180 

25 

A 

7.6 

151 

9 

’Rake:  The  angle  betv.'een  the  horizontal  and  any  linear  feature,  e.g.,  an  ore  shot  or  lineation,  measured  in  the  plane 
containing  the  linear  feature 

T\pe-A  faults  have  known  slip  rates  and  paleo-seismic  estimates  of  recurrence  interval.  T^pe-B  faults  have  observed  slip 
rates. 

TISGS  2008 

Source:  Working  Group  on  California  Earthquake  Probabilities,  Special  Report  203,  Appendix  A,  Earth  Systems 
Southwest  2010b. 


Three  unnamed  faults  have  been  mapped  by  the  California  Geologic  Sur\^ey  trending  in  an  east-west 
direction  through  the  Project  area.  These  faults  are  shown  as  buried,  are  poorly  defined,  and  are  not 
considered  active  or  a significant  source  of  seismic  activity  (Figure  3.8-1). 

Siujace  Fault  Kjiptiire.  The  Project  is  not  within  a currently  delineated  Alquist-Priolo  Earthquake  Fault 
Zone  (Hart  1997).  Well  delineated  active  fault  lines  cross  through  the  region,  as  shown  on  California 
Geological  Survey  maps  (Jennings  1994);  however,  no  active  faults  are  mapped  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  Project  locations.  Therefore,  active  fault  rupture  is  unlikely  to  occur  at  the  Project  site. 
While  fault  rupture  would  most  likely  occur  along  previously  established  fault  traces,  future  fault 
rupture  also  could  occur  at  other  locations. 
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Historic  Seismicity  and  Seismic  ¥Jsk.  Approximately  32  earthquakes  of  magnitude  5.5  or  greater  have 
occurred  within  70  miles  of  the  Project  area  since  1800  (Earth  Systems  Southwest  2010).  These 
include  the  1948  Desert  Hot  Springs  earthquake  (Magnitude  [Mj  6.0),  the  1949  Pinto  Mountains 
earthquake  (M5.0),  and  the  1992  Joshua  Tree  earthquake  (M6.1)  that  was  an  aftershock  of  the  Landers 
earthquake.  All  three  earthquakes  occurred  witliin  the  San  Andreas  Fault  system,  which  is  closest  to 
the  Project  Study  Area. 

VHiile  accurate  earthquake  predictions  are  not  possible,  various  agencies  have  conducted  statistical  risk 
analyses.  In  2008,  the  California  Geological  Survey  and  the  US  Geological  Sun^ey  (USGS)  completed 
probabilistic  seismic  hazard  maps.  Earth  Systems  Soutliwest  (2010b)  completed  an  evaluation  of  the 
seismic  risk  at  the  Project  locations.  The  recent  report  by  the  Working  Group  of  California 
Earthquake  Probabilities  (2008)  estimated  a 58  percent  conditional  probability  that  an  M6.7  or  greater 
earthquake  may  occur  between  2008  and  2038  along  the  southern  segment  of  the  San  Andreas  Fault. 
The  southern  segment  of  the  San  Andreas  Fault  appears  to  originate  near  the  Salton  Sea  and  bends  to 
the  northwest,  along  the  southern  base  of  the  San  Bernardino  Mountains,  through  the  Tejon  Pass,  and 
then  along  the  northern  base  of  the  San  Gabriel  Mountains. 

The  primar)^  seismic  risk  at  the  site  is  a potential  earthquake  along  the  San  Andreas  Fault  that  is 
about  37  miles  from  the  site  and  is  considered  as  fault  Type  A (Working  Group  on  California 
Earthquake  Probabilities  2008).  Geologists  at  the  USGS  believe  that  the  San  Andreas  Fault  has 
characteristic  earthquakes  that  result  from  rupture  of  each  fault  segment.  The  estimated 
characteristic  earthquake  is  M7.7  for  the  southern  segment,  as  detailed  earlier  for  the  San  Andreas 
Fault  (US  Geological  Survey  2008).  This  segment  has  the  longest  elapsed  time  since  rupture  of  any 
part  of  the  San  Andreas  Fault.  The  last  rupture  occurred  about  1680,  based  on  dating  by  the  USGS 
near  Indio  (Working  Group  on  California  Earthquake  Probabilities  2008).  This  segment  has  also 
ruptured  on  or  around  1020,  1300,  and  1450,  with  an  average  recurrence  interval  of  about  220  years. 
The  San  Andreas  Fault  may  rupture  in  multiple  segments,  producing  a higher  magnitude  earthquake. 
Recent  paleo-seismic  studies  suggest  that  the  San  Bernardino  Mountain  Segment  to  the  north  and 
the  Coachella  Segment,  both  found  within  the  southern  segment  of  the  San  Andreas  Fault  system, 
may  have  ruptured  together  in  1450  and  1690  (Working  Group  on  California  Earthquake 
Probabilities  2008). 

Site  Acceleration.  The  potential  intensity  of  ground  motion  may  be  estimated  by  the  horizontal  peak 
ground  acceleration,  measured  in  “g”  forces  (g  is  equivalent  to  the  acceleration  due  to  Earth’s 
gravity,  or  9.81  meters  per  second  squared).  Ground  motions  depend  primarily  on  the  earthquake 
magnitude  and  distance  to  the  rupture  zone.  Accelerations  also  depend  on  attenuation  by  rock  and 
soil  deposits,  direction  of  rupture,  and  type  of  fault.  For  these  reasons,  ground  motions  may  vary^ 
considerably  in  the  same  general  area.  This  variability  can  be  expressed  statistically  by  a standard 
deviation  about  a mean  relationship.  Important  factors  influencing  the  structural  performance  are 
the  duration  and  frequency  of  strong  ground  motion,  local  subsurface  conditions,  soil-structure 
interaction,  and  structural  details.  The  probabilistic  estimates  for  peak  ground  acceleration  based  on 
a risk  of  a 10  percent  exceedance  in  50  years  is  approximately  0.24  meters  per  second  per  second  for 
an  earthquake  with  a recurrence  time  (equivalent  return  period)  of  476  years  (California  Geologic 
Sun^ey  2001,  revised  2003). 

The  probabilistic  peak  ground  acceleration,  taken  from  the  seismic  hazard  maps  and  data  covering 
the  Project  area,  can  be  estimated  (California  Geological  Surv^ey  2002,  revised  2003).  The  risk  would 
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be  a 10  percent  exceedance  in  50  years,  the  equivalent  return  period  would  he  476  years,  and  the 
peak  ground  acceleration  would  be  approximateh'  0.24  g,  based  on  Site  Class  B/C  and  soil 
amplification  factor  of  1.0  for  Site  (dass  D (Ivarth  Systems  Southwest  2010h). 

2007  Califomia  B/iUdhw  Code  Seismic  Coefficients.  The  CBC  seismic  design  parameters  criteria  are  based 
on  a Design  Earthquake  that  has  an  earthquake  ground  motion  two-thirds  of  the  lesser  of  2 percent 
probability  of  occurrence  in  50  t ears  or  150  percent  of  mean  deterministic  limit.  The  peak  ground 
acceleration  estimate  given  above  is  provided  for  information  on  the  seismic  risk  inherent  in  the 
CBC  design. 

Seismic  Ha:(ard  Zones.  The  site  lies  in  a moderate  liquefaction  potential  zone  designated  by  Riverside 
Counp'  because  of  high  susceptibility  sediments  (Riverside  County  2003).  This  portion  of  Riverside 
Countv'  has  not  been  mapped  under  the  California  Seismic  Hazard  Mapping  Act  (California  Public 
Resources  Code  1991).  The  Project  Study  Area  has  a relatively  gentle  topography  and  the  potential 
for  a laro-e-scale  landslide  is  considered  nevlivible.  The  occurrence  of  debris  flows  and  surficial 

o o o 

failures  within  incised  drainage  channels  is  considered  likely  (Earth  Systems  Southwest  2010b). 

Secondan  Seismic  Hazards.  Secondan'  seismic  hazards  related  to  ground  shaking  generally  include  soil 
liquefaction,  ground  subsidence,  slope  instability,  tsunamis,  and  seiches. 

Soil  dJauef action.  Liquefaction  is  the  loss  of  soil  strength  from  sudden  shock  (usually 
earthquake  shaking),  causing  the  soil  to  become  a fluid  mass.  In  general,  for  the  effects  of 
liquefaction  to  be  manifested  at  the  surface,  groundwater  levels  must  be  within  50  feet  of 
the  ground  surface  and  the  soils  within  the  saturated  zone  must  also  be  susceptible  to 
liquefaction.  The  potential  for  liquefaction  to  occur  in  the  Project  area  is  considered 
negligible  because  the  depth  of  groundwater  beneath  the  site  is  thought  to  exceed  50  feet. 
No  free  groundwater  was  encountered  in  test  pits  dug  to  a total  depth  of  10  feet  below 
ground  surface,  completed  during  the  geotechnical  sure^ey  of  the  proposed  Solar  Farm  and 
alternatives  areas.  While  the  Project  lies  in  a zone  designated  by  Riverside  County  for 
sediments  susceptible  to  liquefaction  (Riverside  County  2003),  undocumented  depths  to 
groundwater  resulted  in  the  assumed  moderate  liquefaction  potential.  Water  level  data  from 
a well  located  approximately  two  miles  southwest  of  the  Solar  Farm  area  suggest  static  water 
levels  in  excess  of  100  feet,  with  historic  shallow  water  levels  greater  than  60  feet  (Earth 
Systems  Southwest  2010b). 

Ground  Subsidence.  The  site  is  within  a Riverside  County-designated  “susceptible”  subsidence 
zone  (Riverside  County^  2003).  Dry  sands  tend  to  settle  and  compact  when  subjected  to 
strong  earthquake  shaking.  The  amount  of  subsidence  is  dependent  on  relative  density  of 
the  soil,  ground  motion,  and  earthquake  duration.  Uncompacted  fill  areas  of  the  site  may  be 
susceptible  to  seismically  induced  settlement. 

Slope  Instability.  The  site  has  relatively  gentle  topography,  such  that  the  potential  for  large- 
scale  landslides  is  considered  negligible.  The  occurrence  of  local  surficial  failures  and  debris 
flows  within  and  along  incised  drainage  channels  is  considered  likely. 

Tsunamis  and  Seiches.  The  site  is  far  inland,  and  there  are  no  water  storage  reserv^oirs  on  or 
near  the  site,  so  the  hazards  from  tsunamis  and  seiches  are  considered  negligible. 
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Other  Geologic  Hazards 

Water  Erosion 

The  site  is  relatively  flat  and  undisturbed,  with  sparse  native  desert  vegetation..  Drainage  paths  within 
the  Project  area  are  poorly  defined  to  nonexistent,  with  drainage  by  sheet  flow  in  a northwest-to- 
southwest  direction  (Earth  Systems  Southwest  2010b).  There  are  no  perennial  streams  within  the 
Project  area.  Three  ephemeral  washes  are  within  the  study  area  but  outside  the  proposed  Solar  Farm 
area.  Pinto  Wash,  Big  Wash,  and  Eagle  Creek  are  ephemeral  streams  originating  north  and  west  of 
the  Project  Study  Area  (Figure  3.17-3).  The  Project  locations  are  in  an  area  where  sheet  flooding  and 
erosion  could  occur,  with  localized  flooding  within  the  defined  drainage  channels  during  seasonal 
precipitation  and  flash  flood  events.  Appropriate  Project  design,  construction,  and  maintenance 
would  minimize  flooding  potential. 

Wind  Erosion 

An  analysis  of  aeolian  (or  wind-driven)  sand  migration  for  the  Chuckwalla  Valley  includes  the 
proposed  Project  area  (Kenney  2010).  Only  ver}^  minor  active  aeolian  sand  deposits  exist  within  the 
site.  These  are  associated  with  mobilized  sand  from  the  local  washes  in  the  Project  Study  Area  but 
outside  the  Project  area.  They  are  not  associated  with  the  regional  aeolian  sand  corridor  of  the 
Clarks  Pass  system,  which  extends  from  Dale  Dry  Lake  to  just  east  of  Ford  Dr}^  Lake,  20  miles 
northwest  of  the  Project  Study  Area  (Kenney  2010). 

As  stated  earlier,  relict,  old,  or  inactive  dune  deposits  are  scattered  throughout  the  Project.  Due  to 
the  paucity  of  sand  sources,  the  potential  is  low  for  aeolian  or  wind-driven  sand  erosion  in  the 
Project  Study  Area  and  the  areas  of  the  proposed  Project  and  alternatives  (Kenney  2010). 

Soil  Resources 

Soils  associated  with  the  proposed  Solar  Farm  area  were  surv^eyed  on  December  10,  2009,  as  part  of 
the  geotechnical  survey  (Earth  Systems  Southwest  2010b).  The  soil  units  encountered  during  the 
geotechnical  sur\^ey  consist  of  sand  dune  deposit,  younger  alluvium,  and  older  alluvium.  The  older 
alluvium  was  skghtly  moist,  likely  due  to  winter  rain  infiltration  and  in  a medium  dense  to  dense 
condition,  while  the  sand  dune  deposits  were  generally  soft  and  dry.  Soils  south  of  the  Project  area 
were  surveyed  by  the  Natural  Resources  Conservation  Ser\dce  (1993).  The  survey  area  was 
associated  with  agricultural  lands  found  next  to  Rice  Road,  within  the  GT-A-2  corridor  and 
approximately  four  miles  south  of  the  Solar  Farm  area.  The  draft  survey  results  classified  those  soils 
as  gravelly  loamy  coarse  sands  (Carsitas  series)  and  loamy  sands  (Rositas  series).  A typical  description 
for  both  the  Carsitas  and  Rositas  soils  series  provided  by  the  NRCS  indicates  that  these  soils  do  not 
have  a topsoil  horizon  (Natural  Resources  Conservation  Service  1993).  Soils  are  described  as  havdng 
C horizons  from  0 to  60  inches  below  grade,  indicating  that  soil-forming  activity  in  these  soils  is 
primarily  absent.  The  water  erosion  hazard  for  soils  classified  as  Carsitas  series  has  been  determined 
to  be  slight,  and  the  windblown  erosion  hazard  for  those  soils  is  considered  to  be  severe.  The  water 
erosion  hazard  for  soils  classified  as  Rositas  soil  series  has  also  been  determined  to  be  slight,  and  the 
windblown  erosion  hazard  is  considered  to  be  severe  (Natural  Resources  Conser\^ation  Ser\dce 
1993). 

Wliile  no  prime  farmland  soils  were  identified  in  the  surt^ey  conducted  by  the  NRCS,  Riverside 
County  has  identified  soils  in  one  component  of  the  Project,  GT-A-2,  where  it  crosses  Rice  Road,  as 
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Williamson  Act  Non-Prime  Agricultural  Land  (California  Department  of  Conservation,  Division  of 
Land  Resources  Protection  2007).  'Fhese  are  lands  that  are  enrolled  in  a California  Land 
Conservation  Act  contract  and  do  not  meet  the  criteria  as  Prime  Agricultural  Land.  Non-Prime 
I’armland  is  defined  as  open  space  land  of  statewide  significance  under  the  California  Open  Space 
Subvention  Act.  Most  non-prime  lands  are  in  agricultural  uses,  such  as  grazing  or  non-irrigated 
crops.  Non-prime  lands  may  also  include  other  open  space  uses  that  are  compatible  with  agriculture 
and  consistent  with  local  general  plans  (California  Department  of  Conservation,  Division  of  Land 
Resources  Protecdon  2007).  Although  soils  associated  with  the  Project  have  not  been  surveyed  by 
the  NRCS,  the  geotechnical  surve\'  of  the  site  suggests  that  the  soils  found  on  the  Project  area  were 
essendally  uniform  in  nature  and  primarily  sand\-  in  texture,  similar  to  the  soils  found  in  the 
agriculture  lands  adjacent  to  Rice  Road. 

Geotechnical  testing  of  soils  collected  during  field  investigation  in  December  2009  exhibited  a range 
of  low  to  ven^  severe  resistivitt’,  resulting  in  a potential  for  electrochemical  corrosion  for  metal  in 
contact  with  soil,  and  rec]uiring  corrosion  protection  or  sacrificial  thickness  for  any  underground 
utilities.  Site  soils  were  classified  as  having  a ven^  low  expansion  potential  (Earth  Systems  Southwest 
2010b). 

Desert  pavement  is  covered  with  closely  packed,  interlocking  angular  or  rounded  rock  fragments  of 
pebble  and  cobble  size.  The  rock  fragments  are  covered  with  a dark  varnish  typically  due  to 
manganese  oxides.  Several  theories  have  been  proposed  for  their  formation.  The  more  common 
theoty  is  that  they  are  formed  by  the  gradual  removal  of  the  sand,  dust,  and  other  fine-grained 
material  by  the  wind  and  intermittent  rain,  leaving  only  the  larger  fragments  behind.  However,  this 
does  not  continue  indefinitely  because,  once  the  pavement  has  been  formed,  it  can  act  as  a barrier  to 
further  erosion  (Wood  et  al.  2002).  Approximately  20  percent  of  the  Solar  Farm  area  has  been 
determined  to  have  various  stages  of  desert  pavement  (weak,  moderate,  and  strong)  (Earth  Systems 
Southwest  2010a). 

Soils  and  sediments  are  composed  of  minerals  and  organic  materials  in  various  ratios,  derived  from 
ambient  conditions  of  the  location  within  the  landscape,  vegetation  type,  rainfall,  and  the  geologic 
materials  that  the  soils  were  derived  from.  The  mineral  portion  of  a soil  consists  of  a ratio  of  sand, 
silt,  and  clay  identified  as  soil  texture.  Soils  contain  naturally  occurring  background  levels  of  metals 
derived  from  the  factors  influencing  soil  formation.  Table  3.8-2  presents  concentration  ranges  and 
mean  values  of  inorganics  in  selected  surface  soils  of  the  United  States.  Most  of  the  contribution  is 
due  to  natural  and  regional /global  sources  originating  from  human  activity  (Breckenridge  and 
Crockett  1995).  The  soil  p^es  presented  are  general  but  cover  many  of  the  major  categories  found 
in  the  LInited  States,  including  desert  soils. 
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Chapter  3:  Affected  Environment 


3.9  Lands  and  Realty 

3.9.1  Applicable  Plans,  Policies,  and  Regulations 

This  section  discusses  the  applicable  regulations,  plans,  and  policies  that  gm'ern  land  use  within  the 
Project  Study  Area  and  the  surrounding  area. 

California  Desert  Conservation  Area  Plan  and  Northern  and  Eastern  Colorado  Desert 
Coordinated  Management  Plan 

The  principal  land  use  plans  affecting  the  Project  are  the  BLM’s  CDCA  Plan  of  1980,  as  amended, 
and  the  NECO  Plan,  a 2002  amendment  to  the  CDCA.  The  CDCA  and  NECO  Plans  are  described 
in  Secdon  1 .3  of  Chapter  1 . 

Riverside  County  Integrated  Plan  and  Desert  Center  Area  Plan 

The  principal  land  use  plan  affecdng  private  land  within  the  Project  is  the  Riverside  County  General 
Plan  (General  Plan),  which  ardculates  the  vision  and  planning  principles  for  development  in 
Riverside  Countv.  The  Desert  Center  Area  Plan  (DCAP)  is  part  of  the  General  Plan  and  provides  a 
more  focused  development  plan  for  the  Desert  Center  area,  which  includes  the  Project  area.  In 
adchtion,  the  General  Plan  defines  development  policies  for  the  Desert  Center  Policy  Area,  which  is 
generally  between  Desert  Center  and  Lake  Tamarisk. 

Current  Riverside  Count}'  plans,  policies,  and  reguladons  do  not  take  into  account  the  County’s 
significant  solar  resource.  However,  the  Countv  recognizes  that  its  current  General  Plan  does  not 
address  siting  utilitv-scale  solar  facilities  and  that  policy  conflicts  may  exist.  The  County  plans  to 
address  siting  of  solar  plants  and  will  clarify  these  issues  in  a General  Plan  update  and  in  future 
County  Code  revisions  (CEC  and  BLAl  2010). 

3.9.2  Existing  Conditions 

The  affected  environment  for  land  use  consists  of  the  existing  and  reasonably  foreseeable  land  uses 
in  the  Project  area.  Land  use  can  be  assessed  by  analyzing  current  land  activities,  land  ownership, 
zoning  (where  applicable),  and  land  use  designations  in  adopted  land  use  plans  and  policies.  An 
assessment  of  land  use  must  also  consider  legal  guarantees  or  limitations  on  land  use,  such  as  those 
provided  by  easements,  deeds,  ROW,  claims,  leases,  licenses,  and  permits.  BLM-administered  lands 
are  not  zoned,  but  they  may  be  encumbered  by  easements,  ROWs,  mining  claims,  and  permits. 

General  Characteristics  of  Land  in  the  Project  Area 

The  Project  area  is  largely  a vacant,  undeveloped,  and  relatively  flat  open  space  area  located  in  the 
ChuckwaUa  Valley  of  the  Sonoran  Desert  in  eastern  Riverside  County.  Development  in  the 
surrounding  area  includes  the  rural  community-  of  Desert  Center,  California;  Lake  Tamarisk  Desert 
Resort;  and  the  Eagle  Mountain  Mane.  Joshua  Tree  National  Park,  which  is  managed  by  the  National 
Park  Serctice  and  is  largely  designated  as  wilderness,  surrounds  the  majority  of  the  Project  to  the 
west,  north,  and  east.  The  general  characteristics  of  the  Project  area  are  described  in  Chapter  1. 

Land  Ownership/Management 

Figure  3.9-1  depicts  the  current  land  ownersliip  in  the  Project  area,  as  reported  by  the  BLM  (BLM 
2009).  Most  of  the  Project  would  be  on  land  that  is  under  the  jurisdiction  ot  the  BLAf.  Small 
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portions  of  the  Project  would  overlap  private  land  (Table  3.9-1).  W here  the  Project  would  be  located 
on  Bl.M-administcred  land,  BI.M  land  use  designations  established  in  the  (iDCiA  and  NTTiO  Plans 
would  apply.  W here  the  Project  would  be  located  on  private  land,  the  Riverside  County  General 
Plan  designations  and  zoning  would  applv  as  those  potiions  of  the  Project  arc  not  under  the  uiriscUction  of  the 
CPUC 

Pordons  of  GT-A-1,  GT-A-2,  and  GT-B-2  would  traverse  private  land.  All  three  Gen-Tie  Line 
alternatives  would  cross  one  parcel  owned  bv  the  Metropolitan  W'ater  District  of  Southern  California 
(MW’D).  GT-A-1  and  GT-B-2  would  also  cross  one  parcel  of  private  land  near  Lake  Tamarisk.  GT- 
A-2  would  cross  5.1  miles  of  private  land.  Red  Bluff  Substation  B would  be  entirely  on  private  land. 
Red  Bluff  Substation  A and  the  Solar  Ikirm  alternatives  would  be  entirely  on  BLM-administered 
land,  as  would  the  telecom  site  associated  with  the  Red  Bluff  Substation.  Table  3.9-1  provides 
information  about  private  land  ownership  in  the  Project  area. 


Table  3.9-1 

Land  Ownership  in  the  Project  Area 


Project  Component 

Private  Land 
Crossed 

Assessor  Parcel  Numbers 

SF-B 

None 

Not  applicable 

SF-C 

None 

Not  applicable 

GT-A-1 

0.6  mile 

807171005,  808161001 

GT-A-2 

5.1  miles 

807172029,  811270001,  811142005,  811141011,  811260013, 
811170013,  811170018,  811170017,  811170016,  808250015, 
808250016,  808250005,  808240010,  808240008,  808240007, 
811170019, 808250014,  808250003,  808240011,  808240012, 
808250004 

GT-B-2 

0.6  mile 

808161001 

Red  Bluff  Substation  A, 
including  access  roads  and 
distribudon  Une 

None 

Not  applicable 

Red  Bluff  Substadon  B 

100  percent 

80813006 

Telecom  Site  (associated  with 
Red  Bluff  Substadon) 

None 

Not  applicable 

Source;  First  Solar  2009,  2010 


BLM  Land  Use  Designations 

The  BLM’s  CDCA  establishes  four  multiple  use  classes,  multiple  use  class  guidelines,  and  plan 
elements  for  specific  resources  or  activities,  such  as  motorized  vehicle  access,  recreation,  and 
vegetation.  Figure  3.9-2  depicts  the  multiple  use  classes  assigned  to  BLM-administered  land  in  the 
Project  area,  as  designated  in  the  NECO  Plan.  The  multiple  use  classes  are  defined  as  follows: 

• Class  C (Controlled  Use) — About  2.1  million  acres  designated  Class  C are  managed  to  be 
preserved  in  a natural  state;  access  generally  is  liimited  to  nonmotorized  and  nonmechanized 
means,  such  as  by  foot  or  on  horseback. 

• Class  L (Limited  Use) — About  5.9  miUion  acres  designated  Class  L are  managed  to  protect 
sensitive,  natural,  scenic,  ecological,  and  cultural  resource  values.  They  provide  for  generally 
lower  intensity,  carefully  controlled,  multiple  uses  that  do  not  significantly  diminish  resource 
values. 
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• ("lass  M (Moderate  L’se) — About  3.3  ntillion  acres  designated  (dass  M are  managed  in  a 
controlled  balance  between  higher  intensitv  use  and  protection.  A wide  variet}'  of  uses  such 
as  mining,  livestock  grazing,  recreation,  energy,  and  the  development  of  new  utilip'  facilities 
arc  allowed. 

• Class  I (Intensive  Use) — About  5(H),(K)0  acres  are  Class  1,  managed  for  concentrated  use  to 
meet  human  needs.  Reasonable  protection  is  provided  for  sensitive  natural  values.  Impacts 
are  mitigated  and  impacted  areas  are  rehabilitated,  when  possible. 

Both  Solar  Farm  alternatives,  most  of  GT-A-1  and  GT-A-2,  and  portions  of  GT-B-2  would  be 
located  on  land  designated  BUM  Multiple  Use  Class  M (Moderate  Use).  Most  of  GT-B-2  and  Red 
Bluff  Substation  A would  be  on  land  designated  BFM  Multiple  Use  Class  L (Limited  Use). 

Riverside  County  General  Plan  Land  Use  Designations 

\\”here  the  Project  would  be  located  on  private  land,  the  Riverside  Counp'  General  Plan  land  use 
designations  would  apply.  Figure  3.9-3  depicts  the  land  use  designations  on  private  land  in  the  Project 
area  as  reported  in  the  General  Plan  (Riverside  Count}’  2003).  In  addition,  all  of  the  private  land  that 
the  proposed  Project  would  overlap  is  subject  to  Riverside  County  ordinances,  the  Deseif  Center  Area 
Plan  (DCAP).  and  tlae  Desert  Center  Policy  Area  (where  said  land  is  within  the  policy  area). 

A 0.6-mile  section  of  GT-A-1  and  GT-B-2,  5.1  miles  of  GT-A-2,  and  the  entire  Red  Bluff 
Substation  B would  be  on  private  land  designated  as  “Open  Space-Rural  (OS-RUR).”  According  to 
the  General  Plan: 

The  Open  Space-Rural  land  use  designation  is  applied  to  remote,  privately  owned  open  space 
areas  with  limited  access  and  a lack  of  public  serttices.  Single-family  residential  uses  are 
permitted  at  a density  of  one  dwelling  unit  per  20  acres.  The  extraction  of  mineral  resources 
subject  to  an  approved  surface  mining  permit  may  be  permissible,  provided  that  the  proposed 
project  can  be  undertaken  in  a manner  that  is  consistent  with  maintenance  of  scenic  resources 
and  views  from  residential  neighborhoods  and  major  roadways  and  that  the  project  does  not 
detract  from  efforts  to  protect  endangered  species  (Riverside  County  2003). 

Relevant  land  use  policies  of  the  General  Plan  for  Open  Space-Rural  (OS-RUR)  are  as  follows: 

LU  20.1  Require  that  structures  be  designed  to  maintain  the  environmental  character  in 
which  they  are  located. 


LU  20.2  Require  that  development  be  designed  to  blend  with  undeveloped  natural  contours 
of  the  site  and  avoid  an  unvaried,  unnatural,  or  manufactured  appearance. 

LU  20.3  Require  that  adequate  and  available  circulation  facilities,  water  resources,  sewer 
facilities,  and/or  septic  capacity  exist  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  proposed  land 
use. 

LU  20.4  Ensure  that  development  does  not  adversely  impact  the  open  space  and  rural 
character  of  the  surrounding  area. 

LU  20.6  Provide  programs  and  incentives  that  allow  Open  Space-Rural  areas  to  maintain 
and  enhance  their  existing  and  desired  character  (Riverside  County  2003). 
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CiT-A-2  would  also  traverse  approximateh’  1.5  miles  ot  land  designated  Agriculture  (AG).  According 
to  the  General  Plan: 

The  Agriculture  land  use  designation  has  been  established  to  help  conserve  productive 
agricultural  lands  within  the  Count\’.  These  include  row  crops,  nurseries,  citrus  groves  and 
vineyards,  dairies,  ranches,  poultr\-  and  hog  farms,  and  other  agricultural  related  uses.  Areas 
designated  for  Agriculture  generally  lack  an  infrastructure  that  is  supportive  of  urban 
development  (Riverside  Countv  2003). 

Relevant  land  use  policies  of  the  General  Plan  for  Agriculture  (AG)  are  as  follows: 

LU  16.1  Encourage  retaining  agriculturally  designated  lands  where  agricultural  activity  can 
be  sustained  at  an  operational  scale,  where  it  accommodates  lifestyle  chedee,  and  in 
locations  where  impacts  to  and  from  potentially  incompatible  uses,  such  as 
residential  uses,  are  minimized,  through  incentives  such  as  tax  credits. 


LU  16.2 


LU  16.4 


LU  16.5 


LU  16.6 


Protect  agricultural  uses,  including  those  with  industrial  characteristics  (dairies, 
poultty',  hog  farms,  etc.)  by  discouraging  inappropriate  land  division  in  the 
immediate  proximiU'  and  allowing  only  uses  and  intensities  that  are  compatible 
with  agricultural  uses. 

Encourage  conserN^ation  of  productive  agricultural  lands.  Preserve  prime 
agricultural  lands  for  high-value  crop  production. 

Continue  to  participate  in  the  California  Land  Conser\^ation  Act  (the  Williamson 
Act)  of  1965. 

Require  consideration  of  State  agricultural  land  classification  specifications  when  a 
2.5-year  Agriculture  Foundation  amendment  to  the  General  Plan  is  reviewed  that 
would  result  in  a shift  from  an  agricultural  to  a non-agricultural  use. 


LU  16.7  Adhere  to  Riverside  County’s  Right- to-Farm  Ordinance  (Riverside  County  2003). 

Riverside  County  Zoning 

Where  the  Project  would  be  located  on  private  land,  Riverside  County  zoning  would  apply. 
Figure  3.9-4  depicts  the  zoning  on  private  land  in  the  Project  area  as  reported  in  the  General  Plan. 
Zoning  classifications  are  defined  in  the  Riverside  County  Land  Use  Ordinance,  Ordinance  348,  as 
amended,  Article  III.  The  ordinance  details  all  permitted  uses  on  private  property  based  on  the 
assigned  zone  classification. 

GT-A-2  would  cross  and  Red  Bluff  Substation  B would  be  entirely  on  private  land  zoned  as 
Controlled  Development  Zone  (W-2-10).  Permitted  uses  include  single-family  dwellings,  field  and 
tree  crops,  outside  storage  of  materials,  and  limited  animal  husbandtyc  Limited  additional  uses  are 
permitted  where  the  lot  size  is  greater  than  one  acre.  Many  additional  uses  are  allowed  by  approval 
or  by  permit,  including  “structures  and  the  pertinent  facilities  necessar)^  and  incidental  to  the 
development  and  transmission  of  electrical  power”  (Riverside  County  2009). 
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GT-A-2  would  also  overlap  private  land  zoned  Agriculture,  J Jght  (A-1-20).  As  the  name  implies,  a 
variep'  of  agncultural  land  uses  are  permitted  here.  No  power-generating  facilities  are  permitted,  but, 
in  accordance  with  Section  13.1(ll)(d),  the  Planning  Director  can  approve  uses  that  are  deemed  to 
be  “substantially  the  same  in  character  and  intensitt'”  as  the  listed  uses  (Riverside  Count^^  2009). 

A 0.6-mile  portion  of  CiT-A-1  and  GT-B-2  would  overlap  one  parcel  of  private  land  near  Lake 
Tamarisk  zoned  Natural  Assets  (N-A).  Permitted  uses  in  areas  zoned  Natural  Assets  include  some 
dwellings  and  accessorv  buildings,  field  and  tree  crops,  grazing  subject  to  stated  limitations,  and 
apiaries.  Several  other  uses,  including  utility  substations,  are  allowed  by  approval  or  by  permit 
(Riverside  Co  untv  2009). 

3.9.3  Existing  Uses 

Lands  and  Realty-Related  Uses 

A number  of  easements,  RO\\”s,  and  claims  related  to  utility  corridors,  transmission  lines,  telephone 
lines,  pipelines,  railroacis,  roads,  water  transmission  facilities,  and  mining  claims  are  located  in  the 
Project  area.  These  are  shown  on  Figures  3.9-5  through  3.9-7  and  in  Tables  3.9-2  and  3.9-3. 

The  Project  would  overlap  three  major  transmission  lines.  The  Kaiser  33-kilovolt  (kV)  transmission 
line,  owned  by  Kaiser  \Tntures,  runs  parallel  to  Kaiser  Steel  Road.  South  of  the  Kaiser  33-kV  line,  a 
230-kV  transmission  line  and  a 33-kV  distribution  line  run  southwest  to  northeast  along  Power  Line 
Road;  both  lines  are  owned  by  the  MW'D.  Several  of  the  proposed  Gen-Tie  Lines  would  cross  SCE’s 
existing  161-kV  transmission  line,  which  runs  northwest  to  southeast.  In  addition,  the  DPVl 
transmission  line  runs  parallel  to  1-10.  There  are  a number  of  smaller  distribution  lines  that  overlap 
project  components  as  well. 

In  addition  to  ROW  for  existing  roads  and  transmission  lines,  the  Project  would  overlap  two 
designated  two-mile-wide  utility  corridors,  labeled  “E”  and  “K”  (Figure  3.9-5).  The  northern  portion 
of  the  Solar  Farm  area  and  a portion  of  GT-B-1  would  overlap  utility  corridor  “E.”  The  proposed 
Red  Bluff  Substation  alternatives  and  portions  of  all  of  the  Gen-Tie  Line  alternatives  would  overlap 
utility  corridor  “K.” 

There  are  also  multiple  ROWs  for  existing  underground  oil  and  gas  pipelines  and  telephone  cables 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Red  Bluff  Substation  alternatives,  as  well  as  a ROW  for  a gas  distribution 
pipeline,  which  parallels  Kaiser  Road.  There  are  two  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
(FERC)  easements  for  the  Eagle  Mountain  Pump  Storage  Project  (First  Solar  2009). 

The  Colorado  River  Aqueduct,  owned  by  IMVC'^D,  traverses  in  a northeast  to  southwest  direction 
through  the  Colorado  Desert.  It  is  outside  the  Project  area  to  the  west  and  north. 

Twelve  water  wells  and  associated  pipelines  are  within  the  vicinity  of  the  Solar  Farm.  Two  of  the 
wells  are  owned  by  Kaiser  Steel  and  the  others  are  owned  by  private  parties. 

West  of  GT-B-2  and  Kaiser  Road,  the  Riverside  County  Waste  Management  Department  leases 
160  acres  from  the  BLM  for  a sanitaty^  landfilP.  The  lease,  serial  number  CAS005340,  was 
authorized  in  1975  (BLM  and  USFS  2010).  Land  disturbance  is  evident  in  this  area  (Google  Earth 
2010). 

’ Specific  plans  for  a sarutan^  landfill  are  approved  but  are  not  currendy  in  effect. 
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Table  3.9-2 

Existing  Uses,  Easements,  and  ROW  Relative  to  the  Solar  Farm  Alternatives 


Owner 

Use 

Width 

(feet) 

Location  Relative  to  the 
Project 

BLM  Serial 
File  Number 

MWD 

23t)-k\'  transmission  line 

400 

Along  Power  Line  Road;  all 
Solar  Farm  alternatives 
would  overlap. 

LA  aS2U58 

MWD 

33-k\’  transmission  line 

80 

Alon<f  Power  Line  Road;  all 
Solar  Farm  alternatives 
would  overlap. 

LA  051206 

Kaiser  Steel 

Kaiser  Steel  Road  and 
transmission  line 

100 

'Fhe  northern  pordon  of  SF- 
B would  overlap. 

R 05089 

FERC 

Fiasement  tor  Eagle 
Mountain  Pumped 
Storage  Project 

100 

vMong  Kaiser  Road; 
southwest  corner  under  all 
Solar  Farm  alternadves 
would  overlap. 

CA  044243 

Source:  First  Solar  2010 

Table  3.9-3 

Existing  Uses,  Easements,  and  ROW  Relative  to  the  Gen-Tie  Line  Alternatives 

Owner 

Use 

Width 

(feet) 

Location  Relative  to  the 
Project 

BLM  Serial 
File  Number 

Riverside  Count\’ 

Kaiser  Road 

300 

Kaiser  Road  easement;  Gen- 
Tie  Lines  A-1,  B-1,  and  B-2 
would  cross. 

Not  applicable 

m\D 

ROW”  for  ditches  and 
canals 

Not 

applicable 

South  of  Solar  Farm 
boundar}'  overlapping  Kaiser 
Road;  all  Gen-Tie  Lines 
would  cross. 

R 07041 

SCE 

Transmission  line 

100 

Northwest  to  southeast  east 

LA  0149780 

of  Kaiser  Road;  all  Gen-Tie 
Lines  would  cross;  GT-A-2 
would  parallel  it  for  much  of 


SCE 

Transmission  line 

25 

Northwest  to  southeast  east 
of  Kaiser  Road;  all  Gen-Tie 
Lines  would  cross;  GT-A-2 
would  parallel  it  for  much  of 
its  length. 

LA  0153144 

Caltrans 

I-IO 

200 

Road  easement;  all  Gen-Tie 
lines  would  cross. 

Not  applicable 

Caltrans 

SR-177  (Desert  Center 
Rice  Road) 

100 

Road  easement;  Gen-Tie 
Lines  A-1  and  A-2  would 
cross. 

Not  applicable 

SCE 

WAter  pipeline  and  well 

50 

GT-A-1  would  cross. 

LA  098376 

Sprint 

Underground  telephone 
cable 

15 

All  Gen-Tie  Lines  would 
cross. 

CA  18888 

Private  owner 

Private  access  road 

12 

GT-A-1  would  cross  and 
parallel  for  part  of  its  length. 

CA  37076 

Caltrans 

Drainage  easements 

Not 

applicable 

GT-B-2  would  cross  near  I- 
10. 

R 05498  and 
R01732 

Kaiser  Ventures, 
Inc. 

Eagle  Mountain  Railroad 

200 

No  Project  components 
would  cross. 

Not  applicable 
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Table  3.9-3  (continued) 

Existing  Uses,  Easements,  and  ROW  Relative  to  the  Gen-Tie  Line  Alternatives 


Owner 

Use 

Width 

(feet) 

Location  Relative  to  the 
Project 

BLM  Serial 
File  Number 

Riverside  County 

Eagle  Mountain  Road 

80 

Road  easement;  GT-B-2 
would  cross. 

Not  applicable 

Southern 
California  Gas 
Company 

UnderQTOund  oil  and  gas 

O O 

pipeline 

50 

GT-B-2  would  cross  near  I- 
10. 

R 2341 

Southern 
California  Gas 
Company 

Underground  oil  and  gas 
pipeline 

50 

GT-B-2  would  cross  near  T 
10. 

LA  0134693 

Southern 
California  Gas 
Company 

Underground  oil  and  gas 
pipeline 

50  ' 

GT-B-2  would  cross  near  I- 
10. 

LA  0110795 

Source:  First  Solar  2010 


The  Project  is  sited  within  a Solar  Energy  Study  Area  proposed  to  be  designated  under  the 
Department  of  Energy  and  BLM  Programmatic  Solar  Energy  Development  EIS.  The  site  is  also 
within  a California  Renewable  Energy  Zone  identified  by  the  Renewable  Energ}^  Transmission 
Initiative  (First  Solar  2009).  The  site  is  positioned  in  a priority  interconnection  location  within  the 
California  Independent  System  Operator;  it  would  interconnect  to  the  existing  500-kV  transmission 
line,  SCE’s  DPVl  Line. 

Minerals-Related  Uses 

There  are  no  known  salable  mineral  resources  (e.g.,  sand  and  gravel)  at  the  Project  site.  Although  the 
Project  site  is  not  used  to  produce  salable  minerals,  salable  materials  are  present  throughout  the 
region. 

The  potential  for  the  exploration  and  development  of  other  mineral  resources  such  as  oil,  gas,  coal, 
sodium,  potassium,  and  phosphate  exists  in  the  Project  area  and  throughout  the  region. 
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3.10  Noise 

No/se  is  defined  as  iimiumted  or  extraneous  soinid.  Sound  is  caused  h\  vibrations  that  generate  waves  of 
minute  air  pressure  fluctuations.  Air  pressure  fluctuations  that  occur  from  20  to  20,(H)0  times  per 
second  can  be  detected  as  audible  sound.  'Fhe  number  of  pressure  fluctuations  per  second  is 
normally  reported  as  ctcles  per  second  or  Hertz  (Hz).  Different  vibration  frec|uencies  produce 
different  tonal  qualities  for  the  resulting  sound.  In  general,  sound  waves  travel  away  from  the  noise 
source  as  an  expanding  spherical  surface.  The  energy  contained  in  a sound  wave  is  consec]uently 
spread  over  an  increasing  area  as  it  travels  away  from  the  source.  This  results  in  a decrease  in 
loudness  at  greater  distances  from  the  noise  source. 

Decibel  Scales 

Human  hearing  varies  in  sensitivity  for  different  sound  frec]uencies.  The  ear  is  most  sensitive  to  sound 
frequencies  between  800  and  8,000  Hz,  less  sensitive  to  higher  and  lower  sound  frequencies,  and  least 
sensitive  to  sound  frec|uencies  below  250  Hz.  Peak  sensitivitv  to  pure  tones  Upically  occurs  at 
frecjuencies  between  2,000  I Iz  and  6,000  1 Iz.  Relative  sensitivity  remains  fairly  high  between  about 
250  Hz  and  2,000  Hz.  Relative  sensitiwty  drops  off  slightly  above  7,000  Hz,  and  drops  off  significantly 
below  200  Hz.  In  addition,  relative  sensitivity  to  different  acoustic  frec|uencies  also  varies  with  the 
intensity  of  tlie  sound.  Several  different  frequency  weighting  schemes  have  been  developed,  using 
different  decibel  (dB)  adjusmaent  values  for  each  octave  or  1/3  octave  inten^al.  Some  of  these 
weighting  schemes  are  intended  to  approximate  the  way  the  human  ear  responds  to  noise  levels;  others 
are  designed  to  account  for  the  response  of  building  materials  to  airborne  vibrations  and  sound.  The 
most  commonly  used  decibel  weighting  schemes  are  the  A-weighted  and  C-weighted  scales. 

The  “A-weighted”  decibel  scale  (dBA)  is  normally  used  to  approximate  human  hearing  response  to 
sound.  The  A-weighted  scale  significantly  reduces  the  measured  pressure  level  for  low  frequency 
sounds  while  slightly  increasing  the  measured  pressure  level  for  some  middle  frequency  sounds.  The 
“C-weighted”  decibel  scale  (dBC)  is  often  used  to  characterize  low  frequency  sounds  capable  of 
inducing  vibrations  in  buildings  or  other  structures.  The  C-weighted  scale  makes  only  minor 
reductions  to  die  measured  pressure  level  for  low  frequency  components  of  a sound  while  making 
slighdy  greater  reductions  to  high  frequency  components  than  does  the  A-weighted  scale. 

Table  3.10-1  provides  examples  of  U'pical  dBA  levels. 

Table  3.10-1 


Examples  of  Typical  dBA  Levels 


Characterization 

dBA 

Example  Noise  Condition 

Threshold  of  pain 

130 

Peak  noise  50  feet  behind  firing  posidon,  M-16  and  M-24  rifles. 

125 

Mach  1.9  sonic  boom  under  aircraft  at  11,000  feet. 

Possible  building  damage 

o o 

120 

Air  raid  siren  at  50  feet. 

Mach  1.1  sonic  boom  under  aircraft  at  12,000  feet. 

Threshold  of  immediate  NIPTS^ 

115 

Commercial  fireworks  (5  pound  charge)  at  1 ,500  feet. 

110 

Peak  noise  50  feet  behind  firing  position,  .22  cahber  rifle. 
Peak  crowd  noise,  pro  football  game,  inside  open  stadium. 

105 

Emergency  vehicle  siren  at  50  feet. 
Convendonal  pHe  driver  peak  noise  at  50  feet. 
Chain  saw  (2-stroke  gasoline  engine)  at  3 feet. 

100 

jackhammer  at  10  feet. 
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Table  3.10-1  (continued) 
Examples  of  Typical  dBA  Levels 


Characterization 

dBA 

Example  Noise  Condition 

Extremely  noisy 

95 

Locomodve  horn  at  1 00  feet. 

Large  wood  chipper  processing  tree  branches  at  30  feet. 

8-hour  OSHA-  limit 

90 

Leaf  blower  at  5 feet. 
Jackhammer  at  50  feet. 
Dog  barking  at  5 feet. 

Ver\^  noisy 

85 

Gas  engine  lawnmower  at  5 feet. 
Bulldozer,  excavator,  or  paver  at  50  feet. 
Pneumatic  wrench  at  50  feet. 

80 

Fork  lift  or  front  end  loader  at  50  feet. 
Table  saw  at  25  feet. 

V acuum  cleaner  at  5 feet. 

Noisv 

75 

Idling  locomodve  at  50  feet. 
Street  sweeper  at  30  feet. 

70 

Leaf  blower  at  50  feet. 

300  feet  from  busy  6-lane  freeway. 

Moderately  noisy 

65 

Tt-pical  daytime  busy  downtown  background  conditions. 
Tt'pical  gas  engine  lawn  mower  at  50  feet. 

60 

Ttpical  daydme  urban  mixed  use  area  condidons. 
Normal  human  speech  at  5 feet. 

Typical  electric  lawn  mower  at  50  feet. 

55 

Ttpical  urban  residential  area  away  from  major  streets. 
Low  noise  electric  lawn  mower  at  65  feet. 

50 

Typical  suburban  daydme  background  condidons. 
Open  field,  summer  night  with  numerous  crickets. 

Quiet 

45 

Ttpical  rural  area  daydme  background  condidons. 
Suburban  back  yard,  summer  night  with  several  crickets. 

40 

Typical  suburban  area  at  night. 
Typical  whispering  at  1 to  2 feet. 

35 

Quiet  suburban  area  at  night. 
Quiet  whispering  at  1 to  2 feet. 

Vert"  quiet 

30 

Quiet  rural  area,  winter  night,  no  wind. 
Quiet  bedroom  at  night,  no  air  condidoner. 

20 

Empty  recording  studio. 

Remote  area,  no  audible  wind,  water,  insects,  or  animal  sounds. 

Barely  audible 

10 

Audiometric  tesdng  booth. 

Threshold  of  hearing,  no  hearing  loss 

0 

Notes: 

’ NIPTS  = noise-induced  permanent  threshold  shift  (permanent  hearing  damage) 

^OSHA  = Occupadonal  Safety  and  Health  Administradon 

Indicated  noise  levels  are  average  dBA  levels  for  stadonan’  noise  sources  or  peak  noise  levels  for  brief  noise  events 
and  noise  sources  moving  past  a fixed  reference  point. 

Average  and  peak  dBA  levels  are  not  24-hour  CNEL  (community  noise  exposure  level)  or  Ldn  (day-night  noise  level) 
values. 

Decibel  scales  are  not  linear.  Apparent  loudness  doubles  with  ever\^  10  dBA  increase,  regardless  of  the  inidal  dBA 
level. 

Most  adults  have  accumulated  some  hearing  loss  and  have  a threshold  of  hearing  above  15  dBA.  In  occupadonal 
hearing  conserv^adon  programs,  a threshold  of  hearing  between  20  and  30  dBA  is  considered  normal. 

Source:  data  compiled  by  Tetra  Tech  staff. 
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Common  Noise  Descriptors 

Wiryini^  noise  levels  are  t)ften  tlescribecl  in  terms  of  the  equivalent  constant  decibel  level.  Equivalent 
noise  levels  (becj)  are  used  to  develop  single-value  descriptions  of  average  noise  exposure  over 
various  periods.  Such  average  noise  exposure  ratings  often  include  additional  weighting  factors  for 
annoyance  potential  due  to  time  of  day  or  other  considerations.  Idle  Leq  data  used  for  these  average 
noise  exposure  descriptors  are  generally  based  on  A-weighted  sountl  level  measurements,  although 
other  weighting  systems  are  used  for  special  conditions  (such  as  blasting  noise). 

Average  noise  exposure  over  a 24-hour  period  is  often  presented  as  a day-night  average  sound  level 
(I.dn)  or  a communiu'  noise  cejuivalent  level  (CNRl.).  Ixln  values  are  calculated  from  hourly  Lec] 
values,  with  the  Leq  values  for  the  nighttime  period  (10:()()  PM  to  7:00  AM)  increased  by  10  dB  to  reflect 
the  greater  disturbance  potential  from  nighttime  noises.  CNFib  values  are  ver\’  similar  to  Ldn  values, 
but  include  a 5 dB  annoyance  adjustment  for  evening  (7:00  PM  to  10:00  PM)  Lec]  values  in  addition  to 
the  10  dB  adjustment  for  nighttime  Leq  values,  fixeept  in  unusual  situations,  the  CNEL  descriptor  will 
be  witliin  1.5  dB  of  the  Edn  descriptor  for  the  same  set  of  noise  measurements.  Unless  specifically 
noted  otherwise,  Edn  and  CNEE  values  are  assumed  to  be  based  on  dBA  measurements. 

Working  with  Decibel  Values 

The  nature  of  ciB  scales  is  such  that  individual  dB  ratings  for  different  noise  sources  cannot  be  added 
directly  to  give  die  dB  rating  of  the  combination  of  these  sources.  Two  noise  sources  producing  ec}ual 
dB  ratings  at  a given  location  will  produce  a composite  noise  level  3 dB  greater  than  either  sound  alone. 
WTen  two  noise  sources  differ  by  10  dB,  the  composite  noise  level  will  be  only  0.4  dB  greater  than  the 
louder  source  alone.  Most  people  have  difficulU'  distinguishing  the  louder  of  two  noise  sources  that 
differ  by  less  than  1.5  to  2 dB.  In  general,  a 10  dB  increase  in  noise  level  is  perceived  as  a doubling  in 
loudness.  A 2 dB  increase  represents  a 15  percent  increase  in  loudness,  a 3 dB  increase  is  a 23  percent 
increase  in  loudness,  and  a 5 dB  increase  is  a 41  percent  increase  in  loudness. 

When  distance  is  the  only  factor  considered,  sound  levels  from  an  isolated  noise  source  wiU  typically 
decrease  by  about  6 dB  for  evert'  doubling  of  distance  away  from  the  noise  source.  When  the  noise 
source  is  essentially  a continuous  line  (e.g.,  vehicle  traffic  on  a liighway),  noise  levels  decrease  by 
about  3 dB  for  evert^  doubling  of  distance. 

3.10.1  Applicable  Plans,  Policies,  and  Regulations 

Various  federal,  state,  and  local  agencies  have  developed  guidelines  for  evaluating  land  use 
compatibility  under  different  noise  level  ranges.  The  federal  Noise  Control  Act  of  1972  (Public 
Law  92-574)  established  a requirement  that  all  federal  agencies  must  administer  their  programs  in  a 
manner  that  promotes  an  environment  free  from  noise  that  jeopardizes  public  health  or  welfare.  The 
US  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA)  was  given  the  responsibility  for:  providing  information 
to  the  public  regarding  identifiable  effects  of  noise  on  public  health  or  welfare,  publishing 
information  on  the  levels  of  environmental  noise  that  wiU  protect  the  pubUc  health  and  welfare  with 
an  adequate  margin  of  safety,  coordinating  federal  research  and  activities  related  to  noise  control, 
and  establishing  federal  noise  emission  standards  for  selected  products  distributed  in  interstate 
commerce.  The  federal  Noise  Control  Act  also  directed  aU  federal  agencies  to  comply  with 
appUcable  federal,  state,  interstate,  and  local  noise  control  regulations  to  the  same  extent  that  any 
person  is  subject  to  such  requirements. 
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Although  EPA  was  given  major  public  information  and  federal  agency  coordination  roles,  each 
federal  agency  retains  authority  to  adopt  noise  regulations  pertaining  to  agency  programs.  EPA  can 
require  other  federal  agencies  to  justify  their  noise  regulations  in  terms  of  the  federal  Noise  Control 
Act  policy  requirements,  but  has  no  authority  to  approve  or  disapprove  the  noise  regulations  and 
policies  of  other  federal  agencies.  The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Administration  has  primar)' 
authority  for  setting  workplace  noise  exposure  standards.  Due  to  aviation  safety  considerations,  the 
Eederal  Aviation  Administration  has  priman^  jurisdiction  over  aircraft  noise  standards. 

Federal  Criteria  and  Standards 

In  response  to  the  requirements  of  the  federal  Noise  Control  Act,  EPA  (1974)  has  identified  indoor 
and  outdoor  noise  limits  to  protect  public  health  and  welfare  (hearing  damage,  sleep  disturbance, 
and  communication  disruption).  Outdoor  Edn  values  of  55  dB  and  indoor  Ldn  values  of  45  dB  are 
identified  as  desirable  to  protect  against  speech  interference  and  sleep  disturbance  for  residential, 
educational,  and  health  care  areas.  Noise  level  criteria  to  protect  against  hearing  damage  in 
commercial  and  industrial  areas  are  identified  as  24-hour  Leq  values  of  70  dB  (both  outdoors  and 
indoors). 

In  1980  the  Federal  Interagency  Committee  on  Urban  Noise  (FICUN)  developed  guidelines  to 
evaluate  whether  existing  and  proposed  land  uses  are  compatible  with  prevailing  noise  levels 
(FICUN  1980).  The  primaty  federal  agencies  participating  in  the  FICUN  report  included  EPA,  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD),  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  and  the  Veterans  Administration.  The  FICUN  guidelines  address 
land  use  compatibility  and  recommend  building  design  considerations  according  to  three  noise  level 
categories: 

• Zone  1 = Ldn  or  CNEE  levels  below  65  dB; 

• Zone  2 = Ldn  or  CNEE  levels  of  65  to  75  dB;  and 

• Zone  3 = Ldn  or  CNEE  levels  above  75  dB. 

The  FICUN  guidelines  indicate  that  all  land  uses  are  compatible  with  Zone  1 noise  levels. 

Educational  and  residential  land  uses  generally  are  not  compatible  with  Zone  2 noise  levels  unless 
special  acoustic  treatments  and  designs  are  used  to  ensure  acceptable  interior  noise  levels.  Residential 
and  educational  land  uses  are  not  compatible  with  Zone  3 noise  levels.  Industrial  and  manufacturing 
land  uses  may  be  acceptable  in  Zone  3 areas  if  special  building  designs  and  other  measures  are 
implemented. 

The  Federal  Highway  Adiministration  (FHWA)  has  adopted  criteria  for  evaluating  noise  impacts 
associated  with  federally  funded  laighway  projects  and  for  determining  whether  these  impacts  are 
sufficient  to  justify  funding  noise  mitigation  actions  (47  FR  131:29653-29656).  FHWA  noise  abatement 
criteria  are  based  on  peak  hour  Leq  noise  levels,  not  Ldn  or  24-hour  Leq  values.  The  peak  1-hour  Leq 
criteria  for  residential,  educational,  and  health  care  facilities  are  67  dB  outdoors  and  52  dB  indoors.  The 
peak  1-hour  Leq  criterion  for  commercial  and  industrial  areas  is  72  dB  (outdoors). 

The  relationship  between  peak  hour  Leq  values  and  associated  Ldn  values  depends  on  the 
distribution  of  traffic  over  the  entire  day.  There  is  no  precise  way  to  convert  a peak  hour  Leq  value 
to  an  Ldn  value.  In  urban  areas  with  heavy  traffic,  the  peak  hour  Leq  value  is  typically  2 to  4 dB 
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lower  than  the  daily  Ldn  value.  In  less  hea\’ilv  developed  areas,  the  peak  hour  Let]  is  often  ee|ual  to 
the  dailv  hdn  value.  I'or  rural  areas  with  little  nighttime  traffic,  the  peak  hour  l.ec]  value  will  often  he 
^ to  4 dB  greater  than  the  dail\  Ldn  value. 

HUD  has  established  guidelines  for  evaluating  noise  impacts  on  residential  projects  seeking  financial 
support  under  various  grant  programs  (44  I’R  135:40860-40866).  Sites  are  generally  considered 
acceptable  for  residential  use  if  thev  are  exposed  to  outdoor  Ldn  values  of  65  tlB  or  less.  Sites  are 
considered  “normallv  unacceptable”  if  thev  arc  exposed  to  outdoor  Ldn  \ alues  of  65  to  75  dB.  Sites 
are  considered  unacceptable  if  the\'  are  exposed  to  outdoor  Ldn  values  above  75  dB. 

State  Criteria  and  Standards 

The  California  Governor’s  Office  of  Planning  and  Research  (2003)  has  published  guidelines  for  the 
noise  element  of  local  general  plans.  These  guidelines  include  a noise  level/land  use  compatibility 
chart  that  categorizes  outdoor  CNEL/Ldn  levels  into  as  many  as  four  compatibility  categories 
(normally  acceptable,  conditionally  acceptable,  normally  unacceptable,  and  clearly  unacceptable), 
depending  on  land  use.  For  many  land  uses,  the  chart  shows  overlapping  CNEL/Fdn  ranges  for  two 
or  more  compatibilitv  categories. 

The  noise  element  guidelines  chart  identifies  the  normally  acceptable  range  for  low  density  residential 
uses  as  CNEL/Ldn  values  less  than  60  dB,  while  the  conditionally  acceptable  range  is  55  to  70  dB.  The 
normally  acceptable  range  for  high  densitt"  residential  uses  is  identified  as  CNEL/Ldn  values  below 
65  dB,  while  tlae  conditionally  acceptable  range  is  identified  as  60  to  70  clB.  For  educational  and 
medical  facilities,  CNEL/Ldn  values  below  70  dB  are  considered  normally  acceptable,  while  values  of 
60  to  70  dB  are  considered  conditionally  acceptable.  For  office  and  commercial  land  uses,  CNEL/Ldn 
values  below  70  dB  are  considered  normally  acceptable,  while  values  of  67.5  to  77.5  dB  are  categorized 
as  conditionally  acceptable.  The  overlapping  CNEL/Ldn  ranges  are  intended  to  indicate  that  local 
conditions  (existing  noise  levels  and  community  attitudes  toward  dominant  noise  sources)  should  be 
considered  in  evaluating  land  use  compatibility  at  specific  locations. 

Local  Criteria  and  Standards 

Cities  and  counties  in  California  are  required  to  adopt  a noise  element  as  part  of  their  general  plans. 
Many  cities  and  counties  have  incorporated  the  California  Department  of  Health  Services  land  use 
compatibility  guidelines  as  a key  item  in  the  general  plan  noise  element,  while  other  cities  and 
counties  have  developed  their  own  land  use  compatibility  guidelines.  In  addition  to  local  general 
plan  noise  elements,  some  cities  and  counties  have  adopted  noise  ordinances  to  legally  define  noise 
nuisances.  Local  noise  ordinances  var\"  considerably  in  their  format  and  coverage.  Many  noise 
ordinances  establish  property  line  performance  standards  for  different  land  use  or  zoning  categories. 
There  is  considerable  variation  among  communities  as  to  the  types  of  noise  sources  covered  under 
local  noise  ordinances. 

The  noise  element  of  the  Riverside  County  General  Plan  (Riverside  County  2003)  identifies  noise- 
sensitive  land  uses  to  include: 

• Residential  uses, 

• Schools, 

• Hospitals, 
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• Rest  homes, 

• Long-term  care  facilities, 

• Mental  care  facilities, 

• Libraries, 

• Places  of  worship,  and 

• Passive  recreation  uses. 

Riverside  County  has  adopted  the  land  use  compatibility  criteria  summari2ed  in  Table  3.10-2  as  part 
of  the  noise  element  of  the  County  General  Plan. 


Table  3.10-2 

Riverside  County  Land  Use  Compatibility  Standards 


Land  Use 

CNEL  or  Ldn  Noise  Level 

Normally 

Acceptable 

Conditionally 

Acceptable 

Normally 

Unacceptable 

Clearly 

Unacceptable 

Low  densip  residendal 
(single  family,  duplex, 
mobile  homes) 

Up  to  60  dBA 

55  - 70  dBA 

70  - 75  dBA 

Over  75  dBA 

Muluple-family 

residential 

Up  to  65  dBA 

60  - 70  dBA 

70  - 75  clBA 

Over  75  dBA 

Transient  lodgings 
(motels  and  hotels) 

Up  to  65  dBA 

60  - 70  dBA 

70  - 80  dBA 

Over  80  dBA 

Schools,  Libraries, 
churches,  hospitals, 
nursing  homes 

Up  to  70  dBA 

60  - 70  dBA 

70  - 80  dBA 

Over  80  dBA 

Auditoriums,  concert 
halls,  amphitheaters 

Categort"  not  used 

Up  to  70  dBA 

Over  65  dBA 

Categor)'  not  used 

Sports  arenas,  outdoor 
spectator  sports 

Categon'  not  used 

Up  to  75  dBA 

Over  70  dBA 

Category  not  used 

Playgrounds, 
neighborhood  parks 

Up  to  70  dBA 

Categon,"  not  used 

67.5  - 75  dBA 

Over  72.5  dBA 

Golf  courses,  riding 
stables,  water 

Up  to  75  dBA 

Categon'  not  used 

70  - 80  dBA 

Over  80  dBA 

recreation,  cemeteries 

Office  buildings, 
business  commercial, 
professional 

Up  to  70  dBA 

67.5  - 77.5  dBA 

Category  not  used 

Over  75  dBA 

Industrial, 

manufacturing,  utilities, 
agriculture 

Up  to  75  dBA 

70  - 80  dBA 

Categor)'  not  used 

Over  7 5 dBA 

Source:  Riverside  County  2003 


The  noise  element  of  the  County  General  Plan  includes  numerous  policies  intended  to  minimize 
noise-related  conflicts  between  adjacent  types  of  land  uses.  These  policies  include  the  following: 

• Discourage  noise-sensitive  land  uses  from  being  located  in  areas  exposed  to  CNEL  levels 
above  65  dBA; 
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• C'luidc  noisc-tolcrant  land  uses  into  areas  committed  to  land  uses  that  are  noise-producing, 
such  as  transportation  corridors  or  areas  adjacent  to  airports; 

• Minimize  noise  spillover  or  encroachment  from  commercial  and  industrial  land  uses  into 
adjoining  residential  neighborhoods  or  noise-sensitive  areas; 

• Discourage  projects  that  cannot  successfully  mitigate  excessive  noise; 

• Recjuire  commercial  or  industrial  truck  deliverv  hours  to  he  limited  when  next  to  noise- 
sensitive  land  uses  unless  there  is  no  feasible  alternative  or  there  are  overriding 
transportation  benefits; 

• New  land  use  development  within  Airport  Influence  Areas  should  comph'  with  airport  land 
use  noise  compatibilitt’  criteria  contained  in  the  applicable  airport  land  use  compatibility 
plan; 

• Rec|uire  development  that  generates  increased  traffic  and  subsec|uent  increases  in  ambient 
noise  level  adjacent  to  noise-sensitive  land  uses  to  provide  for  appropriate  mitigation 
measures; 

• Ensure  that  construction  activities  are  regulated  to  establish  hours  of  operation  in  order  to 
prevent  or  mitigate  the  generation  of  excessive  or  adverse  noise  impacts  on  surrounding 
areas; 

• Require  that  all  construction  equipment  utilize  noise  reduedon  features  (such  as  mufflers  and 
engine  shrouds)  that  are  no  less  effeedve  than  those  originally  installed  by  the  manufacturer; 
and 

• Consider  the  issue  of  adjacent  residential  land  uses  when  designing  and  configuring  all  new 
non-residential  development.  Design  and  configure  on-site  ingress  and  egress  points  to 
divert  traffic  away  from  nearby  noise-sensitive  land  uses  to  the  greatest  degree  practicable. 

The  noise  element  of  the  County  General  Plan  also  identifies  preferred  noise  standards  for 
stationaty^  noise  sources  that  affect  residential  land  uses  (Table  3.10-3). 

Table  3.10-3 


Stationary  Source  Noise  Standards 


Land  Use 

Time  of  Day 

Interior  Noise  Standard 

Exterior  Noise  Standard 

Residential 

7:00  WM  to  10:00  PM 

55  dBA,  10-minute  Leq 

65  dBA,  10-minute  Leq 

10:00  PM  to  7:00  MM 

40  dBA,  1 0-minute  Leq 

45  dBA,  10-minute  Leq 

Note:  The  Riverside  Count}’  Planning  Department  and  Riverside  County  Office  of  Public  Health  have 
administradve  discretion  regarding  application  of  these  standards. 

Source:  Riverside  Count}’  2003. 


Riverside  County  has  adopted  a noise  ordinance  (Ordinance  847)  to  regulate  noise  sources  on  one 
property  that  may  impact  adjacent  properties.  The  noise  ordinance  sets  general  noise  standards 
according  to  the  land  use  designation  of  the  affected  property.  Table  3.10-4  summarizes  the  basic 
noise  standards  in  Riverside  County  Ordinance  847. 
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Table  3.10-4 

Noise  Limits  in  the  Riverside  County  Noise  Ordinance 


Impacted  Land  Use 

General  Plan  Designations 

Noise  Standard, 
7 AM  to  10  PM 

Noise  Standard, 
10  PM  to  7 AM 

Rural  Residential 

RR,  RM,  RD 

45  dBA 

45  dBA 

Community  Residendal 

EDR,  VLDR,  LDR,  MDR, 
MIIDR,  UDR,  VHDR, 

I ITDR,  SP 

55  dBA 

45  dBA 

Commercial  and  Office 

CR,  CO,  CT,  CC,  SP 

65  dBA 

55  dBA 

Business  Park 

BP 

65  dBA 

45  dBA 

Liy;ht  Industrial 

LI,  SP 

75  dBA 

55  dBA 

Heaw  Industrial 

MI,  SP 

75  clBA 

75  dBA 

Public  Faciliw 

PF 

65  clBA 

45  dBA 

y\yriculmre 

AG 

45  dBA 

45  dBA 

Open  Space 

C,  CM,  REC,  RLIR,  W 

45  dBA 

45  dBA 

Mineral  Resources 

MR 

75  dBA 

45  dBA 

Source:  Riverside  County  Ordinance  847 


The  Riverside  County  noise  ordinance  also  includes  special  provisions  related  to  sound  amplification 
systems,  live  music,  audio  equipment,  and  power  tools.  The  noise  ordinance  also  provides  for 
exceptions  from  the  general  and  special  noise  standard  provisions.  In  addition,  the  following 
facilities  and  activities  are  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  the  noise  ordinance: 

• Facilities  owned  or  operated  by  government  agencies; 

• Capital  improvement  projects  of  government  agencies; 

• Maintenance  and  repair  of  public  properdes; 

• Public  safety  personnel  and  their  equipment  in  the  course  of  conducting  their  official  duties; 

• Agricultural  operations  conducted  on  lands  designated  agricultural  in  the  General  Plan  or  on 
lands  zoned  A-1,  A-2,  A-P,  A-D,  or  C/V  provided  those  operations  are  carried  out  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  accepted  industn^  standards; 

• Wind  energy  conservation  systems  provided  that  they  comply  with  Riverside  County 
Ordinance  348; 

• Private  construction  projects  located  a quarter  mile  or  more  from  the  nearest  inhabited 
dwelling; 

• Private  construction  projects  located  within  a quarter  mile  of  an  inhabited  dwelling  provided 
that  construction  activities  are  limited  to  6:00  AM  to  6:00  PM  during  the  months  of  June 
through  September  and  are  limited  to  7:00  AM  to  6:00  PM  during  the  months  of  October 
through  May; 

• Property  maintenance,  including  the  use  of  mowers,  leaf  blowers,  etc.  provided  that  such 
activity  is  Limited  to  the  hours  of  7:00  v\M  to  8:00  PM; 

• Motor  vehicles  other  than  off-highway  vehicles,  but  tliis  exemption  does  not  apply  to  motor 
vehicle  sound  systems;  and 

• The  discharge  of  firearms  in  compliance  with  aU  state  laws. 
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Vibration 

Cl  round-borne  vibrations  can  be  a source  of  annoyance  to  people  or  a source  of  structural  damage 
to  some  types  of  buildings.  Although  vibration  measurements  can  be  presented  in  many  different 
forms,  peak  particle  velocit\'  (PP\')  is  the  unit  of  measure  used  most  often  to  assess  building  damage 
potential.  The  (ialif'ornia  Department  of  Transportation  (Caltrans)  has  identified  vibration  impact 
criteria  for  both  building  damage  potential  and  human  annotance  (Cialtrans  2002,  2004).  Both 
human  annoyance  effects  and  building  damage  effects  depentl  in  part  on  whether  vibration  events 
are  isolated,  discrete  events  or  a relativel\’  continuous  episode  of  vibrations.  In  general,  there  is  less 
sensitivity  to  single,  discrete  events  than  to  continuous  events  or  frec|uently  repeated  discrete  events. 
Table  3.10-5  summarizes  Caltrans  criteria  for  assessing  the  effects  of  ground-borne  vibration. 

Table  3.10-5 

Summarv^  of  Caltrans  Vibration  Criteria 


Peak  Particle  Velocity,  inches/second 


Type  of  Criteria 

Threshold  Condition 

Transient 

Sources 

Continuous  or 
Frequent  Sources 

Human  Response 

Barely  perceptible 

0.04 

0.01 

Distinctly  perceptible 

0.25 

0.04 

Strongly  perceptible;  may  be  annoying  to  some 
people  in  buildings 

0.9 

0.10 

Severe;  unpleasant  for  people  in  buildings; 
unacceptable  to  pedestrians  on  bridges 

2.0 

0.4 

Buildino;  Damage 

O O 

Cosmedc  damage  threshold  for  extremely 
fragile  historic  buildings,  ruins,  and  ancient 
monuments 

0.12 

0.08 

Cosmetic  damage  threshold  for  fragile  buildings 

0.2 

0.1 

Cosmetic  damage  threshold  for  historic  and 
some  old  buildings 

0.5 

0.25 

Cosmetic  damage  threshold  for  older  residential 
structures 

0.5 

0.3 

Cosmetic  damage  threshold  for  newer 
residential  structures 

1.0 

0.5 

Cosmedc  damage  threshold  for  modern 

O 

industrial/  commercial  buildings 

2.0 

0.5 

Source:  Caltrans  2002,  2004 

The  noise  element  of  the  Riverside  County  General  Plan  includes  consideration  of  ground-borne 
vibrations.  The  following  land  uses  are  identified  by  the  noise  element  as  being  vibration  sensitive: 

• Hospitals, 

• Residential  areas, 

• Concert  halls, 

• Libraries, 

• Sensitive  research  operations, 

• Schools,  and 

• Offices. 
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Riverside  County  General  Plan  policies  related  to  vibration  include  the  following: 

• Restrict  the  placement  of  sensitive  land  uses  in  proximity  to  vibration-producing  land  uses, 
and 

• Prohibit  the  exposure  of  residential  dwellings  to  ground  vibration  from  passing  trains  that 
would  be  perceptible  on  the  ground  or  second  floors  (vibrations  are  presumed  to  be 
perceptible  if  they  exceed  a peak  particle  velocity  of  0.01  inch  per  second  over  a range  of 
1 to  100  Hz). 

3.10.2  Existing  Conditions 
Noise 

Existing  noise  sources  near  the  Solar  Farm  site,  Gen-Tie  Line  corridors,  and  alternative  Substation 
sites  include  local  roadway  traffic,  off-highway  recreational  veliide  use,  agricultural  operations, 
aircraft  overflights,  private  landing  strips,  traffic  on  I-IO,  and  aerodynamic  noise  from  wind  blowing 
through  vegetation  or  around  structures.  Ambient  noise  levels  have  not  been  measured  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  proposed  Solar  Farm,  Gen-Tie  Line  corridors,  or  at  the  alternative  Substation 
locations.  However,  based  on  general  land  use  conditions  and  the  remote  nature  of  the  Project  locations. 
existing  background  noise  levels  would  be  expected  to  vary  from  35  to  50  dBA  during  the  daytime, 
and  to  drop  to  25  to  35  dBA  at  night.  Somewhat  higher  noise  levels  would  occur  in  proximity  to 
I-IO.  At  distances  of  more  than  a few  hundred  feet  from  I-IO,  existing  CNEL  levels  would  probably 
be  about  45  dBA. 

Locations  of  noise-sensitive  land  uses  in  the  Project  vicinity  include  homes  along  Kaiser  Road  near 
the  Solar  Farm  site,  homes  between  the  south  end  of  the  Solar  Farm  site  and  SR-177,  homes  in 
Eagle  Mountain  Village  (three  occupied  by  caretakers,  the  rest  vacant).  Eagle  Mountain  Elementary 
School  at  Eagle  Mountain  Village,  the  Tamarisk  Lake  development,  and  homes  in  Desert  Center.  The 
closest  residence  is  about  /,  / 75  feet  from  the  prop  e^iy  line  of  the  proposed  Solar  Farm  site.  A.U  other  nearby  homes  are 
2,640 feet  or  farther  from  the  proposed  Solar  Farm  property  line.  In  addition.  Joshua  Tree  National  Park  Is  located 
as  close  as  1 .4  miles  from  the  southeast  boundan  of  the  Project  site.  Figure  3.10-1  illustrates  the  locations  of 
noise-sensitive  land  uses. 

Vibration 

There  are  no  identifiable  sources  of  significant  ground-borne  vibrations  in  the  Project  vicinity. 
Traffic  on  I-IO  will  produce  low  levels  of  vibration,  but  those  vibrations  would  dissipate  very  rapidly 
to  imperceptible  levels  at  the  Project  locations.  AH  of  the  noise-sensitive  land  uses  discussed  above 
would  also  be  considered  vibration-sensitive. 
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3.1 1 Public  Health  and  Safety/Hazardous  Materials 

This  section  describes  the  existi)iy  environmental  and  regulatory  settings  associated  with  the 
construction  and  operation  of  the  proposed  Project  or  its  alternatives  with  respect  to  hazards,  health 
and  safety  that  may  be  present  in  the  Project  Study  Area. 

3.11.1  Applicable  Plans,  Policies,  and  Regulations 

The  following  section  provides  a summar\'  of  the  federal,  state,  and  local  regulatory  framework  and 
the  laws,  regulations  and  standards  that  govern  hazards,  health  and  safep'  in  the  Project  area. 

Federal 

Hazardous  Materials  Transportation  Act  (49  USC  5101  et  sea.) 

The  US  Department  of  Transportation  has  regulatory  authority  for  the  safe  transportation  of 
hazardous  materials  under  the  I lazardous  Materials  Transportation  Act,  as  amended  and  codified  in 
49  United  States  Code  (USC)  5101  ct  seq.  \'ehicles  transporting  hazardous  materials  must  comply 
with  strict  containment,  safet\',  labeling  and  manifesting  requirements. 

Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery  Act  (42  USC.  6901  et  sea.) 

The  Resource  Conser\^ation  and  Recoven’  Act  (RCRA)  of  1976  establishes  a program  administered  by 
the  US  Emdronmentol  Protection  Agency  (USEPA)  for  the  regulation  of  the  generation, 
transportation,  treatment,  storage  and  disposal  of  hazardous  waste.  RCR/\  was  amended  in  1984  by 
the  Hazardous  and  Solid  Waste  Act  (HSW'A),  which  affirmed  and  extended  the  “cradle  to  grave” 
system  of  regulating  hazardous  waste.  The  use  of  certain  techniques  for  the  disposal  of  some 
hazardous  wastes  was  specifically  prolaibited  by  HSWA.  RCRA  regulates  hazardous  waste  from  the 
time  that  die  waste  is  generated,  through  to  its  management,  storage,  transport,  and  treatment  until  its 
final  disposal.  In  California,  the  EPA  has  authorized  the  Department  of  Toxic  Substance  Control 
(DTSC)  to  administer  the  RCRA  program,  pursuant  to  the  State’s  Hazardous  Waste  Control  Law 
(HWWL). 

Comprehensive  Environmental  Response,  Compensation,  and  Liability  Act  (Superfund)  of  1980 
(42  USC.  <$  9601  etsea.) 

The  Comprehensive  Environmental  Response,  Compensation  and  Liability  Act  (CERCLA)  provides 
a federal  Superfund  to  clean  up  uncontrolled  or  abandoned  hazardous  waste  sites  as  well  as 
accidents,  spills  and  other  emergency  releases  of  pollutants  and  contaminants  into  the  environment. 
The  EPA  generally  administers  CERCLA.  This  law  provides  broad  federal  authority  to  respond 
directly  to  releases  or  threatened  releases  of  hazardous  substances  that  may  endanger  public  health 
or  the  environment. 

Superfund  Amendments  and  Reauthorization  Act  of  1986  (Title  III  40  CFR^  68.110  et  sea.) 

The  Superfund  Amendments  and  Reauthorization  Act  (SARA)  amended  CERCLA  and  established  a 
nationwide  emergency  planning  and  response  program,  and  imposed  reporting  requirements  for 
businesses  that  store,  handle  or  produce  significant  quantities  of  extremely  hazardous  materials. 
Administered  by  the  EPA,  the  act  requires  states  to  implement  a comprehensive  system  to  inform 
local  agencies  and  the  public  when  a significant  quantity  of  such  materials  is  stored  or  handled  at  a 
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facility.  Additionally,  SARA  idendfies  requirements  for  planning,  reporting,  and  notification 
concerning  hazardous  materials. 

Clean  Water  Act  (33  USC.  ^1251  et  sea.) 

The  Clean  Water  Act  (CWA)  is  the  principal  federal  statute  protecting  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States  and  adjoining  shorelines  from  the  discharge  of  pollution  from  point  sources.  Since  its 
enactment,  the  CWA  has  formed  the  foundation  for  the  regulations  and  permitting  of  pollution 
prevention  and  response  measures  in  waters  subject  to  federal  jurisdiction.  The  CWA  establishes 
basic  structure  for  regulating  discharges  of  pollutants  into  the  waters  of  the  United  States;  establishes 
pollution  control  programs  such  as  setting  wastewater  standards  for  industp';  and  sets  water  quality 
standards  for  all  contaminants  in  surface  waters. 

Oil  Pollution  Prevention  (40  CFR  Part  112) 

The  goal  of  the  oil  pollution  prevention  regulation  in  40  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  (CFR)  Part 
112  is  to  prevent  oil  discharges  from  reaching  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States  or  adjoining 
shorelines.  Facilities  that  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  discharge  oil  into  navigable  waters  in 
quantities  that  may  be  harmful  are  required  to  develop  and  implement  Spill  Prevention,  Control  and 
Countermeasures  (SPCC)  plans  per  the  SPCC  rule. 

Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Administration 

The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Administration  (OSH A)  administers  health  standards  that  (1) 
provide  regulations  for  safety  in  the  workplace;  (2)  regulate  construction  safety;  and  (3)  require  a 
Hazards  Communication  Plan.  The  plan  includes  identification  and  inventor}^  of  all  hazardous 
materials  for  which  Material  Safety  Data  Sheets  (AISDS)  would  be  maintained,  and  employee 
training  in  safe  handling  of  said  materials. 

State  of  California 

California  Environmental  Protection  Agency 

The  California  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (Cal  EPA)  unifies  California’s  environmental 
authority,  consolidating  the  California  Air  Resources  Board  (CARB),  State  Water  Resources  Control 
Board  (SWRCB),  Regional  Water  Quality  Control  Board  (RW^QCB),  Integrated  WAste  Management 
Board  (IW’MB),  the  DTSC,  Office  of  Environmental  Health  Hazard  Assessment  (OEHHA),  and 
the  Department  of  Pesticide  Regulation  (DPR)  under  one  agency.  The  California  Hazardous  Waste 
Control  Law  is  administered  by  Cal  EPA’s  DTSC. 

Department  of  Toxic  Substance  Control 

The  DTSC  is  the  primary  agency  in  California  that  regulates  hazardous  waste,  administers  clean-ups 
of  existing  contamination  and  looks  for  ways  to  reduce  hazardous  waste  produced  in  California.  The 
DTSC  regulates  hazardous  waste  in  California  primarily  under  the  authority  of  RCRA  and  the 
California  Health  and  Safety  Code.  The  DTSC  manages,  maintains  and  monitors  the  Cortese  list  of 
hazardous  waste  sites.  The  Cortese  list,  or  Hazardous  Waste  and  Substances  Sites  List,  is  a planning 
resource  used  by  the  state,  local  agencies,  and  developers  to  comply  with  CEQA  requirements  in 
providing  information  about  the  location  of  hazardous  materials  release  sites. 
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California  Emergency  Management  Agency 

The  California  FimcrgencN'  Management  Agenc\’  ((ial/[h\IA)  was  formed  )annar\’  1,  2009  as  a result 
of  a merger  between  the  C'jo\ernor’s  Office  of  rimergency  Services  (OliS)  and  the  Office  of 
Homeland  Securitv.  fhe  Hazardous  Materials  L'nit  of  the  Cal/fhMA  is  responsible  for  HAZMA'f 
emergency  planning  and  response,  spill  release  notifications,  and  HAZMAT  enforcement  of  the 
Unified  Program.  The  OFiS  provides  emergenct’  response  services  in  support  of  local  jurisdictions. 

California  Public  Utilities  Commission 

The  Applicant  and  S(T\  would  use  the  (iPUCi  Ciencral  Order  95  and  165,  as  related  to  fire-safe 
design  and  maintenance  practices  for  transmission  lines,  to  establish  minimum  recjuirements  for  the 
Project  regarding  inspection  (including  maximum  allowable  inspection  cycle  lengths),  condition 
rating,  scheduling  and  performance  of  correedve  action,  record  keeping  and  reporting,  in  order  to 
ensure  a safe  and  high-t]uality  electrical  service. 

Riverside  County 

County  of  Riverside  Department  of  Environmental  Health 

The  Count}'  of  Riverside  Department  of  Fmvironmental  Health  (DFfll)  acts  as  the  Certified  Unified 
Program  Agency  (CUPA)  for  Riverside  County  and  is  responsible  for  reviewing  FFazardous 
Materials  Business  Plans.  A CUPA  is  a local  agency  that  has  been  certified  by  Cal  EPA  to  implement 
state  environmental  programs  related  to  hazardous  materials  and  waste.  The  DEI  1 is  responsible  for 
protecting  the  health  and  safet}'  of  the  public  and  the  environment  of  Riverside  County  by  assuring 
that  hazardous  materials  are  properly  handled  and  stored.  The  DEH  accomplishes  this  through 
inspection,  emergency  response,  site  remediation  and  hazardous  waste  management  services.  The 
specific  responsibilities  of  the  DEH  include  the  following: 

• Inspecting  hazardous  material  handlers  and  hazardous  waste  generators  to  ensure  full 
compliance  with  laws  and  regulations. 

• Fmplementing  CUPA  programs  for  the  development  of  accident  prevention  and  emergency 
plans,  proper  installation,  monitoring,  and  closure  of  underground  storage  tanks  and  the 
handling,  storage  and  transportation  and  disposal  of  hazardous  wastes. 

• Providing  24-hour  response  to  emergency  incidents  involving  hazardous  materials  or  wastes 
in  order  to  protect  the  public  and  the  environment  from  accidental  releases  and  illegal 
activities. 

• Overseeing  the  investigation  and  remediation  of  environmental  contamination  due  to 
releases  from  underground  storage  tanks,  hazardous  waste  containers,  chemical  processes  or 
the  transportation  of  hazardous  materials. 

• Conducting  investigations  and  taking  enforcement  action  as  necessar}^  against  anyone  who 
disposes  of  hazardous  waste  illegally  or  otherwise  manages  hazardous  materials  or  wastes  in 
violation  of  federal,  state  or  local  laws  and  regulations. 

County  of  Riverside  Fire  Department 

The  County  of  Riverside  Fire  Department  enforces  county  fire  code  standards,  as  detailed  in 
Ordinance  787.2.  Project  proponents  within  Riverside  County^  are  required  to  complete  a project- 
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specific  fire  prevention  plan  that  encompasses  fire  risk  management  during  construction,  operation, 
and  decommissioning. 

3.11.2  Existing  Conditions 

This  section  contains  a description  of  the  environmental  setting  for  the  proposed  Project  and 
alternatives  with  respect  to  hazardous  materials/waste  and  public  health  and  safety  issues  that  may 
exist  in  the  proposed  Project  area.  The  following  issues  are  addressed:  past  hazardous 
materials /hazardous  waste  use  in  the  area,  proximity  to  airports  and  schools,  emergency  evacuation 
routes,  emergency  response  plans,  wildfire,  intentionally  destructive  acts,  and  electromagnetic  fields 
(EMF). 

The  Project  is  proposed  in  an  area  that  has  a variety  of  uses  including  open  space  recreation  and 
presence,  residential  housing,  and  commercial  businesses.  There  are  no  hazardous  materials  or 
hazardous  waste  generators  in  the  proposed  Project  or  alternatives  areas. 

Hazardous  Materials/Waste 

Existing  and  past  land  use  activities  are  potential  indicators  of  hazardous  materials  and  hazardous 
waste  storage  and  use.  The  primaty^  reasons  to  define  potentially  hazardous  sites  are  to  protect  the 
health  and  safety  of  construction  and  operations  personnel  and  to  minimize  public  exposure  to 
hazardous  materials  during  construction  and  waste  handling. 

The  following  is  a summary  definition  of  hazardous  materials  and  hazardous  waste. 

• Hazardous  Material:  Any  material  that  due  to  its  quantity,  concentration  or  physical 
characteristics  poses  a significant  present  or  potential  hazard  to  human  health  and  safety  or 
to  the  environment  if  released  into  the  work  place  or  environment. 

• Hazardous  Waste:  A waste  or  combination  of  wastes,  which  due  to  its  quantity, 
concentration  or  physical,  chemical,  or  infectious  characteristics,  may  cause  or  significantly 
contribute  to  an  increase  in  mortality  or  an  increase  in  serious  irreversible  or  incapacitating 
but  reversible  illness;  or  pose  a substantial  present  or  potential  hazard  to  human  health  or 
the  environment  due  to  factors  including,  but  not  Limited  to  carcinogenicity^  acute  toxicity, 
chronic  toxicity,  bioaccumulative  properties  or  persistence  in  the  environment  when 
improperly  treated,  stored,  transported,  or  disposed  of  or  otherwise  managed. 

Database  Review 

A Phase  I Environmental  Site  Assessment  (ESA)  was  prepared  for  the  Project  area  (including  all 
Project  components).  As  part  of  the  Phase  I ESA,  a review  of  relevant  hazardous  waste/materials 
databases  was  completed  by  Environmental  FirstSearch  (2010)  and  resulted  in  the  identification  of  a 
number  of  sites  with  potentially  hazardous  waste  or  materials.  None  of  the  sites  were  identified  in 
the  Phase  I ESA  as  Recognizable  Environmental  Concerns  (RECs)  for  the  Project  (AECOM 
Environment  2010).  However,  the  Phase  I preparers  noted  one  non-REC  issue  that  may  require 
additional  assessment:  One  small  portion  of  the  Project  area  (the  telecom  site)  was  formerly  part  of  a 
military  reserv^ation  and  should  be  assessed  to  determine  the  presence  of  unexploded  ordnance,  if 
that  particular  area  would  be  used  as  part  of  the  Project.  (These  types  of  materials  are  referred  to  as 
munitions  and  explosives  of  concern,  or  MEC.)  Unexploded  ordnance  may  be  a subset  of  these 
types  of  materials. 
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According;  to  die  Phase  1 I.SA,  seven  entries  were  recorded  on  the  rdnergenev  Response 
Notificadon  Systems  (['iRNS)  list  tor  spills  within  proximity  to  the  proposed  Project  and  its 
alternadves.  These  spills  were  identified  along  1-10.  None  of  these  spills  were  identified  as  needing 
addidonal  work  past  inidal  cleanup  activities,  'fherefore,  none  of  the  sites  were  deemed  of  potential 
concern  to  the  Project  or  its  alternadves. 

Two  additional  sites  were  identified  as  permitted  facilities.  A sanitary  landfill,  listed  as  the  Desert 
Center  Sanitary  site  (17-991  Kaiser  Road),  was  listed  as  a permitted  Solid  W’aste  Landfill  (SWL)  site 
that  is  permitted  to  accept  agricultural,  construedon/demolidon  and  mixed  municipal  waste  by  the 
Counp’  of  Riverside  Waste  Management  Department.  The  second  permitted  site  is  the  Iron 
Mountain  pumping  stadon  (6001  Iron  Mountain  Pumping  Plant  Road),  which  is  also  listed  as  a 
RCRA  waste  generator.  An  underground  storage  tank  (LIST)  has  also  been  associated  with  the  Ragle 
Mountain  pumping  stadon.  No  violadons  or  environmental  acdons  for  these  sites  were  listed. 

One  addidonal  site,  the  Eagle  Mountain  Mine,  was  listed  as  a No  Further  Remedial  Action  Planned 
(NFR.\P).  No  violadons  or  environmental  actions  for  this  site  were  listed. 

A number  of  lisdngs  in  the  area  were  listed  as  registered  USTs.  No  violadons  or  environmental 
acdons  for  these  sites  were  idendfied.  Two  sites,  also  idendfied  as  UST  sites,  were  listed  on  the 
Leaking  Undergrounci  Storage  Tank  (LUST)  list.  The  Caltrans  Desert  Center  site  (44740  Ragsdale 
Road)  and  the  Metropolitan  W ater  District  Eagle  Mountain  Pumping  Station  (Eagle  Mountain 
Road)  were  both  listed  as  site  closures  with  a no  further  acdon  letter.  No  additional  environmental 
acdons  were  idendfied  for  either  site. 

Other  Hazardous  Waste  Issues 

Both  the  Phase  I study  and  the  Class  I cultural  inventor}^  of  the  Project  area  indicated  that  the  area 
was  historically  used  as  a militan^  training  facilip'  and  that  there  is  potential  for  MEC  to  be  present. 
During  the  Class  III  cultural  resources  survey,  evidence  of  possible  MEC  was  idendfied  along  two 
of  the  Gen-Tie  Line  alternadves. 

Airports 

Aboveground  transmission  lines  associated  with  the  Gen-Tie  Line  and  the  tower  associated  with  the 
telecom  site  may  pose  a threat  to  aviadon  safety  if  they  are  located  with  an  airport  land  use  plan  or 
flight  2one.  The  former  Desert  Center  Airport  is  located  approximately  four  miles  east,  southeast 
from  the  proposed  Solar  Farm  and  less  than  a mile  from  the  Gen-Tie  Line  A-2  transmission 
alternadve.  The  185-foot  tower  associated  with  the  telecom  site  that  is  part  of  the  Red  Bluff 
Substadon  would  be  just  oper  one  mile  (5,500  feet)  from  the  private  special-use  airport’s  runway.  Tliis 
airport  is  no  longer  in  regular  use  but  has  been  developed  into  a muld-use  recreadonal  facility, 
including  an  automodve  race  track  facility  with  accessory  buildings,  dn/  (without  udlity  hook-ups) 
on-site  camping  and  associated  amenides.  The  redevelopment  includes  use  of  the  runway  as  a 
private  special-use  airport  (County  of  Riverside  Redevelopment  Agency  2009).  There  is  also  a 
private  landing  strip  associated  with  the  closed  Eagle  Mountain  mine  that  is  approximately  two  miles 
northwest  of  the  proposed  Solar  Earm  site.  This  private  airstrip  is  minimally  used  to  access  the 
closed  Eagle  Mountain  mine. 
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Schools 

There  is  one  school  in  the  vicinity  of  the  proposed  Project.  Eagle  Mountain  Elementary  School  is 
located  approximately  2.5  miles  from  the  Solar  Earm  site  at  1434  Kaiser  Road.  It  supports 
kindergarten  through  eighth  grade  students.  Eagle  Mountain  Elementaty^  School  is  part  of  the  Desert 
Center  Llnified  School  District. 

Emergency  Evacuation  Routes 

Emergency  evacuation  routes  in  the  Desert  Center  region  are  1-10  and  SR- 177  (Rice  Road).  Eurther 
discussion  of  transportation  routes  is  provided  in  Section  3.15. 

Emergency  Response  Plan 

The  County  of  Riverside  DEH  acts  as  the  CUPA  for  Riverside  County.  The  CUPA  program  is 
designed  to  consolidate,  coordinate,  and  administer  permits,  inspection  activities,  and  enforcement 
activities  throughout  the  County  of  Riverside.  The  programs  administered  by  the  CUPA  are  as 
follows: 

• Business  Emergency  Plan/Hazardous  Materials  Handler; 

• Hazardous  Waste  Generators; 

• Underground  Storage  Tanks; 

• California  Accidental  Release  Program  (CalARP); 

• Aboveground  Petroleum  Storage  Act  (APSA)/SPCC  Plan;  and 

• Elniform  Eire  Code  Hazardous  Materials  Management  Plans. 

The  Applicant  and  SCE  will  be  required  to  complete  emergency  response  plans  as  identified  by  the 
DEH  as  relevant  to  the  construction  and  operation  of  the  proposed  Project. 

Wildfire/Fire 

Wildfires  consist  of  uncontrolled  fire  spreading  through  vegetation.  Wildfires  are  caused  by  arson, 
campfires,  improper  burning  of  debris,  accidental  ignition  caused  by  the  use  of  gas-powered  tools  or 
vehicles,  other  man-made  causes,  and  lightning.  Wildfire  behavior  may  vaty^  due  to  individual  fire 
characteristics,  topography,  fuels  (i.e.,  type  and  quantity  of  available  flammable  material,  referred  to 
as  fuel  load),  and  weather  conditions.  The  proposed  Project  and  alternatives  would  be  in  open 
desert,  characterized  by  sparse  vegetation  and  minimal  development.  The  Project  Study  Area  in 
Riverside  County  has  been  determined  to  have  a low  to  moderate  susceptibility  to  wildfire  (County 
of  Riverside  2003). 

Intentionally  Destructive  Acts 

In  light  of  two  decisions  by  the  US  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit,  Department  of  Energ\^ 
NEPA  documents  explicitly  address  the  potential  environmental  consequences  of  intentionally 
destructive  acts  (i.e.,  acts  of  sabotage  or  terrorism)  (US  Department  of  Energy  2006).  Each  NEPA 
analysis  of  project  and  alternative  impacts  should  explicitly  consider  intentionally  destructive  acts.  As 
with  any  US  energy  infrastructure,  the  proposed  Project  or  alternatives  could  be  the  target  of 
terrorist  attacks  or  sabotage. 
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Electromagnetic  Fields 

The  information  presented  here  is  tor  informational  purposes  only,  as  rec|uestetl  by  the  (iPUC.  The 
source  of  information  regarding  ItMl*  originated  from  the  DP\'2  IdR/ITS  ((California  Public 
Utilities  Commission  and  BI.M  2006).  There  is  no  intormadon  available  regarding  existing  FiMF  in 
the  Project  area,  nor  is  there  a rcc|uirement  under  NFiPA  or  CFi()A  to  address  this  issue. 

Background  - CPUC  Guidelines 

On  januan’  15,  1991,  the  CiPUCC  initiated  an  investigadon  to  consider  its  role  in  mitigating  the  health 
effects,  if  any,  of  FiMF"  from  utilitt'  tacilides  and  power  lines.  A working  group  of  interested  pardes, 
called  the  California  Fdectromagnetic  l^requencv  (Consensus  Group,  was  created  by  the  CPUC  to 
advise  it  on  this  issue.  The  group  consisted  of  stakeholders  represendng  citi2ens  groups,  consumer 
groups,  environmental  groups,  stakeholder  agencies,  unions  and  utilities.  Based  on  the  work  of  the 
Consensus  Group,  written  tesdmon\'  and  evidentiar\’  hearings,  the  CPUC  issued  its  decision  (93-11- 
013)  on  November  2,  1993,  to  address  public  concerns  about  possible  FAFF"  health  effects  from 
electric  udlip^  facilides. 

Fn  response  to  a situation  of  scienddc  uncertainty  and  public  concerns,  the  decision  specifically 
required  udlides  to  consider  “no-cost”  and  “low-cost”  measures,  where  feasilale,  to  reduce  exposure 
from  new  or  upgraded  udlity  facilities  requiring  cerdficadon  under  General  Order  131-D.  Ft  directs 
that  no-cost  midgadon  measures  be  undertaken,  and  that  low-cost  opdons,  when  they  meet  certain 
guidelines  for  field  reduedon  and  cost,  are  adopted  through  the  project  cerdficadon  process.  The 
decision  directed  the  udlides  to  use  a 4 percent  benchmark  on  the  low-cost  midgadon.  These 
reduedon  measures  would  be  documented  in  a project-specific  Field  Management  Plan.  The  CPUC 
did  not  adopt  any  specific  numerical  limits  or  reguladons  on  EMF  levels  related  to  electric  power 
facilities. 

in  Decision  D. 93-1 1-013,  the  CPUC  addressed  midgadon  of  EMF  of  udlity  facilides  and 
implemented  the  following  recommendadons: 

• No-cost  and  low-cost  steps  to  reduce  EMF  levels; 

• Workshops  to  develop  EMF  design  guidelines; 

• Uniform  residendal  and  workplace  programs; 

• Stakeholder  and  public  involvement; 

• A four-year  educadon  program; 

• A four-year  nonexperimental  and  administrative  research  program;  and 

• An  authorizadon  of  federal  experimental  research  conducted  under  the  Nadonal  Energy 
Policy  Act  of  1992. 

Most  recendy  the  CPUC  issued  Decision  D. 06-01 -042,  on  Januar)^  26,  2006,  affirming  the  low- 
cost/  no-cost  policy  to  midgate  EMF  frequency  exposure  from  new  utility  transmission  and 
substation  projects.  This  decision  also  adopted  rules  and  policies  to  improve  utility  design  guidelines 
for  reducing  EMF.  The  CPUC  stated:  “At  this  time  we  are  unable  to  determine  whetiier  there  is  a 
significant  scientifically  verifiable  relationship  between  EMF  exposure  and  negative  healtir 
consequences.” 
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The  CPUC  has  not  implemented  a general  requirement  that  utilities  include  nonroutine  mitigation 
measures  or  other  mitigation  measures  that  are  based  on  numeric  values  of  EMF  exposure  and  has  not 
adopted  any  specific  limits  or  regulation  on  EMF  related  to  electric  power  facilities.  iVEtigation 
measures  may  be  determined  on  a project-by-project  basis  by  the  CPUC. 

Electromagnetic  Fields 

EMF  is  a term  used  to  describe  electric  and  magnetic  fields  that  are  created  by  electric  voltage 
(electric  field)  and  electric  current  (magnetic  field).  Electromagnetic  fields  can  be  viewed  as  a 
combination  of  both  an  electric  and  magnetic  field  that  can  be  regarded  as  a smooth,  continuous 
field,  propagating  in  a wavelike  manner.  Power  frequency  EMF  is  a natural  consequence  of  electrical 
currents,  and  can  be  either  directly  measured  using  the  appropriate  measuring  instruments  or 
calculated  using  appropriate  information. 

Electric  fields  are  present  whenever  voltage  exists  on  a wire,  and  are  not  dependent  on  current.  The 
magnitude  of  the  electric  field  is  primarily  a function  of  the  configuration  and  operation  voltage  of 
the  line  and  decreases  with  the  distance  from  the  source.  The  electric  field  can  be  shielded  (i.e.,  the 
strength  can  be  reduced)  by  any  conducting  surface,  such  as  trees,  fences,  walls,  buildings,  and  most 
t)pes  of  structures.  The  strength  of  an  electric  field  is  measured  in  volts  per  meter  (V/m)  or 
kilovolts  per  meter  (kV/m).  Typical  electric  field  values  for  appliances  are  presented  in  Table  3.11-1. 


Table  3.11-1 

Typical  Electric  Field  Values  for  Appliances,  at  12  Inches 


Appliance 

Electric  Field  Strength  (kV/m) 

Electric  Blanket 

0.25* 

Broiler 

0.13 

Stereo 

0.09 

Refrigerator 

0.06 

Iron 

0.06 

1 land  Mixer 

0.05 

Coffee  Pot 

0.03 

*1  to  10  kV/m  next  to  blanket  wires. 

kV/m:  Kilovolts /meter 

Source;  Enertech  Consultants  1985 


Magnetic  fields  are  present  whenever  current  flows  in  a conductor,  and  are  not  dependent  on 
voltage  of  the  conductor.  The  strength  of  these  fields  also  decreases  with  distance  from  the  source. 
However,  unlike  electric  fields,  most  common  materials  have  little  shielding  effect  on  magnetic 
fields. 

The  magnetic  field  strength  is  a function  of  both  the  current  on  the  conductor  and  the  design  of  the 
system.  Magnetic  fields  are  measured  in  units  called  Gauss.  However,  for  low  levels  normally 
encountered  near  electric  utility  facilities,  the  field  strength  is  expressed  in  a much  smaller  unit,  the 
milliGauss  (mG),  which  is  one  thousandth  of  a Gauss. 

Power  frequency  EMF  is  present  whenever  electricity  is  used.  This  includes  not  only  electric  power 
generation,  utility  transmission  lines,  distribution  lines  and  on-site  and  off-site  substations  as 
proposed  with  this  Project,  but  also  the  building  wiring  in  homes,  offices,  schools  and  in  the 
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appliances  and  machinen’  used  in  these  locations.  Mat^netic  field  intensities  from  these  sources  can 
range  from  below  1 niG  to  above  1,(H)0  niG  (1  Ciauss). 

Research  on  ambient  magnetic  fields  in  homes  and  buildings  in  several  western  states  found  average 
magnetic  field  levels  within  most  rooms  to  be  approximatelv  1 mG.  In  a room  with  appliances 
present,  the  measured  values  ranged  from  9 to  20  mG  (Severson  et  ah,  1988  and  Silva  et  ah,  1988). 
Immediateh'  adjacent  to  appliances  (within  12  inches),  field  values  are  much  higher  as  illustrated  in 
Table  3.1 1-2. 


Table  3.11-2 

Magnetic  Field  from  Household  Appliances 


Magnetic  Field  (mG) 

Appliance 

12-inch  Distance 

Maximum  mG 

Electric  range 

3-20 

100-2,000 

Electric  oven 

2-25 

10-50 

Garbage  disposal 

10-20 

850-1,250 

Refrigerator 

0.3-3 

4-15 

Clothes  washer 

2-30 

10-400 

Clothes  dr\-er 

1-3 

3-80 

Coffee  maker 

0.8-1 

15-250 

Toaster 

0.6-8 

70-150 

Crock  pot 

0.8-1 

15-80 

Iron 

1-3 

90-300 

Can  opener 

35-250 

10,000-20,000 

Mixer 

6-100 

500-7,000 

Blender,  popper,  processor 

6-20 

500-7,000 

vacuum  cleaner 

20-200 

2,000-8,000 

Portable  heater 

1-40 

100-1,100 

Fan/blower 

0.4-40 

20-300 

Hair  drver 

1-70 

60-20,000 

Electric  shaver 

1-100 

150-500 

Color  teleCsion 

9-20 

150-500 

Fluorescent  fixture 

2-40 

140-2,000 

Fluorescent  desk  lamp 

6-20 

400-3,500 

Circular  saw 

10-250 

2,000-10,000 

Electric  drill 

25-35 

4,000-8,000 

Source:  Gauger  1985 


Magnetic  field  strength  diminishes  with  distance.  Fields  from  compact  sources  (i.e.,  those  containing 
coils  such  as  small  appliances  and  transformers)  drop  off  with  distance  (r)  from  the  source  by  a 
factor  of  1/r'^.  For  three-phase  power  lines  with  balanced  currents,  the  magnetic  field  strength  drops 
off  at  a rate  of  1 / r^.  Fields  from  unbalanced  currents,  wliich  flow  in  paths  such  as  neutral  or  ground 
conductors,  fall  off  inversely  proportional  to  the  distance  from  the  source  or  1 /r.  Conductor  spacing 
and  configuration  also  affect  the  rate  at  which  the  magnetic  field  strength  decreases,  as  well  as  the 
presence  of  other  sources  of  electricity. 

EMF  levels  can  be  reduced  in  three  primart^  ways:  sliielding,  field  cancellation  or  increasing  the 
distance  from  the  source.  Shielding,  which  primarily  reduces  exposure  to  electric  fields,  can  be 
actively  accomplished  by  placing  trees  or  other  physical  barriers  adjacent  to  the  EMF  generating 
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structure.  Since  electric  fields  can  be  blocked  by  most  materials,  shielding  is  effective  for  the  electric 
fields  but  of  limited  effectiveness  for  magnetic  fields. 

Magnetic  fields  can  be  reduced  by  either  cancellation  or  by  increasing  distance  from  the  field. 
Cancellation  is  achieved  in  two  ways.  A transmission  line  circuit  consists  of  three  “phases”:  three 
separate  wires  (conductors)  on  a transmission  tower.  The  configuration  of  these  three  conductors 
can  reduce  magnetic  fields.  When  the  configuration  places  the  three  conductors  closer  together,  the 
interference  or  cancellation  of  the  fields  from  each  wire  is  enhanced.  This  technique  has  practical 
limitations  because  of  the  potential  for  short  circuits  if  the  wires  are  placed  too  close  together.  There 
are  also  worker  safety  issues  to  consider  if  spacing  is  reduced.  In  instances  where  there  are  two 
circuits  (more  than  three  phase  wires),  cancellation  can  be  accomplished  by  arranging  phase  wires 
from  different  circuits  near  each  other.  The  distance  between  the  source  of  fields  and  the  public  can 
be  increased  by  either  placing  the  wires  higher  above  ground,  burning  underground  cables  deeper,  or 
by  increasing  the  right-of-way.  These  methods  can  prove  effective  in  reducing  fields  because  the 
field  strength  drops  rapidly  with  distance. 

Electric  and  Magnetic  Fields  and  Other  Field-Related  Concerns 

Additional  concerns  regarding  the  Project  related  to  power  line  fields  include  radio,  television, 
electronic  equipment  interference,  induced  currents  and  shock  ha2ards,  and  effects  on  cardiac 
pacemakers.  Each  of  these  issues  is  described  below. 

Radio /Television /Electronic  Equipment  Interference 

Although  corona  can  generate  high  frequency  energy  that  may  interfere  with  broadcast  signals  or 
electronic  equipment,  this  is  generally  not  a problem  for  transmission  lines.  Corona  is  a process  by 
which  a current,  perhaps  sustained,  develops  from  an  electrode  with  a laigh  potential  in  a neutral 
fluid,  usually  air,  by  ionizing  that  fluid  to  create  a plasma  around  the  electrode.  The  Institute  of 
Electrical  and  Electronic  Engineers  (IEEE)  has  published  a design  guide  (IEEE  1971)  that  is  used 
to  limit  conductor  surface  gradients  to  avoid  electronic  interference. 

Gap  discharges  or  arcs  can  also  be  a source  of  high  frequency  energy.  Gap  discharges  occur  when  an 
arc  forms  across  a gap  in  loose  or  worn  line  hardware.  It  is  estimated  that  over  90  percent  of 
interference  problems  for  electric  transmission  lines  are  due  to  gap  discharges.  Line  hardware  is 
designed  to  be  problem-free,  but  wind  motion,  corrosion,  and  other  factors  can  create  a gap 
discharge  condition.  When  identified,  gap  discharges  can  be  located  and  remedied  by  utilities. 

Electric  fields  from  power  lines  do  not  pqiically  pose  interference  problems  for  electronic 
equipment  in  businesses  since  the  equipment  is  shielded  by  buildings  and  walls.  However,  magnetic 
fields  can  penetrate  buildings  and  walls,  thereby  interacting  with  electronic  equipment.  Depending 
on  the  sensitivity  of  equipment,  the  magnetic  fields  can  interfere  with  operation.  Review  of  this 
phenomenon  in  regard  to  the  sensitivity  of  electrical  equipment  identifies  a number  of  thresholds 
for  magnetic  field  interference.  Interference  with  typical  computer  monitors  can  be  detected  at 
magnetic  field  levels  of  10  mG  and  above,  while  large  screen  or  high-resolution  monitors  can  be 
susceptible  to  interference  at  levels  as  low  as  5 mG. 

Other  specialized  equipment,  such  as  medical  or  testing  equipment,  can  be  sensitive  at  levels  below 
5 mG.  Equipment  that  may  be  susceptible  to  very  low  magnetic  field  strengths  is  typically  installed 
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in  speciali2ed  and  controlled  environments,  since  even  building  wiring,  lights,  and  other  equipment 
can  generate  mattnctic  fields  of  5 mCi  or  hit>;her. 

The  most  common  electronic  equipment  that  can  be  susceptible  to  magnetic  field  interference  is 
probabh'  computer  monitors.  Magnetic  field  interference  results  in  disturbances  to  the  image 
displayed  on  the  monitor,  often  described  as  screen  distortion,  “jitter,”  or  other  visual  defects.  In 
most  cases  it  is  annoving,  and  at  its  worst,  it  can  prevent  use  of  the  monitor.  This  tvpe  of 
interference  is  a recognized  problem  in  the  video  monitor  industry.  As  a result,  there  are 
manufacturers  who  specialize  in  monitor  interference  solutions  and  shielding  ecjuipment.  Possible 
soludons  to  this  problem  include  relocating  the  monitor,  using  magnedc  shield  enclosures,  installing 
software  programs,  and  replacing  cathode  rav  tube  monitors  with  lic|uid  crvstal  displays  that  are  not 
susceptible  to  magnetic  field  interference. 

Induced  Currents  und  Shock  Hazurds 

Power  line  fields  can  induce  voltages  and  currents  on  conductive  objects,  such  as  metal  roofs  or 
buildings,  fences,  and  vehicles.  W hen  a person  or  animal  comes  in  contact  with  a conductive  object, 
a perceptible  current  or  small  secondarv  shock  mav  occur.  Secondar\'  shocks  cause  no  physictlogical 
harm,  but  they  may  present  a nuisance. 

Cardiac  Pacemakers 

An  area  of  concern  related  to  electric  fields  from  transmission  lines  has  been  the  possibility  of 
interference  with  cardiac  pacemakers.  There  are  two  general  types  of  pacemakers:  asynchronous  and 
synchronous.  The  asynchronous  pacemaker  pulses  at  a predetermined  rate.  It  is  generally  immune  to 
interference  because  it  has  no  sensing  circuitry  and  is  not  exceptionally  complex.  The  synchronous 
pacemaker,  however,  pulses  only  when  its  sensing  circuitrv  determines  that  pacing  is  necessar^e 
Interference  from  transmission  line  electric  field  may  cause  a spurious  signal  on  the  pacemaker’s 
sensing  circuitty.  However,  when  these  pacemakers  detect  a spurious  signal,  such  as  a 60  Hertz  (Hz) 
signal,  they  are  programmed  to  revert  to  an  asynchronous  or  fixed  pacing  mode  of  operation, 
returning  to  synchronous  operation  within  a specified  time  after  the  signal  is  no  longer  detected. 
Cardiovascular  specialists  do  not  consider  prolonged  asynchronous  pacing  a problem,  since  some 
pacemakers  are  designed  to  operate  that  way.  Periods  of  operation  in  this  mode  are  commonly 
induced  by  cardiologists  to  check  pacemaker  performance.  So,  while  transmission  line  electric  fields 
may  interfere  with  the  normal  operation  of  some  of  the  older  model  pacemakers,  the  result  of  the 
interference  is  generally  not  harmful  and  is  of  short  duration  (Illinois  Institute  of  Technolog)^ 
Research  Institute  1979;  University  of  Rochester  1985). 

EMF  Associated  with  the  Project  Locations 

Gen-Tie  Line 

W’here  possible,  proposed  and  alternative  Gen-Tie  Lines  would  be  placed  in  existing  transmission 
corridors.  The  Project  area  a predominantly  undeveloped,  with  minor  rural  residential  development. 
In  undeveloped  and  natural  areas,  measurable  EMFs  are  not  present  except  in  the  vicinity  of  existing 
power  lines.  Public  exposure  to  EMF  in  undeveloped  areas  is  limited,  primarily  due  to  the  absence 
of  the  public.  The  closest  sensitive  receptors  to  the  Gen-Tie  lines  would  be  the  Lake  Tamarisk  development  ivbicb  is 
approximately  500 feet  from  the  nearest  structure  ivithin  the  development. 
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Solar  Farm  and  Substation 

There  are  currently  no  developments  generating  EMF  within  the  locations  of  the  proposed  Project 
or  alternadves  for  either  the  Solar  Farm  or  the  Red  Bluff  Substation.  The  proposed  Project  would  be 
built  in  undeveloped  open  desert,  with  no  EMF  sources  and  limited  potential  for  exposure  to  EMF 
sources.  The  decision  on  the  level  of  detail  sufficient  for  analysis  of  potential  impacts  from  EMF 
associated  with  the  Red  Bluff  Substation  would  be  made  by  the  CPLIC. 
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3.12  RECREATION 

The  Project  Study  Area  encompasses  the  vacant,  undeveloped  area  within  the  Chuckwalla  Valley, 
portions  of  which  are  administered  bv  the  BLM.  This  section  describes  recreational  uses  within  and 
around  the  Project  Stud\-  Area  and  any  recreational  facilities  directly  or  indirectly  linked  to  the  area. 

3.12.1  Applicable  Plans,  Policies,  and  Regulations 

The  following  federal,  state,  and  local  laws  and  policies  tipply  to  the  administration  of  recreation 
within  the  Project  Study  Area. 

Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act 

FLPMA  recognizes  the  value  of  public  lands  and  includes  the  multiple  use/ sustained  yield 
framework  for  management  to  provide  for  outdoor  recreation  for  future  generations  (BLM  2001). 
Title  M of  FLPMA,  Desig}wted  Managei)ieiit  y\rctu,  Ccihjonua  V)esci~t  Coyisen'ation  y\rect^  acknowledges  the 
recreational  resources  contitined  within  the  California  desert  environment  and  directs  the  BLM  to 
develop  a multiple  use  and  sustained  yield  management  plan  to  conserve  the  desert’s  resources, 
particularly  recreational  use. 

California  Desert  Conservation  Area  Plan 

The  CDCA  Plan  defines  Multiple-Use  Classes  for  all  BLM-managed  lands,  which  includes  the  lands 
within  the  Project  Study  Area.  The  CDCA  Plan  establishes  goals  for  management  of  recreation  in 
the  California  Desert  (BLM  1980).  The  goals  are  to  provide  for  the  use  of  the  public  lands  and 
resources  of  the  CDCA,  including  recreational  uses,  in  a manner  that  enhances  wherever 
possible — and  that  does  not  diiminish — the  environmental,  cultural,  and  aesthetic  values  of  the 
desert  (BLM  1980).  The  goals  of  the  Recreation  Element  of  the  plan  are  to: 

• Provide  for  a wide  range  of  quality  recreation  opportunities  and  experiences  emphasizing 
dispersed  undeveloped  use; 

• Provide  a minimum  of  recreation  facilities.  Those  facilities  should  emphasize  resource 
protection  and  visitor  safety; 

• Manage  recreation  use  to  minimize  user  conflicts,  provide  a safe  recreation  environment, 
and  protect  desert  resources; 

• Emphasize  the  use  of  public  information  and  education  techniques  to  increase  public 
awareness,  enjoyment,  and  sensitivity  to  desert  resources; 

• Adjust  management  approach  to  accommodate  changing  visitor  use  patterns  and 
preferences;  and 

• Encourage  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  desert  recreation  opportunities  by  special  populations, 
and  provide  facilities  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  groups. 

The  CDCA  also  contains  a motorized-vehicle  access  element,  which  provides  a system  and  a set  of 
rules  that  governs  access  to  the  CDCA  b)^  motor  vehicles.  The  rules  include  providing  for 
constrained  motor-vehicle  access,  while  protecting  desert  resources  (BLM  1980).  When  the  CDCA 
Plan  was  first  adopted,  the  BLM  designated  a network  of  motorized  vehicle  routes  on  pubhe  lands 
within  the  northern  and  eastern  Mojave  Desert.  The  BLM  designated  routes  for  north-central  and 
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southern  portions  of  the  CDCA.  The  BLM  manages  OHV  use,  so  the  conditions  of  special  status 
species  and  other  natural  and  cultural  resources  are  maintained  (BLM  2()04). 

Northern  and  Eastern  Colorado  Desert  Coordinated  Management  Plan 

The  NECO  Plan,  an  amendment  to  the  CDCA  Plan,  provides  for  management  of  recreation  within 
the  California  Desert  area  of  El  Centro,  Blythe,  Needles,  and  cities  in  the  Coachella  Valley,  including 
the  Project  Study  Area  (BLM  and  CDFG  2002).  The  NECO  Plan  specifies  the  types  of  recreational 
activities  allowed  in  Multiple-Use  Classes  on  BLM-administered  land.  Under  this  plan,  new  routes 
may  be  allowed  if  approved  by  the  authorized  officer.  Pit,  start,  and  finish  areas  must  be  designated 
by  the  authorized  officer.  All  competitive  and  organized  events  having  50  or  more  vehicles  require 
permits.  The  plan  includes  an  ojf-bighivav  vehicles  fQHVi  route  inventoty  and  is  the  current  authority 
on  OHV  routes. 

Off-Road  Vehicles  (Title  43  CFR  8340,  et  seq.) 

This  regulation  establishes  criteria  for  designating  public  lands  as  open,  limited,  or  closed  to  the  use 
of  OHVs  and  for  establishing  controls  governing  the  use  and  operation  of  OHVs  in  such  areas, 
while  protecting  resources,  promoting  safety,  and  minimizing  user  conflicts.  Recreational  use,  under 
Title  VI,  “includes  the  use,  where  appropriate,  of  off-road  recreational  vehicles”  (BLM  2001). 

Riverside  County  Integrated  Plan,  General  Plan,  and  Desert  Center  Area  Plan 

The  Riverside  County  General  Plan  includes  policy  area  locations,  such  as  for  Desert  Center,  that 
have  a separate  Land  Use  Plan  for  future  development  and  growth.  The  entire  Project  Study  Area 
falls  within  the  DCAP,  which  is  part  of  the  General  Plan.  Local  land  use  does  not  apply  to  the  BLM, 
but  the  FLPMA  requires  the  BLM  to  coordinate  with  local  governments  in  land  use  planning  in 
Title  II,  Section  202,  (b)(9). 

Additional  land  use  policies  are  described  in  more  detail  in  Section  3.9,  Lands  and  Realty. 

3.12.2  Affected  Environment 

Recreation  Management  Areas.  The  Solar  Farm  sites.  Red  Bluff  Substation  A,  and  most  of  GT- 
A-1,  GT-A-2,  and  GT-B-2  are  on  BLM-administered  land.  The  portions  of  the  Project  on  BLM- 
administered  land  are  not  designated  as  Special  creation  Management  Areas  fSRAlA)  but  are  managed 
as  default  Extensive  Recreation  Management  Areas  (ERMA).  The  BLM  does  not  have  recreation 
facilities,  trails,  or  other  improvements  in  the  Project  area  and  does  not  have  traffic  counters  or 
other  means  of  estimating  use.  ERiMAs  normally  experience  light  to  moderate  dispersed  recreation 
use,  including  camping,  hiking,  hunting,  and  OHV  use.  The  proposed  location  of  the  Project 
includes  land  that  is  mostly  classified  as  Multiple-Use  Class  M (iVloderate  Use)  and  some  as  Multiple- 
Use  Class  L (Limited  Use).  Multiple-Use  Class  M are  lands  controlled  by  a balance  between  liigher 
intensity  recreation  use  and  protection  of  public  lands.  These  lands  are  managed  to  provide  a variety 
of  uses,  including  mining,  grazing,  recreation,  utilities,  and  energy  development.  Multiple-Use  Class  L 
lands  are  managed  to  provide  for  generally  lower  intensity,  carefully  controlled,  multiple  use  of 
resources  (BLM  and  CDFG  2002).  There  are  no  BLM-designated  open  OHV  areas  in  Riverside 
County.  Open  OHV  arear  permit  driving  or  riding  off  designated  routes. 

OHV  Management/Designations.  OHV  use  is  allowed  only  on  BLM  land  along  designated 
routes  that  are  open  to  travel  per  the  NECO  Plan  Amendment  to  the  CDCA  Plan. 
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I’our  designated  open  routes  traverse  the  Project  area  in  the  vicinity  ot^  the  Solar  I’arm  site  (all  of 
which  are  unpaved):  Power  Pine  Road  (660334 j.  Kaiser  Steel  Road  (660335).  an  unnamed  route  that 
intersects  Kaiser  Steel  Road  (660298).  and  an  unnamed  route  that  runs  north-south  froj?/  the  intersection 
^ Kaiser  Road  and  Power  Pine  Road  (660260).  P'igure  3.15-1  in  the  Transportation  section 
(Secdon  3.15)  depicts  these  roads  and  their  locations.  These  01 IV  routes  iron  Id  re  wain  open  to  the  public 
durnw  constniction  oi  the  proposed  Solar  1 'ann  site,  except  for  mwamed  route  (660260). 

Power  Line  Rond  (NECO  Route  # 660334) 

Power  Pine  Road  is  a maintained  tlirt  road  that  runs  northeast-southwest  and  connects  with  Kaiser 
Road.  The  road  parallels  MW  D transmission  and  distribution  lines.  ()11\T  are  allowed  on  this  road. 

Phone  Line  Rond  (NECO  Route  22  660330) 

Phone  Pine  Road  is  a maintained  dirt  road  that  intersects  Power  Pine  Road  near  liagle  Mountain 
Road,  runs  north-south,  and  then  turns  northeast  at  the  Eagle  Mountain  Townsite.  OHVs  are 
allowed  on  this  road. 

Kniser  Steel  Rond  (NECO  Route  # 660335) 

Kaiser  Steel  Road  is  a private  east-west  unmaintained  dirt  road  owned  by  Kaiser  Ventures.  The  road 
parallels  a Kaiser  \'entures  distribution  line  and  is  used  to  access  two  water  wells  east  of  the  Solar 
Farm  site.  OHW  are  allowed  on  this  road  west  of  the  intersection  with  Power  Pine  Road.  The  road 
is  closed  east  of  the  intersection  with  Power  Pine  Road  for  ecological  preservation  (First  Solar  2009). 

Other  Ronds 

Several  smaller  unpaved  and  unmaintained  local  roads  or  routes  have  been  documented  in  the 
project  vicinity  and  are  shown  on  Figure  3.15-1. 

Developed  Recreation  Sites.  A recreational  use  in  the  Project  Study  Area  is  the  Desert  Center 
Airport,  southwest  of  the  Solar  Farm  site,  previously  owned  and  operated  by  Riverside  County  but 
now  privately  owned.  The  airport  consists  of  one  paved  4,200-foot-long  50— foot-wide  runway,  a 
pilot  lounge,  storage  building,  beacon  tower,  and  hangar  (Rverside  County  Economic  Development 
Agency  2010).  The  airport  has  been  redeveloped  for  use  as  a private,  members-only  automotive 
racetrack,  with  spaces  for  recreational  vehicles  (no  utility  hook-ups)  (Riverside  County  TLMA  2010; 
Rverside  County  Planning  Department  2009). 

Another  recreational  development  is  the  Lake  Tamarisk  Resort,  approximately  five  miles  south  of 
the  Solar  Farm  area  and  next  to  a portion  of  GT-A-1  and  GT-B-2.  This  member-owned  resort  has 
60  members  and  150  mobile  home  spaces,  mobile  home  rentals,  camping  spaces,  a heated  pool,  a 
clubhouse,  and  a nine-hole  public  golf  course. 

Dispersed  Recreation.  Although  not  within  the  proposed  Project,  the  Desert  Lily  ACEC  is  a 
recreation  attraction  near  the  proposed  Project.  This  ACEC  covers  2,031  acres  and  was  established 
to  protect  botanical  values,  in  particular,  the  desert  lily  (Hesperoca//is  undulatd).  This  area  is  withdrawn 
from  aU  forms  of  appropriation  including  mineral  entity  and  is  bound  on  the  western  edge  by  a 
fence  bordering  Highway  177.  It  is  2.6  miles  southeast  of  the  Solar  Farm  layouts  A,  B,  and  C area. 
The  use  of  this  ACEC  is  a few  hundred  visitors  per  year  but  includes  a car  and  RV  camping  area, 
along  with  recreation  activities,  such  as  photography  and  nature  studies. 
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Joshua  Tree  National  Park  surrounds  the  northern  portion  of  the  Project  Study  Area.  The  Joshua 
Tree  Wilderness  Area  (discussed  in  Section  3.14  — Special  Designations),  on  the  southern  tip  of  the 
Coxcomb  Mountains,  is  less  than  two  miles  to  the  east  of  the  Solar  Farm  site  at  its  closest  point.  The 
Joshua  Tree  Wilderness  Area  is  composed  of  arroyos,  playas,  bajadas,  narrow  ravines,  and  steep 
mountains.  Some  visitors  are  likely  to  access  this  area  because  of  its  proxbnity  to  Hightvay  177,  though  in  mierah 
because  of  the  steep  terrain  and  lack  of  trails,  much  of  the  park  in  this  area  is  difficult  to  access.  As  a 
result,  most  of  the  recreation  use  closest  to  the  Project  Area  is  highly  dispersed,  with  visitors  seeking 
opportunities  for  day  hiking,  backpacking,  and  other  forms  of  nonmotorized  recreation.  Motorized 
vehicles  must  stay  on  established  roads.  Aerial  photography  and  the  Park  Service’s  visitor  brochure 
reveal  no  significant  trails,  routes,  or  other  park  improvements  within  eight  miles  of  the  Project 
boundary.  A visitor  study  was  completed  in  spring  2004,  but  specific  data  are  not  available  for  visitor 
use  and  visitor  preferences  for  dispersed  recreation  areas  next  to  the  proposed  Project. 

Chuckwalla  Si  omit ai ns  and  Pa/e/hAdcCov  Wilderness  Areas,  administered  by  the  BUM,  a7"e  heated  approximately 
8 miles  south  and  10  miles  east  of  the  Project  Study  Area.  These  dispersed  recreation  areas  are  ivithin  the  view  shed  of 
the  Project  Study  Area  ami  are  discussed  in  Section  5. 14-Specia/  Designations. 

Other  recreation  near  the  Project  Study  Area,  but  not  within  it,  is  the  Edmund  C.  Jaeger  Nature 
Sanctuany  about  a quarter-mile  south  of  Red  Bluff  Substation  B.  In  addition.  Corn  Springs 
Campground,  about  20  miles  south  of  the  Project  (south  of  TIO,  surrounded  by  the  Chuckwalla 
Mountains  Wilderness),  which  averages  300  campers  a year  (HiU  2010).  The  developed  Wiley  k ITW/  and 
Coon  Ho/lou'  Campgrounds  are  ivithin  the  STiIe  Siomitain  T/)iw  Term  TSsitor  Area  (TTJ  T4 ).  located  about  35 
miles  southeast  of  the  Project  Stiidv  A^rea,  and  STdIand  TTJ  M is  45  miles  east  from  the  Project  StncJv  A.rea  (Cook 
2010).  LTVAs  are  long-term  permit  areas  where  “snow  birds”  can  stay  all  winter  in  self-contained 
recreational  vehicles  (normally  camping  is  limited  to  14  days  on  public  land).  There  are  no  facilities 
or  services,  except  for  a volunteer  host,  information  kiosk,  and  vault  toilet  (no  water).  Each  averages 
about  52  long  term  visitors  a year  (Hill  2010).  Chiraco  Summit,  the  location  of  the  General  Patton 
Museum,  is  19  miles  west  of  Desert  Center,  on  BLM  land  but  administered  by  a nonprofit  group 
(Hill  2010). 

General  Project  Site  Recreation  Use.  Although  recreation  use  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Project  site  is 
minimal,  some  uses  have  been  observed  by  BLM  staff  and  ranger  patrols.  The  most  common 
recreation  use  would  be  driving  for  pleasure  or  sightseeing,  in  both  street  legal  vehicles  and  OHVs 
on  approved  routes.  Car  or  RV  camping  may  occur  but  has  not  been  obser\^ed  and  is  not  considered 
a popular  use.  Day  use  of  the  area  is  most  common,  mostly  by  residents  of  Desert  Center  or  off- 
duty  workers  from  facilities  around  Eagle  Mountain.  Some  hiking,  photographer,  target  shooting, 
and  limited  hunting  is  assumed  to  occur  in  the  general  area  other  than  on  the  project  site.  Though  the 
project  site  is  near  Joshua  Tree  National  Park,  access  to  the  park  and  wilderness  from  this  area  is  not 
common  and  has  not  been  obser\^ed  by  BLM  staff. 
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3.1 3 Socioeconomics  and  Environmental  Justice 

This  section  provitlcs  an  overview  of  the  applicable  plans,  policies,  and  regulations  and  existing 
conditions,  historic  trends,  and  relevant  projections  for  population  and  housing,  employment  and 
income,  public  services  and  utilities,  and  environmental  justice.  Data  is  provided  for  Riverside 
County,  for  local  communities  where  applicable  and  available,  and  for  California  for  comparison. 

3.13.1  Applicable  Plans,  Policies,  and  Regulations 
Federal 

Applicable  plans,  policies,  and  regulations  for  socioeconomics  and  environmental  justice  include 
NEPA  (42  United  States  Code  jU'SCj  4321  et  seq.)  and  Executive  Order  12898,  Eederal  Actions  to 
Address  Environmental  justice  in  Minoritv  Populations  and  Low-Income  Populations.  NE.PA 
requires  an  analysis  of  the  proposed  Project’s  economic,  social,  and  demographic  effects  related  to 
effects  on  the  natural  or  physical  environment  in  the  affected  area,  but  does  not  allow  for  economic, 
social,  and  demographic  effects  to  be  analyzed  in  isolation  from  the  physical  environment.  Executive 
Order  12898  recjuires  that  federal  agencies,  as  well  as  state  agencies  receiving  federal  funds,  identify 
and  address  any  disproportionatelv  high  and  adverse  human  health  or  environmental  effects  of  their 
programs,  policies,  and  activities  on  minority  and  low-income  populations. 

State 

California  state  regulations  regarding  socioeconomics  and  environmental  justice  (including  the 
provision  of  public  ser\4ces  and  utilities)  that  apply  to  the  proposed  Project  include  Title  14  of  the 
California  Code  of  Regulations,  Chapter  3,  Guidelines  for  Implementation  of  the  California 
Environmental  Quahtv  Act,  Article  9(a),  Section  15131;  California  Education  Code,  Section  17620; 
California  Government  Code,  Sections  65996-65997;  and  California  Revenue  and  Taxation  Code, 
sections  721-725:  California  Board  of  Equalization  (BOE)  - Property  Tax  Rule  905  (BOE  authority 
to  assess  electrical  generating  facilities  is  found  in  Article  XIII,  section  19,  of  California’s 
Constitution). 

CEQA  Article  9(a),  Section  15131,  states  the  following  with  regard  to  economic  and  social  effects: 

• Economic  or  social  effects  of  a project  shall  not  be  treated  as  significant  effects  on  the 
environment.  An  EIR  may  trace  a chain  of  cause  and  effect  from  a proposed  decision  on  a 
project  through  anticipated  economic  or  social  changes  resulting  from  the  project  to  physical 
changes  caused  in  turn  by  the  economic  or  social  changes.  The  intermediate  economic  or 
social  changes  need  not  be  analyzed  in  any  detail  greater  than  necessaty^  to  trace  the  chain  of 
cause  and  effect.  The  focus  of  the  analysis  shall  be  on  the  physical  changes. 

• Economic  or  social  effects  of  a project  may  be  used  to  determine  the  significance  of  physical 
changes  caused  by  the  project.  Eor  example,  if  the  construction  of  a new  freeway  or  rail  line 
divides  an  existing  community,  the  construction  would  be  the  physical  change,  but  the  social 
effect  on  the  community  would  be  the  basis  for  determining  that  the  effect  would  be 
significant.  As  an  additional  example,  if  the  construction  of  a road  and  the  resulting  increase  in 
noise  in  an  area  disturbed  existing  religious  practices  in  the  area,  the  disturbance  of  the 
religious  practices  could  be  used  to  determine  that  the  construction  and  use  of  the  road  and 
the  resulting  noise  would  be  significant  effects  on  the  environment.  The  religious  practices 
would  need  to  be  analyzed  only  to  the  extent  to  show  that  the  increase  in  traffic  and  noise 
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would  conflict  with  the  religious  practices.  Where  an  EIR  uses  economic  or  social  effects  to 
determine  that  a physical  change  is  significant,  the  EIR  shall  explain  the  reason  for 
determining  that  the  effect  is  significant. 

• Economic,  social,  and  particularly  housing  factors  shall  be  considered  by  public  agencies 
together  with  technological  and  environmental  factors  in  deciding  whether  changes  in  a 
project  are  feasible  to  reduce  or  avoid  the  significant  effects  on  the  environment  identified  in 
the  EIR.  If  information  on  these  factors  is  not  contained  in  the  EIR,  the  information  must  be 
added  to  the  record  in  some  other  manner  to  allow  the  agency  to  consider  the  factors  in 
reaching  a decision  on  the  project. 

The  other  California  regulations  pertain  to  social  infrastructure  and  government  revenues. 
Section  73  of  the  California  Revenue  and  Taxation  Code  allows  a property  tax  exclusion  for  certain 
types  of  solar  energy  systems  installed  between  januar}^  1,  1999,  and  December  31,  2016.  This 
section  was  amended  in  2008  to  include  the  construction  of  an  active  solar  energ)^  system 
incorporated  by  an  owner-builder  in  the  initial  construction  of  a new  building  that  the  owner-builder 
does  not  intend  to  occupy  or  use. 

California  Education  Code,  Section  17620,  authorizes  the  governing  board  of  any  school  district  to 
levee  a fee,  charge,  dedication,  or  other  requirement  for  the  purpose  of  funding  the  construction  or 
reconstruction  of  school  facilities.  California  Government  Code,  Sections  65996—65997  includes 
provisions  for  school  district  levies  against  development  projects.  Property  Tax  Rule  905  allows  for 
the  assessment  of  taxes  on  electric  generation  facilities. 

The  responsibilities  of  California  utility  operators  working  in  the  vicinity  of  utilities  are  detailed  in 
Section  1,  Chapter  3.1,  “Protection  of  LInderground  Infrastructure”  (Article  2 of  California 
Government  Code  §§42  16-4216.9).  This  law  requires  that  an  excavator  must  contact  a regional 
notification  center  at  least  two  days  prior  to  excavation  of  any  subsurface  installation.  Any  utiUty 
provider  seeking  to  begin  a project  that  may  damage  underground  infrastructure  can  call 
Underground  Service  Alert,  the  regional  notification  center.  Underground  Ser\4ce  Alert  will  notify 
the  utilities  that  may  have  buried  lines  within  1,000  feet  of  the  project.  Representatives  of  the  utilities 
are  required  to  mark  the  specific  location  of  their  facilities  within  the  work  area  prior  to  the  start  of 
project  activities  in  the  area. 

The  Integrated  Waste  Management  Act  of  1989  (PRC  40050  et  seq.  or  Assembly  Bill  (AB  939, 
codified  in  PRC  40000),  administered  by  the  California  Integrated  Waste  Management  Board 
(CIWAIB),  requires  all  local  and  county  governments  to  adopt  a Source  Reduction  and  Recycling 
Element  to  identify  means  of  reducing  the  amount  of  solid  waste  sent  to  landfills.  This  law  sets 
reduction  targets  at  25  percent  by  the  year  1995  and  50  percent  by  the  year  2000.  To  assist  local 
jurisdictions  in  achieving  these  targets,  the  California  Solid  Waste  Reuse  and  Recycling  Access  Act  of 
1991  (SWRR)  requires  aU  new  developments  to  include  adequate,  accessible,  and  convenient  areas 
for  collecting  and  loading  recyclable  and  green  waste  materials. 

Local 

The  proposed  Project  would  affect  only  unincorporated  areas  in  Riverside  County,  including  the 
unincorporated  town  of  Desert  Center.  The  relevant  plans  for  each  of  these  jurisdictions  include 
land  use  direction,  policy  guidance,  and  consistency  zoning.  The  Riverside  County  General  Plan  was 
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updated  in  2008  to  incorporate  19  more  detailetl  Area  Plans,  including  one  tor  Desert  (iienter.  The 
h’iscal/l'inancial  Anah  sis  evaluates  the  potential  tor  population  and  economic  growth  over  the  next 
20  years,  and  the  General  Plan  identifies  areas  suitable  tor  development  of  the  economic  base  and 
transportation  svstem  ot  Riverside  (iountw  The  land  use  element  designates  the  distribution  and 
intensities  of  use,  including  residential,  commercial,  industrial,  public  facilities,  and  open  space,  for 
the  entire  counU'.  The  safetv  element  establishes  policies  and  programs  to  protect  the  community 
from  risks  associated  with  seismic,  geologic,  tlood,  and  wildfire  hazards;  anti  the  multipurpose  open 
space  element  provides  management  ot  the  availability  tor  parks.  I'he  housing  element  assesses 
housing  needs  and  proposes  residential  sites  for  all  economic  segments  of  the  counU'. 

The  Desert  Center  Area  Plan  (DCAP)  identifies  the  limited  areas  available  tor  development.  Most  of 
the  area  covered  bv  the  DCAP  is  remote,  inaccessible,  subject  to  natural  hazards,  or  unable  to 
support  intense  development  due  to  a lack  ot  public  intrastructure  and  services.  The  plan,  therefore, 
recommends  infill  development  and  expansion  areas  contiguous  to  existing  development.  Guidance 
is  provided  for  the  transition  of  the  tormer  Kaiser  iron  ore  mining  facility  to  a Class  111 
nonhazarcious  waste  landfill  (Eagle  Mountain  Landfill)  with  the  former  Kaiser  employee  housing 
area  becoming  a housing  and  service  area  for  landfill  employees  (although  a recent  legal  ruling  has 
halted  the  landfill  project).  The  area  betw'een  Desert  Center  and  Lake  Tamarisk  Park  could 
accommodate  limited  future  expansion,  accompanied  bv  a plan  amendment;  and  growth  in  the  area 
of  the  airport  would  be  subject  to  restrictions  due  to  public  safety  considerations  (Riverside  County 
2003). 

3.13.2  Existing  Conditions 

Regional  Setting  and  Approach  to  Data  Collection 

This  section  presents  an  over\dew  of  the  regional  setting  and  comprehensive  baseline  population, 
housing,  and  employment  data,  as  well  as  information  on  utilities  and  public  services  within  the 
study  area  and  the  ROI  for  socioeconomic  resources,  which  involves  three  subsets: 

• The  discussion  of  income  and  employment  includes  all  of  Riverside  County  because  this  is 
the  area  from  which  the  labor  force  would  be  drawn,  according  to  the  Plan  of  Development 
prepared  by  Sunlight; 

• The  discussion  of  public  services  and  facilities  also  includes  a large  portion  of  Riverside 
County  since,  in  general,  these  are  supplied  from  a wider  area  than  the  unincorporated 
communities  next  to  the  proposed  Project  and  by  regional  providers;  and 

• The  discussion  of  the  area  that  would  be  affected  with  respect  to  social  values,  the  potential 
for  disruption  of  businesses,  and  potential  disruption  of  utilities  and  public  sendees  is  limited 
to  Desert  Center,  Lake  Tamarisk  Park,  and  Eagle  Mountain  Village,  as  well  as  to  businesses 
and  residences  next  to  construction  activities. 

The  terms  “regional”  or  “ROI”  are  used  to  describe  employment  and  income  and  the  supply  area 
from  which  public  sendees  and  facilities  are  derived;  the  term  “local”  is  used  to  describe  social 
values,  individual  businesses,  and  the  area  where  public  sendees  and  utilities  could  be  affected  by  the 
proposed  project. 

The  Project  Study  Area  lies  entirely  within  unincorporated  Riverside  County,  as  do  the  alternative 
transmission  corridors  and  substation  sites.  The  proposed  Project  would  be  located  entirely  on 
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BLM-administered  land,  but  portions  of  the  Gen-Tie  Line  corridor  would  traverse  private  land.  The 
nearest  populated  areas  include  the  unincorporated  town  of  Desert  Center,  the  Lake  Tamarisk  Park 
area,  and  Eagle  Mountain  Village.  The  nearest  incorporated  population  centers  include  Blythe, 
Coachella,  and  Indio  in  Riverside  County  and  Twentynine  Palms  in  San  Bernardino  County. 

Most  of  the  land  that  would  be  affected  by  the  proposed  Project  is  administered  by  the  BLM,  which 
contributes  to  the  social  and  economic  characteristics  of  the  area,  primarily  by  providing  recreation 
and  mineral  resources  and  energy  development.  Socioeconomic  data  were  collected  for  jurisdictions 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  proposed  Project  that  could  be  affected  and  would  contribute  to  the 
construction  labor  force.  Demographic,  economic,  and  environmental  justice  data  are  derived  from 
the  California  Department  of  Finance  (CADOF),  the  US  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  (BEA),  the 
BLM,  Sunlight,  and  Riversicie  County.  Public  services  and  utility  information  was  collected  from 
planning  documents  or  other  published  information  from  the  jurisdictions  in  the  study  area  and 
Sunlight. 

Population  and  Housing 

There  are  26  incorporated  areas  within  Riverside  County,  where  the  majority  (about  78  percent  of  its 
population)  resides.  With  a population  of  2,107,653  as  of  January^  2009,  it  ranks  as  the  fourth  most 
populous  of  California’s  58  counties,  after  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  and  Orange  Counties. 
Table  3.13-1  shows  the  historic  population  data  (for  1990  and  2000)  and  the  most  current 
population  data  for  Riverside  County  and  the  state.  As  identified  in  Table  3.13-1,  the  population  of 
Riverside  County  grew  by  more  than  twice  the  rate  of  the  state  between  1990  and  2000  and  between 
2000  and  2009.  Between  1990  and  2000,  Rverside  County  became  home  to  an  increasing  percentage 
of  the  state’s  population.  Also  during  this  period,  the  population  in  incorporated  areas  was  greater 
than  in  unincorporated  areas,  and  most  population  growth  occurred  in  incorporated  areas  (CADOF 
1990,  2007a,  and  2009b).  The  most  current  population  counts  for  unincorporated  areas  in  Rverside 
County  are  available  from  the  US  Census  Bureau  for  the  2000  Census.  As  of  2000,  Census  Block 
data  show  that  the  population  of  Desert  Center  is  51,  based  on  16  census  blocks  analyzed;  Eagle 
Mountain  Village  is  576,  based  on  the  25  census  blocks  analyzed,  and  Lake  Tamarisk  Park  is  215, 
based  on  the  six  census  blocks  analyzed.  Since  2007,  the  dominant  source  of  population  increase  has 
been  from  natural  increase;  whereas,  in  the  previous  years  since  1999  in-migration  dominated  the 
population  increase  in  Rverside  County  (CADOF  2009a). 

As  shown  in  Table  3.13-2,  the  population  of  Rverside  County  is  forecast  to  grow  by  a greater 
percentage  than  the  State  throughout  the  planning  period,  increasing  by  almost  57  percent  between 
2010  and  2030  (CADOF  2007b). 

In  Rverside  County,  the  vacancy  rate  in  2009  for  single-  and  multiple- family  housing  units  and  mobile 
homes  was  approximately  13  percent,  with  vacancy  in  the  unincorporated  portion  of  the  County  at 
15  percent.  In  the  incoiporated  portion  of  the  County,  it  was  over  12  percent.  Table  3.13-3  identifies 
the  housing  vacancy  of  the  incorporated  areas  nearest  to  the  study  area.  Indio  had  the  highest 
vacancy  rate  of  the  nearby  cities  and  the  largest  number  of  vacant  units. 
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Table  3.13-1 


Current  and  Historic  Population 

Location 

1990 

2000 

Percent 

Change 

1990-2000 

2009 

Percent 

Change 

2000-2009 

Riverside  County  (Number) 

1,144,400 

1,535,125 

34.14 

2,107,653 

.37.30 

Riverside  Count\  (Percent  of 

State  Total) 

3.87 

4.55 

5.50 

Incorporated 

765,800 

1,1 17,163 

45.88 

1 ,648,465 

47.56 

Blvthe 

13,271 

20,465 

29.14 

21, .346 

4.. 30 

Coachella 

17,139 

22,724 

32.58 

41,043 

80.61 

Indio 

37,691 

49,116 

30.31 

82,325 

67.61 

Unincorporated 

378,600 

417,962 

10.40 

459,188 

9.86 

California 

29,558,000 

33,721,583 

14.09 

38,292,687 

13..56 

Source:  CADOF  1990,  2007a,  2009a,  and  2009h 


Table  3.13-2 
Population  Projections 


Year /Location 

Population 

Percent  Change 

2010 

Riverside  Counrv 

2,239,053 

California 

39,135,676 

2020 

Riverside  Counrv 

2,904,848 

29.74 

California 

44,135,923 

12.78 

2030 

Riverside  Countv' 

3,507,498 

20.75 

California 

49,240,891 

11.57 

2010  to  2030  Change 

Riverside  Countv 

1,268,445 

56.65 

California 

10,105,215 

25.82 

Source:  CADOF  2007b. 

Table  3.13-3 

2009  Housing  Characteristics 

Total 

Housing 

Location 

Units  Percent  Vacant  Number  Vacant 

Riverside  Countv' 

780,112 

13.14 

102,507 

Incorporated 

609,938 

12.57 

76,669 

Blythe 

5,468 

16.11 

881 

Coachella 

8,873 

4.38 

389 

Indio 

27,899 

17.97 

5,013 

U nincorporated 

170,174 

15.19 

25,849 

Twenty-nine  Palms, 

San  Bernardino  Countv 

9,195 

13.53 

1,244 

Source:  CADOF  2009c 
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Although  research  shows  that  construction  workers  would  commute  as  much  as  two  hours  each 
direction  from  their  communities  rather  than  relocate  (BLM  and  CEC  2009),  and  Sunlight  has 
indicated  that,  to  the  extent  possible,  the  labor  force  for  the  proposed  project  would  be  derived 
from  Riverside  County  (much  of  which  is  within  this  two-hour  commute  window),  some  employees 
may  choose  temporaty  lodging  facilities  closer  to  the  project  site  in  nearby  municipalities.  The  Atlas 
Hospitality  Group  tracked  the  number  of  hotels  and  rooms  available  in  Riverside  Counp^  in  2008, 
which  totaled  approximately  22,508  rooms  and  242  properties,  as  of  December  2008  (PierceaU 
2009).  Relative  to  the  proposed  Project  area,  the  closest  municipalip^  to  the  east  is  Blythe,  at 
approximately  48  miles,  and  to  the  west  is  Indio,  at  approximately  49  miles,  where  there  are  about 
35  lodging  facilities  offering  an  average  of  roughly  55  rooms  per  facility.  Although  availability'  and 
lodging  cost  is  subject  to  change  based  on  season  and  demand,  room  rates  range  between  $40  and 
$120.  Municipalities  to  the  north  and  south,  such  as  Twenty'nine  Palms  and  Brawley,  would  be  less 
likely  to  provide  lodging  that  would  be  appropriate  in  terms  of  proximity  or  cost. 

Employment  and  Income 

During  construction,  the  Project  construction  workforce  is  expected  to  average  approximately  405, 
with  a peak  of  532  total  on-site  workers.  The  workforce  for  the  Gen-Tie  Line  is  expected  to  average 
25  employees  over  the  20-month  Gen-Tie  construction  period,  with  a peak  of  approximately 
60  employees;  and  the  workforce  for  the  on-site  substation  is  expected  to  average  10  people,  with  a 
peak  of  30  employees.  The  total  Project  workforce  is  expected  to  peak  at  630  employees, 
approximately  0.78  percent  of  the  total  number  of  construction  employees  identified  in  Table  3.16-4. 
As  previously  stated.  Sunlight  has  indicated  that  the  construction  workforce  would  be  recruited  from 
within  Riverside  County  and  elsewhere  in  the  surrounding  area,  as  available  (First  Solar  2010)  and, 
based  on  research  (BLM  and  CEC  2009),  would  not  be  expected  to  relocate  from  Riverside  County 
and  closer  to  the  project  site.  Table  3.13-4  provides  the  most  current  data  available  on  employment 
sectors  in  Riverside  County.  As  shown  in  Table  3.13-3,  most  industn^  sectors  in  Riverside  County 
provided  similar  levels  of  employment  to  those  of  the  state,  except  for  construction,  which  was  one 
of  the  largest  employment  sectors  in  Riverside  County,  with  almost  five  percent  more  of  the 
population  employed  than  at  the  state  level.  Government  was  the  largest  employer  in  Riverside 
County,  with  local  government  providing  the  majority  of  the  employment  in  this  sector. 

The  historic  trend  between  1990  and  2000  shows  that  the  labor  force  in  Riverside  County  increased 
by  about  27  percent,  and  the  unemployment  rate  decreased  from  7.2  percent  to  5.4  percent. 
Between  2000  and  2007  the  labor  force  increased  by  another  34  percent,  but  unemployment  also 
increased  to  6.0  percent.  By  2008  unemployment  had  reached  an  annual  average  of  8.6  percent,  with 
a total  of  78,967  unemployed  out  of  a labor  force  of  918,845  (BLS  2009a).  In  April  2009  and  2010 
the  percentage  of  unemployment  in  California,  at  11.0  percent  and  12.6  percent,  was  lower  than  for 
Riverside  County  at  12.2  percent  and  14.3  percent,  for  these  years  (BLS  2010a  and  2010c). 

Between  1980  and  2007,  per  capita  personal  income  in  Riverside  County  remained  below  the  State 
average,  with  a gap  that  has  widened  in  almost  evety^  year.  The  widest  gap  between  the  County  and 
State  averages  was  in  2007  at  $12,245.  In  2007j.  per  capita  personal  income  in  Riverside  County  was 
$29,560;  while,  the  State  average  was  $41,805.  High  average  per  capita  incomes  in  San  Francisco, 
San  Mateo,  Santa  Clara,  Contra  Costa,  Napa,  and  Orange  Counties  helped  to  boost  the  overall  State 
average  (BEA  2009b). 
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Table  3.13-4 

2008  Employment  by  Industry 


NAICS  Industry 

Riverside 

County 

Employment 

(Number) 

Riverside  County 
Employment 
(Percent  of  Total 
County 
Employment) 

California 
Employment 
(Percent  of  Total 
State 

Employment) 

Total  employment 

864,108 

Farm  emplonnent 

8,121 

0.94 

1.06 

Nonfarm  employment 

855,987 

99.06 

98.94 

Priyate  emplo\  ment 

724,41 1 

83.83 

85.86 

Forestn-,  fishing,  and  relatetl  actiyiues 

7,573 

0.88 

1.02 

Mining 

1,527 

0.18 

0.24 

Utilities 

1,928 

0.22 

0.29 

Construction 

79,752 

9.23 

5.49 

Manufacturing 

53,842 

6.23 

7.24 

Wholesale  and  Retail  trade 

133,269 

15.43 

13.69 

Transportation  and  warehousing 

28,621 

3.31 

3.00 

Finance,  insurance,  and  information 

41,056 

4.76 

7.27 

Real  estate  and  rental  and  leasing 

46,674 

5.40 

5.48 

Professional,  scientific,  and  technical  seryices 

45,538 

5.27 

8.61 

Management  of  companies  and  enterprises 

3,811 

0.44 

1.02 

Administrative  and  waste  services 

57,975 

6.71 

6.36 

Educational  services 

10,129 

1.17 

2.00 

Health  care  and  social  assistance 

71,326 

8.25 

8.69 

Arts,  entertainment,  and  recreation 

1 8,847 

2.18 

2.64 

Accommodation  and  food  services 

68,681 

7.95 

6.85 

Other  sendees,  except  public  administration 

53,862 

6.23 

5.97 

Government  and  government  enterprises 

131,576 

15.23 

13.08 

Federal,  civilian 

6,729 

0.78 

1.18 

Militan' 

3,514 

0.41 

1.06 

State  and  local 

121,333 

14.04 

10.84 

State  government 

13,296 

1.54 

2.36 

Local  government 

108,037 

12.50 

8.48 

Source:  BEA  2010. 


Public  Services  and  Utilities 

The  public  ser\aces  and  utilities  in  Riverside  County  discussed  in  this  section  include  schools, 
hospitals,  fire  response,  police  departments,  electrical  and  natural  gas  service,  water  districts,  and 
cable  and  telecommunications  suppliers,  since  these  are  ser\tices  that  could  be  affected  either  by 
construction  of  the  proposed  Project  or  population  growth  if  it  were  to  result  from  the  proposed 
Project. 

There  were  467  schools  in  Riverside  County  in  the  2008  to  2009  fiscal  year,  with  a total  enrollment 
of  420,159  students  and  a pupil-to-teacher  ratio  of  22.2.  These  schools  included  277  elementary 
schools  with  197,328  students,  74  middle  schools  with  83,945  students,  55  high  schools  with 
119,177  students,  and  5 kindergarten-through-twelfth-grade  schools  with  4,093  students.  The  Desert 
Center  Unified  School  District  provides  the  nearest  school  closest  to  the  project  area:  Eagle 
Mountain  Elementaty^  School,  which  had  an  enrollment  of  14  students  in  2008  to  2009  and  is 
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located  along  Kaiser  Road  in  the  project  study  area.  Palo  Verde  Valley  High  School  and  Palo  Verde 
College  are  about  40  miles  southeast  of  the  Project  Study  Area  along  1-10.  Indio  High  School,  La 
Quinta  High  School,  and  Page  Middle  School  are  about  45  miles  southwest  of  the  Project  Study  Area 
along  1-10,  and  Twentynine  Palms  High  School  in  San  Bernardino  County,  north  of  Joshua  Tree 
National  Park  is  the  nearest  school  to  the  iwiih  (Education  Data  Partnership  2010). 

Thirty-one  hospitals  are  located  in  Riverside  County.  Closest  to  the  Project  Study  Area  are  Palo 
Verde  Hospital  in  Blythe,  John  F.  Kennedy  Memorial  Hospital  in  Indio,  Eisenhower  Medical  Center 
in  Rancho  Mirage,  and  Desert  Regional  Medical  Center  in  Palm  Springs,  High  Desert  Medical 
Center  in  Joshua  Tree  (San  Bernardino  County),  and  Angel  View  Children’s  Hospital  in  Desert  Hot 
Springs  (California  Gazetteer  2010). 

All  fire  stations  in  Riverside  County  are  dispatched  by  the  California  Department  of  Forestty  and 
Fire  Protection  (CAL  FIRE)  Riverside  Unit/ Riverside  County  Fire  Department  Emergency 
Command  Center  and  are  part  of  the  "Integrated  Fire  Protection  System,"  under  contract  with  the 
State.  Ninety-nine  fire  stations  or  dispatch  centers  are  within  Riverside  County,  of  which  84  have 
paramedic  firefighters,  seven  are  fire  stations  only,  five  are  volunteer  fire  companies  only,  and  three 
are  municipal  fire  departments  that  contract  with  Riverside  County  for  dispatch  ser\tices.  Closest  to 
the  Project  Study  Area  are  the  Lake  Tamarisk  Fire  Station  in  Desert  Center  (with  one  County 
paramedic  assessment  engine),  Blythe  Air  Base  in  Blythe  (with  one  County  paramedic  assessment 
engine),  Riverbend  Volunteer  Fire  Department  in  Blythe,  La  Quinta  South  Fire  Station  in  La  Quinta 
(with  one  City  paramedic  assessment  engine  and  one  County  brush  engine),  Coachella  Fire  Station 
(with  one  City  paramedic  assessment  engine).  Sun  City  Shadow  Hills  Station  in  Indio  (with  one  City 
paramedic  assessment  engine),  and  Indio,  North  Indio,  and  West  Indio  Fire  Stations  in  Indio 
(Riverside  County  Fire  Department  2010). 

The  Riverside  County  Sheriff s Department  provides  police  services  in  unincorporated  Riverside 
County  and  provides  contract  services  to  individual  municipalities  in  Riverside  County.  The 
Colorado  River  Station  in  Blythe  provides  service  to  the  unincorporated  area  from  Red  Cloud  Road 
on  the  west,  to  the  Arizona  state  line  on  the  east,  and  the  Imperial  County  line  on  the  south  to  the 
San  Bernardino  County  line  on  the  north.  Communities  included  in  this  area  are  Desert  Center, 
Eagle  Mountain,  East  Blythe,  Hayfield,  IMidland,  Nicholls  Warm  Springs,  Ripley  and  the  Colorado 
River  (Riverside  County  Sheriffs  Department  2010).  Similarly,  the  Project  area  falls  within  the 
Border  Division  of  the  California  Highway  Patrol.  This  division  has  twelve  area  offices:  Blythe,  San 
Juan  Capistrano,  El  Cajon,  Imperial,  Indio,  Oceanside,  San  Diego  (division  office),  Beaumont,  Santa 
Ana,  Temecula,  Westminster,  and  Felicity.  Additionally,  the  Border  Division  of  the  Highway  Patrol 
contains  four  residential  posts,  five  commercial  inspection  facilities,  two  transportation  management 
centers,  900  uniformed  officers,  and  380  nonuniformed  personnel  (California  Highway  Patrol  2010). 

SCE  provides  electric  power  ser\4ce  to  the  Project  Study  Area.  An  existing  SCE  161-kV 
transmission  line  crosses  Eagle  Mountain  Road,  Kaiser  Road,  and  Desert  Center  Rice  Road  from  the 
northwest  to  the  southeast  from  about  one  mile  north  of  the  Eagle  Mountain  Substation  toward 
Blythe,  and  the  SCE  Devers  Palo  Verde  transmission  line  is  along  1-10  on  the  south  side  of  the 
highway.  MWD  owns  the  Eagle  Mountain  Substation  along  Powerline  Road,  as  well  as  the  230-kV 
transmission  line  and  33-kV  distribution  line  along  Powerline  Road.  The  Colorado  River  Aqueduct, 
also  owned  by  MWD,  bends  around  the  northern  end  of  the  Project  Study  Area  and  then  runs  from 
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north  to  south  next  to  the  western  boundary  of  the  Project;  the  ae|ueduct  is  underground  at  this 
location  (Idrst  Solar  2010). 

Additional  public  utilides  in  the  stud\-  area  are  provided  by  the  following: 

• W ater:  MW  D; 

• Natural  Gas:  Southern  California  Cias  (Company; 

• Waste  Management:  Riverside  County  W aste  Management  Department;  and 

• Telecommunicadons:  Sprint  Communicadons,  AT&T  (iommunicadons,  and  AT&T  California. 

Environmental  Justice 

Several  steps  have  been  undertaken  in  order  to  comply  with  Executive  Order  12898,  protecting  low 
income  and  minoriU’  populations  from  disproportionate  impacts  from  the  proposed  Project, 
including  public  outreach  and  a screening  analysis  of  potential  environmental  justice  populations  in 
the  vicinitt'  of  the  proposed  Project.  The  public  has  been  provided  access  to  project  documentation 
and  been  included  in  the  EIS  process  through  various  forms  (tf  outreach.  Public  outreach  to  the 
communides  and  residents  that  potentiallv  could  be  affected  by  the  proposed  Project  and  alterna- 
dves,  including  low-income  and  minority  populadons,  is  discussed  in  Secdon  5.3  (Public 
Pardcipadon  Summary)  and  includes  public  scoping.  In  addidon,  the  BLM  has  engaged  in  official 
government- to-government  consultadon  with  all  Nadve  American  tribes  that  could  be  affected  by 
the  proposed  Project,  transmission  de-in  lines,  and  substation  alternadves. 

The  intendon  of  an  environmental  jtisdce  screening  analysis  is  to  determine  whether  a low-income 
and/or  minorit}"  populadon  exists  within  the  potendal  affected  area  of  a proposed  Project.  As 
defined  by  the  “Final  Guidance  for  Incorporadng  Environmental  |usdce  Concerns”  contained  in  the 
Guidance  Document  of  the  LIS  EPA’s  NEPA  Compliance  Analysis  (EPA  1998),  minority  and  low- 
income  populadons  are  idendfied  where  either: 

• The  minority  or  low-income  populadon  of  the  affected  area  is  greater  than  50  percent  of  the 
affected  area’s  general  populadon;  or 

• The  minority  or  low-income  populadon  percentage  of  the  affected  area  is  meaningfully  greater 
(50  percent  or  greater  per  EPA  Guidance  Document)  than  the  minority  or  low-income 
populadon  percentage  in  the  general  populadon  of  the  jurisdiedon  or  other  appropriate  unit 
of  geographic  analysis  (i.e..  County,  State,  or  Nadve  American  Reservadon)  where  the  affected 
area  is  located. 

The  screening  analysis  presented  in  this  secdon  invesdgates  the  distribudonal  patterns  of  minority 
populadons  and  low-income  populadons  on  a regional  basis  and  characteri2es  the  distribudon  of 
such  populadons  adjacent  to  the  proposed  and  alternadve  segments.  The  impacts  analysis  in  Chapter 
4 focuses  on  these  exisdng  environmental  condidons  and  the  effects  reladve  to  these  populadons  to 
determine  how  project  impacts  could  affect  these  populations,  focusing  on  possible  dispropor- 
donate  effects  and  potendal  exacerbadon  of  exisdng  condidons. 

In  1997,  the  President’s  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  issued  Environmental  jusdee  Guidance 
that  defines  minority  and  low-income  populadons  as  follows: 
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• “Minorities”  are  individuals  who  are  members  of  the  following  population  groups:  American 
Indian  or  Alaskan  Native;  Asian  or  Pacific  Islander;  Black  not  of  Hispanic  origin;  or  Hispanic 
(without  double-counting  non-white  Hispanics  falling  into  the  Black/ African-American, 
Asian/Pacific  Islander,  and  Native  American  categories) 

• “Low-income  populations”  are  identified  as  populations  with  mean  annual  incomes  below  the 
annual  statistical  poverty  level. 

Census  Block  Group  data  concerning  poverty  levels  and  the  racial  and  ethnic  population  distribution 
provide  the  finest  scale  of  screening  data  that  is  widely  available;  however,  the  most  recent 
information  dates  back  to  2()00.  Therefore  additional,  more  recent,  county-level  data  is  provided  to 
supplement  this  information  and  identify  the  direction  of  changes  to  the  income,  racial,  and  ethnic 
composition  of  the  study  area.  Census  Block  Group  data.  Census  Tract  data,  county  data,  and  state 
averages  are  compared  to  determine  whether  the  local  ethnic  and  poverty  distribution  differs  from 
the  California  average.  The  study  area  lies  entirely  within  one  Census  Tract  (458)  in  Riverside 
County,  and  all  of  the  built  components  and  adjacent  communities  lie  within  Block  Groups  3,  5,  and 
6 of  this  Census  Tract. 

If  these  three  Census  Block  Groups  have  a combined  population  of  50  percent  or  greater  for  either 
minority  or  low-income  population  groups,  it  is  identified  for  a more  detailed  analysis  of  whether 
the  proposed  Project  would  produce  physical  or  socioeconomic  effects  that  could  adversely  impact 
the  identified  groups.  If  the  Project  Census  Groups’  minority  and  low-income  populations  are  50 
percent  or  less  for  any  of  these  categories,  no  furtlier  environmental  justice  analysis  was  performed 
on  the  jurisdiction. 

Table  3.13-5  shows  that  for  Census  Block  Groups  3,  5,  and  6,  in  which  aU  elements  of  the  proposed 
Project  are  situated  had  a higher  percentage  of  Black  or  African  American,  American  Indian  and 
Alaska  Native,  Native  Hawaiian  and  Other  Pacific  Islander,  Some  Other  Race,  and  Hispanic 
minority  populations  than  the  county  average  or  state  average  in  2000.  The  Asian  portion  of  the 
population  for  Census  Block  Groups  3,  5,  and  6 and  in  the  Census  Tract  was  2.23  percent  lower  and 
2.26  percent  lower  than  the  average  for  Riverside  County,  respectively,  and  9.46  percent  lower  than 
the  average  for  California.  Data  from  2007  indicate  that  the  overall  percentage  of  minorities 
increased  for  both  Riverside  County  and  the  state,  and  of  the  minorities  to  proportion  of  Hispanic 
and  Asian  minorities  increased.  Overall,  in  2000  the  minority  population  for  Census  Block 
Groups  3,  5,  and  6 was  71.15  percent  and  for  Census  Tract  458  was  70  percent,  while  that  of  the 
county  and  state  were  46.63  percent  and  50.43  percent.  A more  detailed  analysis  of  potential  impacts 
on  minorities  is  provided  in  Chapter  4. 

The  US  Census  Bureau  uses  a set  of  money  income  thresholds  that  van^  by  family  size  and 
composition  to  determine  which  families  are  living  in  poverty.  If  a family’s  total  income  is  less  than 
its  threshold,  then  that  family,  and  every  individual  in  it,  is  considered  to  be  living  in  poverty.  The 
poverty  thresholds  do  not  vaty  geographically,  but  they  are  updated  annually  for  inflation  using  the 
Consumer  Price  Index.  For  example,  in  1999  the  average  estimated  poverty  threshold  for  an 
individual  was  an  annual  income  of  $8,501,  and  for  2008  it  was  $10,991  (US  Census  2009a  and 
2009b).  According  to  US  Census  2000  estimates  (Table  3.13-6),  the  percentage  of  the  population 
below  the  poverty  line  of  Census  Tract  458  was  greater  than  that  of  either  Riverside  County  or  the 
State  in  1999;  although,  it  was  well  below  50  percent  of  the  population.  However,  the  percentage  of 
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Table  3.13-5 

Population  by  Percentage  Race/Ethnicity 

\'ear 

2000 

2007 

Percent 

Block  Group  3,5,  and  6 

Census  Riverside 

Riverside 

Race/Ethnicity 

for  Census  Tract  458 

Tract  458  County 

California 

County 

California 

White 

26.71 

27.92  51.04 

46.70 

40.83 

41.32 

Black  or  .\frican 

21.39 

20.68  5.98 

6.44 

5.19 

6.18 

.\merican  (Not 

Hispanic) 

American  Indian  and 

0.78 

0.84  0.66 

0.53 

0.75 

0.56 

.Alaska  Native  (Not 

Hispanic) 

Asian  (Not  1 lispanic) 

1.34 

1.31  3.57 

10.77 

5.87 

12.06 

Nadve  Hawaiian  and 

0.35 

0.34  0.21 

0.31 

0.22 

0.36 

Other  Pacific 

Islander  (Not 

Hispanic) 

Some  other  race  (Not 

1.26 

1.21  0.16 

0.21 

NA 

NA 

Hispanic) 

Two  or  more  races 

0.88 

0.85  2.17 

2.67 

2.34 

2.60 

(Not  Hispanic) 

Hispanic  of  AH  Races 

47.29 

46.83  36.21 

32.38 

44.82 

36.91 

.\11  Minorities 

71.15 

^0.00  46.63 

50.43 

56.85 

56.07 

Source:  US  Census  Bureau  2000a  and  2000b,  CADOF  2009d. 

Table  3.13-6 

Poverty  Characteristics 

1999 

2008 

Poverty  Line 

Poverty  Line 

Income  for 

Percent  Below 

Income  for 

Percent  Below 

Location 

Individuals 

Poverty  Line 

Individuals 

Poverty  Line 

Census  Tract  458 

S8,501 

21.4 

NA 

NA 

Census  Block  Groups 

3,  5,  and  6 $8,501 

4.3 

$10,991 

NA 

Riverside  Countt' 

$8,501 

14.2 

$10,991 

12.6 

California 

$8,501 

14.2 

$10,991 

13.3 

Source:  US  Census  Bureau  2000c,  2002,  2009b,  and  2009c 


the  population  below  the  poverty  line  in  Census  Blocks  3,  5,  and  6 were  below  that  of  Riverside 
County  and  the  state  at  4.3  percent.  In  1999,  the  median  household  income  for  Census  Tract  458 
was  about  70  percent  of  the  Riverside  County  average  and  63  percent  of  the  State  average 
(US  Census  2000c).  In  2008,  the  percentage  in  poverty  in  Riverside  County  dropped  below  the  State 
average;  while,  the  median  income  for  the  County  continued  to  be  lower  than  the  State  average 
(US  Census  2009c).  Poverty  data  for  Census  Blocks  3,  5,  and  6 for  2008  are  not  available. 
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3.14  Special  Designations 

3.14.1  Applicable  Plans,  Policies,  and  Regulations 
Federal  Regulations 

Federal  Land  Policy  Management  Act  of  1976 

The  designation  of  Areas  of  Critical  F.m'imwieiital  Concern  /ACTTis')  was  authorized  in  Section  202 
(c)(3)  of  h'TPMA,  and  was  designed  to  he  used  as  a process  for  determining  the  special  management 
required  bv  certain  environmental  resources  or  hazards  (BLM  1980).  According  to  Section  103(a)  of 
FLPMA,  an  ACriC  is  defined  as  the  following: 

An  area  irithiu  the  public  lands  where  special  management  attention  is  required  (when  such  areas  are 
developed  or  used  or  where  no  development  is  required)  to  protect  and  prevent  irreparable  dan/age  to  in/poiiant 
historic,  ciiltitral,  or  scenic  values,  fish  and  wildlife  resources,  or  other  natural  systems  or  processes,  or  to 
protect  life  and  safety  from  natural  hazards. 

Prior  to  its  designation,  management  prescriptions  are  developed  for  each  proposed  ACE.C.  These 
prescriptions  are  site-specific  and  include  actions  that  the  BLM  has  authorip'  to  carry  out,  as  well  as 
recommendations  for  actions  that  the  BLM  does  not  have  direct  authoritv  to  implement,  such  as 
cooperative  agreements  with  other  agencies  and  mineral  withdrawals  (BLM  1980). 

Wilderness  Act  of  1964 

Wilderness  Areas  (WA)  are  designated  by  Congress,  under  the  authority  of  the  Wilderness  Act  of 
1964  as  part  of  the  National  Wilderness  Presere^ation  System,  and  are  managed  by  one  of  the 
following  four  land  management  agencies:  the  BLM,  the  US  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serelce  (USFW^S),  the 
US  Department  of  Agriculture  (USD A),  the  Forest  Service,  or  the  National  Park  Service. 

According  to  the  Wilderness  Act,  wilderness  is  defined  as  the  following: 

(c)  A wilderness,  in  contrast  with  those  areas  where  man  and  his  own  works  dominate  the 
landscape,  is  hereby  recognized  as  an  area  where  the  earth  and  its  communip^  of  life  are 
untrammeled  by  man,  where  man  himself  is  a visitor  who  does  not  remain.  An  area  of 
wilderness  is  further  defined  to  mean  in  this  chapter  an  area  of  undeveloped  Federal  land 
retaining  its  primeval  character  and  influence,  without  permanent  improvements  or  human 
habitation,  wliich  is  protected  and  managed  so  as  to  preserv^e  its  natural  conditions  and 
which  (1)  generally  appears  to  have  been  affected  primarily  by  the  forces  of  nature,  with  the 
imprint  of  man's  work  substantially  unnoticeable;  (2)  has  outstanding  opportunities  for 
soktude  or  a primitive  and  unconfined  p^pe  of  recreation;  (3)  has  at  least  five  thousand  acres 
of  land  or  is  of  sufficient  size  as  to  make  practicable  its  presentation  and  use  in  an 
unimpaired  condition;  and  (4)  may  also  contain  ecological,  geological,  or  other  features  of 
scientific,  educational,  scenic,  or  liistorical  value.  (Public  Law  88-577,  Section  2[c]) 

A number  of  uses  are  specifically  proltibited  witliin  WAs.  Prohibited  uses  include  commercial 
enterprises;  permanent  and  temporapt  roads  (with  exceptions  for  administration  and  emergency 
purposes);  use  of  motorized  vehicles,  equipment,  motorboats,  or  mechanical  transport;  landing  of 
aircraft;  or  the  erection  of  a structure  or  installation  (Public  Law  88-577,  Section  4[c]). 
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California  Desert  Protection  Act  of  1994 

The  CDPA  designated  69  WAs  on  BLM-managed  public  lands  in  the  California  Desert.  The  CDPA 
states  that  “wilderness  is  a distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  public  lands  in  the  California  desert.” 
and  “The  wilderness  values  of  desert  lands  are  increasingly  threatened  by  . . . development.”  The 
CDPA  further  states  that  there  are  no  buffer  zones  designated  along  with  wilderness  areas:  “The  fact 
that  nonwilderness  activities  or  uses  can  be  seen  or  heard  from  areas  within  a wilderness  area  shall 
not,  of  itself,  preclude  such  activities  or  uses  up  to  the  boundart'  of  the  wilderness  area  [Public  Law 
103-433,  Section  103(d)]. 

BLM  Policy  and  Plans 

BLM  Manual  8560,  Management  of  Designated  Wilderness  Areas 

This  manual  section  identifies  BLM’s  role  in  administering  WAs  on  public  lands,  provides  policy 
guidance  for  BLM  personnel,  and  sets  the  framework  for  wilderness  management  program 
development.  It  states  the  goals  of  wilderness  management,  as  well  as  administrative  functions  and 
specific  activities  related  to  wilderness  management. 

California  Desert  Conservation  Area  Plan 

The  CDCA  is  a 25-million  acre  expanse  of  land  in  Southern  California  designated  by  Congress  in 
1976  through  FLPMA.  The  BLM  administers  about  10  million  of  those  acres.  When  Congress 
created  the  CDCA,  it  recognized  its  special  values,  proximity  to  the  population  centers  of  Southern 
California,  and  the  need  for  a comprehensive  plan  for  managing  the  area.  Congress  stated  that  the 
CDCA  Plan  must  be  based  on  the  concepts  of  multiple  use,  sustained  yield,  and  maintenance  of 
environmental  quality.  The  proposed  project  falls  within  the  CDCA.  The  primaty  active  wildlife 
management  tools  used  in  the  CDCA  Plan  are  ACECs.  Refer  to  Sections  3.3  (Vegetation), 
3.4  (Wdldlife),  and  3.9  (Lands  and  Realty)  for  a more  detailed  discussion  of  the  CDCA  Plan. 

Northern  and  Eastern  Colorado  Desert  Coordinated  Management  Plan 

The  Northern  and  Eastern  Colorado  Desert  Coordinated  Management  Plan  (NECO)  was  prepared 
under  the  regulations  implementing  the  ELPMA.  The  NECO  established  regional  standards  for 
public  land  health  and  set  lorth  guidelines  for  grazing  management.  The  NECO  plan  also 
established  two  Desert  Wildlife  Management  Areas  (DWMAs)  encompassing  1.75  million  acres  that 
are  managed  as  ACECs  for  recover}^  of  the  desert  tortoise.  Southern  Mojave  and  Sonoran  Wildlife 
Elabitat  Management  Areas  (WHMAs)  for  bighorn  sheep  were  established  totaling  over  one  million 
acres  and  13  multi-species  WHMAs  totaling  over  a 500  million  acres  such  that  80  percent  of  the 
distribution  of  aU  special  status  species  and  all  natural  community  types  are  included  in  conservation 
areas.  The  NECO  plan  also  combined  herd  management  areas  for  wild  burros  and  horses, 
designated  routes  of  travel,  identified  principles  for  acquisition  of  private  lands  and  disposal  of 
public  lands,  provided  access  to  resources  for  economic  and  social  needs;  and  incorporated 
23  wilderness  areas  established  by  the  1994  CDPA  in  the  CDCA. 

Local  Regulations 

County  of  Riverside  General  Plan,  Desert  Center  Area  Plan,  2003 

This  Plan  describes  a multi-purpose  open  space  element  for  the  unincorporated  areas  of  Riverside 
County  and  Desert  Center.  It  defines  local  open  space  policies  that  relate  to  wildlife  habitat. 
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p.irticularK  desert  tortoise,  and  aims  to  preserx  e the  desert  environment.  The  three  local  open  space 
policies  defined  for  Oesert  ('.enter  within  the  Riverside  (iounU'  Cicneral  Plan  are: 

• I'incouragc  clustering  of  development  for  the  preservation  of  contiguous  open  space; 

• Work  to  limit  Ol  1\'  use  within  the  Desert  (ienter  Area  Plan;  and 

• Require  new  development  to  conform  with  Desert  Tortoise  (Critical  1 iahitat  designation 
requirements. 

A more  specific  discussion  of  the  Riverside  (iountv  Cieneral  Plan  is  provided  in  Section  3.9,  Lands 
and  Realt}'. 

3.14.2  Existing  Conditions 

The  locations  of  all  special  designations  near  the  Project  are  shown  in  I'igure  2-1. 

Areas  of  Critical  Environmental  Concern 

There  are  three  ACHCs  near  the  proposed  Project  area,  the  Alligator  Rock  ACIT],  Desert  Lily 
Presence  ACEC,  an  el  Chuchralla  DW'AL^l.  The  first  tiro  ACECs  were  officially  designated  with  the 
approval  of  the  CDCA  Plan  in  1980.  No  Project  activities  are  proposed  within  an  ACEC,  although 
Access  Road  1 for  Red  Bluff  Substation  A is  next  to  the  Alligator  Rock  ACEC.  The  Chuckwalla 
DWAL4  was  deshnateel  as  an  ACEC  through  the  No)iheni  and  Eastern  Colorado  Deseii  Coordinated 
Manapement  P/an.  The  discussion  for  this  special  area  is  found  in  W ildlife-Section  3.4.6. 

Alligator  Rock  ACEC 

Covering  7,726  acres,  this  ACEC  was  established  to  protect  archaeological  values.  Activities 
represented  at  archaeological  sites  within  the  ACEC  include  milling  of  seeds  and  other  food 
products,  the  manufacture  of  stone  tools,  storage  of  food  and  other  items,  temporary  habitation, 
travel,  trade,  hunting,  artistic  endeavor,  and  possibly  religious  or  ritual  activity.  The  Alligator  Rock 
ACEC  was  so  designated  not  only  because  of  the  unusual  array  of  archaeological  sites  present,  but 
also  because  these  sites  are  seriously  endangered  by  current  use  of  the  area  for  a number  of 
activities,  particularly  recreation.  Two  sites  within  the  ACEC  have  been  listed  on  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places  (BLM  1986c). 

Actions  taken  to  protect  the  sensitive  resources  within  this  ACEC  include  designating  road  closures 
in  certain  areas  to  prevent  veliicular  damage  to  archaeological  sites,  and  implementing  physical 
protection  measures,  continued  inventoning,  and  monitoring  (BLM  1986c).  Its  boundar}^  is  located 
550  feet  west  of  Red  Bluff  Substation  A,  and  Substation  B shares  a portion  of  its  eastern  boundary 
with  the  ACEC. 

Desert  Lily  Preserve  ACEC 

This  ACEC  covers  2,031  acres  and  was  established  to  protect  botanical  values,  in  particular,  the 
desert  lily  (Hesperoca/h's  nndn/ata).  This  area  is  withdrawn  from  aU  forms  of  appropriation  including 
mineral  entity  and  is  bound  on  the  western  edge  by  a fence  bordering  Highway  177.  It  is  located 
2.6  miles  southeast  of  the  Solar  Farm  area.  This  ACEC  has  a parking  area  and  is  one  of  the  few 
“attractions”  near  the  Project.  This  site  is  also  being  used  as  a Key  Obsen^ation  Point  (KOP)  for  the 
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Visual  Resource  Management  analysis.  Use  of  the  ACEC  is  a few  hundred  visits  a year,  but  includes 
car  and  RV  camping,  photography,  and  nature  study. 

Wilderness 

The  Chuckwalla  Mountains  Wilderness  to  the  south  and  the  joshua  Tree  Wilderness  to  the  west, 
north,  and  east  are  the  Wilderness  Areas  closest  to  the  proposed  Project  area.  Pakn-McCoy  Wilderness 
is  faiiher  away,  approxi>?iateh  10  miles  to  the  east.  Project  activities  are  not  proposed  within  miy 
Wilderness  Area.  In  areas  designated  as  a wilderness,  use  of  motorized  or  mechanized  vehicles  or 
equipment  is  not  permitted  (except  for  authorized  uses,  but  not  by  the  public).  These  wilderness 
areas  have  no  trails,  facilities,  or  water  and  receive  little  recreation  use.  Though  permitted,  there  is  no 
record  of  hunting,  fishing,  or  trapping  in  these  areas.  Short  day  hikes  may  occur,  but  backpacking  or 
camping  has  not  been  observ'^ed  or  recorded.  There  are  no  trailheads,  parking,  or  other  access  to  the 
Joshua  Tree  Wilderness  from  the  project  site,  or  nearby.  The  Chuckwalla  Wilderness  is  more 
accessible  due  to  the  Corn  Springs  Campground,  which  is  surrounded  by  the  wilderness. 

Joshua  Tree  National  Park  Wilderness 

The  594,502-acre  Joshua  Tree  'National  Park  Wilderness,  ivbicb  is  administered  by  the  'National  Park  Sen>ice,  is 
approximateh  42  miles  west  of  Bhthe,  Califorma.  Designated  in  1976  b\’  the  WJ/derness  Act,  the  losbua  Tree 
Wi/Jerness  became  pa}i  of  ioshua  Tree  Nationa/  Park  in  1994  when  the  park  (then  a Natiofia/  Monument)  was 
expanded  and  designated  as  a Nationa/  Park  by  the  Califorma  Desert  Protection  Act.  This  Wilderness  Area  is 
approximately  2.6  miles  west,  3.6  miles  notih,  and  1.6  miles  east  of  the  proposed  Solar  Farm  site.  It  is  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  Coxcomb  Mountains  and  contains  anmos,  plavas,  baiadas,  nanoiv  ravines,  and  steep  mountains. 
The  steep  terrain  provides  views  to  the  south  and  west,  which  overlook  the  proposed  Project.  Some  visitors  are  likely  to 
access  this  area  because  of  its  proximity  to  Hiplnrav  177.  In  general  hon>ever,  much  of  the  park  in  this  area  is  difficult 
to  access  because  of  the  steep  teirain  and  lack  of  trails. 

This  Wilderness  Area  is  composed  of  two  unique  desert  ecosystems.  The  Colorado  Desert  to  the  east  is  home  to 
abundant  creosote,  the  spiden  ocotillo,  and  the  jumping  cholla  cactus.  The  Mojave  Desert  covers  the  western  area  and 
is  home  to  the  wilderness  na}7iesake.  the  Joshua  tree.  Visitors  to  this  wilderness  seek  desert  experiences  with 
opportunities  for  solitude  and  unconfined  recreation.  Area  photography  shows  no  trails  or  other  established  routes 
within  this  wilderness  segment,  (['dsitor  use  and  visitor  preference  data  in  the  Wilderness  A^rea  are  not  available.)  The 
area  can  be  accessed  three  ways:  (1)  the  west  entrance  is  five  miles  south  of  the  junction  of  State  Highway  62  and  Park 
Boulevard  at  Joshua  Tree  \'^illage:  (2)  the  north  entrance  is  in  the  town  of  Twenty-PJine  Palms:  and  3)  the  south 
entrance  is  20  miles  east  of  Indio  and  approximately  27  miles  west  of  Tbesert  Center  and  can  be  approached  from 
1-10. 

Chuckwalla  Mountains  Wilderness 

The  Chuckwalla  Mountains  Wilderness  is  located  approximately  40  miles  west  of  Blythe,  California, 
and  covers  99,548  acres.  This  Wilderness  Area  is  approximately  six  miles  south  of  the  Solar  Farm 
site,  3,310  feet  south  of  Red  Bluff  Substation  A,  and  2,890  feet  south  of  Red  Bluff  Substation  B.  It 
was  designated  by  the  CDPA  in  1994.  It  is  composed  of  a variety  of  landforms,  such  as  steep-waUed 
canyons,  inland  valleys,  large  and  small  washes,  isolated  rock  outcrops,  and  vast  desert  expanses.  As 
a result,  it  provides  habitat  for  a variety  of  plant  and  wildlife  species,  including  bighorn  sheep,  burro 
deer,  desert  tortoise,  ocotillo,  and  barrel  and  foxtail  cactus.  The  area  can  be  accessed  by  both  the 
west  and  east  from  I-IO. 
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I luntiiig,  fishing,  and  non-commcrcial  trapping  are  allowed  under  state  and  local  laws.  Pets  and 
horses  are  permitted. 

The  Pa/ef/l Mc'Cov  \l  "/7r/en/ess  Area  encompasses  approxtniateh  2 3 6,4 H 8 acres.  Within  it  are  the  Grcwite,  AlcCov, 
Pci/e/i,  IJttle  Maria  cwd  Arica  Mountains,  which  are  Jive  distinct  moiiuta  'm  ranges  separated  hv  broad  slophw 
haiadas.  The  dirersih’  of  re^etcition  and  laiidfoniis  is  exceptional  because  this  Uvye  area  hicoitonites  so  many  imvor 
9eolo9ical  features.  The  desert  wash  woodland  found  here  provides  food  and  cover  for  burro  deer,  covote,  bobcat,  miv  fox 
and  mountain  lion.  Dese>i  havenieut,  haiadas,  interior  rci//evs,  ccwycms,  dense  iwmrood  forests,  caiiyoiis  and  rimed 
peaks  form  a constanth  chanpino  landscape  pattern.  State  Tlmhirav  62,  )iear  the  Riverside  County  line  provides  access 
from  the  north,  and  1-10  via  the  Midland  Koad  near  hhthe  provides  access  from  the  south.  The  area  is  accessible  b\ 
fonrarheel  drive  vehicles  onh.  Mechanii^ed  or  motori^^ed  vehicles  are  not  permitted  in  a n'ilderness  fCHC  RSA, 
2010).  Wildeniess  users  on  the  southern  slopes  would  be  within  the  vienshed  of  the  proposed  action  (Bl  J\l  2010). 

While  the  Joshna  Tree  Nationa/  Park,  Chiichralla  Mountains,  and  Palen-McCov  Wilderness  ylreas,  are  dose  to 
the  proposed  Project  area,  project  activities  are  not  proposed  n ’it bin  these  Wilderness  Areas. 

Lands  with  Wilderness  Characteristics 

All  Public  Lands  within  the  CDD  were  analyzed  and  summarized  in  1979  wilderness  inventory 
decisions  performed  pursuant  to  the  FLPMA.  See  “California  Dese/f  Consewation  Area  - Wilderness 
Inventoij  —Tina!  Descriptive—  March  31,  1979”.  Public  Land  in  the  First  Solar-Desert  Sunlight  (CACA 
048649)  project  area  is  contained  within  CDCA  Wilderness  Inventory  Units  (WdU)  #CDCA  332 
and  333.  The  project  area  is  also  on  Public  Lands  to  the  north  and  west  that  were  too  small  to  be 
identified  as  WlUs  and  so  were  not  analyzed  in  the  inventor\c 

WIU  #CDCA  332  is  bounded  on  tlie  southeast  by  Highway  177,  on  the  southwest  by  the  Kaiser  Mine 
Road  and  a power  line,  on  the  northwest  by  a transmission  line  and  road  associated  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Aqueduct  and  on  the  northeast  by  a road  (wliich  forms  a portion  of  the  boundary^  of  Joshua 
Tree  National  Park).  WIU  #CDCA  333  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Kaiser  Aline  Road,  on  the  south  by 
I-IO,  on  the  west  by  Eagle  Mountain  Road,  and  on  the  north  by  a transmission  line  and  road 
associated  with  the  Los  Angeles  Aqueduct.  There  is  also  Public  Land  north  of  W-dUs  332  and  333  that 
were  not  in  a W-IU.  They  are  bounded  on  dae  north  by  the  Los  Angeles  Aqueduct,  which  is  on  non- 
federal  lands.  Roads  fragment  that  area  into  at  least  three  roadless  areas.  The  acreage  of  two  are 
approximately  4,000  and  600.  The  doininant  feature  of  the  W-dUs  and  other  lands  is  a southerly 
trending  wash.  V egetation  is  sparse  and  primarily  creosote.  Most  developments  are  on  private  lands. 
However,  daere  are  several  rights  of  ways  widain  the  WdUs  associated  with  the  Los  Angeles  Aqueduct 
and  the  Kaiser  Mine.  The  1979  decision  was  that  the  imprints  of  man  were  substantially  unnoticeable 
in  WdU  CDCA  332.  It  appears  daat  the  same  decision  was  made  for  a portion  of  CDCA  333. 
However,  neither  WdU  had  outstanding  opportunities  for  solitude  or  primitive  and  unconfined 
recreation  and,  therefore,  it  was  determined  that  no  wilderness  characteristics  are  present  in  the  area. 
As  a result,  no  portions  of  these  Public  Lands  were  identified  as  a wilderness  study  area. 

The  WTderness  Inventor)^  for  the  two  WIUs  was  maintained  pursuant  to  Section  201  [a]  of  the 
FLPMA.  Conditions  existing  in  2010  are  essentially  the  same  as  in  1979.  Several  rights-of-ways  have 
subsequentiy  been  issued,  which  may  further  degrade  naturalness.  In  summaiqy  no  changes  have 
occurred  since  1979  that  would  warrant  reversal  of  that  1979  decision  that  wilderness  characteristics 
were  not  present  in  the  area.  Therefore,  wilderness  characteristics  will  not  be  analyzed  further  in  this 
EIS. 
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3.1 5 Transportation,  T raffic  and  Public  Access 

This  section  describes  the  environmental  and  regulatory  settings  associated  with  the  construction 
and  operation  of  the  proposed  Project  or  its  alternatives  with  respect  to  transportation  and  public 
access  in  the  Project  Study  Area. 

3.15.1  Applicable  Plans,  Policies,  and  Regulations 
California  Desert  Conservation  Area  Plan  of  1980,  as  amended 

The  California  Desert  Conservation  Area  (CiD(iA)  Plan  provides  a framework  for  land  management 
decision-making  for  the  BLAI-administered  lands  in  the  (ialifornia  Desert  District  (CDD).  First,  land 
is  assigned  to  one  of  four  BLM  Multiple  Use  (ilasses.  Then,  specific  land  management  decisions  are 
made  as  needed  based  on  the  uses  and  usage  level  appropriate  for  each  class  (BLM  1 980).  The 
CDCA  Plan  addresses  vehicle  travel  and  access  across  public  lands  as  follows: 

"‘The  need  for  access  across  public  lands  to  permit  utilization  of  State  and  privately  owned  lands  and 
to  permit  authorized  developments  on  public  lands,  including  mining  claims,  is  recognized.  The 
routes  of  travel  and  construedon  standards  are  subject  to  such  BLM  control  as  is  required  to  prevent 
unnecessan'  or  undue  degradation  of  the  public  lands  and  their  resources  or  to  afford  environmental 
protection  (BLM  1980).” 

“To  engage  in  most  desert  recreational  activities  outside  of  open  areas,  visitors  must  use  motorized 
vehicles  and  usually  travel  on  some  previously  used  or  marked  motorized-vehicle  route. 
Understandably,  vehicle  access  is  among  the  most  important  recreation  issues  in  the  Desert. 
A primary  consideration  of  the  recreation  program,  therefore,  is  to  ensure  that  access  routes 
necessan'  for  recreation  enjoyment  are  provided.  Specific  route  identification,  as  outlined  in  the 
Motorized-Vehicle  Access  Element,  will  be  initiated  upon  adoption  of  this  Plan  (BLM  1980).” 

Northern  and  Eastern  Colorado  Desert  Coordinated  Management  Plan  (2002) 

The  Northern  and  Eastern  Colorado  Desert  Coordinated  Management  Plan  (NECO  Plan)  is  one  of 
six  amendments  to  the  CDCA  Plan  and  is  discussed  in  more  detail  in  Chapter  2. 

Federal  Aviation  Administration  Regulations  (14  CFR  77) 

Title  14  CFR  Section  77  contains  standards  for  determining  physical  obstructions  to  navigable 
airspace.  Form  7460-1,  Notice  of  Proposed  Construction  or  Alteration,  must  be  filed  with  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  (FAA)  if  an  object  to  be  constructed  has  the  potential  to  affect 
navigable  airspace  according  to  these  standards. 

Federal  Transportation  Regulations  (49  CFR,  Subtitle  B) 

Title  49  CFR,  Subtitle  B,  contains  procedures  and  regulations  pertaining  to  interstate  and  intrastate 
transport,  including  hazardous  materials  program  procedures,  and  provides  safety  measures  for 
motor  carriers  and  motor  vehicles  that  operate  on  public  liighways. 

California  Vehicle  Code 

The  California  Vehicle  Code  contains  regulations  applicable  to  roadway  damage;  licensing,  size, 
weight,  and  load  of  vehicles  operated  on  highways;  safe  operation  of  vehicles;  and  the  transportation 
of  hazardous  materials. 
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California  Streets  and  Highways  Code 

The  California  Streets  and  Highways  Code  specifies  that  permits  issued  by  the  California 
Department  of  Transportation  (Caltrans)  be  required  for  any  roadway  encroachment  during  truck 
transportation  and  deliver\y  as  well  as  for  any  load  that  exceeds  Caltrans’s  weight,  length,  or  width 
standards  for  public  roadways. 

County  of  Riverside  General  Plan  and  Desert  Center  Area  Plan 

The  policies  of  the  Desert  Center  Area  Plan  (DCAP;  Riverside  County  2003)  were  developed  for  the 
Desert  Center  area  in  accordance  with  the  vision  and  policies  of  the  County  of  Riverside  General 
Plan  (Riverside  County  2003).  The  DCAP  contains  specific  policies  related  to  the  vehicular 
circulation  system,  airports,  and  scenic  highways  that  are  relevant  to  this  Project. 

County  of  Riverside  Congestion  Management  Plan 

Riverside  County’s  Congestion  Management  Plan  (CMP)  specifies  that  all  CMP  roadways  operate  at 
a Level  of  Service  of  “E”  or  better.  All  state  highways  and  principal  arterials  are  CMP  roadways.  1-10 
and  SR-177  are  the  only  CMP  roadways  in  the  Project  area. 

3.15.2  Existing  Conditions 

This  section  provides  a discussion  of  the  transportation  system  in  the  vicinity  of  the  proposed 
Project.  The  section  includes  a discussion  of  roads,  traffic,  airports,  railways,  bicycle  facilities,  and 
public  transportation. 

Roads  and  Intersections 

Roads  in  the  Project  vicinity  are  limited  due  to  the  remoteness  and  lack  of  development  in  the  area. 
The  primaty^  roads  in  the  vicinity  of  the  proposed  Project  are  shown  in  Figure  3.15-1,  summarized  in 
Table  3.15-1  and  described  below. 


Table  3.15-1 

Roads  in  the  Project  Area 


Road 

General  Direction 

Condition 

Jurisdiction 

I-IO 

East-west 

Major  road 

Caltrans 

SR-177 

Northeast-southwest 

Major  road 

Riverside  Countv 

Kaiser  Road 

North-south 

Major  road 

Riverside  County 

Eagle  Mountain  Road 

North-south 

Minor  Road 

Riverside  Counpr 

Power  Line  Road 

Northeast-southwest 

Maintained  dirt 

Riverside  Counp' 

Phone  Line  Road 

North-south/ east-west 

Maintained  dirt 

Riverside  Counw 

Kaiser  Steel  Road 

East-west 

Unmaintained  dirt 

Private 

Aztec  Avenue 

East-west 

Minor  road 

Riverside  Counp' 

Airport  Access  Road 

East-west 

Maintained  dirt 

Private 

Corn  Springs  Road 

Northeast-southwest 

Maintained  dirt 

BUM 

Chuckwalla  Valley  Road 

Northwest-southeast 

Minor  road 

Riverside  Countv 

Source:  First  Solar  2009 
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Interstate  10  (I-IO) 

1-10  is  an  east-west  interstate  with  a western  terminus  in  Santa  Monica,  California,  and  an  eastern 
terminus  in  Jacksonville,  Florida.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  proposed  Project  it  has  two  lanes  of  travel  in 
each  direction  (HlvA  2010). 

State  Route  177  (SR-177) 

SR- 177  is  a predominantly  north-south  road  that  provides  access  from  Kaiser  Road  to  1-10.  It  is  also 
known  as  Desert  Center  Rice  Road,  although  it  will  be  referred  to  as  SR-177  in  this  EIS.  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  proposed  Project  it  is  paved  with  centerline  and  edge  of  pavement  markings,  and  has 
one  lane  of  travel  in  each  direcdon. 

Kaiser  Road 

Kaiser  Road  would  be  the  primaty  road  to  provide  access  to  the  proposed  Project.  It  is  paved,  has 
one  lane  of  travel  in  each  direction  and  a centerline  stripe.  It  is  a predominantly  north-south  road 
with  a southern  terminus  at  SR-177  in  Desert  Center  and  a northern  terminus  at  the  Eagle  Mountain 
Mine.  The  road  is  primarily  traveled  by  local  residents  (IIKA  2010). 

Aztec  Avenue 

Aztec  Avenue  is  an  east- west  road  with  a western  terminus  at  SR-177  that  runs  along  the  southern 
frontage  of  1-10  from  approximately  one  mile,  where  it  intersects  an  unimproved  pipeline  patrol 
road.  A 6,000-foot  section  of  Aztec  Avenue  would  provide  access  to  the  proposed  Red  Bluff 
Substation  A for  Alternative  1,  along  with  approximately  20,000  feet  of  a pipeline  patrol  road.  Aztec 
Avenue  is  paved,  but  the  pipeline  patrol  road  is  not. 

Airport  Access  Road 

This  road  provides  access  to  the  former  Desert  Center  Airport  (now  a private  special-use  airport) 
from  SR-177. 

Corn  Springs  Road 

Corn  Springs  Road  is  an  unpaved  northeast-southwest  road  with  a northern  terminus  at  Chuckwalla 
Valley  Road  and  a southern  terminus  in  undeveloped  BLM-administered  land  approximately  five 
miles  south  of  Desert  Center.  A 300-foot  section  of  Corn  Springs  Road  would  provide  access  to  the 
proposed  Red  Bluff  Substation  A for  Alternative  3,  along  with  approximately  24,000  feet  of  an 
unpaved  pipeline  patrol  road. 

Chuckwalla  Valley  Road 

Chuckwalla  Valley  Road  is  a paved  road  accessed  from  1-10  approximately  nine  miles  east  of  Desert 
Center.  A 3,200-foot  section  of  Chuckwalla  Valley  Road  between  1-10  and  Corn  Springs  Road 
would  provide  access  to  the  proposed  Red  Bluff  Substation  A for  Alternative  3,  along  with 
approximately  24,000  feet  of  an  unpaved  pipeline  patrol  road. 

Eagle  Mountain  Road 

Eagle  Mountain  Road  is  primarily  a north-south  road  with  a southern  terminus  just  south  of  TIO 
and  the  Eagle  Mountain  exit  and  a northern  terminus  at  the  Eagle  Mountain  townsite.  Eagle 
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Mcnintitin  Road  would  be  extended  300  feet  to  the  south  of  I-IO  to  become  the  primary  road  to 
provide  access  to  the  proposetl  Red  Bluff  Substation  B.  It  is  paved  and  has  one  lane  of  travel  in  each 
direction. 

Power  Line  Rond 

Power  Line  Road  is  a maintained  dirt  road  that  runs  northeast-southwest  and  connects  with  Kaiser 
Road.  The  road  parallels  Metropolitan  W ater  District  of  Southern  California  (MW'D)  transmission 
and  distribution  lines.  Ofl-hiphwqv  vehicles  R)1  l\'sj  are  allowed  on  this  road;  OHYs  are  discussed  in 
Section  3.12,  Recreation. 

Phone  Line  Rond 

Phone  Line  Road  is  a maintained  dirt  road  that  intersects  Power  Line  Road  near  Liagle  Mountain 
Road,  runs  north-south,  and  then  turns  northeast  at  the  fiagle  Mountain  townsite.  OHVs  are 
allowed  on  this  road;  see  Section  3.12,  Recreation. 

Kniser  Steel  Rond 

Kaiser  Steel  Road  is  a private  east-west  unmaintained  dirt  road  owned  by  Kaiser  Ventures.  The  road 
parallels  an  existing  Kaiser  Wntures  distribution  line  and  is  used  to  access  two  water  wells  east  of 
the  Solar  Farm  site.  OH\T  are  allowed  on  this  road  west  of  the  intersection  with  Power  Line  Road 
(see  Section  3.12,  Recreation).  The  road  is  closed  east  of  the  intersection  with  Power  Line  Road  for 
ecological  preser\"ation  (First  Solar  2009). 

Other  Ronds 

Several  smaller  unpaved  and  unmaintained  local  roads  or  routes  have  been  documented  in  the 
project  vicinity  and  are  shown  on  Figure  3.15-1. 

Intersections 

The  following  intersections  are  the  primar}"  intersections  that  would  be  traversed  by  construction 
traffic  associated  with  the  proposed  Project: 

• SR-177  and  the  I-IO  eastbound  off-ramp; 

• SR-177  and  the  I-IO  westbound  off-ramp;  and 

• SR-177  and  Kaiser  Road. 

The  geomem^  of  the  intersections  is  shown  in  Figure  3.15-2.  Turning  movements  at  these 
intersections  are  controlled  by  stop  or  yield  signs,  as  appropriate.  None  of  the  intersections  are 
signali2ed.  Existing  traffic  at  these  intersections  is  shown  in  Figure  3.15-3,  which  shows  the 
AM  peak-hour  traffic  volume,  and  Figure  3.15-4,  which  shows  the  PM  peak-hour  traffic  volumes 
(HKA  2010). 
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Photographs  of  some  of  the  roads  and  intersections  in  the  project  vicinity  are  included  as 
Hgurcs  3.15-5  through  3.15-8. 


Figure  3.15-5  Photograph  at  the  Intersection  of  SR  177  and 
Kaiser  Road  Looking  Southeast 


Figure  3.15-6  Photograph  of  Kaiser  Road  One  Mile  North  of 
SR  177  Looking  North 
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Figure  3.15-7  Photograph  of  Kaiser  Road  at  the  Proposed 
Project  Location  Looking  North 


Figure  3.15-8  Photograph  at  the  Intersection  of  SR  177  and 
the  I-IO  Eastbound  Off-Ramp  Looking 
Northwest 
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Existing  Traffic  Volumes 

A traffic  studv  was  conducted  b^■  I lernandez,  Kroonc,  and  Associates  (1 IKA).  'fhe  study  included 
traffic  counts  by  Cd)unts  L'nlimitctl,  Inc.,  on  February  17,  2010,  at  lour  locations: 

• The  intersection  of  SR- 177  and  1-10  eastbound; 

• The  intersection  of  SR- 177  and  1-10  westbound; 

• The  intersection  of  SR- 177  and  Kaiser  Road;  and 

• Kaiser  Road  north  of  Lake  Tamarisk  Resort. 


Intersection  Tniffic  Volume 

\'ehicle  turning  moyements  were  counted  at  the  three  intersections  during  the  two-hour  peak  period 
in  the  morning  (7:00  AM  to  9:00  AM)  and  in  the  afternoon  (4:00  PM  to  6:00  iy\t).  The  relevant  analysis 
period  is  the  hour  when  the  highest  yolume  of  traffic  occurs.  The  total  number  of  vehicles  passing 
through  each  intersection  during  the  AM  and  P.M  peak  hours  is  presented  in  Table  3.15-2. 


Table  3.15-2 

Peak  Hour  Traffic  Counts 


Total  Vehicles 

Total  Vehicles 

during 

during 

Intersection 

AM  Peak  Hour 

PM  Peak  Hour 

SR-177  and  I-IO  Eastbound 

68 

71 

SR- 177  and  F 10  Westbound 

131 

124 

SR-177  and  Kaiser  Road 

80 

100 

Source:  HI'C\  2010 


Roadway  Segment  Traffic  Volume 

Total  traffic  was  counted  and  classified  by  veliicle  type  over  a 24-hour  period  on  Kaiser  Road  north 
of  Lake  Tamarisk  Resort.  A total  of  108  vehicles  were  counted,  101  of  which  were  cars,  trailers  or 
other  two-axle  vehicles  and  seven  of  which  had  three  or  more  axles  (HlvA  2010). 

Traffic  count  data  for  I-IO  and  SR-177  were  obtained  from  Caltrans.  The  average  daily  traffic  (ADT) 
volume  on  I-IO  near  the  SR-177  interchange  is  between  21,400  and  23,000  vehicles,  with  between 
2,800  and  3,000  vehicles  during  the  peak  hour  (Caltrans  2009).  The  ADT  volume  on  SR-177  near 
the  I-IO  interchange  is  about  3,700  vehicles,  with  about  490  vehicles  during  the  peak  hour  (Caltrans 
2009). 


Existing  Level  of  Service 

The  perceived  operating  level  of  an  intersection  or  roadway  segment  can  be  described  using  the 
term  “Level  of  Service”  (LOS).  LOS  is  generally  described  in  terms  of  travel  time  and  speed, 
freedom  to  maneuver,  traffic  interruptions,  comfort,  and  convenience.  The  LOS  applies  quantifiable 
traffic  measurements,  such  as  intersection  delays,  to  provide  a qualitative  assessment  of  motorists’ 
perception  of  and  satisfaction  with  traffic  conditions.  LOS  is  designated  by  the  letters  “A”  through 
“F”  with  “A”  for  most  favorable  and  “F”  for  least  favorable,  with  each  letter  representing  a range  of 
conditions.  For  unsignalized  intersections,  LOS  is  reported  for  the  vehicle  movement  controlled  by 
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a stop  or  yield  sign  (i.e.,  LOS  is  not  reported  for  the  intersection  as  a whole,  or  for  vehicles  that  do 
not  have  to  stop).  LOS  definitions  for  unsignali2ed  intersections  are  provided  in  Table  3.15-3. 


Table  3.15-3 

Definition  of  Level  of  Service  for  Unsignalized  Intersections 


LOS 

Qualitative  Delay 

Quantitative  Delay 
(seconds  / vehicle) 

A 

Little  or  no  delay 

< 10 

B 

Short  traffic  delays 

>10  and  <15 

C 

Average  traffic  delays 

> 15  and  < 25 

D 

Long  traffic  delays 

> 25  and  < 35 

E 

Yen'  long  traffic  delays 

> 35  and  < 50 

F 

Extreme  delays  potentially  affecting  other 
traffic  movements  in  the.  intersection 

> 50 

Source:  Transportation  Research  Board  2000 


The  LOS  of  the  intersections  analyzed  in  the  traffic  study  and  the  delay  in  seconds  upon  which  the 
LOS  calculation  is  based  are  presented  in  Table  3.15-4. 


Table  3.15-4 

Existing  Level  of  Service  and  Delay  at  Project  Intersections 


LOS  during 
AM  Peak 

Delay 
during  AM 
Peak  Hour 

LOS  during 
PM  Peak 

Delay 
during  PM 
Peak  Hour 

Intersection 

Hour 

(seconds) 

Hour 

(seconds) 

SR-177  and  I- 10  Eastbound 

A 

9.0 

A 

8.9 

SR-177  and  I-IO  Westbound 

A 

8.6 

A 

8.7 

SR-177  and  Kaiser  Road 

A 

8.5 

A 

8.6 

Source:  HIvA  2010 


The  DCAP  includes  the  following  policy  regarding  LOS: 

“DCAP  6.2  Maintain  the  County’s  roadway  Level  of  Service  standards  as  described  in  the 
Level  of  Service  section  of  the  General  Plan  Circulation  Element”  (Riverside  County  2003). 

LOS  “C”  or  better  is  the  County  standard  according  to  the  Riverside  County  General  Plan 
Circulation  Element.  LOS  “D”  or  “E”  may  be  acceptable  on  some  types  of  roads  when  special 
circumstances  exist  (Riverside  County  2003). 

Airports  and  Airspace 

There  are  no  airports  within  the  Project  Study  Area.  A landing  strip  owned  by  Kaiser  Industries  and 
associated  with  Eagle  Mountain  is  approximately  0.5  mile  west  of  the  Solar  Farm  area  (Eagle  Crest 
Energ)^  Company  2008).  It  was  not  listed  in  a database  of  airports  in  the  US  and  is  assumed  to  see 
little,  if  any,  traffic  (AirNav  2010). 

The  Desert  Center  Airport  (FAA  Identifier  L64)  was  previously  located  approximately  five  miles 
northeast  of  Desert  Center,  California,  south  of  SR-177.  It  was  a public  general  aviation  airport  that 
saw  little  traffic.  In  2004,  approximately  150  aircraft  operations  (take-offs  and  landings)  took  place  at 
the  airport. 
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lleccntK,  Rixcrsiclc  ('ount\  sokl  the  airport  to  a pri\atc  firiri,  (ihuckw'alla  \- alley  Associates, 

The  4,20t)-toot  airport  runway  continues  to  operate  as  a private  special-use  airport  (and  includes  a 
racetrack).  The  4,2()0-foot  runway  is  surrounded  by  an  influence  area  that  extends  approximately 
1,750  feet  from  the  runway  in  all  directions  (Ck)unty  of  Riverside  Planning  Department  Staff  Report 
2009). 

The  DCAP  includes  the  following  policy,  which  may  rcc|uire  amendment  due  to  the  recent 
conversion  of  the  airport  from  a public  airport  to  a private  special-use  airport: 

“DCiAP  3.1  To  provide  for  the  ordcrh'  development  of  Desert  Center  Airport  and  the 
surrounding  area,  comply  with  the  Airport  Land  LTe  (Compatibility  Plan  for  Desert  Center 
Airport  as  fully  set  forth  in  Appendix  T and  as  summarized  in  Table  4,  as  well  as  any 
applicable  policies  related  to  airports  in  the  Land  LTe,  (Circulation,  Safett'  and  Noise 
fdements  of  the  Riverside  (County  General  Plan”  (Riverside  (County  2()0,3). 

The  private-use  airport  zone  of  influence  area  and  Itagle  Mountain  landing  strip  are  shown  on 
Figure  3.9-3  in  the  Lands  and  Realty  section. 

The  nearest  public  airport  is  the  Chiriaco  Summit  Airport,  which  is  approximately  18  miles  west  of 
the  Project  area,  along  1-10. 

The  Project  would  overlap  several  low-level  military  flight  paths  (State  of  California  2000).  All  of  the 
Project  components  for  Alternatives  1,  2,  and  3 would  overlap  a Department  of  Defense  area  where 
consultation  with  the  military  is  recjuired  to  ensure  that  construction  does  not  interfere  with  low- 
level  flight  operations  (BLCU  and  USFS  2010). 

Railways 

There  are  no  railways  within  the  Project  Study  Area.  The  nearest  railway  is  the  Eagle  Mountain 
railroad,  which  runs  north  from  I-IO  to  Eagle  Mountain  as  shown  in  Figure  3.15-1.  The  railroad  will 
likely  be  used  in  the  future  to  transport  nonhazardous  solid  waste  to  the  proposed  Eagle  Mountain 
Landfill  (Riverside  County  2003). 

Bicycle  Routes 

There  are  no  bicycle  routes  or  facilities  such  as  designated  bicycle  lanes  on  the  roads  discussed  in 
this  section  (Riverside  County  2003).  No  bicycles  were  observed  during  the  traffic  counts  on 
Februaty"  17,  2010  (HKA  2010);  however,  it  is  likely  that  cyclists  use  area  roads  infrequently. 

Public  Transportation 

Greyhound  Bus  sertdee  and  potentially  other  commercial  bus  lines  provide  public  transportation 
eastbound  and  westbound  on  I-IO.  There  is  no  public  transportation  in  Desert  Center,  on  SR-177, 
or  on  Kaiser  Road  (HKA  2010;  Riverside  County^  2003). 

Public  Access 

Public  access  refers  to  the  legal  rights  of  citizens  to  access  public  land  for  certain  purposes  without 
barriers  or  impediments.  The  affected  environment  related  to  public  access  includes  recreational  use 
of  land  by  the  public  as  well  as  other  legal  guarantees  or  limitations  on  access  such  as  deeds,  right- 
of-way,  easements,  leases,  licenses,  and  permits. 
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The  majority  of  the  Project  Study  Area  is  remote,  vacant,  and  undeveloped  with  few  apparent  uses 
by  the  public.  A review  of  2010  aerial  photographs  revealed  no  obvious  evidence  of  public  use  or 
land  development  within  the  Project  Study  Area  other  than  a small  number  of  roads  and 
transmission  Lines  (Google  Earth  2010).  The  roads  in  the  Project  Study  Area  have  been  previously 
discussed  in  this  section  and  are  shown  on  Figure  3.15-1.  The  transmission  and  distribution  lines  are 
discussed  in  Section  3.9  (Lands  and  Realty)  and  shown  on  Figure  3.9-5. 
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3.16  Visual  Resources 

X’isual  resources  refer  to  the  natural  and  man-made,  moving  and  stationary  physical  features  that 
compose  the  character  of  the  landscape  as  visually  obseryed  from  a given  location.  The  physical 
features  (e.g.,  landforms,  water  bodies,  animals,  vegetation,  and  structures)  that  are  visible  on  a 
landscape  contribute  to  the  scenery,  visual  cjualitv,  and  visual  appeal  of  the  landscape. 

The  region  of  influence  (ROl)  (or  geographic  extent  that  is  being  evaluated)  for  visual  resources  is 
defined  as  the  viewshed,  an  area  seen  from  a particular  location  to  the  visible  horizon.  Delineation 
of  the  viewshed  from  the  proposed  Project  location  must  extend  from  the  top  elevation  of  all  of  the 
proposed  facilities  rising  at  the  Project  location,  expanded  to  5.5  feet  above  the  ground  of  the  visible 
horizon.  Mountains  surrounding  the  proposed  Project  site  limit  the  viewshed  to  generally  less  than 
15  miles  from  the  proposed  l^roject  to  mountain  ridgelines.  Consec|uently,  the  ROI  is  mostly 
bounded  by  ridgelines  (of  the  Pagle  Mountains,  Coxcomb  Mountains,  and  Chuckwalla  Mountains), 
except  on  the  southeast  and  a small  area  on  the  southwest.  A descripdon  of  the  ^'isual  resources  in 
the  ROl  follows  the  discussion  of  applicable  plans,  policies,  and  regulations  below. 

A scenic  vista  is  a distant  view  of  a broad  area  that  is  visually  or  aesthetically  pleasing,  typically 
because  of  the  mostly  undeveloped  landscape  being  viewed.  Although  there  are  no  designated  scenic 
vistas,  general  scenic  vistas  across  the  landscape  are  still  available.  Most  scenic  vistas  involving  the 
Project  site  are  from  viewpoints  along  1-10,  along  SR-177,  and  in  Desert  Center  and  Lake  Tamarisk. 

The  visual  character  and  cjualip’  of  a site  and  its  surroundings  are  the  combination  of  visual 
resources  in  a specific  area  that  contribute  to  the  overall  local  setting.  The  areal  extent  of  scenic 
vistas  is  greater  than  that  of  the  local  setting,  which  includes  only  the  readily  visible  surrounding 
area.  However,  both  are  still  composed  of  natural  and  man-made,  moving  and  stationary  physical 
features. 

3.16.1  Applicable  Plans,  Policies,  and  Regulations 
California  Desert  Conservation  Area 

Covering  more  than  25  million  acres,  the  geologically  diverse  California  Desert  Conserv^afion  Area 
(CDCA)  includes  sand  dunes,  canyons,  drt^  lakes,  mountain  ranges,  and  wilderness  areas.  The 
Project  area  is  within  the  CDCA,  which  was  established,  in  part,  to  protect  the  area’s  scenic 
resources  that  are  located  adjacent  to  a population  center.  The  BLM  manages  approximately  12 
million  acres  in  the  CDCA.  The  CDCA  Plan  did  not  include  BLM  Visual  Resource  Management 
(VRAI)  classes.  However,  a BLM-authorized  visual  resource  inventor}^  (VRI)  was  conducted  in  2010 
and  includes  the  Project  area.  It  is  described  below  under  Existing  Conditions. 

In  the  CDCA  Plan,  the  location  of  the  proposed  Project  includes  land  that  is  mostly  classified  as 
Multiple-Use  Class  (MUC)  M (Moderate  Use)  and  some  classified  as  Multiple-Use  Class  L (Limited 
Use).  The  BLM’s  CDCA  Plan  defines  the  classes  as  follows: 

• Class  L (Limited  Use) — ^These  lands  are  managed  to  protect  sensitive,  natural,  scenic, 
ecological,  and  cultural  resource  values.  They  provide  for  generally  lower-intensity,  carefully 
controlled  multiple  uses  that  do  not  significandy  diminish  resource  values. 
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• Class  M (Moderate  Use) — These  lands  are  managed  in  a controlled  balance  between  higher- 
intensity  use  and  protection.  A wide  variety  of  uses  such  as  mining,  livestock  gra2ing, 
recreation,  energy,  and  the  development  of  new  utility  facilities  are  allowed. 

Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act 

The  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  (FLPMA)  mandates  protection  of  scenic  values.  In 
order  to  meet  its  responsibility  to  maintain  the  scenic  values  of  public  lands,  BUM  developed  a VRM 
system.  BLM’s  VRM  policy  is  set  forth  in  Manual  8400-1  (BUM  1984),  with  guidance  provided  in 
handbooks  H-8410-1  Visual  Resource  Inventory  (BUM  1986a)  and  H-8431-1  Visual  Resource 
Contrast  Rating  (BUM  1986b).  Additional  guidance  is  contained  in  BUM  Washington  Office 
Instruction  Memorandum  2009-167,  Application  of  the  Visual  Resource  Management  Program  to 
Renewable  Energy. 

FLPMA  requires  coordination  with  local  planning  (Tide  II,  Sec.  202  (b)(9)).  Portions  of  projects  on 
private  land  are  subject  to  local  planning. 

Visual  Resource  Management  System 

The  objective  of  the  VRM  system  is  to  manage  public  lands  in  a manner  that  wiU  protect  the  quality 
of  the  scenic  values  of  these  lands.  The  VRM  system  consists  of  three  stages:  VRI,  designation  of 
VRJM  classes  during  the  land  use  planning  or  plan  amendment  process,  and  visual  resource  contrast 
rating. 

Visual  Resource  Inventory 

The  inventory  stage  involves  identifying  the  visual  resources  of  an  area  and  assigning  them  to 
inventory  classes  using  the  BLM’s  VRI  process.  The  process  involves  rating  the  visual  appeal  of  a 
tract  of  land,  measuring  public  concern  for  scenic  quality,  and  determining  whether  the  tract  of  land 
is  visible  from  travel  routes  or  observation  points.  The  process  is  described  in  detail  in  Handbook 
H-8410-1,  Visual  Resource  Inventor}^ 

Visual  Resource  Management  Objectives 

Visual  resource  management  objectives  are  established  in  resource  management  plans  (RMPs). 
Visual  resource  management  decisions  consider  visual  values  established  by  the  inventoty  along  with 
land  use  allocations,  desired  outcomes,  and  future  desired  conditions.  The  management  classes  may 
differ  from  inventory  classes,  based  on  management  priorities  for  land  uses  and  compatibility  with 
land  use  allocations.  A description  of  the  classes  is  provided  in  Table  3.16-1. 

For  the  Project  area,  the  VRM  objectives  have  not  been  established.  Interim  visual  management 
classes  are  established  where  a project  is  proposed  and  there  are  no  RMP-approved  VRM  objectives. 
These  classes  are  developed  using  the  VRI  process  and  must  conform  to  the  land  use  allocations  set 
forth  in  the  RMP  covering  the  project  area. 

The  interim  objectives  serve  as  the  baseline  for  plan  conformance,  wliile  the  underlying  VRI  remains 
the  baseline  for  determining  actual  physical  impacts  on  the  visual  resources  of  the  area. 
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Table  3.16-1 

Bureau  of  Land  Management  Visual  Resource  Class  Descriptions 

Class 

Description 

1 

Objective;  Preserve  landscape  character.  This  class  provides  tor  natural  ecological  changes  hut 
does  not  preclude  verv  limited  management  activitv.  The  level  ot  change  to  the  characteristic 
landscape  should  he  verv  low  and  must  not  attract  attention. 

11 

Objective:  Retain  existing  landscape  character.  The  level  ot  change  to  the  characteristic  landscape 
should  he  low.  Management  activiues  mav  he  seen  hut  should  not  attract  a casual  ohseiver’s 
attention.  Anv  changes  must  repeat  the  basic  elements  ot  line,  form,  color,  and  texture  found  in 
the  predominant  natural  features  ot  the  characteristic  landscape. 

111 

C')bjective:  Partiallv  retain  exisdng  landscape  character.  'I'he  level  of  change  to  the  characteristic 
landscape  should  he  moderate.  Management  activities  may  attract  attention,  hut  should  not 
dominate  a casual  obsen’er’s  view.  Changes  should  repeat  the  basic  elements  found  in  the 
predominant  natural  features  of  the  characterisdc  landscape. 

E' 

Objeedve:  Provide  for  management  aedvides  that  require  major  modification  of  the  landscape 
character.  The  level  of  change  to  the  characteristic  landscape  can  he  high.  Management  aedvities 
mav  dominate  the  view  and  be  the  major  focus  of  viewer  attendon.  1 lowever,  everv  attempt 
should  be  made  to  minimize  the  impact  of  these  acti\dties  through  careful  location,  minimal 
disturbance,  and  repetition  of  the  basic  landscape  elements. 

Source:  BLM  1986a 

Visual  Contrast  Rating 

Proposed  plans  of  development  are  evaluated  tor  conformance  to  the  VRM  class  objectives  through 
the  use  ot  the  visual  resource  contrast  rating  process  set  forth  within  BLM  Handbook  H-8431-1, 
Visual  Resource  Contrast  Rating.  Because  this  concerns  the  environmental  consequences  of  the 
proposed  project,  this  process  is  further  described  and  applied  in  Section  4.16,  Visual  Resources. 

Scenic  Roadway  Programs 

After  a review  of  applicable  planning  and  management  documents,  no  officially  designated  or 
eligible  California  Department  of  Transportation  state  scenic  highways  were  identified  in  the  ROl. 
Although  there  are  no  state-designated  or  state-eligible  scenic  highways,  there  is  a county-eligible 
scenic  highway  in  the  ROl.  I-IO,  a Riverside  Count}"- eligible  scenic  highway,  runs  past  the  Desert 
Center  area,  affording  views  of  the  contrasting  desert  and  mountainous  terrain  (LSA  Associates,  Inc. 
2000).  The  stark  contrast  between  sparsely  vegetated  desert  flat  lands  and  rocky  mountainous  terrain 
is  pronounced  in  the  Desert  Center  area.  The  visual  landscape  seen  from  TIO  in  the  vicinity  of 
Desert  Center  is  described  further  below  under  Existing  Conditions. 

Riverside  County  General  Plan 

The  Riverside  County  General  Plan’s  Land  Use  (LU)  Element  contains  the  following  policies 
involving  visual  resources  that  are  applicable  to  the  ROl  (Riverside  County  2003): 

• LU  4.1  requires  that  new  developments  be  located  and  designed  to  visually  enhance,  not 
degrade  the  character  of  the  surrounding  area.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  preserving 
natural  features,  such  as  unique  natural  terrain,  drainage  ways,  and  native  vegetation, 
wherever  possible,  particularly  where  they  provide  continuity  with  more  extensive  regional 
systems. 
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• LU  13.1  presences  and  protects  outstanding  scenic  vistas  and  visual  features  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  traveling  public. 

• LU  13.3  ensures  that  the  design  and  appearance  of  new  landscaping,  structures,  equipment, 
signs,  or  grading  within  designated  and  eligible  state  and  county  scenic  highway  corridors  are 
compatible  with  the  surrounding  scenic  setting  or  environment. 

• LU  13.5  requires  new  or  relocated  electric  or  communication  distribution  lines,  which  would 
be  visible  from  designated  and  eligible  state  and  county  scenic  highways,  to  be  placed 
underground. 

• LU  13.8  seeks  to  avoid  the  blocking  of  public  views  by  solid  walls. 

• LU  20.1  requires  that  structures  be  designed  to  maintain  the  environmental  character  in 
which  they  are  located. 

• LU  20.2  requires  that  development  be  designed  to  blend  with  undeveloped  natural  contours 
of  the  site  and  avoid  an  unvaried,  unnatural,  or  manufactured  appearance. 

• LU  20.4  ensures  that  development  does  not  adversely  impact  the  open  space  and  rural 
character  of  the  surrounding  area. 

The  Desert  Center  Area  Plan  (DCAP)  contains  the  following  policies  involving  visual  resources  that 
are  applicable  to  the  ROI  (Riverside  County  2003): 

• DCAP  2.3  assures  that  the  design  of  new  land  uses  subject  to  discretionary  review  visually 
enhances,  and  does  not  degrade,  the  character  of  the  Desert  Center  region. 

• DCAP  5.1  requires  that  outdoor  lighting  use  fixtures  that  minimize  effects  on  the  nighttime 
sky  and  wildlife  habitat  areas,  except  as  necessaty  for  security  reasons. 

• DCAP  9.1  protects  the  scenic  highways  witlain  the  DCAP  from  change  that  would  diminish 
the  aesthetic  value  of  adjacent  properties  through  adherence  to  the  policies  found  in  the 
Scenic  Corridors  sections  of  the  General  Plan  Land  Use,  Multipurpose  Open  Space,  and 
Circulation  Elements. 

• DCAP  9.2  supports  the  designation  of  1-10  as  an  eligible  and,  subsequendy,  official  scenic 
highway,  in  accordance  with  the  California  State  Scenic  Highway  Program. 

• DCAP  10.1  encourages  clustering  of  development  for  the  preservation  of  contiguous  open 
space. 

3.16.2  Existing  Conditions 
Inventory 

In  2010,  the  BUM  conducted  a VRI  to  characterize  the  visual  resources  on  the  lands  it  manages 
(Otak  2010).  The  VRI  process  provides  BUM  managers  with  a means  for  determining  visual  values. 
The  inventor}^  consists  of  a scenic  quality  evaluation,  sensitivity  level  analysis,  and  delineation  of 
distance  zones.  Based  on  these  three  factors,  BLM-administered  lands  are  placed  into  one  of  four 
VRI  classes.  These  inventoty^  classes  represent  the  relative  value  of  the  visual  resources. 

Scenic  quality  is  a measure  of  the  visual  appeal  of  a tract  of  land.  In  the  VRI  process,  public  lands 
are  given  an  A,  B,  or  C rating  based  on  the  apparent  scenic  quality,  which  is  determined  using  seven 
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kcv  factors:  landtorm,  vegetation,  water,  color,  adjacent  scenert’,  scarcity,  and  cultural  modifications. 
According  to  the  \’R1,  the  scenic  c|ualitv  of  the  (duickwalla  \'allev  is  characterized  by  a vast,  low, 
gently  rolling  vallev  bottom;  some  varietv  of  vegetation  (one  or  two  major  tvpes);  no  water,  subtle 
color  variation  and  some  color  contrast  in  soil  and  vegetation;  dramadc  mountains  surrounding  the 
area;  a fairlv  distinctive  but  not  unusual  environment;  and  some  cultural  modification  but  overall 
natural  appearance.  As  a result,  the  area  of  the  Project  received  a low  B scenic  c]ualit\'  rating  because 
it  received  low  scores  for  landform  and  water;  low/medium  scores  for  color  and  scarcity;  medium 
scores  for  vegetation  and  cultural  modifications;  and  a medium/high  score  for  adjacent  scenenv 

Sensitivity  levels  are  a measure  of  public  concern  for  scenic  quality.  Public  lands  are  assigned  high, 
medium,  or  low  sensitivitv  levels  by  analyzing  the  various  indicators  of  public  concern.  Factors 
considered  in  a sensidvitv  level  anah  sis  include  tvpe  of  users,  amount  of  use,  public  interest,  adjacent 
land  uses,  special  areas,  and  any  other  factors  that  include  visual  sensidvity  issues.  According  to  the 
\'R1,  the  sensidvity  level  of  the  Chuckwalla  \'alley  is  characterized  by  modest  recreational  use, 
energy  corridors,  and  private  land  development;  high  volumes  of  traffic  on  1-10  and  low  amounts  of 
traffic  on  secondary  and  BFM  roads;  public  interest  and  special  sensitivity  associated  with  the 
CDCA;  being  surrounded  by  special  areas  (a  Nadonal  Park  and  BLM  wilderness);  and  the  presence 
of  development.  As  a result,  the  area  of  the  Project  received  an  overall  medium  sensidvity  level 
rating  because  it  received  low  scores  for  tvpe  of  use  and  other  factors;  medium  scores  for  amount  of 
use,  public  interest,  adjacent  land  uses,  and  special  areas;  and  no  high  scores. 

Landscapes  are  subdivided  into  three  distance  zones  based  on  relative  visibility  from  travel  routes  or 
observadon  points.  The  three  zones  are  foreground-middleground,  background,  and  seldom  seen. 
The  foreground-middleground  zone  includes  areas  seen  from  highways,  rivers,  or  other  viewing 
locadons  that  are  less  than  three  to  five  miles  away.  Areas  beyond  the  foreground-middleground 
zone,  but  usually  less  than  1 5 miles  away,  are  in  the  background  zone.  Areas  not  seen  as  foreground- 
middleground  or  background  (i.e.,  hidden  from  view)  are  in  the  seldom-seen  zone.  Distance  zones 
are  determined  in  the  field  by  actually  traveling  along  each  route  and  obsertfing  the  area  that  can  be 
viewed.  The  Project  area  is  in  the  foreground-middleground  distance  zone  for  most  viewer  groups, 
which  are  described  below  under  Setting.  However,  for  the  limited  recreational  users  in  the 
surrounding  wilderness  areas,  the  Project  area  could  be  in  the  background  to  seldom-seen  distance 
zones,  depending  on  the  exact  location  of  the  recreational  users  in  the  surrounding  wilderness  areas. 

Based  on  the  combination  of  the  scenic  quality,  sensitivity  levels,  and  distance  zones,  the  Project 
area  received  VRI  Class  II  and  III  designations.  The  scenic  quality,  sensitivity  levels,  and  distance 
zones  are  further  described  below  under  Setting. 

The  VRI  classes,  along  with  the  MUCs,  are  used  to  determine  interim  visual  management  class 
designations.  Both  Solar  Farm  alternatives,  most  of  GT-A-1  and  GT-A-2,  and  segments  of  GT-B-2 
would  be  on  land  designated  MUC  AI.  Most  of  GT-B-2  and  Red  Bluff  Substation  A would  be  on 
land  designated  MUC  L.  Red  Bluff  Substation  B would  be  on  private  land.  A wide  variety  of  uses 
such  as  mining,  livestock  grazing,  recreation,  energ^y  and  the  development  of  new  utility^  facilities  are 
allowed  under  MUC  AI.  MUC  L provides  for  generally  lower-intensity,  carefully  controlled  multiple 
uses  that  do  not  significandy  diminish  resource  values.  As  a result,  the  BLM  land  north  of  I- 10  is 
assigned  an  interim  visual  management  Class  III  designation,  and  the  BLM  land  south  of  I-IO  is 
assigned  an  interim  visual  management  Class  II  designation  due  to  its  connection  to  the  Alligator 
Rock  Area  of  Special  Environmental  Concern  and  proximity  to  BLM  wilderness  (Figure  3.16-1). 
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The  interim  \isual  management  classes  are  only  for  anahsis  of  the  proposed  Project.  The 
establishment  of  interim  management  classes  will  not  reejuire  an  RMP  amendment,  unless  the 
project  that  is  driving  the  evaluation  requires  one. 

Setting 

The  Chuckwalla  \'allev  is  a broad,  flat  desert  plain  that  includes  scattered  dr\-  lakes  and  rolling  sand 
dunes.  It  is  bordered  by  a number  of  rugged  mountain  ranges.  Mountains  offer  dramadc  relief  to  the 
landscape  and  contain  more  diverse  vegetation.  The  mountains  can  be  more  than  1,000  feet  higher 
than  the  valley  floor.  The  ROl  is  mostly  bounded  by  ridgelines  of  the  Kagle  Mountains,  Coxcomb 
Mountains,  and  Chuckwalla  Mountains,  except  on  the  southeast  and  a small  area  on  the  southwest. 
The  joshua  Tree  W'ilderness  Area  and  Chuckwalla  Mountains  Wilderness  Area  are  in  these 
mountains. 

\dewer  groups  of  the  ROI  include  dispersed  recreational  users  in  the  surrounding  mountains  and  the 
valley  floor,  nearby  residents  in  Lake  Tamarisk  and  dispersed  private  land,  visitor-serving  businesses 
in  Desert  Center,  and  roadway  traffic  on  Kaiser  Road,  SR-177,  and  1-10.  The  majority  of  views  of 
the  proposed  Project  are  from  Lake  Tamarisk  and  along  1-10  on  the  valley  floor.  Views  of  the 
Project  area  from  the  valley  floor  are  fairly  horizontal  due  to  the  relatively  flat  valley  floor.  A higher 
angle  of  view  of  the  Project  area  is  available  from  the  surrounding  mountains  and  wilderness  areas. 
Although  limited  by  access  and  lack  of  trails  or  facilides,  some  hikers  or  other  visitors  may  view  the 
project  site  from  the  surrounding  mountains.  Use  of  the  surrounding  mountains  by  dispersed 
recreational  users  is  ven*  low.  As  a result,  it  is  the  views  of  the  surrounding  mountains  from  the 
valley,  rather  than  the  views  from  the  surrounding  mountains,  that  are  more  important. 

The  duration  of  views  depends  on  the  viewer  group.  Stationar)"  viewer  groups  (such  as  those  in 
nearby  residences  and  visitor-sertting  businesses)  and  slow-moving  viewer  groups  (such  as  certain 
dispersed  recreational  users)  have  more  time  to  view  the  Project  area.  Fast-moving  viewer  groups 
(such  as  motorists  in  roadway  traffic)  have  limited  time  to  view  the  Project  area.  Due  to  the 
relatively  undeveloped  nature  of  the  Project  area,  direct  views  of  the  Project  area  are  primarily 
influenced  by  topography  because  there  are  few  obstructions  (such  as  walls,  buildings,  and 
vegetation)  capable  of  blocking  direct  views  of  the  Project  area. 

As  discussed  above  under  Scenic  Roadway  Programs,  1-10  is  a Riverside  County-eHgible  scenic 
highway  and  runs  past  the  Desert  Center  area,  affording  views  of  the  contrasting  desert  and 
mountainous  terrain.  General  panoramic  vistas  of  laigh  quality  also  exist  from  other  roadways  such 
as  SR-177  and  Kaiser  Road.  As  discussed  in  Section  3.15,  traffic  volumes  are  light  on  SR-177  and  on 
Kaiser  Road  in  the  ROL  Slightly  over  100  vehicles  were  counted  in  a 24-hour  period  on  Kaiser  Road 
north  of  Lake  Tamarisk. 

Peak  hour  volume  on  I-IO  near  the  intersection  with  SR-177  is  between  2,800  and  3,000  vehicles. 
Approximately  26,500  vehicles  use  I-IO  daily. 

The  photograph  in  Figure  3.16-2  was  taken  from  SR-177  next  to  the  Desert  Lily  Sanctuar)^  and  is 
characteristic  of  the  visual  resources  found  within  the  Project  area.  The  broad  valley  has  flat  to 
gentle  slopes  and  is  vety^  gently  rolling.  The  landscape  is  horizontal  with  vast  open  space.  The  terrain 
has  light  brown  to  buff-colored  soils  and  rock.  The  valley  floor  is  smooth.  Vegetation  is  rounded, 
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clumpy,  and  mottled  in  form  and  follows  the  line  of  the  terrain.  X'egetation  colors  are  tan,  brown, 
green,  and  dark  green.  The  texture  ot  the  vegetation  is  moderately  coarse,  consisting  of  grasses, 
creosote  bushes,  and  isolated  clusters  ot  palm  trees.  The  primarv  source  ot  permanent  water  is  the 
Colorado  River  acjueduct. 

Clusters  of  buildings  and  structures  are  found  along  I-IO,  at  Desert  (ienter,  at  Lake  Tamarisk,  and  at 
the  landing  field  southwest  of  the  Desert  Lily  Sanctuary.  The  tormer  Kaiser  iron  ore  mining  facilitv, 
which  also  has  clusters  of  mostly  vacant  housing,  is  northwest  of  Lake  Tamarisk  and  the  proposed 
Project.  Other  dispersed  developments,  such  as  residences,  udlitv  poles,  and  substations,  are  found 
throughout  the  RCi)I.  Roads  of  varving  composition  crisscross  the  area  ot  the  proposed  Project. 

The  buildings  and  structures,  as  well  as  vehicles  using  the  roadways,  are  the  primary  sources  of 
artificial  light.  One  of  the  attractions  for  residents  in  less  developed  areas  ot  the  county  is  the 
brilliance  of  the  nighttime  sky  on  clear  nights,  unencumbered  by  lighting  scattered  over  a large  urban 
area.  Residents  also  value  certain  wildlife  that  prefer  habitat  areas  where  there  is  little  artificial 
lighting. 

O O 

While  not  all  areas  of  the  CDCA  would  be  rated  high  for  viewer  sensitivitv,  the  BLM  has  received 
consistent  feedback  from  the  public  that  scenen'  is  one  of  the  most  prized  values  of  the  CDCA. 
Congress  also  noted  scenerv  as  one  of  the  values  of  the  California  Desert.  MUC  L is  the  only  class 
that  mentions  scenen\ 

The  ROI  is  surrounded  by  the  scenic  landscapes  of  Joshua  Tree  National  Park  (including  the  Joshua 
Tree  Wilderness  Area)  and  Chuckwalla  Mountains  Wilderness  Area.  The  proposed  Project  is  over 
1.5  miles  from  the  closest  wilderness  area.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  portions  of  wilderness 
areas  closest  to  the  proposed  Project  have  landscape  characteristics  that  more  closely  resemble  the 
proposed  Project  area  than  most  of  the  wilderness  area.  Additionally,  use  of  the  surrounding 
mountains  by  dispersed  recreational  users  is  low  because  of  the  general  lack  of  facilities  sewing  visitors, 
developed  access,  pen?ianent  natural  water  sources,  and  the  steep  terrain.  W ink  use  levels  in  these  areas  are  lon\  the 
remote  and  isolated  character  of  the  landscape  and  the  access  to  unencumbered,  panoramic  views  of  the  region  are 
attributes  that  are  highly  valued  by  its  users.  As  such,  these  users  are  likeh  to  be  highh  sensitive  to  visual  changes  in 
adjacent  landscapes  that  are  visible  from  wH deni  ess  areas. 
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3.17  Water  Resources 

3.17.1  Applicable  Plans,  Policies,  and  Regulations 
Federal 

Clean  Water  Act 

The  IT'clcral  Water  Pollution  (h)ntrol  Act  was  passed  in  1972,  and  was  amended  in  1977  as  the  Clean 
Water  Act  (CWA,  33  L'S(i  1251-1376).  The  CWA  was  reauthorized  in  1981,  1987  and  2000.  The 
C\\  A provides  guidance  lor  the  restoration  and  maintenance  of  the  chemical,  physical,  and 
biological  integriU'  ot  the  nation's  waters.  Many  pollutants  are  regulated  under  the  (AX’A,  including 
various  toxic  pollutants,  total  suspended  solids,  biological  oxygen  demand  and  pll  (acidity/ alkalinity 
measure  scale). 

Section  401 

Section  401  of  the  CIITT  requires  the  State  to  issue  Water  Oiialih'  Ceti/il cations  for  licenses  or  permits  issued  for, 
aniorw  other  things,  the  discbam  of  dredged  or  fi/i  materials  to  'maters  of  the  United  States'  located  nithin  the  State, 
inchiditw  iitrisdictional  wetlands,  heachnaters  and  riparian  areas. 

Sections  301  and  402 

Sections  301  and  402  of  the  CTl-M  prohibit  the  discbam  of  pollutants  (except  for  dredged  or  fiH  niateriaL  ninch  is 
regulated  under  Section  404  of  the  CWA)  from  point  sources  to  'iraters  of  the  United  States,  ” unless  authoris^ed 
under  a National  Pollutant  Discharge  E/indnation  System  INPDliS)  pern/it,  issued  by  EPA  or  by  agencies  in 
delegated  states.  The  NPDES  permit  program  has  been  delegated  in  California  to  the  State  W'ater  Kesources  Control 
Board  ISU  TSCB).  The  Colorado  Kiver  Basin  Kegional  Water  Quality  Control  Board  (KW'OCB)  administers  the 
NPDES  permits  under  the  Cl  I TT  in  the  Project  area. 

Section  404 

Section  404  establishes  a permit  program  administered  by  the  US  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
(USACE)  regulating  the  discharge  of  dredged  or  fill  material  into  “waters  of  the  United  States,” 
including  wetlands.  Implementing  regulations  by  USACE  are  found  at  33  CFR  Parts  320-330. 
Guidelines  for  implementation  are  referred  to  as  the  Section  404(b)(1)  Guidelines  and  were 
developed  by  the  EPA  in  conjunction  with  USACE  (40  CFR  Parts  230).  The  Guidelines  allow  the 
discharge  of  dredged  or  fill  material  into  the  aquatic  system  only  if  there  is  no  practicable  alternative 
that  would  have  less  adverse  impacts.  A final  jurisdictional  waters  determination  was  completed  by  the 
USACE  on  December  28.  2010.  The  USACE  determined  that  there  are  no  waters  of  the  United  States  on  the 
Project  site. 

Rivers  and  Harbors  Act 

Section  10  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  (33  USC  401  et  seq.)  is  administered  by  USACE.  Tins 
section  requires  permits  in  navigable  waters  of  the  US  for  all  structures  such  as  riprap  and  activities 
such  as  dredging.  Navigable  waters  are  defined  as  those  subject  to  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  and 
susceptible  to  use  in  their  natural  condition  or  by  reasonable  improvements  as  means  to  transport 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce.  The  USACE  grants  or  denies  permits  based  on  the  effects  on 
navigation.  Most  activities  covered  under  this  act  are  also  covered  under  Section  404  of  the  CWA. 
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Safe  Drinking  Water  Act 

This  act  was  originally  passed  by  Congress  in  1974  to  protect  public  health  by  regulating  the  nation’s 
public  drinking  water  supply.  The  law  was  amended  in  1986  and  1996  and  requires  many  actions  to 
protect  drinking  water  and  its  sources,  which  are  rivers,  lakes,  reser\"oirs,  springs,  and  groundwater 
wells.  This  act  authorizes  the  EPA  to  set  national  health-based  standards  for  drinking  water  to 
protect  against  both  naturally  occurring  and  man-made  contaminants  that  may  be  found  in  drinking 
water.  The  act  also  mandates  a groundwater/wellhead  protection  program  be  developed  by  each 
state  in  order  to  protect  groundwater  resources  that  are  a source  for  public  drinking  water. 

National  Flood  Insurance  Program 

The  National  Flood  Insurance  Program  (NFIP)  is  administered  by  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  (FEMA),  a component  of  the  US  Department  of  Flomeland  Security.  The 
NFIP  is  a federal  program  enabling  property  owners  in  participating  communities  to  purchase 
insurance  protection  against  losses  from  flooding.  In  support  of  the  NFIP,  FEMA  identifies  flood 
hazard  areas  throughout  the  US  and  its  territories  by  producing  flood  hazard  boundaty  maps,  flood 
insurance  rate  maps,  and  flood  boundaq^  and  floodway  maps.  Several  areas  of  flood  hazards  are 
commonly  identified  on  these  maps.  One  of  these  areas  is  the  special  flood  hazard  area,  a high-risk 
area  defined  as  any  land  that  would  be  inundated  by  a flood  having  a 1%  chance  of  occurring  in  any 
given  year  (also  referred  to  as  the  base  flood).  Participation  in  the  NFIP  is  based  on  an  agreement 
between  communities  and  the  federal  government.  The  agreement  states  that  if  a community  adopts 
and  enforces  a floodplain  management  ordinance  to  reduce  future  flood  risks  to  new  construction  in 
Special  Flood  Hazard  Areas,  the  federal  government  will  make  flood  insurance  available  to  the 
community. 

Executive  Order  11988,  Floodplain  Management 

This  order  directs  all  federal  agencies  to  avoid  the  long-term  and  short-term  adverse  impacts 
associated  with  the  occupancy  and  modification  of  floodplains,  and  to  avoid  direct  or  indirect 
support  of  floodplain  development  wherever  there  is  a practicable  alternative. 

Executive  Order  11990,  Protection  of  Wetlands 

This  order  directs  all  federal  agencies  to  avoid  to  the  extent  possible  the  long-  and  short-term 
adverse  impacts  associated  with  the  destruction  or  modification  of  wetlands  and  to  avoid  direct  or 
indirect  support  of  new  construction  in  wetlands  wherever  there  is  a practicable  alternative. 

10  CFR  Part  1022 

This  regulation  establishes  policy  and  procedures  relating  to  the  Department  of  Energy’s  (DOE) 
responsibilities  under  Executive  Orders  (EO)  11988  and  11990,  including: 

• DOE  policy  regarding  the  consideration  of  floodplain  and  wetland  factors  in  DOE  planning 
and  decision  making;  and 

• DOE  procedures  for  identifying  proposed  actions  located  in  a floodplain  or  wetland, 
providing  opportunity  for  early  public  review  of  such  proposed  actions,  preparing  floodplain 
or  wetland  assessments,  and  issuing  statements  of  findings  for  actions  in  a floodplain. 
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'I’o  the  extent  possible,  DOri  shall  accommodate  the  rec|uirements  of  ItO  11988  and  ItO  11990 
through  applicable  OOlt  NfiPA  procedures  or,  when  appropriate,  the  environmental  review  process 
under  the  Comprehensive  environmental  Response,  Compensation,  and  Liability'  Act  (CTd^CLA) 
(42  L'Se.  9601  etseq.). 

Colorado  River  Accounting  Surface  Rule 

The  Co/onido  R/i'er  Account  Smiace  K/i/e  (Proposed  K/i/e)  n’cis  proposed  b\  the  U.S.  i\m'ean  of  Kcclaniation 
(Kec/awation)  in  the  federal  Kmster  on  ink  16,  2008  (43  CJ  R Part  41 5),  as  a Means  for  trackhio  and  allocatnw 
water  use  along  the  Colorado  Kjrer,  iHcludiup  in  the  v'ldnily  of  the  Project.  I'lie  Proposed  K/ile  has  not  been 
proninlgated  as  a final  regulation. 

uses  Repo/’t  2008-51 13  (W'iele  et  a!  2008)  updated  the  location  and  extent  of  the  Accounting  Smiace  in  support 
of  the  Proposed  Kjile.  Fipure  6 in  that  USCS  doaia/eiit  shows  that  the  Project  site  is  heated  within  the  areal  extent 
of  the  river  aquifer,  and  that  the  Account'nw  Smiace  within  this  aquifer  is  predicted  to  be  at  au  elevation  of  between 
238  and  242  feet  above  mean  sea  level  {msD.  Vhe  Accoiwtinp  Smiace  is  proposed  to  idoitify  which  promidwater  wells, 
located  outside  the  floodplain  of  the  Colorado  Kfrer,  pump  proimdwater  that  will  he  replaced  by  sinface  irater  frow  the 
Colorado  Kfver  and,  thus,  would  need  to  he  acco anted  for  as  consiiniptive  use  of  Colorado  River  water  as  rea aired 
under  the  Consolidated  Decree  (547  U.S.  1 50  (2006)),  (Wiele  et  ah  2008,  pape  3). 

The  Accounting  Smiace  is  defined  as  the  elevation  and  slope  of  the  static  water  table  in  the  river  aquifer  that  would 
exist  if  the  water  in  the  aquifer  were  derived  onh  from  the  Colorado  Kirer  (Wdlson  and  Owen-Jovee  1994,  W fek  et  al 
2008).  The  river  aquifer  is  defined  as  those  saturated  sediments  that  are  hydraulically  connected  to  the  Colorado  Riper 
and  includes  groundwater  basins  and  tributaiy  valleys  that  are  adjacent  to  the  river.  The  static  water  level  which  is  the 
measured  elevation  of  the  water  table  not  affected  b\  groundwater  withdrawal,  is  used  to  deter/uine  whether  a well  is 
pumping  water  that  would  be  replaced  bv  Colorado  Tiver  water  (Wdele  et  al  2008).  A static  water  level  below  the 
Accounting  Smface  is  presumed  to  yield  water  that  will  be  replaced  by  water  from  the  Colorado  River  (43CFR 
41 5.2(4),  W'eile  et  al  2008).  Groundwater  wells  with  static  water  levels  above  the  Accounting  Smface  are  presumed 
to  yield  water  that  will  be  replaced  b\  p^'^(^pil‘^Tion,  mountain  front  recharge,  or  inflow  from  tributayy  valleys  (tributary 
water). 

State  of  California 

California  Porter-Cologne  Water  Quality  Control  Act 

The  Porter-Cologne  Vdater  Quality  Control  Act  of  1967,  Water  Code  Section  13000  et  seq.  regulates 
surface  water  and  groundwater  within  California  and  assigns  responsibility  for  implementing  CWA 
§401  through  402  and  303(d).  It  established  the  SWRCB  and  divided  the  state  into  nine  regions, 
each  overseen  by  a RWQCB,  and  requires  the  SWRCB  and  the  nine  RWQCBs  to  adopt  water 
quality  criteria  to  protect  State  waters.  Those  criteria  include  the  identification  of  beneficial  uses, 
narrative  and  numerical  water  quahty  standards,  and  implementation  procedures.  The  SWRCB  is  the 
primaty  state  agency  responsible  for  protecting  the  quality  of  the  state’s  surface  and  groundwater 
supplies,  but  much  of  its  daily  implementation  authority  is  delegated  to  the  nine  RWQCBs.  Water 
quality  criteria  for  the  proposed  Project  area  are  contained  in  the  Water  Quality"  Control  Plan  for  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  - Region  7 (Basin  Plan)  which  was  adopted  in  1993.  This  plan  sets  numerical 
and/ or  narrative  water  quality  standards  controlling  the  discharge  of  wastes  to  the  State’s  waters  and 
land.  Due  to  the  lack  of  any  perennial  waters  of  the  state  in  or  near  the  Project  area,  and  due  to  the  low  probability 
that  septic  system  discharge  associated  with  the  Project  would  impact  groundwater,  it  is  not  anticipated  that  the 
Rff  CCB  would  issue  Waste  Discharge  Requirements  for  either  the  stonmvater  discharge  or  septic  system  discharge 
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associated  with  the  Project.  Sunlight  will  coordinate  mth  the  Riverside  Connh'  Department  of  E^nviron mental  Health 
to  determine  irhether  a Repoii  oj  \Xdste  Dischaiye  for  the  septic  system  would  need  to  be  filed  with  the  Kll  'tyCB. 

Senate  Bill  610 

Senate  Bill  610  (SB  610),  approved  by  the  Governor  in  October  2001,  recjuires  that  all  projects,  as 
defined  under  Water  Code  Section  10912,  must  provide  a water  supply  assessment  (WSA)  to 
demonstrate  that  there  is  a sufficient  water  supply  available  for  the  project.  SB  610  applies  only  if  the 
project  is  subject  to  the  requirements  of  CEQA.  If  there  is  a public  water  system  supplying  water  for 
the  project,  the  public  water  system  must  provide  a WSA,  otherwise  the  lead  agency  for  the  project 
must  supply  a WSA.  The  WSA  must  include  an  evaluation  of  whether  the  total  projected  available 
water  supplies,  determined  to  be  available  during  normal,  single  dr\y  and  multiple  dr}"  water  years 
during  a 20-year  projection,  would  meet  the  projected  water  demand  associated  with  the  proposed 
project. 

Water  Code  Section  10912  defines  a project  as  follows: 

• A proposed  residential  development  of  more  than  500  dwelling  units; 

• A proposed  shopping  center  or  business  establishment  employing  more  than  1,000  persons 
or  having  more  than  500,000  square  feet  of  floor  space; 

• A proposed  commercial  office  building  employing  more  than  1,000  persons  or  having  more 
than  250,000  square  feet  of  floor  space; 

• A proposed  hotel  or  motel,  having  more  than  500  rooms; 

• A proposed  industrial,  manufacturing,  or  processing  plant,  or  industrial  park  planned  to 
house  more  than  1 ,000  persons,  occupying  more  than  40  acres  of  land,  or  having  more  than 
650,000  square  feet  of  floor  area; 

• A mixed-use  project  that  includes  one  or  more  of  the  projects  specified  in  this  subdivision; 

• A project  that  would  demand  an  amount  of  water  equivalent  to,  or  greater  than,  the  amount 
of  water  required  by  a 500-dwelling  project. 

With  regard  to  last  item  in  this  list,  one  acre-foot  of  water  can  generally  serv^e  two  to  three 
households  annually,  so  one  dwelling  unit  p'pically  consumes  0.3  to  0.5  acre-foot  of  water  per  year 
(DWR  2003). 

The  proposed  project  does  not  meet  the  first  six  criteria  above  to  qualify  as  a project  under  Water 
Code  Section  10912.  The  final  criterion  speaks  to  total  project  water  demand  and  also  indicates  that 
the  proposed  Project  would  not  be  considered  a project  under  Water  Code  Section  10912.  The 
projected  water  demand  for  the  proposed  Project  totals  1,d06  to  1 ,606  acre-feet  for  the  26  months 
required  for  project  construction  and  approximately  0.2  acre-foot  per  year  for  operations  and 
maintenance  of  the  Solar  Farm:  and  /ess  than  0. 1 acre-foot  per  year  for  operations  and  ?naintenance  oj  Red  B/uft 
Substation.  Over  the  20-year  evaluation  period,  total  water  usage  for  the  proposed  project  would  be 
on  the  order  of  1,511  to  1,611  acre-feet.  Conversely,  over  the  20-year  evaluation  period  for  a 
500-unit  project,  total  water  usage  would  be  on  the  order  of  5,000  acre-feet  (250  acre-feet  per  year 
for  20  years).  Because  total  estimated  water  use  for  the  proposed  Project  falls  well  below  the  total 
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water  usage  standard  outlined  in  the  last  bullet  above,  the  proposed  Project  would  not  be  considered 
a project  under  the  Water  (iode,  and  the  provisions  of  SB  610  do  not  applv. 

California  Construction  General  Stormwater  Permit 

CW  A §402  regulates  construction-related  stormwater  discharges  to  surface  waters  through  the 
NPDFiS  program.  In  (California,  the  FCPA  has  delegated  to  the  SW'RCCF^  the  authorit\'  to  administer 
the  NPDFvS  program  through  the  RW’()(Cl^s  and  has  developed  a general  permit  for  Stormwater 
FOischarges  Associated  with  (Construction  Activities,  the  (Construction  General  Permit  (Water  (Quality 
Order  99-08-FC)W(^.  Construction  activities  that  disturb  more  than  one  acre  are  rec|uired  to  obtain 
an  Nl^DES  Construction  General  Permit  from  the  SWR(CB.  The  (ieneral  Permit  reejuires  the 
preparation  and  implementation  of  a Stormwater  Pollution  Prevention  Plan  (SW'PPP)  that  specifies 
Best  ^Fanagement  F^ractices  (BMPs)  for  controlling  stormwater,  reduces  pollutants  that  leave  the  site 
and  minimize  erosion  caused  b\-  the  project.  Note  that  the  Calijoniia  Construction  Cjenera!  Stownvatcr 
Permit  is  applicahk  onh  n’here  there  is  a linkage  to  “waters  of  the  United  States,  ” thereby  estab/isbhip  a federal  nexus 
under  the  Federal  Clean  Water  Act. 

California  Industrial  Stormwater  Program 

industrial  activities  with  the  potential  to  impact  stormwater  discharges  are  recjuired  to  obtain  an 
NPDES  permit  for  those  discharges.  In  California,  an  Industrial  Stormwater  General  Permit,  Order 
97-03-DW’Q  (General  Industrial  Permit  CAS  000001)  may  be  issued  to  regulate  discharges 
associated  with  10  broad  categories  of  industrial  activities,  including  electrical  power  generating 
facilities.  The  General  Industrial  Permit  requires  the  implementation  of  management  measures  that 
will  protect  water  qualit)'.  In  addition,  the  discharger  must  develop  and  implement  a SWTPP  and  a 
monitoring  plan.  The  monitoring  plan  rec|uires  sampling  of  stormwater  discharges  during  the  wet 
season  and  visual  inspections  during  the  drv  season.  A report  must  be  submitted  to  the  RWQCB 
each  year  by  July  1 documenting  the  status  of  the  program  and  monitoring  results.  Permits  associated 
with  the  California  Industrial  Stornnyater  Program  Pennit  are  applicable  onh  where  there  is  a linkage  to  “maters  of 
the  United  States,  ” thereby  establishing  a federa/  nexus  under  the  Federal  Clean  W aterNct, 

California  Water  Code  Section  1200,  Water  Rights 

The  law  in  California  requires  that  water  be  identified  as  one  of  three  categories:  surface  water, 
percolating  groundwater,  and  “subterranean  streams  that  flow  through  known  and  definite 
channels”.  Only  surface  water  and  subterranean  stream  water  are  within  the  permitting  jurisdiction 
of  the  SWRCB.  Appropriation  of  those  waters  requires  a SWRCB  permit,  and  is  subject  to  various 
pennit  conditions. 

Water  subject  to  appropriation  is  defined  in  Water  Code  Section  1201,  as  “all  water  flowing  in  any 
natural  channel”,  except  water  that  is  or  may  be  needed  for  use  upon  riparian  land  or  water  that  is 
otherwise  appropriated.  The  SWUCB’s  authority  over  groundwater  extends  only  to  the  water  in  un- 
appropriated subterranean  streams  that  flow  through  known  or  defined  channels,  except  as  it  is  or 
may  be  reasonably  be  needed  for  useful  and  beneficial  purposes  upon  lands  riparian  to  the  channel 
through  which  it  is  flowing. 

“Percolating  groundwater”  has  two  sub-classifications:  overlying  land  use,  and  surplus  groundwater. 
Land  owners  overlying  percolating  groundwater  may  use  it  on  an  equal  basis  and  share  a right  to 
reasonable  use  of  the  groundwater  aquifer.  In  tliis  right,  a user  cannot  take  unlimited  quantities 
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without  regard  to  the  needs  of  other  users.  Surplus  groundwater  may  be  appropriated  for  use  on 
non-overlying  lands,  provided  such  use  will  not  create  an  overdraft  condition. 

Streambed  Alteration  Agreements,  California  Fish  and  Game  Code,  Sections  1601  - 1603 

Under  these  sections  of  the  Insh  and  Game  Code,  the  Applicant  is  required  to  notify  the  California 
Department  of  Fish  and  Game  (CDFG)  prior  to  constructing  any  project  that  would  divert,  obstruct 
or  change  the  natural  flow,  bed,  channel,  or  bank  of  any  river,  stream,  or  lake.  Preliminart^ 
notification  and  project  review  generally  occur  during  the  environmental  process.  When  an  existing 
fish  or  wildlife  resource  may  be  substantially  adversely  affected,  CDFG  is  required  to  propose 
reasonable  project  changes  to  protect  the  resource.  These  modifications  are  formalized  in  a 
Streambed  Alteration  Agreement  that  becomes  part  of  the  plans,  specifications,  and  bid  documents 
for  the  project. 

State  Water  Resources  Control  Board  Resolution  88-63 

On  May  19,  1988,  the  SWRCB  adopted  the  Policy  entitled  “Sources  of  Drinking  Water”,  which  was 
later  revised  by  Resolution  No.  2006-0008.  The  purpose  was  to  provide  sufficient  detail  to  be 
incorporated  into  the  RWQCB  Water  Quality  Control  Plans  (Basin  Plan)  to  judge  clearly  what  is  or 
is  not  a source  of  drinking  water  for  various  purposes.  AH  surface  and  ground  waters  of  the  State  are 
considered  to  be  suitable,  or  potentially  suitable,  for  municipal  or  domestic  water  supply  and  should 
be  so  designated  by  the  Regional  Boards  with  the  exception  of  surface  and  ground  waters  where: 

• The  Total  Dissolved  Solids  (TDS)  exceed  3,000  milligram  per  liter  (mg/L)  (5,000 
microSiemens  per  centimeter  (pS/cm),  electrical  conductivity)  and  it  is  not  reasonably 
expected  by  RWQCB  to  supply  a public  water  system,  or 

• There  is  contamination,  either  by  natural  processes  or  by  human  activity  (unrelated  to  the 
specific  pollution  incident),  that  cannot  reasonably  be  treated  for  domestic  use  using  either 
Best  Management  Practices  or  best  economically  achievable  treatment  practices,  or 

• The  water  source  does  not  provide  sufficient  water  to  supply  a single  well  capable  of 
producing  an  average,  sustained  yield  of  200  gallons  per  day. 

Groundwater  Protection  Areas  and  Wellhead  Protection 

The  overall  concept  behind  wellhead  protection  is  to  develop  a reasonable  distance  between  point 
sources  of  pollution  and  public  drinlting  water  wells  so  that  releases  from  point  sources  are  unlikely 
to  impact  groundwater  from  the  well.  The  California  Department  of  Public  Health  established  the 
Drinking  Water  Source  Assessment  and  Protection  Program,  which  guides  local  agencies  in 
protecting  surface  water  and  groundwater  that  are  sources  of  drinking  water.  The  California 
Department  of  Pesticide  Regulation’s  Groundwater  Protection  Program  is  charged  with  identifying 
areas  sensitive  to  pesticide  contamination  and  develops  mitigation  measures  and  regulations  to 
prevent  pesticide  movement  into  groundwater  systems. 

Regional  and  Local  Regulations 

County  of  Riverside 

The  Desert  Center  Area  Plan  within  the  County  of  Riverside  General  Plan  aims  to  preserve  the 
natural  character  of  the  unincorporated  areas  of  Riverside  County  and  Desert  Center.  The  plan 
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encourages  clustering  of  cle\  elopment  for  the  preservation  of  contiguous  open  space,  aims  to  limit 
off-road  vehicle  use,  and  reejuires  new  development  to  conform  with  desert  tortoise  critical  habitat 
designation  requirements. 

The  Riverside  Countv  Flood  (Control  and  Water  (Conservation  District  is  the  regional  flood 
management  authoritv  for  the  western  part  of  Riverside  Count\  . The  responsibility  for  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Counts'  is  borne  bv  a combination  of  the  County  Transportation  Department,  the 
Coachella  \'alley  Water  District  and  the  various  cities  and  a varietv  of  local  entities. 

Riverside  Code  Section  13.20  (Ordinance  682):  Construction,  Reconstruction,  Abandonment 
and  Destruction  of  Wells 

This  ordinance  provides  minimum  standards  for  construction,  reconstruction,  abandonment,  and 
destruction  of  all  wells.  Permits  shall  be  issued  after  compliance  with  the  standards  provided  and 
incorporated  by  reference  in  this  ordinance.  Plans  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Department 
demonstrating  compliance  with  such  standards. 

Standards  for  the  construction,  reconstruction,  abandonment,  or  destruction  of  wells  shall  be  the 
standards  recommended  in  the  Bulletins  of  the  California  Department  of  W'ater  Resources  as 
follows:  Bulletin  No.  74-81  Chapter  11  \\  ater  W'ells,  and  Bulletin  No.  74-90  (Supplement  to  Bulletin 
No.  74-81)  and  as  these  Bulletins  may  be  amended  by  the  State  of  California  from  time  to  time. 

W ater  from  all  new,  repaired,  and  reconstructed  community  water  supply  wells,  shall  be  tested  for 
and  meet  the  standards  for  constituents  required  in  the  California  Code  of  Regulations,  Title  22, 
Domestic  Water  Quality  and  Islonitoriug. 

Riverside  Code  Section  8. 124  (Ordinance  650.5)  - Septic  System 

This  ordinance  regulates  the  discharge  of  sewage  in  the  unincorporated  areas  of  Riverside  Countr^c 
An  on-site  water  treatment  system  (OWTS)  means  any  individual  or  community  onsite  wastewater 
treatment,  pretreatment  and  dispersal  system  including  septic  systems.  An  application  must  be 
submitted  to  the  Riverside  County  Department  of  Environmental  Health  for  approval,  and  the 
OWTS  will  be  subject  to  an  annual  operating  permit. 

3.17.2  Water  Resources  Existing  Conditions 

The  proposed  Desert  Sunlight  Solar  Farm  is  located  in  eastern  Riverside  County,  six  miles  north  of 
the  Desert  Center  community,  in  the  Chuckwalla  Valley.  The  Chudcwalla  Valley  generally  trends 
northwest  to  southeast  and  is  surrounded  by  the  Chuckwalla  Mountains  to  the  south,  Eagle 
Mountains  to  the  west  and  north,  Coxcomb  Vlountains  to  the  north,  and  Palen  Mountains  to  the 
East. 

The  California  Interagency  Watershed  Mapping  Committee  (CIW7MC)  has  developed  a system  for 
naming  and  delineating  watersheds  and  subunits  in  California,  beginning  with  10  Hydrologic 
Regions  that  each  covers  millions  of  acres,  and  which  are  progressively  subdivided  into  five  smaller 
nested  levels.  The  smaller  nested  levels  in  order  of  decreasing  size  are  1)  Hydrologic  Elnits  (HU),  2) 
Hydrologic  Areas,  3)  Hydrologic  Sub-Areas,  4)  Super  Planning  Watersheds  and  5)  Planning 
Watersheds.  The  proposed  project  is  located  in  the  Colorado  Hydrologic  Region,  and  is  within  the 
Chuckwalla  HU  (HU#  = 17)  and  entirely  within  the  Palen  Hydrologic  Area  subdivision  of  the 
Chuckwalla  HU.  The  Chuckwalla  HLl  contains  1,268,650  acres  and  the  Palen  Hydrologic  Area  is 
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419,660  of  these  acres  (see  Figure  3.17-1).  The  proposed  project  is  contained  within  the 
US  Geological  Survey  (USGS)  8-digit  HU  code  18100100,  known  as  the  Southern  Mojave  (CIWMC 
1999).  The  following  discussion  of  surface  water  resources  relates  to  the  Chuckwalla  HU,  unless 
idendfied  otherwise. 

Surface  Water  Resources 

The  Porter-Cologne  Water  Quality  Control  Act  divided  the  state  into  nine  regions,  each  overseen  by 
an  RWQCB.  The  proposed  Project  is  within  the  Colorado  River  Basin  Region,  which  corresponds 
almost  exactly  to  the  area  of  the  Colorado  Hydrologic  Region  discussed  above.  There  are  seven 
planning  areas  within  the  region,  and  the  proposed  Project  is  in  the  Hayfield  Planning  Area  (SWRCB 
2006).  This  corresponds  closely  to  the  Chuckwalla  HU  described  above,  although  the  Hayfield 
Planning  Area  includes  m^o  additional  small  watersheds.  No  perennial  streams  flow  in  this  planning 
area.  The  average  annual  precipitation  in  the  Hayfield  Planning  Area  ranges  from  less  than  3 inches 
in  the  lower  valleys  to  8 inches  in  the  highest  mountains.  Almost  all  of  the  moisture  from  rain  in  the 
Hayfield  Planning  Area  is  lost  through  evaporation  and  evapotranspiration  (SVCHCB  2006). 
Although  there  are  no  perennial  streams  in  the  Hayfield  Planning  Area,  Pinto  Wash  is  an  ephemeral 
stream  that  serves  as  the  main  drainage  in  the  Project  Study  Area  when  there  is  surface  water,  and 
surface  water  generally  flows  from  west  to  east.  Pinto  Wash  traverses  the  Project  Study  Area  for 
approximately  6 miles,  trending  northwest  to  southeast.  Pinto  Wash  is  just  east  of  the  Solar  Farm 
Site  B and  C.  Big  Wash  is  another  large  ephemeral  stream  that  traverses  the  Project  Study  Area 
northwest  to  southeast  (for  approximately  4.5  miles),  although  most  of  this  wash  is  just  south  of  the 
Project  Study  Area.  A third  ephemeral  stream.  Eagle  Creek,  terminates  at  the  Project  Study  Area  and 
crosses  the  Project  Study  Area  for  a little  over  2 miles.  All  three  of  these  ephemeral  streams  originate 
north  and  west  of  the  Project  Study  Area,  and  all  three  of  them  are  fed  by  rainfall.  These  three 
ephemeral  streams,  along  with  multiple  other,  smaller  ephemeral  streams,  are  shown  in 
Figure  3.17-2.  A few  intermittent  springs  exist  in  the  northwest  portion  of  the  Chuckwalla  Valley, 
but  there  are  no  springs  that  are  documented  as  permanent  or  year-round  (Eagle  Crest  Energy 
Company  2008). 

There  are  also  no  outlets  from  the  Chuckwalla  Valley,  which  is  internally  drained.  Deseif  washes  irithin 
the  Clmckiralla  \ DHev  either  tenvinate  in  Jocalissed  groundwater  sinks  {as  is  the  case  for  the  proposed  Project),  or  flow 
to  Palen  Dry  Lake,  approximately  five  miles  east  of  the  Project  Study  Area,  or  to  Ford  Lake, 
southeast  of  Palen  Dry  Lake.  Both  Palen  Dry  Lake  and  Ford  Lake  are  playas,  which  are  shallow, 
centrally  located  basins  or  depressions  where  water  gathers  after  a rain  but  evaporates  quickly.  Palen 
Dty^  Lake  is  a wet  playa,  with  shallow  groundwater  discharge  at  the  surface  due  to  evaporation,  and 
is  approximately  three  miles  wide  and  four  miles  long.  Ford  Lake  is  a “dty'  playa,”  with  groundwater 
occurring  well  below  the  ground  surface,  and  is  approximately  two  miles  wide  and  seven  miles  long. 

The  Colorado  River  Aqueduct  flows  along  the  northern  and  western  edges  of  the  Project  Study 
Area,  less  than  a mile  from  the  Project  Study  Area  (see  Figure  3.17-2),  and  it  is  underground  along 
the  western  edge.  The  Colorado  River  is  approximately  50  miles  east  of  the  eastern  edge  of  the 
Project  Study  Area. 

Although  there  are  no  perennial  surface  water  features  in  the  basin,  storm  water  can  have  a 
significant  effect  on  an  area’s  surface  water  hydrology.  Stormwater  hydrolog}^  studies  were 
performed  for  First  Solar  for  the  Solar  Farm  Layout  A (no  longer  being  considered  in  this  EIS  but 
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the  information  is  relevant  to  the  analysis)  (AliCOM  2010a;  Appendix  G)  and  the  Solar  I'arm 
Layout  B (AHCOM  2010b;  Appendix  G)  to  evaluate  the  impacts  of  the  proposed  Project  facilities 
on  surface  water  flow,  sediment  transport,  local  scour  effects  and  geomorphology  of  the  landforms 
within  the  project  site.  The  boundaries  and  elevations  of  hydrologic  basins  for  the  study  were 
defined  usintr  L'SGS’s  National  lilevation  Dataset  and  liPA’s  BASINS  model,  and  are  shown  in 
Figure  2 of  the  stormwater  hydrology  study  reports  (AFiCOM  2()10a  and  2010b;  Appendix  G). 
Slightly  different  model  boundaries  were  used  for  the  Solar  Farm  Layout  A model  versus  the  Solar 
Farm  Layout  B model,  and  both  model  areas  include  most  of  the  area  of  the  Solar  Farm  Layouts  A 
and  B,  including  the  portions  of  Eagle  Creek  and  Big  W ash  that  cross  the  Solar  Farm  Layouts  A and  B. 
The  model  area  also  includes  the  portion  of  Pinto  Wash  that  is  just  east  of  the  Solar  Farm  Layouts  A 
and  B.  A two-dimensional  model  (FLO-2D)  was  built  to  simulate  flow  patterns  and  sediment 
transport  in  the  Solar  Farm  areas,  with  hydrologic  flows  for  the  different  storm  scenarios  estimated 
using  the  USAGE  HEC-ILMS  model.  The  model  was  run  for  the  design  case  (100-year  storm),  the 
10-year  storm  and  an  Additional  Considerations  Case  (100-year  storm  with  100  percent  soil 
saturation  prior  to  the  storm),  to  provide  a conservative  evaluation  of  potential  impacts  from  the 
proposed  Project. 

The  hydrologic  basins  for  the  model  show  flow  occurring  from  the  northwest  to  the  southeast 
across  the  Solar  Farm  Layouts  A and  B,  consistent  with  the  overall  topography  of  the  Chuckwalla 
Valley.  Peak  outflow  under  existing  conditions  for  the  design  case  (Solar  Farm  Layout  A for  the 
100-year  storm)  was  calculated  to  be  24,811  cubic  feet  per  second  (cfs),  with  a peak  velocity  of 
4.6  feet  per  second  (Figure  8,  AECOM  2010a;  Appendix  G).  Tbe  maximum  peak  jloiv  depth  on  site  was 
2.2  feet,  occumng  in  locations  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  site,  caused  by  influence  of  the  Pinto  W^asb,  ivhich  is  located 
ifnmediately  east  of  SF-B  (Figure  5,  AY'.COXi  2010a:  A.ppendix  G).  The  model  results  show  that  sheet 
flow  occurs  across  the  Solar  Farm  Layout  A to  a maximum  depth  of  0.1  to  0.5  foot  for  both  the 
10-year  and  100-year  storm  (Figures  5 and  11,  AECOM  2010a;  Appendix  G).  The  model  results  shoiv 
that  sheet floiv  occurs  across  the  SolarTami  B to  a r7iaximu?)i peak  flow  depth  on  site  of  1 .4  feet  for  the  1 0-'vear  storm 
and  2.2  feet  for  the  1 00-vear  stonn  event  (T ables  3 and  4,  ATiCOM  201  Oa;  Appendix  G). 

A jurisdictional  waters  delineation  was  submitted  to  the  USAGE  on  September  16,  2010,  for  the 
Project  Study  Area  (Ironwood  Consulting  and  Fluffman-Broadway  Group,  Inc.,  2010),  in 
accordance  with  the  CFR  definitions  of  jurisdictional  waters,  the  W-Atlands  Delineation  Manual 
(USAGE  1987),  the  Regional  Supplement  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  Wetland  Delineation  Manual; 
Arid  West  Region  (Version  2.0)  (USAGE  2008),  A Field  Guide  to  the  Identification  of  the  Ordinaiy  High 
Water  Mark  (OHWM)  in  the  Arid  West  Rrgion  of  the  Western  United  States  (Lichvar  and  McCoUey  2008), 
and  supporting  guidance  documents,  such  as  the  Rapanos  guidance  (December  2008). 

Results  of  the  delineation  indicated  that  there  were  no  areas  witliin  the  Project  location  that  met  the 
USAGE  criteria  for  wetlands.  USAGE  has  concurred  that  it  has  no  jurisdiction  over  any  area  within  the  Project 
boundaiy  under  the  Federal  Glean  Water  Act. 

Surface  Water  Quality 

Under  section  303(d)  of  the  CWA,  states,  territories,  and  authorized  tribes  are  required  to  develop 
lists  of  impaired  waters.  Impaired  waters  are  defined  as  “waters  that  are  too  polluted  or  otherwise 
degraded  to  meet  the  water  quality  standards  set  by  states,  territories,  or  authorized  tribes.”  The  law 
further  requires  that  these  jurisdictions  establish  priority  rankings  for  waters  on  the  lists  and  develop 
a Total  Maximum  Daily  Load  (TMDL)  for  these  waters.  A TMDL  is  a calculation  of  the  maximum 
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amount  of  a pollutant  that  a water  body  can  receive  and  still  safely  meet  water  quality  standards 
(EPA  2009c). 

For  the  proposed  project  site,  the  Colorado  River  Basin  RWQCB  (CRBRWQCB)  Region  7 is 
responsible  for  maintaining  the  Section  303d  impaired  waters  list.  The  most  recent  adopted  303d 
impaired  waters  list  is  from  2006.  Several  impaired  water  bodies  are  identified  on  this  list  for  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  Region,  but  none  of  these  impaired  water  bodies  are  within  the  Hayfield 
Planning  Unit,  so  there  are  no  impaired  water  bodies  on  the  proposed  project  site  (CRBRWQCB 
2006).  Additionally,  there  is  no  other  surface  water  quality  data  available  for  the  Project  Study  Area. 

Groundwater  Resources 

The  following  terms  are  defined  for  readers  to  facilitate  their  understanding  of  this  section  (DWR 
2003,  except  where  noted): 

• Groundwater — Water  that  occurs  beneath  the  land  surface  and  fills  the  pore  spaces  of  the 
alluvium,  soil,  or  rock  formation  in  which  it  is  situated. 

• Aquifer — A body  of  rock  or  sediment  that  is  sufficiently  porous  and  permeable  to  store, 
transmit,  and  yield  significant  or  economic  quantities  of  groundwater  to  wells  and  springs. 

• Transmissivity — A measure  of  an  aquifer’s  ability  to  transmit  groundwater  (the  ability  of 
water  to  move  through  the  aquifer)  horizontally  through  its  entire  saturated  thickness. 
Mathematically,  transmissivity  is  defined  as  the  product  of  hydraulic  conductivity  and  the 
aquifer  thickness. 

• Specific  Yield — The  volume  of  water  that  an  unconfined  aquifer  releases  from  storage  per 
unit  surface  area  of  the  aquifer  per  unit  dechne  in  the  water  table  (Freeze  and  Cherr\?  1979). 
For  example,  if  the  height  of  the  water  table  of  the  aquifer  declines  by  10  feet,  1 foot 
(10  percent  of  10  feet)  of  water  would  be  released  from  the  aquifer. 

• Perennial  Yield — The  maximum  quantity  of  water  that  can  be  annually  withdrawn  from  a 
groundwater  basin  over  a long  period  (during  which  Water  supply  conditions  approximate 
average  conditions)  without  developing  an  overdraft  condition. 

The  project  area  is  located  within  the  Chuckwalla  Valley  Groundwater  Basin  (California  Department 
of  Water  Resources  [DWR]  Basin  #7-5),  which  has  a surface  area  of  940  square  miles 
(605,000  acres).  The  groundwater  basin  is  contained  almost  entirely  witliin  the  Chuckv^alla  HU  (see 
Figure  3.17-3).  Water  bearing  units  in  the  groundwater  basin  range  in  age  from  Pliocene  to 
Quaternaty,  and  include  Quaternar}^  alluvium,  the  Pleistocene-age  Pinto  Formation  and  the 
Pliocene-age  Bouse  Formation.  The  maximum  thickness  of  these  sediments  is  1,200  feet  and  the 
average  specific  yield  in  the  upper  500  feet  is  estimated  to  be  10  percent.  The  Quaternar}^  alluvium  is 
likely  the  most  important  aquifer  in  the  basin  (DWR  2003). 

The  Chuckwalla  Valley  groundwater  basin  is  recharged  by  flow  from  the  Pinto  Valley  Groundwater 
Basin  located  west  of  Chuckwalla  Valley.  DWR  (2003)  reports  that  Chuckwalla  Valley  is  also 
recharged  by  flow  from  the  Cadiz  Valley  Groundwater  Basin,  located  adjacent  to  the  northwest 
portion  of  Chuckwalla  Valley.  M study  by  Black  and  Veatch.  hoivever,  indicated  that  Cadiz  Valley 
groundwater  does  not  flow  into  the  Chuckwalla  HU  lEagle  Crest  Energy  Company  2008).  Similar  to 
surface  water  flow,  groundwater  flow  is  from  northwest  to  southeast  in  the  western  portion  of  the 
Chuckwalla  Valley  groundwater  basin  and  west  to  east  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  basin. 
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There  are  more  than  60  wells  in  the  Chuckwalla  Valley  Groundwater  Basin,  with  an  average  pumping 
rate  for  each  well  of  about  1,800  gallons  per  minute  (gpm)  and  a maximum  reported  pumping  rate 
of  3,900  gpm  (DWR  1975).  Depth  to  groundwater  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  basin  ranges  from 
approximately  20  feet  to  270  feet  below  ground  surface  (VCVrleyParsons  2009).  There  are  14  known 
groundwater  wells  within  a two-mile  radius  of  the  Project  Study  Area  (Figure  3.17-4).  Two  of  these 
are  owned  by  Kaiser  Steel,  and  the  remaining  twelve  are  private  wells. 

Reported  transmissivides  range  from  95  to  247,000  gallons  per  day  per  foot  (gpd/ft),  but  are 
generally  in  the  range  of  45,000  to  147,000  gpd/ft.  The  perennial  yield  of  the  Chuckivalla  \''alley 
Groundwater  Basin  is  between  approximately  2,608  and  3346  acre-feet  per  year  (AFY)  (BLM  and 
CEC,  2010;  Worley]? arsons,  2009) . 

Groundwater  budgets  were  developed  for  the  Chuckwalla  Valley  groundwater  basin  for  the  Palen 
Solar  Power  Project  EIS  (BEM  and  CEC  2010)  and  the  Genesis  Solar  Energ}^  Project 
(WorleyParsons  2009).  Both  groundwater  budgets  identified  recharge  from  precipitation  as  the 
greatest  source  of  inflow  to  the  basin,  and  groundwater  pumpage  as  the  greatest  source  of  outflow 
from  the  basin.  Both  groundwater  budgets  indicated  there  was  a net  inflow  into  the  basin,  with  the 
Palen  Solar  Power  Project  EIS  identifying  a net  inflow  of  2,608  AFY  and  the  groundwater  resources 
investigation  for  the  Genesis  Solar  Energy  Project  identifying  a net  inflow  of  2,446  AFY. 

Historically,  the  greatest  use  of  groundwater  in  the  basin  was  for  agriculture.  The  highest  amount  of 
recorded  pumping  in  the  basin  occurred  in  1986,  when  approximately  21,000  acre-feet  (AF)  was 
pumped,  mostly  for  jojoba  and  asparagus  farming,  which  had  begun  being  planted  in  1981.  Other 
major  historical  water  users  include  the  former  Hagle  Adonntaln  Aline  and  associated  housing.  From  1950  to  1981, 
water  levels  were  relatively  stable  in  the  basin,  but  during  the  years  of  highest  water  use,  water  levels 
declined  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pumping  by  up  to  130  feet,  indicating  that  groundwater  levels  in  the 
basin  are  very^  sensitive  to  pumping.  Since  1986,  water  use  has  stabili2ed  in  the  range  of  5,000  to 
7,000  AFY,  and  groundwater  levels  between  1986  and  2002  recovered  over  100  feet  (Eagle  Crest 
Energy  Company  2008). 

Eagle  Crest  Energy  Company  has  proposed  the  construction  of  a pumped  storage  project  within  a 
mile  of  the  proposed  project  site.  The  Eagle  Mountain  Pumped  Storage  Project  proposes  to  pump 
water  from  a lower  reservoir  to  an  upper  reservoir  using  off-peak  energjy  and  then  run  the  water 
back  down  to  the  lower  reservoir  during  high  energ)^  demand  periods.  The  initial  filling  of  the 
reserv^oirs  (24,200  AF  over  two  years)  would  be  accomplished  using  either  local  groundwater  or  water 
purchased  outside  the  basin.  ¥or  a discussion  of  the  Colorado  River  Accounting  Siui'ace,  refer  to  the  previous 
Applicable  Plans,  Policies,  and  Kegulations  subsection  of  this  chapter. 

Groundwater  Quality 

TDS  concentrations  in  groundwater  across  the  Chuckwalla  Valley  basin  ranges  from  274  to 
12,300  mg/L,  with  the  lowest  concentrations  occurring  in  the  western  part  of  the  basin,  where  TDS 
concentrations  range  from  274  to  730  mg/L.  EPA  has  established  a secondart^  (non-mandator}^) 
standard  for  TDS  in  drinking  water  of  500  mg/L,  based  upon  potential  odor  and  taste  concerns 
(EPA  2009d).  Overall,  the  TDS  concentrations  are  considered  high  for  domestic  use,  and  the 
groundwater  may  have  elevated  levels  of  sulfate,  chloride  and  fluoride  (DWR  2003). 
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3.18  Cumulative  Analysis 

3.18.1  Introduction 

In  accordance  with  NFiPA,  this  HIS  analyzes  cumulative  effects  of  the  proposed  Project  and  its 
alternatives  in  conjunction  with  other  past,  present,  and  reasonably  foreseeable  actions  that  affect  or 
could  affect  the  area.  Because  (iPUC  intends  to  use  this  document  for  the  environmental  review 
required  for  its  approval  of  SCfPs  Red  Bluff  Substation,  this  document  also  considers  the  CPiQA 
requirements  tor  cumulative  anah  sis. 

NEPA  and  CEQA  have  similar  definitions  of  “cumulative  impact.”  According  to  the  CEQ’s 
regulafons  implementing  NliPA,  “cumulative  impact”  or  effect  “is  the  impact  on  the  environment 
which  results  from  the  incremental  impact  of  the  action  when  added  to  other  past,  present,  and 
reasonably  foreseeable  future  actions  regardless  of  what  agency  (federal  or  non-federal)  or  person 
undertakes  such  other  actions”  (40  CER  §1508.7).  “Cumulative  effects  can  result  from  individually 
minor  but  collectively  significant  aefons  taking  place  over  a period  of  time”  (40  Ch"R  §1508.7). 
Under  NEPA,  when  determining  what  is  “significant,”  both  context  and  intensity  are  considered. 
W hen  considering  intensitv  of  an  effect,  we  consider  “Iwjhether  the  action  is  related  to  other  actions 
with  individually  minor  but  cumulatively  significant  impacts.  Significance  cannot  be  avoided  by 
terming  an  action  temporan'  or  bv  breaking  it  down  into  small  component  parts”  (40  CER 
§1508.27[b]17]). 

Under  CEQA  Guidelines,  “a  cumulative  impact  consists  of  an  impact  which  is  created  as  a result  of 
the  combination  of  the  project  evaluated  in  the  EIR  together  with  other  projects  causing  related 
impacts”  (14  California  Code  of  Regulations  [CCR]  §15130[aj|  1]).  Cumulative  impacts  must  be 
addressed  if  the  incremental  effect  of  a project,  combined  with  the  effects  of  other  projects,  is 
“cumulatively  considerable”  (14  CCR  §15130[aj).  Such  incremental  effects  are  to  be  “viewed  in 
connection  with  the  effects  of  past  projects,  the  effects  of  other  current  projects,  and  the  effects  of 
probable  future  projects”  (14  CCR  §15164[bj[l]).  Together,  these  projects  compose  the  cumulative 
baseline  that  forms  the  basis  of  the  cumulative  impact  analysis. 

CEQA  also  states  that  both  the  severitv  of  impacts  and  the  likelihood  of  their  occurrence  are  to  be 
reflected  in  the  discussion,  “but  the  discussion  need  not  provide  as  great  detail  as  is  provided  for  the 
effects  attributable  to  the  project  alone.  The  discussion  of  cumulative  impacts  shall  be  guided  by 
standards  of  practicalitt'  and  reasonableness,  and  shall  focus  on  the  cumulative  impact  to  which  the 
identified  other  projects  contribute  rather  than  the  attributes  of  other  projects  which  do  not 
contribute  to  the  cumulative  impact”  (14  CCR  §15130[b]). 

To  comply  with  both  NEPA  and  CEQA,  a cumulative  projects  scenario  has  been  developed  for  this 
EIS  that  identities  and  evaluates  projects  that  already  exist  witliin  the  relevant  geographic  scope  defined  for 
each  resource  area  or  are  reasonably  foreseeable  to  be  constructed  or  begin  operation  during  the  time  of 
activity  associated  with  the  proposed  Project.  This  scenario  is  consistent  with  that  developed  for 
other  large-scale  solar  projects  in  eastern  Riverside  Countyt 

3.18.2  Definition  of  Cumulative  Project  Scenario 

Cumulative  impacts  analysis  is  intended  to  liighlight  past,  present,  and  reasonably  foreseeable  actions  that 
are  closely  related  either  in  time  or  location  to  the  project  being  considered,  catalogue  past  projects 
and  discuss  how  they  have  harmed  the  environment,  and  discuss  past  actions  even  if  they  were 
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undertaken  by  another  agency  or  another  person.  Most  of  the  projects  listed  in  the  cumulative 
projects  tables  in  Section  3.18.4  have  or  will  be  required  to  undergo  their  own  independent 
environmental  review  under  either  NEPA  and/or  CEQA. 

Under  NEPA,  an  EIS  must  provide  a detailed  catalogue  of  past,  present,  and  reasonably  foreseeable 
future  projects,  and  provide  an  adequate  analysis  of  how  these  projects,  in  conjunction  with  the 
proposed  action,  may  adversely  impact  the  environment.  While  NEPA  requires  cataloging  of  past 
projects,  it  also  requires  a discussion  of  consequences  of  those  past  projects. 

Under  CEQA,  there  are  two  acceptable  and  commonly  used  methodologies  for  establishing  the 
cumulative  impact  baseline  setting:  the  “list  approach”  and  the  “projections  approach.”  The  first 
approach  would  use  a “list  of  past,  present,  and  probable  future  projects  producing  related  or 
cumulative  impacts”  (14  CCR  §15130[bJ|l][A]).  The  second  approach  is  to  use  a “summar}'  of 
projections  contained  in  an  adopted  general  plan  or  related  planning  document,  or  in  a prior 
environmental  document  which  has  been  adopted  or  certified,  which  described  or  evaluated  regional 
or  area  wide  conditions  contributing  to  the  cumulative  impact”  (14  CCR  §15130[b][l][B]).  This  EIS 
uses  the  “list  approach”  to  provide  a tangible  understanding  and  context  for  analyzing  the  potential 
cumulative  effects  of  the  Project. 

3.18.3  Methodology  and  Approach 

Given  the  selection  of  the  “list  approach”  for  the  Project’s  cumulative  impact  analysis,  there  needs 
to  be  a determination  of  the  general  geographic  area  within  which  to  identify  the  baseline  for 
cumulative  impacts  analysis  for  each  resource  area.  The  BUM  identified  the  California  desert 
(California  Desert  District  area)  as  the  largest  area  within  which  cumulative  effects  should  be 
assessed  for  all  disciplines.  However,  within  the  desert  region,  the  specific  area  of  cumulative  effect 
varies  by  resource.  For  this  reason,  each  discipline  has  an  identified  geographic  scope  for  analysis  of 
cumulative  impacts. 

This  EIS  evaluates  cumulative  impacts  within  the  analysis  of  each  resource  area,  following  these 
steps: 

1 . Define  the  geograpliic  scope  of  the  cumulative  impact  analysis  area  for  each  resource,  based 
on  the  potential  area  within  wliich  impacts  of  the  Project  could  combine  with  those  of  other 
projects. 

2.  Evaluate  the  effects  of  the  Project  on  that  resource  in  combination  with  past  and  present 
projects  within  the  geographic  area  defined  for  each  resource. 

3.  Evaluate  the  effects  of  the  Project  on  that  resource  with  reasonably  foreseeable  future 
projects  within  the  geographic  area  defined  for  each  resource. 

Each  of  these  steps  is  described  below. 

Geographic  Scope  of  Cumulative  Analysis 

The  area  of  cumulative  effect  varies  by  resource.  For  example,  air  quality  impacts  tend  to  disperse 
over  a large  area,  wlaile  traffic  impacts  are  typically  more  localized.  For  this  reason,  the  geographic 
scope  for  the  analysis  of  cumulative  impacts  must  be  identified  for  each  resource  area. 
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The  anah'sis  ot  cumulative  effects  considers  a number  of  variables  including  geographic  (spatial) 
limits,  time  (temporal)  limits,  and  the  characteristics  of  fhe  resource  being  evaluated.  The  geographic 
scope  of  each  analvsis  is  based  on  the  topography  surrountling  the  Project  and  the  natural 
boundaries  of  the  resource  affected,  rather  than  jurisdictional  boundaries.  The  geographic  scope  of 
cumulative  effects  will  often  extend  bet'ond  the  scope  of  the  direct  effects,  but  not  bet'ond  the  scope 
of  the  direct  and  indirect  effects  of  the  proposed  action  and  alternatives. 

In  addition,  each  project  in  a “list-based”  approach  will  have  its  own  implementation  schedule, 
which  may  or  mav  not  coincide  or  overlap  with  the  Project  schedule.  This  is  a consideration  for 
short-term  impacts  from  the  Project.  However,  to  be  conservadve,  the  cumulative  analysis  assumes 
that  all  projects  listed  in  the  cumulative  scenario  are  built  and  operating  during  the  operating  lifetime 
of  the  proposed  Project. 

Project  Effects  in  Combination  with  Past,  Present,  and  Reasonably  Foreseeable  Future 
Projects 

The  intensiU’,  or  severitv,  of  the  cumulative  effects  should  include  the  magnitude,  geographic  extent, 
duration  and  frec|uencv  of  the  effects  (CfT)  1997).  The  magnitude  of  the  effect  reflects  the  relative 
size  or  amount  of  the  effect;  the  geographic  extent  considers  how  widespread  the  effect  may  be;  and 
the  duration  and  frequency  refer  to  whether  the  effect  is  a one-time  event,  intermittent,  or  chronic 
(CEQ  1997).  CEQA  similarly  rec|uires  that  the  Project’s  contribution  to  cumulative  impacts  depends 
on  the  severit)'  and  duration  of  the  Project’s  impacts  on  a resource.  Whether  these  impacts  are 
significant  may  be  determined  by  applving  the  significance  criteria  for  each  resource. 

The  impacts  of  the  proposed  Project  are  evaluated  for  each  discipline  added  to  the  current  baseline:  the  past,  present 
(existing)  and  reasonably  foreseeable  projects  mthin  the  geographic  scope  identified  for  each  resource  area. 

The  geographic  scope  of  reasonably  foreseeable  projects  that  could  contribute  to  the  ammlative  effects  scenario  depends  on 
the  extent  of  the  Project  effects  for  each  resource  area,  but  could  include  projects  in  the  immediate  1-10  corridor  as  well 
as  the  larger  California  Dese?f  District.  The  disenssion  in  Section  3.18.4  illustrates  there  are  a number  of  projects  in 
the  mmediate  area  around  the  1-10  conidor  with  impacts  that  could  combine  with  those  of  the  proposed  Project. 

3.18.4  Potential  Cumulative  Projects  and  Projections 

The  projects  considered  part  of  the  cumulative  scenario  are  (a)  closely  related,  completed,  past 
projects;  (b)  projects  approved  and  under  construction;  (c)  projects  approved  but  not  yet  under 
construction;  and  (d)  projects  proposed  but  not  approved.  They  are  renewable  energ)^  projects, 
transportation  projects,  infrastructure  improvement  projects,  pipeline  projects,  and  other  projects 
that  meet  these  criteria. 

Renewable  Energy  Projects  in  the  California  Desert  District 

A large  number  of  renewable  energy  projects  have  been  proposed  on  BLM  managed  land,  state  land, 
and  private  land  in  California.  As  of  Januan^  2010,  there  were  244  proposed  renewable  energy 
projects  in  California  in  various  stages  of  the  environmental  review  process  or  under  construction. 
As  of  December  2009,  49  of  these  projects,  representing  approximately  10,500  MW,  were  planning 
on  requesting  American  Recover}"  and  Reinvestment  Act  (ARRA)  funds  from  the  federal 
government.  Solar,  wind,  and  geothermal  development  applications  have  requested  use  of  BLM 
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land,  including  approximately  one  million  acres  of  the  California  desert.  State  and  private  lands  have 
also  been  targeted  for  renewable  solar  and  wind  projects. 

Figure  3.18-1  and  Table  3.18-1  illustrate  the  numerous  proposed  renewable  energ\^  projects  (solar 
and  wind)  on  BLM  land  in  the  California  Desert  District.  In  particular,  solar  and  wind  development 
applications  for  use  of  BLM  land  (excluding  state  and  private  land)  have  been  submitted  for 
approximately  one  million  acres  of  the  California  Desert  Conservation  Area. 


Table  3.18-1 

Renewable  Energy  Projects  on  BLM  Land  in  the  California  Desert  District 


BLM  Field  Office 

Number  of  Projects  & Acres 

Total  MW 

Solar  Energy 

Barstow  Field  Office 

18  projects 
132,560  acres 

12,875  MV(/ 

El  Centro  Field  Office 

7 projects 
50,707  acres 

3,950  Ivm 

Needles  Field  Office 

17  projects 
230,480  acres 

15,700  MW' 

Palm  Springs  Field  Office 

17  projects 
123,592  acres 

11,873  MW' 

Ridgecrest  Field  Office 

4 projects 
30,543  acres 

2,835  MW 

TOTAL  — CA  Desert  District 

63  projects 
567,882  acres 

47,233  MW' 

Wind  Energy 

Barstow  Field  Office 

25  projects 
171,560  acres 

N/A 

El  Centro  Field  Office 

9 projects  (acreage  not  given  for  3 of 
the  projects) 

48,001  acres 

N/A 

Needles  Field  Office 

8 projects 
1 15,233  acres 

N/A 

Palm  Springs  Field  Office 

4 projects 
5,851  acres 

N/A 

Ridgecrest  Field  Office 

16  projects 
123,379  acres 

N/A 

TOTAL  — CA  Desert  District 

62  projects 
433,721  acres 

N/A 

Source:  Renewable  Energ\r  Projects  in  the  California  Desert  Conservation  Area  identifies  solar  and  wind  renewable 
projects  as  listed  on  the  BLM  California  Desert  District  Alternative  Energ}^  Website  (BLM  2010b) 


Likelihood  of  Development 

The  large  renewable  energy  projects  now  described  in  applications  to  tlie  BLM  and  on  private  land  are 
competing  for  utility  Power  Purchase  Agreements,  wlaich  will  allow  utilities  to  meet  state-required 
Renewable  Portfolio  Standards.  Not  all  of  the  projects  listed  in  Table  3.18-1  will  complete  the 
environmental  review,  and  not  all  projects  that  do  complete  environmental  review  will  be  funded  and 
constructed.  It  is  thus  unlikely  that  all  of  these  projects  will  be  constructed  for  the  following  reasons: 
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• Not  all  developers  will  develop  the  detailed  information  necessan^  to  meet  BLM  and 
California  Energy  Commission  standards.  Most  of  the  solar  projects  with  pending 
applications  are  proposing  generation  technologies  that  have  not  been  implemented  at  large 
scales.  As  a result,  preparing  complete  and  detailed  plans  of  development  (PODs)  is  difficult, 
and  completing  the  required  NEPA  and  CEQA  documents  is  especially  time-consuming  and 
costly. 

• As  part  of  approval  by  the  appropriate  Lead  Agency  under  NEPA  or  CEQA  (generally  the 
BLM  or  the  Energy  Commission),  aU  regulator)'  permits  must  be  obtained  by  the  applicant 
or  the  prescriptions  required  by  the  regulator)^  authorities  incorporated  into  the  Lead 
Agency’s  license,  permit  or  right-of-way  grant.  The  large  size  of  these  projects  may  result  in 
permitting  challenges  related  to  endangered  species,  mitigation  measures  or  requirements, 
and  other  issues. 

• After  project  approval,  construction  financing  must  be  obtained  (if  it  has  not  been  obtained 
earlier  in  the  process).  The  availability  of  financing  will  depend  on  the  status  of  competing 
projects,  the  laws  and  regulations  related  to  renewable  project  investment,  and  the  time 
required  for  obtaining  permits. 

Incentives  for  Renewable  Energy  Development 

A number  of  existing  policies  and  incentives  encourage  renewable  energy  development.  These 
incentives  lead  to  a greater  number  of  renewable  energy  proposals.  Incentives  for  renewable  ener^^ projects 
include: 

• US  Treasur)'  Department’s  Pa)'ments  for  Specified  Energ)^  Property  in  Lieu  of  Tax  Credits 
under  §1603  of  the  American  Recover)'  and  Reinvestment  Act  of  2009  (Public  Law  111-5) — 
Offers  a grant  (in  lieu  of  investment  tax  credit)  to  receive  funding  for  30  percent  of  the  total 
eligible  capital  cost  when  a project  begins  commercial  operation  (currently  applies  to  projects 
that  begin  construction  by  December  31,  2010  and  begin  commercial  operation  before 
January  1,  2017). 

• US  Department  of  Energy'  (DOE)  Loan  Guarantee  Program  pursuant  to  §1703  of  Title 
XVII  of  the  Energy  Policy  Act  of  2005 — Offers  a loan  guarantee  that  is  also  a low  interest 
loan  to  finance  up  to  80  percent  of  the  capital  cost  at  an  interest  rate  much  lower  than 
conventional  financing.  The  lower  interest  rate  can  reduce  the  cost  of  financing  and  the 
gross  project  cost  on  the  order  of  several  hundred  million  dollars  over  the  life  of  the  project. 

• Section  1 705  of  Title  XJAII  of  the  Eneiyy  Po/irn  Act  of  2005,  as  amended  by  §406  of  the  A.merican 
Recoven  and  Keinvestment  Aict  o f 2009 — A^uthori^^ed  a new  program  for  rapid  deployment  o f renewable 
energy  projects  and  related  manufacturing  facilities,  electric  power  transmission  projects,  and  leading  edge 
biofuels  projects  that  cormnence  construction  before  September  30.  201 1 . 

Other  Projects  in  Eastern  Riverside  County 

Figure  3.18-2,  Table  3.18-2  and  Table  3.18-3  define  the  projects  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  I-IO 
corridor.  The  area  included  on  these  tables  consists  of  a 15-  to  20-mile  radius  around  the  Project 
site.  Table  3.18-2  identifies  existing  projects  and  Table  3.18-3  identifies  future  foreseeable  projects. 
The  locations  of  all  projects  in  these  tables  are  shown  on  Figure  3.18-2. 
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Three  projects  included  on  l ahk  i. ! S-3  would  iiitercoimect  to  the  SCIi  Ked  \Mnf1  S/thstaf/oH.  and  their  coiistnictioii 
and  operational  impacts  would  occur  at  the  same  t/wes  cutd  in  the  same  peiieral  area  as  the  proposed  Pro  ject.  These 
projects  are  separate  projects  that  are  heim>  midetiaken  h\  diff'erent  entities.  I loirerer,  the  folloniiip provides  additionaL 
clarihinp  inforniation  about  the  description  and  environmeuhd  impacts  of  these  projects  and  the  potential  for  these 
impacts  to  combine  irith  impacts  of  the  proposed  Project: 

• Palen  Solar  Power  Project  (PSPP):  This  is  a 500  MW  solar  trough  project  on  5,200  acres,  about 
seven  miles  south  of  the  Deseit  SmiPajht  project  and  about  hro  miles  iioiih  of  the  Red  \Mnff  Snbstatiou.  It 
would  consist  of  two  adjacent  250  J/|{  " plants  distnrhinp  approximately  3,870  acres.  PS'PP  would 
interconnect  to  the  SCE  Red  BInfl  Snbstation;  the  pen-tie  is  evaluated  in  its  CHQyi  document.  It  would  use 
an  estimated  300  AT^  of  water.  Impacts  ot  this  project  were  delined  by  the  California  Yinerpy  Commission, 
which  approved  the  project  in  December  2010  ICEC,  2010;  see  Comn/ission  Decision  ChC-d()0-20 10- 
0/0  CMF,  Docket  Nnmher  09-ylTC-07j.  As  defined  in  that  Decision,  the  significant  and  nnmitigabk 
impacts  of  the  PSPP  were  defined  l)v  the  CEC  as  follows: 

O Cultural  Resources.  I'he  project  may  permanenth  change  and! or  result  in  the  destruction  of 
cultural  resources,  Iwth  known  and  as  vet  nn known,  contributing  to  a cnmiilativeh  considerable 
impact  which  will  I)e  mitigated  to  the  extent  possible,  hut  may  not  l)e  fitlh  mifamted. 

O Land  Use.  The  CEC's  decision  states  that  the  contribntion  of  PSPP  to  the  loss  of  desert  lands,  in 
combination  with  the  other  renewable  enerpy  projects  proposed  in  the  region  (including  Dese/i 
Sunlight  and  the  Ked  hinfl  Substation),  would  l?e  citmitlativeh  sipnificant.  l^wds  formerly  available 
for  multiple  uses — habitat,  open  space,  gracing,  and  recreation — would  no  longer  l)e  available  for 
those  uses  once  a power  plant  is  constructed. 

o Visual  Resources.  PSPP  would  result  in  the  installation  o f a large,  industrial  facility  in  the  1- 
10  corridor.  The  CEC  defined  significant  visual  impacts  from  several  Key  Observation  Points  in  the 
Chuckwalla  Vallew  the  Taien  SIcCov  Wilderness,  and  along  1-10.  A significant  cumulative 
impact  to  visual  resources  in  eastern  Riverside  County  was  identified  from  the  co?nbination  of  PSPP 
and  other  existing  and  proposed  energy  projects  including  the  Desert  Sunlight  and  Ked  B/uff 
Substation  projects.  The  PSPP  transmission  line  would  also  result  in  a substantial  contribution  to 
cumulative  visual  impacts  in  the  context  of  existing  cu??iulative  conditions.  PSPP’s  contribution  to 
visible  industrialisation  of  the  desert  landscape  also  constitutes  a substantial  contribution  to  a 
significant  visual  wipact  when  considering  existing  and  foreseeable  projects,  both  within  the 
immediate  project  viewshed  and  in  a broader  context  encompassing  the  whole  of  the  1-10  comdor. 

• enXco  Desert  Harvest  Solar  Project:  This  100  MW'fhotovoltaic  plant  is  proposed  on  1,057  acres 
of  BTM-administered  land  (hUM  Application  CACA  049491).  It  would  require  a five-  to  eight-mik  gen- 
tle line  to  connect  to  the  SCE  Red  Bluff  Substation.  This  project  has  not  yet  been  evaluated  under  NEPA^ 
or  CEO  A.  The  impacts  would  be  similar  to  those  of  the  Desert  Sunlight  project,  as  disclosed  in  this  EIS, 
but  since  its  ground  disturbance  would  be  about  one-quarter  of  the  sii^e  of  that  p roject,  most  impacts  would  be 
reduced  proportionalh. 

• Eagle  Mountain  Pumped  Storage  Project:  On  June  22.  2009,  Eagle  Crest  Energy  Company 
filed  an  application  for  an  original  license  with  the  Federal  Energy  Kegulatoiy  Commission  (FERC)  for  the 
proposed  Eagle  Mountain  Pumped  Storage  Hydroelectric  Project,  which  would  be  located  on  the  site  of  the 
inactive  Eagle  Mountain  mine,  in  Riverside  CounhK  California,  near  the  town  of  Desei~t  Center.  The  project 
would  occupy  1 ,059  acres  of  federal  lands  administered  by  BTM  and  1 .162  acres  of  private  lands  owned  by 
Kaiser  Tagle  Mountain.  1 J .C.  The  power  generated  at  Eagle  Mountain  would  be  transmitted  to  the  electric 
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md  via  the  Ked  luff  Substation.  The  estimated  annual  production  from  the  proposed  project  would  be  a 
fnaximum  oj  4308  gigawatt-hoiirs  of  on-peak  mieration.  A^ccordbw  to  the  Draft  EIS  published  by  the 
Federal  Ene/vv  Kegnlaton  Commission  in  December  2010  (T'ERC,  2010),  the  primmi  environmental 
issues  associated  with  Hcemhw  the  project  are  the  effects  from  construction  and  operation  on  gromidivaten 
ivater  qualihK  and  terrestrial  species,  including  several  state  sensitive  hat  species,  the  BLAI  sensitive  deseii 
bkhoni  sheep,  and  the  threatened  desert  tortoise. 
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